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TO 


THE  READER. 


nafcitur , non  jit,  is  a fentence  of  as 


great  truth  as  antiquity ; it  being  raoft  cer- 
tain, that  all  the  acquired  learning  imagin- 
able is  inefficient  to  complete  a poet,  without 
a natural  genius  and  propenfity  to  fo  noble  and 
fublime  an  art.  And  we  may  without  offence 
obferve,  that  many  very  learned  men,  who 
have  been  ambitious  to  be  thought  poets,  have 
only  rendered  themfelves  obnoxious  to  that 
fatirical  infpiration  our  author  wittily  invokes, 

“ Which  made  them,  tho’  it  were  in  fpite 
Of  nature  and  their  ftars,  to  write.” 

On  the  other  fide,  fome  who  have  had  very 
little  human  learning*,  but  were  endued  with 
a large  fhare  of  natural  wit  and  parts,  have 
.become  the  mod:  celebrated  poets  of  the  age 
they  lived  in.  But  as  thefe  laft  are  rar<z  aves 
In  terns , fo,  when  the  mufes  have  not  difdained 
the  affiftances  of  other  arts  and  fciences,  we 
are  then  bleffed  with  thofe  lafting  monuments 


* Shakefpeare,  D’Avenant,  &c. 
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TO  THE  READER. 


of  wit  and  learning  which  may  juftly  claim  a 
kind  of  eternity  upon  earth  ; and  our  author, 
had  his  modefty  permitted  him,  might  with 
Horace  have  faid, 

44  Excgi  monumentum  aere  perennius.” 

Or  with  Ovid, 

44  Jamque  opus  excgi,  quod  nec  Jovis  ira,  ncc  ignis, 

Nec  poterit  ferrum,  nec  edax  abolere  vetuftas.” 

The  author  of  this  celebrated  poem  was  of 
this  laft  compofition  ; for,  although  he  had 
not  the  happinefs  of  an  academical  education, 
as  fome  affirm,  it  may  be  perceived,  through- 
out his  whole  poem,  that  he  had  read  much, 
and  was  very  well  accomplifhed  in  the  moft 
ufeful  parts  of  human  learning. 

Rapin  (in  his  reflections),  fpeaking  of  the 
neceflary  qualities  belonging  to  a poet,  tells 
us,  he  muft  have  a genius  extraordinary ; great 
natural  gifts ; a wit  juft,  fruitful,  piercing,  fo- 
lid,  and  univerfal ; an  underftanding  clear  and 
diftind;  an  imagination  neat  and  pleafant;  an 
elevation  of  foul  that  depends  not  only  on  art 
or  ftudy,  but  is  purely  a gift  of  Heaven, 
which  muft  be  fuftained  by  a lively  fenfe  and 
vivacity,  judgment  to  confider  wifely  of  things, 
and  vivacity  for  the  beautiful  expreflion  of 
them,  &c. 


Now, 
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iii 


Now,  how  juftly  this  character  is  due  to  our 
author,  I leave  to  the  impartial  reader,  and 
thofe  of  nicer  judgments,  who  had  the  happi- 
nefs  to  be  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
him. 

The  reputation  of  this  incomparable  poem 
is  fo  thoroughly  eftablifhed  in  the  world,  that 
it  would  be  fuperfluous,  if  not  impertinent,  to 
endeavour  any  panegyric  upon  it. — However, 
fmce  moft  men  have  a curiolity  to  have  fome 
account  of  fuch  anonymous  authors,  whofe 
compofitions  have  been  eminent  for  wit  or 
learning,  I have  been  defired  to  oblige  them 
with  fuch  informations  as  I could  receive  from 
thofe  who  had  the  happinefs  to  be  acquainted 
with  him,  and  alfo  to  rectify  the  miftakes  of 
the  Oxford  Antiquary,  in  his  Athense  Oxoni- 
enfes,  concerning  him. 
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THE 

AUTHOR’S  LIFE. 

Samuel  butler,  the  author  of  this 

excellent  poem,  was  born  in  the  parifh  of 
Streniham,  in  the  county  of  Worcefter,  and 
baptized  there  the  13th  of  February,  1613. 
His  father,  who  was  of  the  fame  name,  was 
an  honeft  country  farmer,  who  had  fome  fmall 
eftate  of  his  own,  but  rented  a much  greater 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor  where  he  lived. 
However,  perceiving  in  his  fon  an  early  in- 
clination to  learning,  he  made  a fhift  to  have 
him  educated  in  the  free-fchool  at  Worcefter, 
under  Mr.  Henry  Bright;  where  having 
pa{fed  the  ufual  time,  and  being  become  an 
excellent  fchool-fcholar,  he  went  for  fome 
little  time  to  Cambridge,  but  was  never  ma- 
triculated into  that  univeriity,  his  father’s  abi- 
lities not  being  fufficient  to  be  at  the  charge 
of  an  academical  education;  fo  that  our  au- 
thor returned  foon  into  his  native  country, 
and  became  clerk  to  one  Mr.  Jefferies  of  Earls- 
Croom,  an  eminent  juftice  of  the  peace  for 
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that  county,  with  whom  he  lived  fome  years, 
in  an  eafy  and  no  contemptible  fervice.  Here, 
by  the  indulgence  of  a kind  matter,  he  had 
fufficient  leifure  to  apply  himfelf  to  whatever 
learning  his  inclinations  led  him,  which  were 
chiefly  hiftory  and  poetry,  to  wThich,  for  his 
diverfion,  he  joined  mufic  and  painting;  and 
I have  feen  fome  pictures,  faid  to  be  of  his 
drawing,  which  remained  in  that  family; 
which  I mention  not  for  the  excellency  of 
them,  but  to  fatisfy  the  reader  of  his  early 
inclinations  to  that  noble  art ; for  which  alfo 
he  was  afterwards  entirely  beloved  by  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Cooper,  one  of  the  moft  eminent  painters 
of  his  time. 

He  was,  after  this,  recommended  to  that 
great  encourager  of  learning  ElifabethCountefs 
of  Kent,  where  he  had  not  only  the  oppor- 
tunity to  confult  all  manner  of  learned  books, 
but  to  converfe  alfo  with  that  living  library  of 
learning,  the  great  Mr.  Selden. 

Our  author  lived  fome  time  alfo  with  Sir 
Samuel  Luke,  who  was  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Bedfordfhire;  but,  to  his  difhonour,  an 
eminent  commander  under  the  ufurper  Oliver 
Cromwell:  and  then  it  was,  as  I am  in- 
formed, he  compofed  this  loyal  poem.  For 
though  fate,  more  than  choice,  feems  to  have 
7 placed 
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placed  him  in  the  fervice  of  a knight  fo  noto- 
rious, both  in  his  perfon  and  politics,  yet,  by 
the  rule  of  contraries,  one  may  obferve, 
throughout  his  whole  poem,  that  he  was 
moft  orthodox,  both  in  his  religion  and 
loyalty.  And  I am  the  more  induced  to  be- 
lieve he  wrote  it  about  that  time,  becaufe  he 
had  then  the  opportunity  to  converfe  with 
thofe  living  characters  of  rebellion,  nonfenfe, 
and  hypocrify,  which  he  fo  lively  and  pathe- 
tically expofes  throughout  the  whole  work. 

After  the  reftoration  of  King  Charles  II. 
thofe  who  were  at  the  helm,  minding  mo- 
ney more  than  merit,  our  author  found  thofe 
verfes  of  Juvenal  to  be  exactly  verified  in 
himfelf : 

u Haud  facile  emergunt,  quorum  virtutibus  obftat 
Res  angufta  domi 

And  being  endued  with  that  innate  modefty 
which  rarely  finds  promotion  in  princes  courts, 
he  became  fecretary  to  Richard  Earl  of  Car- 
bury,  Lord  Prefident  of  the  principality  of 
Wales,  who  made  him  Steward  of  Ludlow 
cattle,  when  the  court  there  was  revived. 
About  this  time,  he  married  one  Mrs.  Her- 
bert, a gentlewoman  of  a very  good  family, 
but  no  widow,  as  our  Oxford  Antiquary  has 
reported : She  had  a competent  fortune,  but 
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it  was  moft  of  it  unfortunately  loft,  by  being 
put  out  on  ill  fecurities,  fo  that  it  was  little 
advantage  to  him.  He  is  reported  by  our 
Antiquary  to  have  been  fecretary  to  his  Grace 
George  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when  he  was 
Chancellor  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge; 
but  whether  that  be  true  or  no,  it  is  certain, 
the  Duke  had  a great  kindnefs  for  him,  and 
was  often  a benefactor  to  him.  But  no  man 
was  a more  generous  friend  to  him,  than  that 
Maecenas  of  all  learned  and  witty  men,  Charles 
Lord  Buckhurft,  the  late  Earl  of  Dorfet  and 
Middlefex,  who  being  himfelf  an  excellent 
poet,  knew  how  to  fet  a juft  value  upon  the 
ingenious  performances  of  others,  and  has 
often  taken  care  privately  to  relieve  and  fup- 
ply  the  neceffities  of  thofe  wrhofe  modefty 
would  endeavour  to  conceal  them  ; of  which 
our  author  was  a fignal  inftance,  as  feveral 
others  have  been,  who  are  now  living.  In 
fine,  the  integrity  of  his  life,  the  acutenefs  of 
his  wit,  and  eafinefs  of  his  converfation,  had 
rendered  him  moft  acceptable  to  all  men ; yet 
he  prudently  avoided  multiplicity  of  acquaint- 
ance, and  wifely  chofe  fuch  only  whom  his 
difcerning  judgment  could  diftinguifii  (as  Mr. 
Cowley  expreffeth  it) 

“ From  the  great  vulgar,  or  the  final  1.” 

And 
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IX. 


And  having  thus  lived  to  a good  old  age, 
admired  by  all,  though  perfonally  known  to 
few,  he  departed  this  life  in  the  year  1680, 
and  was  buried  at  the  charge  of  his  good 

friend  Mr.  L ville  of  the  T — le*,  in  the 

yard  belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  Co- 
vent-Garden,  at  the  weft  end  of  the  faid  yard, 
on  the  north  fide,  under  the  wall  of  the  faid 
church,  and  under  that  wall  which  parts  the 
yard  from  the  common  highway.  And,  fince 
he  has  no  monument  yet  fet  up  for  him,  give 
me  leave  to  borrow  his  epitaph  from  that  of 
Michael  Drayton  the  poet,  as  the  author  of 
Mr. Cowley’s  has  partly  done  before  me  : 

“ And  tho’  no  monument  can  claim 
To  be  the  treafurer  of  thy  name, 

This  work,  which  ne’er  will  die,  fhall  be 
An  everlaifing  monument  to  thee.” 

The  characters  of  this  poem  are  for  the 
moft  part  obvious,  even  to  the  meaneft  pre- 
tenders to  learning  or  hiftory;  nor  can  fcarce 

* “ Mr.W.  Longueville  would  fain  have  buried  Butler  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey ; and  fpoke  in  that  view  to  fome  of  thofe 
wealthy  perfons  who  had  admired  him  fo  much  in  his  life-  time, 
offering  to  pay  his  part;  but  none  of  them  would  contribute. 
Upon  which  Mr.  Longueville  buried  him  with  the  greateft  pri- 
vacy (but  at  the  fame  time  very  decently),  in  Covent-Garden 
church-yard,  at  his  own  expence,  himfelf  and  feven  or  eight 
perfons  more  following  the  corpfe  to  the  grave.”  Hudibras’s 
life,  Gen.  Hift.  Di6t.  vol.  vi.  p.2 gg,  marg.  note.  And  I will 
beg  leave  to  add,  that  the  burial  fervice  was  read  over  him  by 
the  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Patrick  (afterwards  Lord  Bithop  of 
Ely),  then  minifter  of  the  pariih. 

any 
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any  one  be  fo  ignorant,  as  not  to  know,  that 
the  chief  dcfign  thereof  is  a fatirc  againft  thofe 
incendiaries  of  church  and  ftate,  who,  in  the 
late  rebellion,  under  pretence  of  religion, 
murdered  the  beft  of  kings,  to  introduce  the 
worft  of  governments;  deftroyed  the  beft  of 
churches,  that  hypocrify,  novelty,  and  non- 
fenfe,  might  be  predominant  amongft  us; 
and  overthrew  our  wholefome  laws  and  con- 
ftitutions,  to  make  way  for  their  blefled  anar- 
chy and  confufion,  which  at  laft  ended  in  ty- 
ranny. But  fmce,  according  to  the  proverb, 
none  are  fo  blind  as  they  that  will  not  fee ; fo 
thofe  who  are  not  refolved  to  be  invincibly 
ignorant,  I refer,  for  their  further  fatisfaction, 
to  the  hiftories  of  Mr.  Fowlis  of  Prefbytery, 
and  Mr.  Walker  of  Independency,  but  more 
efpecially  to  that  incomparable  hiftory  lately 
publifhed,  wrote  by  Edward  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, which  are  fufficient  to  fatisfy  any  un- 
biased perfon,  that  his  general  characters  are 
not  fictitious;  and  I could  heartily  wifh  thefe 
times  were  fo  reformed,  that  they  were  not 
applicable  to  fome  even  now  living.  How- 
ever, there  being  feveral  particular  perfons  re- 
flected on  which  are  not  commonly  known, 
and  fome  old  ftories  and  uncouth  words  which 
want  explication,  we  have  thought  fit  to  do 

that 
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that  right  to  their  memories,  and,  for  the  bet- 
ter information  of  the  lefs  learned  readers,  to 
explain  them  in  fome  additional  annotations. 

How  often  the  imitation  of  this  poem  has 
been  attempted,  and  with  how  little  fuccefs, 

I leave  the  readers  to  judge.  In  the  year 
1663,  there  came  out  a lpurious  book,  called 
The  Second  Part  of  Hudibras,  which  is  re- 
flected upon  by  our  author,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  Whacum,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
his  Second  Part.  Afterwards  came  out  the 
* Dutch  and  Scotch  Hudibras,  Butler’s  Ghoft, 
the  Occafional  Hypocrite,  and  fome  others  of 
the  fame  nature,  which,  compared  with  this 
(Virgil  Traveftie  excepted),  defervc  only  to  be 
condemned  ad  jicunt  et  piperem,  or,  if  you 
pleafe,  to  more  bafe  and  fervile  offices. 

Some  vain  attempts  have  been  likewife 
made  to  tranflate  fome  parts  of  it  into  Latin; 
but  how  far  they  fall  Ihort  of  that  fpirit  of 
the  Engliffi  wit,  I leave  the  meaneft  capacity 
that  underftands  them  to  judge.  The  follow- 
ing fimiles  I have  heard  were  done  by  the 
learned  Dr.  Harmer,  once  Greek  profelfor  at 
Oxon: 

* May’ ft  thou  print  H — , or  fome  duller  afs, 

Jorden,  or  him  that  wrote  Dutch  Hudibras. 

Oldham,  upon  a printer  that  had  expofed  him  by  printing  a 
piece.  Works  1703,  p.  20'1. 


“ So 
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<e  So  learned  Taliacotius  from,”  &c. 

<£  Sic  adfcititios  nafos  de  clune  torofi 
Vedtoris,  dodla  fecuit  Taliacotius  arte, 

Qui  potuere  parem  durando  aequare  parentem. 
At  poftquam  fato  clunis  computruit,  ipfum 
Una  fympathicum  coepit  abefcere  roftrum.” 


“ So  wind  in  the  Hypocondres  pent,”  &c. 

“ Sic  Hypocondriaces  inclufa  meatibus  aura 
Definet  in  crepitum,  ft  fertur  prono  per  alvum  : 
Sed  ft  fumma  petat,  montifque  invaferit  arcem, 
Divinus  furor  eft,  et  confcia  flamma  futuri.” 


“ So  lawyers,  left  the  bear  defendant,” 

ct  Sic  legum  myftae,  ne  forfan  pax  foret,  urfam 
Inter  furantem  fefe,  adloremque  moloflum  ; 

Faucibus  injiciunt  clavos  dentifque  refigunt, 
Lu6lantefque  canes  coxis  femorifque  revellunt. 
Errores  juftafque  moras  obtendere  certi, 

Judiciumque  prius  revocare  ut  prorfus  iniquum. 
Tandem  poft  aliquod  breve  refpiramen  utrinque, 

Ut  pugrias  iterent,  crebris  hortatibus  urgent. 

Eja!  agite,  6 cives,  iterumque  in  prselia  tradunt.” 

There  are  fome  verfes,  which,  for  reafons  of 
ftate,  eafy  to  be  guefled  at,  were  thought  fit 
to  be  omitted  in  the  firfl  impreffion;  as  thefe 
which  follow: 


“ Did 
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“ Did  not  the  learned  * Glyn  and  f Maynard, 

To  make  good  fubjedls  traitors,  ftrain  hard? 

Was  not  the  king,  by  proclamation, 

Declar’d  a J traitor  through  the  nation  ?” 

* Serjeant  Glyn  declared,  That  the  proteflation  of  the  bi- 
fhops  (in  favour  of  their  rights)  was  high  treal'on.  Echard’s  Hift. 
of  England,  voi.  ii.  p.  2 76.  He  adted  as  judge  during  O.  Crom- 
well’s ufurpation.  See  Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  332. 

f Serjeant  Maynard  was  a manager  at  the  Earl  of  Strafford’s 
trial,  Echard,  vol.  ii.  p.  23  6;  and  though,  upon  the  declaration 
of  no  more  addreffes  to  the  king,  1647-8,  he  drew  up  a famous 
argument  againft  that  declaration,  lhewing,  that,  by  that  refo- 
lution,  they  did,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  diffolve  the  parliament, 
and  he  knew  not  after  that  with  what  fecurity  in  point  of  law 
they  could  meet  together  and  join  with  them,  Echard,  vol.  ii. 
p.  5Q5,  yet  he  condefcended,  during  the  ufurpation,  to  adt  as 
Cromwell’s  ferjeant.  When  he  waited  on  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
with  the  men  of  the  law,  he  was  then  near  ninety,  and  faid  (as 
Bp.  Burnet  obferves,  Hiflory  of  his  own  Time,  voi.  i.  p.  803) 
“ the  livelielt  thing  that  was  heard  of  on  that  occabon:  The 
Prince  took  notice  of  his  great  age,  and  faid,  that  he  had  out- 
lived all  the  men  of  the  law  of  his  time ; he  anfwered,  He  had 
like  to  have  outlived  the  law  itfelf,  if  his  Highnefs  had  not 
come  over.”  If  that  had  happened,  he  had  certainly  outlived 
it  twice.  He  was  very  eminent  in  his  profeflion,  and  made 
more  of  it  than  any  one  of  his  time.  Mr.  Whitelocke  obferves 
(in  his  Mem.),  that  he  made  7001.  in  one  fummer’s  circuit  ; 
and  to  his  great  gains  in  his  profeflion  Mr.  Oldham  alludes,  fee 
a fatire,  Oldham’s  Poems,  1703,  p.424. 

“ Then  be  advifed,  the  flighted  mufe  forfake. 

And  Cook  and  Dalton  for  thy  ftudy  take; 

For  fees  each  term,  fweat  in  the  crowded  hall. 

And  there  for  charters  and  crack’d  titles  bawl ; 

Where  M d thrives,  and  pockets  more  each  year 

Than  forty  laureats  on  a theatre.” 

X Alluding  to  the  vote  of  the  Parliament,  upon  the  King’s 
efcape  from  Hampton  Court,  .November  11,  1647,  (though  he 
had  left  his  reafons  for  fo  doing,  in  a letter  to  the  Parliament, 
and  another  to  the  General),  “ That  it  lhould  be  conflfcation 
of  eftate,  and  lofs  of  life  without  mercy,  to  any  one  who  de- 
tained the  King’s  perfon,  without  revealing  it  to  the  two 
houfes.”  Echard’s  Hiflory  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  588. 


And 
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And  now  I heartily  wifh  I could  gratify 
your  further  curiofity  with  fome  of  thofe 
golden  remains  which  are  in  the  cuftody  of 

Mr.  L ville ; but  not  having  the  happi- 

nefs  to  be  very  well  acquainted  with  him,  nor 
intereft  to  procure  them,  I defire  you  will  be 
content  with  the  following  copy,  which  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Aubrey  ah/ures  me  he  had  from 
the  author  himfelf : 

c‘  No  Jefuit  e’er  took  in  hand 

To  plant  a church  in  barren  land  ; 

Nor  ever  thought  it  worth  the  while 
A Swede  or  Rufs  to  reconcile : 

For,  where  there  is  no  (lore  of  wealth, 

Souls  are  not  worth  the  charge  of  health. 

Spain,  in  America,  had  two  defigns 
To  fell  their  gofpel  for  their  mines. 

For,  had  the  Mexicans  been  poor. 

No  Spaniard  twice  had  landed  on  their  fhore : 

’Twas  gold  the  Catholic  religion  planted, 

Which,  had  they  wanted  gold,  they  Rill  had  wanted. 

The  Oxford  Antiquary  afcribes  to  our  au- 
thor two  pamphlets,  fuppofed  falfely,  as  he 
fays,  to  be  Will.  Pryn’s ; the  one  entitled, 
Mola  Afinaria;  or.  The  Unreafonable  and 
Infupportable  Burthen  prefled  upon  the 
Shoulders  of  this  groaning  Nation,  &c.  Lon- 
don, 1659,  in  one  Iheet  4to.  The  other,  ' 
Two  Letters,  one  from  John  Audland,  a 

Quaker, 
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Quaker,  to  Will.  Pryn;  the  other,  Pryn’s  An- 
fwer;  in  three  fheets  in  folio,  1672. 

I have  alfo  feen  a fmall  poem,  of  one  fheet 
in  quarto,  on  Du  Vail,  a notorious  highway- 
man, faid  to  be  wrote  by  our  author ; but 
how  truly,  I know  not. 


. 
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Though  fomewhat  has  already  been  faid 
in  the  way  of  preface,  by  the  writer  of  Mr. 
Butler’s  life ; yet  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give 
the  reader  a fhort  account  of  the  purport  and 
defign  of  thefe  notes. 

They  are  chiefly  hiftorical  and  explanatory, 
with  a fmall  mixture  of  critical  ones  by  my 
friends.  The  laft  are  defigned  to  illuftrate 
fome  few  of  the  poetical  beauties  of  Hudibras, 
and  to  prove  that  it  is  at  leaft  equal  to  the 
moft  celebrated  poems  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage ; and  its  conformity  in  fome  refpedts  to 
epic  poetry  will  be  evinced,  and  comparifons 
here  and  there  drawn,  from  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Milton. 

But  thefe  are  fo  few,  that  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented,  that  the  poet  has  not  yet  met  with 
an  Addifon,  a Prior,  a Pope,  or  a Swift,  to  do 
him  juftice  in  this  refpedl. 

The  hiftorical  and  explanatory  notes  are  in- 
tended to  clear  up  the  hiftorical  parts  of  the 
poem,  which  have  in  a great  meafure  been 
pafled  over  in  the  former  annotations. 

VOL.I.  b 
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And  the  reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  better  ap- 
prehend and  relifh  the  fatire  couched  in  this 
poem,  when  he  is  acquainted  with  the  perfons 
and  tranfaClions  at  which  it  is  levelled. 

Though  Hudibras  has  paflfed  many  editions, 
the  real  perfons,  fhadowed  under  borrowed 
and  fictitious  names,  have  never  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  any  of  them : This  has  engaged 
the  generality  of  readers  to  think,  that  thofe 
renowned  champions,  Crowdero,  Orfin,  Tal- 
gol,  Magnano,  Cerdon,  Colon,  and  the  brave 
heroine  Trulla,  were  only  imaginary  perfons; 
from  whence  many  have  concluded  thefe  ad- 
ventures to  be  romantic  and  fabulous,  inftead 
of  true  hiftory:  But  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
notes,  1 fliall  endeavour  to  obviate  that  error; 
and  hope  to  prove  that  the  greatefl  part  of 
the  poem  contains  a feries  of  adventures  that 
did  really  happen : All  the  real  perfons  Iha- 
dowed  under  fictitious  characters  will  be 
brought  to  view  from  Sir  Roger  L’Eftrange, 
who,  being  perfonally  acquainted  with  the 
poet,  undoubtedly  received  the  fecret  from 
him. 

Under  the  perfon  wThom  he  calls  Hudibras, 
whom,  he  makes  the  hero  of  this  poem,  the 
author  gives  us  the  true  character  of  a Prefby- 
terian  committee-man  and  juftice  of  the 
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peace,  who,  notwithftanding  they  themfelves 
were  guilty  of  all  forts  of  wickednefs,  yet 
pretended  to  be  fo  fcrupulous,  that  they  could 
not  in  confcience  permit  the  country  people 
to  ufe  the  diverllons  they  were  fometimes  ac- 
cuftomed  to,  of  dancing  round  a may-pole* 
bear-baitings,  riding  the  Ikimmington,  and 
the  like. 

The  character  therefore  of  the  Knight 
might  fuit  many  of  thofe  bufy,  meddling* 
pragmatical  fellows  who  were  put  into  com- 
mittees then  fet  up  in  every  county,  and  the 
commiffions  of  the  peace,  that  they  might  op- 
prefs  all  fuch  as  were  believed  to  be  friends  to 
the  King,  and  the  ancient  government  in 
church  and  ftate;  and  who  adted  like  fo  many 
petty  tyrants  in  all  parts  of  the  nation : How- 
ever, we  can  hardly  doubt,  but  the  author 
had  one  particular  perfon  in  view,  whofe  ad- 
ventures he  gives  us  under  the  name  of  Hudi- 
bras,  who  actually  endeavoured  to  fupprefs  a 
bear-baiting,  and  fet  a fiddler  in  the  flocks, 
and  was  on  that  occafion  vilified  and  abufed 
by  the  mob.  It  has  been  fuggefted  by  a re- 
verend and  learned  perfon,  to  whom  I fhall 
acknowledge  my  obligations  before  I finifli 
this  preface,  that,  notwithftanding  Sir  Samuel 
Luke  of  Woodend,  in  the  parifh  of  Cople,  in 
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Bedfordfliire,  has  generally  been  reputed  the 
hero  of  this  poem,  yet,  from  the  circum- 
ftances  of  his  being  compared  to  Sir  Samuel 
Luke,  Part  i.  Canto  i.  line  906,  &c.  it  is 
fcarce  probable  that  he  was  intended,  it  being 
an  uncommon  thing  to  compare  a perfon  to 
himfelf ; that  the  feene  of  aeftion  was  in 
weftern  clime,  whereas  Bedfordfliire  is  north 
of  London ; and  that  he  was  credibly  in- 
formed, by  a Bencher  of  Gray’s-Inn,  who  had 
it  from  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Butler’s,  that 
the  perfon  intended  was  Sir  Henry  Rofewell 
of  Ford- Abbey  in  Devonfhire.  Thefe  indeed 
would  be  probable  reafons  to  deprive  Bedford- 
fliire of  its  hero,  did  not  Mr.  Butler,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  1649,  give  the  fame  defeription 
of  Sir  Samuel  Luke ; and  in  his  Dunftable 
Downs  exprefsly  ftyle  Sir  Samuel  Luke  Sir 
Hudibras : and,  from  the  fham  Second  Part 
published  1663,  it  appears,  that  the  bear- 
baiting  was  at  Brentford,  which  is  weft  of 
London,  and  this  might  induce  him  to  fay. 
Part  i.  Canto  i.  v.  677, 

“ In  weftern  clime  there  is  a town,”  &c. 

The  defign  of  the  author  in  writing  this 
poem  was  to  expofe  the  hypocrify  and 
wickednefs  of  thofe  who  began  and  carried 

on 
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on  the  rebellion,  under  a pretence  of  pro- 
moting religion  and  godlinefs,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  a&ed  againft  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion.  But,  in  order  to  under- 
fiand  the  feveral  difputes  between  the  Knight 
and  Squire,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  an 
abflrafl:  of  their  forms  of  church  govern- 
ment and  worfhip,  which  may  be  a clue  to 
guide  us  through  feveral  parts  of  the  poem, 
which  to  the  generality  of  readers  may  be 
thought  not  a little  intricate.  And,  firft,  to 
give  fome  account  of  the  Prefbyterian  fcheme 
of  church  government,  as  they  endeavoured  to 
have  it  fet  up  here:  and  likewife  of  the  Inde- 
pendent fcheme  (whom  the  Anabaptifts,  alfo, 
fuch  as  Ralph  was,  agreed  with  in  this  point, 
though  they  differed  about  infant  baptifm, 
who  were  alfo  for  a fort  of  church  govern- 
ment, but  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Prefbyterians).  I think  this  the  more  necef- 
fary,  becaufe  little  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  our 
hiftories  of  thofe-  times:  and  without  fome 
knowledge  of  their  feveral  fchemes,  many 
things,  particularly  the  rubs  the  Squire  gives 
the  Knight  in  this  poem,  and  the  difputes 
between  them,  are  not  to  be  underftood. 

According  to  the  Prefbyterian  fcheme,  every 
parifh  was  to  have  a paftor  or  minifter,  and 
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two  ruling  elders,  who  were  lay-men,  to  be 
chofen  by  the  parifhioners,  and  one  or  more 
deacons  to  be  chofen  in  the  fame  manner, 
who  were  to  receive  the  alms  collected  at  the 
church  doors,  and  to  diftribute  them  as  di- 
rected by  the  minifter  and  ruling  elders  : and 
they  had  a fcribe  to  regifter  what  they  did. 
It  was  a {landing  maxim,  that  in  all  cafes 
there  lliould  be  two  ruling  elders  to  one  mi- 
nifter,  and  thefe  governed  by  the  whole  pa- 
ri ill  in  matters  relating  to  church  difcipline. 
And  if  the  parifh  was  fmall,  as  fome  country 
parifhes  are,  and  had  not  two  perfons  in  it  fit 
to  be  ruling  elders,  it  was  immediately  to  be 
under  the  government  of  the  claffis.  The 
olaffis  confifted  of  a number  of  parifhes  to  be 
united  for  that  purpofe ; the  minifters  and 
elders  fo  united,  being  the  ecclefiaflical  go- 
vernors of  all  within  that  precind,  having  the 
fame  power  thus  met  in  a claffis,  over  all  per- 
fons within  that  precind,  that  each  minifter 
and  his  elders  had  over  the  feveral  parifhes : 
then  there  was  a provincial  fynod,  or  an  af- 
fembly  of  all  the  daffies  in  a whole  county,  to 
which  fynod  each  claffis  fent  two  minifters, 
and  four  ruling  elders ; and  above  thefe, 
there  was  to  be  a national  fynod,  to  which 
the  provincial  ft  nods  were  to  fend  their  de- 
puties, 
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puties,  amongft  which  there  were  always  to 
be  two  ruling  elders  to  one  minifter;  but 
what  number  every  province  was  to  fend  to 
this  national  fynod,  is  not  fet  down  in  any 
ordinance  I have  yet  feen. 

The  congregational  or  parochial  elderfhip 
or  affembly  were  to  meet  once  a week,  or 
oftener,  and  were  empowered  by  an  ordinance 
of  the  two  houfes,  dated  Die  Luna,  20  Odh> 
ber  1645,  to  examine  any  perfon  complained 
of,  for  any  matter  of  fcandal  recited  in  that 
ordinance,  fuch  as  adultery,  fornication,  drunk- 
ennefs,  curling,  fwearing,  gaming  on  the  Lord’s 
day,  or  travelling  on  that  day  without  juft 
occafion,  with  a multitude  of  other  matters, 
filling  up  one  page  of  a book  clofe  printed  in 
quarto.  “ This  elderfhip  (fays  the  ordinance) 
fhall  examine  upon  oath  fuch  witnefles  as 
lhall  be  produced  before  them,  either  for  ac- 
quitting or  condemning  the  party  fo  accufed 
of  any  of  the  fcandalous  crimes  aforefaid,  not 
capital,  upon  the  teftimony  of  two  credible 
witnefles  at  leaft ; and  if  they  are  proved 
guilty  of  the  crimes  they  are  charged  with, 
then  is  the  elderfhip  to  fufpend  them  from  the 
Lord’s  Supper/  and  fatisfadlion  fhall  be  given 
to  the  elderfhip  of  every  congregation,  by  a 
fufficient  manifeftationof  the  offender’s  repent- 
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ance,  before  a perfon  lawfully  convi&ed  of  fuch 
matters  of  fcandal,  as  aforefaid,  and  thereupon 
fufpended  from  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  be  admitted  thereto.  If  any  man 
fufpended  from  the  Lord’s  Supper  fliall  find 
himfelf  grieved  by  the  elderfhip  of  any  con- 
gregation, he  fhall  have  liberty  to  appeal  to 
the  claffical  elderfhip,  and  from  thence  to  the 
provincial  afifembly,  from  thence  to  the  na- 
tional, and  from  thence  to  the  parliament. 
The  claffical  elderfhip  was  appointed  to  meet 
once  a month,  the  provincial  aflembly  twice 
in  a year,  and  the  national  aflembly  when  the 
parliament  pleafed  to  call  them.  Thus  the 
parliament  kept  the  Preflbyterians  here  under 
their  own  rule,  but  in  Scotland  the  national 
aflembly  w7ould  acknowledge  no  fuperior  in 
what  they  thought  fit  to  call  fpirituals.” 

The  Independents  were  fo  called,  becaufe 
they  maintained  that  every  congregation  was 
a complete  church  within  itfelf,  and  ought  to 
have  no  dependency  as  to  matters  relating  to 
religion  on  any  other  aflembly,  claffical,  pro- 
vincial, or  national,  nor  on  any  civil  magif- 
trate.  They  chofe  their  own  minifter,  and 
that  choice  gave  him  fufficient  authority  to 
preach  without  any  ordination  ; whereas  the 
Prefbyterians  required,  that  every  minifter 
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fhould  be  ordained  by  laying  on  the  hands  of 
the  Prefbytery.  The  Independents  alfo  al- 
lowed any  gifted  brother,  that  is,  any  one  who 
thought  himfelf  qualified,  to  preach  and  pray 
in  their  afifemblies  himfelf ; and  though  Inde- 
pendent teachers  got  parifh  churches  and  good 
livings,  as  well  as  the  Prefbyterians,  preached 
in  them,  and  received  the  profits  of  them,  yet 
all  their  parifhioners  were  not  properly  their 
congregation ; they  were  their  hearers  indeed, 
that  is,  fuch  as  might  hear  them  preach,  but 
not  fuch  unto  whom  they  would  adminifiier 
facraments;  they  had  a feledt  company  for 
that  purpofe  out  of  feveral  pariflhes,  who  en- 
tered into  a covenant  with  him  they  chofe  for 
their  minifter,  and  with  one  another,  to  walk 
by  fuch  rules  as  they  thought  proper  to  agree 
upon,  and  to  appoint  elders,  who,  together 
with  their  minifters,  were  to  have  a fort  of 
rule  over  the  congregation ; I fay,  a fort  of 
rule,  becaufe  I think  there  lay  an  appeal  to 
the  whole  congregation.  In  this  covenant  the 
rulers  promifed,  in  the  prefence  of  Chrift,  to 
rule  faithfully,  diligently,  and  courageoufly  in 
the  faith,  and  in  the  fear  of  God,  &c. ; and 
the  ruled  promifed  to  obey  their  rulers,  and 
fubmit  to  them  according  to  the  word  of  God. 
Thefe  covenants  have  different  terms  in  difV 
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ferent  congregations,  for,  as  they  are  all  inde- 
pendent one  from  another,  no  congregation 
can  impofe  a form  upon  another.  There  is  a 
long  covenant  of  this  kind  which  was  entered 
into  by  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Richard  Da- 
vis of  Rothwell  in  Northamptonfhire,  printed 
in  the  year  1 700.  And  Mr.  Daniel  Williams, 
a famous  Independent  minilter  (who,  as  the 
newfpapers  faid,  died  worth  fifty  thoufand 
pounds),  in  a letter  which  he  wrote  to  a rich 
widow  who  had  left  his  congregation,  put  her 
in  mind  of  the  covenant  Ihe  had  entered  into, 
faying,  “ Did  not  you,  before  God  and  his 
angels,  renew  your  baptifmal  covenant,  and 
accept  me  as  your  pallor,  and  folemnly  en- 
gage to  walk  in  fubjeCtion  to  Chrifl’s  appoint- 
ment ? If  you  have  forgotten  it,  yet  know  it 
is  recorded  on  high,  and  not  forgotten  by 
God.  And  how  often  have  you  witnefifed  it 
at  the  table  of  the  Lord!  Does  not  Chrifl, 
who  appointed  a fpecial  relation  between  peo- 
ple and  their  pallors,  account  you  to  be  re- 
lated to  me  as  your  pallor ; and  does  he  not 
therefore  command  you  to  obey  me,  as  having 
the  rule  over  you,  and  to  fubmit  yourfelf  to 
me  according  to  his  word  ?”  There  is  a great 
deal  more  to  the  fame  purpofe.  This  letter, 
with  remarks  upon  it  by  Mr.  Dorrington,  was 
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printed  for  Henry  Clements,  1 7 1 o.  Thus  the 
Independent  minifters,  though  they  plead  ftre- 
nuoufly  for  liberty  of  confcience,  yet  take  care 
to  hamper  the  confciences  of  all  that  join 
them,  by  impofmg  upon  them  a covenant  of 
their  own  contriving.  And  that  fuch  a cove- 
nant was  ufed  by  the  Independents  when  they 
firft  began  to  fhew  themfelves,  in  the  times 
of  which  Mr.  Butler  writes,  we  learn  from  a 
fmall  pamphlet  printed  in  the  year  1647,  the 
title  of  which  is.  What  the  Independents 
would  have,  written  by  John  Cooke  of  Gray’s- 
Inn,  barrifter,  which  I take  to  have  been 
John  Cooke,  who  was  afterwards  the  regicide. 
There  he  fays,  p,  4,  concerning  an  Indepen- 
dent, “ He  thinks  no  man  will  be  godly  un- 
lefs  he  promifes  to  be  fo,  therefore  wonders 
that  any  Chriftian  lhould  fpeak  againft  a 
church  covenant,  which  is  no  more  than  to 
promife  to  do  that  by  God’s  affiftance  which 
the  gofpel  requires  of  him.”  This  is  a full 
proof  that  the  Independents  at  that  time  ufed 
what  they  called  a church  covenant,  as  well 
as  they  have  done  fmce,  and  I fuppofe  conti- 
nue to  do  fo  ftill.  They  admit  all  perfons  to 
be  their  hearers,  but  account  none  to  be  pro- 
perly of  their  church  or  congregation,  how 
conftantly  foever  they  attend  their  prayers  or 
I fermons. 
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fcrmons,  and  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  minifters,  except  they  alfo  fign  that 
covenant. 

The  Prefbyterians  difliked  this  way  of  co- 
venanting ufed  by  the  Independents,  and  their 
calling  every  congregation  a church  without 
dependency  upon  any  other;  and  alfo  that 
they  allowed  men  to  perform  all  fpiritual 
functions,  upon  the  choice  of  the  people  only, 
without  impofition  of  the  hands  of  the  Pref- 
bytery ; forgetting  that  the  founders  of  their 
own  religion,  Calvin,  Beza,  and  others,  had 
no  other  ordination  than  what  the  Inde- 
pendent minifters  had.  Thefe  differences  con- 
tinued between  them,  and  they  treated  each 
other  as  fchifmatics,  not  only  during  the  re- 
bellion (fee  note  upon  Part  III.  Canto  ii. 
v.  77 1,  772),  but  alfo  after  the  reftoration  of 
King  Charles  II.  and  during  the  reign  of  King 
James  II.  even  till  a year  after  the  Revolution, 
and  then  they  united  together.  Of  which 
union  Mr.  Quick,  a Prefbyterian  minifter,  in 
his  Synodicon  in  Gallia  Reformat  a. , vol.  ii.  p.  467, 
gives  the  following  account. 

“ After  a moft  lamentable  fchifm  of  above 
forty  years  continuance,  it  pleafed  God  at  laft 
to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  godly  minifters  of 
the  Prefbyterian  and  Independent  perfuafion 
o with 
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with  a deep  fenfe  of  this  great  evil,  in  feparat- 
ing  fo  long  the  one  from  the  other.  Where- 
upon feveral  pious  and  learned  pallors  in  the 
city  of  London,  of  both  ways,  met  together 
divers  times,  and  conferred  each  with  other 
about  healing  this  breach  ; and  having  fre- 
quent confultations  about  it,  and  poured  out 
many  mighty  and  fervent  prayers  unto  the  God 
of  grace  and  peace  to  affill  them  in  it,  upon 
Friday  the  fixth  day  of  March,  1690,  accord- 
ing to  our  computation,  moll  of  the  dilfent- 
ing  nonconformill  minillers  in  the  city,  and 
many  others  from  the  adjacent  parts  of  it, 
met  together,  and  there  was  read  to  them  the 
heads  of  agreement  prepared  by  the  committee, 
and  which  had  been  feen  and  perufed  by  many 
of  them  before  ; and  their  alfent  unto  them 
being  demanded,  it  was  readily  accorded,  and 
afterwards  near  a hundred  gave  in  their  names 
unto  this  union.  This  example  was  taking 
and  leading  to  all  the  nonconforming  minillers 
of  England,  who,  in  many  of  their  refpedtive 
counties,  had  their  meetings  to  compofe  this 
difference,  and,  by  the  bleffing  of  God  upon 
thofe  their  endeavours,  it  was  alfo,  upon  the 
fight  and  confideration  of  the  printed  heads  of 
agreement  among  the  united  minillers  of 
London,  effeded;  whereof  notice  was  fent  up 
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to  the  brethren  here  in  London.  When  the 
London  minifters  firft  figned  this  union,  they 
unanimoufly  agreed  to  bury  in  the  grave  of 
oblivion  the  two  names  of  diftin&ion,  Prefby- 
terian  and  Independent,  and  to  communicate 
thefe  articles  of  union  unto  all  members  in 
communion  with  them,  in  their  particular 
churches,  the  Lord’s  day  come  fevennight 
after ; and  that  they  would  at  the  next  meet- 
ing acquaint  the  united  brethren,  what  enter- 
tainment and  acceptance  the  reading  of  it  had 
in  their  affemblies ; which  was  done  accord- 
ingly, and  to  general  fatisfaddon.”  After  this 
he  gives  the  heads  of  their  agreement,  which 
thofe  that  are  curious  to  know  may  confult 
the  book.  It  was  faid  then,  and  I think  it 
appears  from  the  heads  of  their  agreement, 
that  the  Prefbvterians  yielded  to  the  Indepen- 
dents in  almoft  every  point  about  which  they 
had  fo  long  contended  with  them.  So  that 
thefe  united  brethren,  as  after  this  union  they 
ftyled  themfelves,  might  ali  properly  enough 
be  called  Independents.  However,  the  names 
are  now  promifcuoufly  ufed  by  others,  and 
they  are  called  indifferently  by  either  of  thofe 
names.  For  though  many  of  them  are  now 
ordained  after  the  Prefbyterian  way,  by  im- 
pofition  of  the  hands  of  the  Prefbytery ; yet, 
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if  they  are  not  fo  ordained,  but  only  chofen, 
and  appointed  to  officiate  by  their  congrega- 
tion, they  are  by  this  agreement  fufficiently 
qualified  to  officiate  as  minifters  in  their  con- 
gregations, the  Independents  haying  always 
efteemed  fuch  ordinations  indifferent,  which 
they  might  ufe,  or  let  alone,  as  they  pleafed. 

As  to  their  worfhip  contained  in  the  Di- 
rectory while  the  Prefibyterians  had  the 

* This  Diredtory  contains  no  form  of  prayer,  or  of  adminis- 
tration of  facraments;  but  only  gives  fome  general  rules  for  the 
diredtion  of  minifters  and  people  how  to  behave  in  church.  As, 
that  the  people  Ihould  be  grave  and  ferious,  attentive  to  the 
duty  they  are  about : that  the  minifter  Ihould  begin  with 
prayer;  that  then  he  fhall  read  a pfalm,  or  a chapter  or  two 
out  of  the  Old  or  New  Teftament,  and  may  expound  them  if 
he  pleafes;  then  a pfalm  is  to  be  fung,  after  which  the  minifter 
is  to  pray  again,  then  to  preach  a fermon,  and  to  conclude  with 
another  prayer.  Baptifm  in  private  places  is  forbidden,  and 
ordered  to  be  done  only  in  the  place  of  public  worfhip.  There 
are  diredtions  for  minifters  to  inftrudt  the  congregation  in  the 
nature  and  defign  of  baptifm,  and  to  pray  on  the  occafton,  but 
in  what  words  or  form  he  pleafes.  Then  he  is  to  demand  the 
name  of  the  child,  and  to  baptife  it  in  the  form  of  words  pre- 
fcribed  in  the  gofpel.  When  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per is  to  be  adminiftered,  the  minifter,  when  his  fermon  is 
ended,  fhall  make  a ftiort  exhortation : the  table  is  to  be  placed 
where  the  communicants  may  molt  conveniently  lit  about  it, 
and  is  to  be  decently  covered.  The  minifter  is  to  begin  the 
adtion  with  fandtifying  and  bleffing  the  elements  of  bread  and 
wine  fet  before  him:  then  the  words  of  inftitution  are  to  be 
read  out  of  the  evangelifts,  or  Paul’s  firft  epiftle  to  the  Corin- 
thians; then  the  minifter  is  to  take  the  bread  into  his  hand, 
and  to  fay  thus,  or  fomething  like  it : “ I take  this  bread  and 
break  it,  and  give  it  unto  you;  take  ye,  eat  ye,  this  is  the 
body  of  Chrift ; do  this  in  remembrance  of  him.”  In  like  man- 
ner he  is  to  take  the  cup,  and  to  fay  thefe,  or  the  like  words: 
“ According  to  the  inftitution  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  1 take 
this  cup,  and  give  it  unto  you  : this  cup  is  the  New  Teftament 
in  the  blood  of  Chrift,  which  is  lhed  for  the  remillion  of  the 
ftns  of  many;  drink  ye  all  of  it.”  He  is  alfo  ordered  to  com- 
municate himfelf 5 but  it  is  not  faid,  before  he  gives  it  to 
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afcendant  in  the  parliament-houfes,  the  Lords 
and  Commons  made  an  ordinance,  dated  Die 

them,  or  after.  He  is  ordered  to  fay  thefe  words  to  the  com- 
municants in  general,  Take  ye,  eat  ye$  fo  he  fays  them  but 
once,  and  gives  the  bread,  and  alfo  the  cup  afterwards,  to  him 
that  is  next  him  ; and  fo  they  are  handed  round  the  table  front 
one  to  another.  Then  he  is  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  grace 
of  God  in  the  facrament,  and  to  conclude  with  a thankfgiving. 

When  perfons  are  to  be  married,  the  minifter  is  firft  to  pray, 
then  to  declare  the  inftitution,  ufe,  and  ends  of  matrimony, 
with  the  conjugal  duties.  Then  the  man  is  to  take  the  woman 
by  the  right  hand,  faying,  “ I,  N.  take  thee  N.  to  be  my  mar- 
ried wife,  and  do,  in  the  prefence  of  God,  and  before  this  con- 
gregation, promife  and  covenant  to  be  a loving  and  faithful 
hufband  unto  thee,  until  God  fhall  feparate  us  by  death.” 
Then  the  woman  takes  the  man  by  the  right  hand  and  fays, 
“ I,  N.  take  thee  N.  to  be  my  married  hulband,  and  J do,  in 
the  prefence  of  God,  and  before  this  congregation,  promife  and 
covenant  to  be  a loving,  faithful,  and  obedient  wife  unto  thee, 
until  God  fhall  feparate  us  by  death.”  Then,  without  any  fur- 
ther ceremony,  the  minifter  pronounces  them  to  be  man  and 
wife,  and  concludes  with  a prayer.  When  he  vifits  the  lick,  he 
is  to  ad  vile,  direct,  and  pray  with  him.  The  dead  fhall  be  de- 
cently attended  from  the  houfe  to  the  place  appointed  for  pub- 
lic burial,  and  then  immediately  interred,  without  any  cere- 
mony 5 praying,  reading,  and  finging,  both  in  going  to  and  at 
the  grave,  lhall  be  laid  afide.  In  all  thefe  diredions  for  prayer, 
the  minifter  is  to  make  his  own  prayers ; there  is  no  form  ap- 
pointed : that  would  be  to  flint  the  fpirit. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  is  once  juft  mentioned,  and  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, that  it  may  lawfully  be  ufed  as  a prayer,  as  well  as  a 
pattern  of  prayer,  but  there  is  no  order  for  the  ufe  of  it  on  any 
cccafion ; it  is  barely  recommended  to  be  ufed,  if  the  minifter 
thinks  fit,  and  juft  when  he  pleafes.  My  Lord  Clarendon  tells 
us,  vol.  i.  fol.  edit,  that  it  was  moved  that  the  Creed  and  Ten 
Commandments  fhould  be  mentioned  in  this  diredory;  but 
being  put  to  the  vote,  they  were  rejeded.  It  was  juftly  ob- 
ferved  lon^  ago,  that  this  di  redory  is  a rule  without  reftraint  j 
an  injundion  leaving  an  indifferency  to  a poflibility  of  licen- 
tioufnefs  5 an  office  without  direding  to  any  external  ad  of 
worfhip,  not  prefcribing  fo  much  as  kneeling  or  Handing, 
which  but  once  names  reverence,  but  enjoins  it  in  no  particu- 
lar j an  office  that  complies  with  no  precedent  of  fcripture,  nor 
of  any  ancient  church.  This  diredory,  not  being  commonly 
to  be  met  with,  this  large  account  is  given  of  it,  that  the  reader 
may  fee  what  the  Prefbyterians  would  have  impofed,  in  the 
room  of  the  common-prayer. 

Veneris , 
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Veneris,  3 Januarii,  1 644,  for  the  taking  away 
the  Book  of  Common-Prayer,  for  eftabli filing 
and  putting  in  execution  of  the  Directory  for 
the  public  worfliip  of  God. 

The  Directory  was  drawn  up  by  the  Aflem- 
bly  of  Divines,  which  was  called  by  the  Par- 
liament, to  affift  and  advife  them  in  the  refor- 
mation of  religion,  in  the  year  1643,  and  con- 
tinued to  fit  folong  as  the  Prefbyterians’  power 
prevailed.  This  Affembly  of  Divines,  as  it 
was  called,  confifted  of  * ten  Peers,  twenty 
members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  about 
twenty  epifcopal  Divines,  and  an  hundred  per- 
fons  more,  mo  ft  of  which  were  Prefbyterians, 
a few  Independents,  and  fome  to  reprefent  the 
kirk  of  Scotland,  who  were  very  zealous 
Prefbyterians.  Few  of  the  epifcopal  party, 
though  fummoned  with  the  reft,  ever  fat  with 
them,  and  thofe  few  that  did  foon  left  them. 
My  Lord  Clarendon  (vol.  i.  p.  530)  fays,  that, 
except  thefe  few  epifcopal  Divines,  “ the  reft 
were  all  declared  enemies  to  the  doftrine  and 
difeipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  fome  of 
them  infamous  in  their  lives  and  converfations, 

. * Mr. Selden  (Table Talk,  p.  169)  gives  thisreafon,  “That 
there  muft  be  fome  laymen  in  the  fynod,  to  overlook  the 
clergy,  left  they  fpoil  the  civil  work  : juft  as  when  the  good 
woman  puts  a cat  into  the  milk  houfe  to  kill  a moufe,  the 
fends  her  maid  to  look  after  the  cat,  left  the  cat  ihould  eat  up 
the  cream.” 
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molt  of  them  of  very  mean  parts  in  learning, 
if  not  of  fcandalous  ignorance,  and  of  no  other 
reputation  than  of  malice  to  the  church  of 
England.”  This  aflembly,  befides  the  Direc- 
tory, drew  up  * feveral  other  matters,  which 
they  addrefled,  To  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lords  and  Commons  aflemblcd  in  Parliament. 

I have  given  the  belt  account  I can  of  the 
intention  of  our  author  in  writing  this  poem ; 
and  fhall  beg  leave  to  add  fome  few  obferva- 
tions  upon  the  poem,  and  its  author. 

In  the  firfl  place,  it  may  be  proper  to  take 
notice  of  an  objection  that  has  been  made  to 
it,  by  a celebrated  writer. 

“ If  Hudibras  (fays  the  very  ingenious  Mr. 
Addifon,  Spectator,  No.  249)  had  been  fet 
out  with  as  much  wit  and  humour  in  heroic 
verfe  as  he  is  in  doggerel,  he  would  have  made 
a much  more  agreeable  figure  than  he  does; 
though  the  generality  of  his  readers  are  fo 
wonderfully  pleafed  with  his  double  rhymes, 
that  I don’t  expedl  many  will  be  of  my  opinion 
in  this  particular.”  This  feems  to  contradid: 

* They  fly  led  one  piece,  The  humble  advice  of  the  Aflem- 
bly  of  Divines,  now  fitting  by  ordinance  of  Parliament  at 
Weftminfter.  They  drew  up  likewile  a confeflion  of  faith,  a 
larger  catechifm,  and  a fhorter  catechifmj  all  addrefled  as 
their  humble  advice  to  both  Houfes  of  Parliament.  But  I do 
not  find  that  the  Parliament  added  their  authority  to  thefe 
pieces. 
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what  he  afferts  juft  before,  where  he  delivers 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  # burlefque,  when  the 
hero  is  to  be  pulled  down,  and  degraded,  runs 
beft  in  doggerel.  And  I may  appeal  to  the 
reader,  whether  our  hero,  who  was  a knight, 
colonel,  and  juftice  of  the  peace,  is  not  effec- 
tually pulled  down,  and  degraded,  in  the  cha- 
racter and  fortune  of  Sir  Hudibras?  How- 
ever, Mr.  Addifon’s  obfervation  is  certainly 
juft,  and  we  cannot  forbear  wifhing  with  Mr. 
Dryden  (fee  Dedication  to  Juvenal,  p.  128), 

* Burlejk , ludicrus  jocularis.  A burlefk  poem,  carmen  jo- 
cularc  j G.  burlefque  ; It.  burlefco.  To  burlefk  ; G.  hurler  It. 
lurlare ; Lat.  Barbaris  burdare  eft  jocare.  De  quo  vid.  Bourde, 
Jocus,  Junii  Etymologic.  Anglican.  “ With  regard  to  bur- 
lefque (fays  an  ingenious  French  writer,  Differtation  fur  la 
Poefie  Anglois,  fee  Gen.  Hift.  Di6t.  vol.  vi.  p,  296),  “ the 
Englifh  have  a poet  whofe  reputation  is  equal  to  that  of  Scar- 
ron  in  French,  I mean  the  author  of  Hudibras,  a comical  hif* 
tory  in  verfe,  written  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell:  it  is 
faid  to  be  a delicate  fatire  on  that  kind  of  interregnum  ; and 
that  it  is  levelled  particularly  at  the  condudt  of  the  Prefby- 
terians,  whom  the  author  reprefentsas  a fenfelefsfetof  people, 
promoters  of  anarchy,  and  complete  hypocrites.  Hudibras,  the 
hero  of  this  poem,  is  a holy  Don  Quixote  of  that  fe6t,  and  the 
redreffer  of  the  imaginary  wrongs  that  are  done  to  his  Dul- 
cinea.  The  Knight  has  his  Rofinante,  his  burlefque  adven- 
tures, and  his  Sancho:  but  the  Squire  of  the  Englifh  poet  is 
of  an  oppofite  chara&er  to  that  of  the  Spanifh  Sancho  for 
whereas  the  latter  is  a plain  unatfe&ed  peafant,  the  Englifh 
Squire  is  a tailor  by  trade,  a TartufF,  or  finifhed  hypocrite  by 
birth  j and  fo  deep  a dogmatic  divine,  that 

He  could  deep  myfteries  unriddle, 

As  eafily  as  thread  a needle, 

as  is  faid  in  the  poem.  The  author  of  Hudibras  is  preferable 
to  Scarron,  becaufe  he  has  one  fixed  mark  or  obje£t : and  that, 
by  a furprifing  effort  of  imagination,  he  has  found  the  art  of 
leading  his  readers  to  it,  by  diverting  them.” 
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that  fo  great  a genius  (as  Mr.  Butler  poffeffed) 
had  not  condefcended  to  burlefque,  but  left 
that  talk  to  others,  for  he  would  always  have 
excelled,  had  he  taken  any  other  kind  of 
verfe. 

But  fince  burlefque  was  his  peculiar  talent, 
and  he  has  chofen  this  kind  of  verfe,  let  us 
examine  how  far  he  may  be  juftified  and  ap- 
plauded for  it.  And  here  we  cannot  begin 
better  than  with  the  opinion  of  the  great  Mr. 
Dryden.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Butler  (Dedica- 
tion to  Juvenal,  p.  128,  129),  he  fays,  “ The 
worth  of  his  poem  is  too  well  known  to  need 
my  commendation;  and  he  is  above  my  cen- 
fure ; the  choice  of  his  numbers  is  fuitable 
enough  to  his  defign,  as  he  has  managed 
it;  but  in  any  other  hand,  the  fhortnefs  of 
his  verfe,  and  the  quick  returns  of  rhyme,  had 
debafed  the  dignity  of  ftyle:  His  good  fenfe 
is  perpetually  Alining  through  all  he  writes; 
it  affords  us  not  the  time  of  finding  faults; 
we  pafs  through  the  levity  of  his  rhyme,  and 
one  is  immediately  carried  into  fome  admir- 
able ufeful  thought:  After  all  he  has  chofen 
this  kind  of  verfe,  and  has  written  the  beft 

• , 9 9 

in  it. 

To  this  let  me  add,  that  the  fhortnefs  of 
verfe,  and  quick  returns  of  rhyme,  have  been 
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fome  of  the  .principal  means  of  raifing  and 
perpetuating  the  fame  which  this  poem  has 
acquired;  for  the  turns  of  wit  and  fatirical 
fayings,  being  fhort  and  pithy,  are  therefore 
more  tenable  by  the  memory;  and  this  is  the 
reafon  why  Hudibrasis  more  frequently  quoted 
in  converfation  than  the  fineft  pieces  of  wit 
in  heroic  poetry. 

* “ As  to  the  double  rhymes,  we  have  Mr. 
Dryden’s  authority  (ibid.  p.  t?8),  that  they 
are  neeeffary  companions  of  burlefque  writ- 
ing. Befides,  were  they  really  faults,  they 
are  neither  fo  many  as  to  call  a blemifh  upon 
the  known  excellencies  of  this  poem;  nor  yet 
folely  to  captivate  the  affedtions  of  the  gene- 
rality of  its  readers:  No;  their  admiration  is 
moved  by  a higher  pleafure  than  the  mere 
jingle  of  words;  the  fublimity  of  wit  and 
pungency  of  fatire  claim  our  regard  and  merit 
our  higheft  applaufc:  In  fhort,  the  poet  has 
furprifmgly  difplayed  the  nobleft  thoughts  in 
a drefs  fo  humorous  and  comical,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  th^t  it  foon  became  the  chief  enter- 
tainment of  the  King  and  court  after  its 

* “ As  to  the  double  rhymes  in  Hudibras  (fays  the  author 
of  the  Grub-lireet  Journal,  No.  47,  fee  General  Hillorical  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  vi.  p.  295),  though  fome  have  looked  upon  them 
as  a blemiih,  it  is  generally  the  reverfe,  they  heightening  the 
ridicule  that  was  otherwife  in  the  reprefentation,  of  which 
many  iniiances  may  be  produced.”  (See  No.  48.) 
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publication,  was  highly  cfteemed  by  one  of 
the  greateft  wits  * in  that  reign,  and  ftill  con- 
tinues to  be  an  entertainment  to  all  who 
have  a tafte  for  the  moil  refined  ridicule  and 
fatire. 

Hudibras  is  then  an  indifputable  original ; 
for  the  poet  trod  in  a path  wherein  he  had  no 
guide,  nor  has  he  had  many  followers.  Though 
he  had  no  pattern,  yet  he  had  the  art  of  erect- 
ing himfelf  into  a ftandard,  lofty  and  elegant. 
Numberlefs  imitators  have  been  unwarily 
drawn  after  it : his  method  and  verfe  he  has 
cholen  at  firft  view  feeming  fo  eafy  and  invit- 
ing, they  were  readily  lifted  into  the  view  of 
his  fame:  but  alas!  how  miferably  have  they 
failed  in  the  attempt.  Such  wretched  imita- 
tions have  augmented  the  fame  of  the  origi- 
nal, and  evidenced  the  chiefeft  excellency  in 
writing  to  be  in  Butler,  which  is  the  being 
natural  and  eafy,  and  yet  inimitable. 

This  has  been  long  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
raCleriftic  of  Hudibras,  grounded  upon  an  un- 

* The  Earl  of  Rochefter  Teemed  to  fet  a high  value  upon 
Iiis  approbation.  Hor.  Sat.  x.  imitated.  See  Works  of  Lords 
Rocheder  and  Rofcommon,  2d  edit.  1707,  p.25j  and  Gen. 
ilift.  Did.  vol.  vi.  p.  2 Q5. 

“ I loath  the  rabble,  ’tis  enough  for  me, 

If  Sedley,  Shadwell,  Sheppard,  Wycherly, 

Godolphin,  Butler,  Buckhurd,  Buckingham, 

And  Tome  few  more,  whom  I omit  to  name, 

Approve  my  lenfe,  I count  their  cenfure  fame.” 
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deniable  truth,  that  all  imitations  have  hi- 
therto proved  unfuceefsful.  Indeed,  it  muft 
be  owned  that  Mr.  Prior  has  been  the  moft 
happy  of  all  the  followers  of  Butler,  and  has 
approached  the  neareft  to  his  ftyle  and  hu- 
mour. Though  he  was  fecond  to  Butler,  as 
Philips  was  to  Milton,  yet  he  was  fenfible  of 
an  apparent  difparity  betwixt  them,  as  is  ob- 
ferved  in  the  notes  (fee  the  laft  note  on  the 
firft  Canto  of  this  poem),  where  is  the  inge- 
nuous acknowledgment  he  makes  of  his  infe- 
riority, in  a lingular  compliment  to  our  poet. 

Attempts  have  like  wife  been  made  to  tranf- 
late  forne  parts  of  this  poem  into  the  Latin 
tongue:  we  have  three  fimilies  of  this  kind 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Harmer,  in  the  poet’s  life; 
but  he  and  all  others  have  found  a thorough 
tranflation  impracticable.  Nay,  fo  far  fpread 
is  the  fame  of  Hudibras,  that  w;e  ate  told  it 
has  met  with  .a  general  and  kind  reception 
through  Chriftendom  by  all  that  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  language ; and  that  it  had 
been  before  now  * tranflated  into  moll  Eu- 

* “ There  is  one  Englllh  poem— the  title  whereof  is  Hu- 
Libras — it  is  Don  Qui  ote;  it  is  our  Satyre  Menipee  blended 
together.  I never  met  with  fo  much  wit  in  one  Angle  book  a* 
in  this;  which  ,at  the  fame  time  is  the  moft  difficult  to  be 
tranllated : who  would  believe  that  a work  which  paints  in 
fuch  lively  and  natural  colours  the  leveral  foibles  and  follies  of 
mankind,  and  where  we  meet  with  more  fentiments  than 
words,  ffiould  baffle  the  endeavours  of  the  ableft  tranllator! 

c 4 But 
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ropean  languages  in  the  laft  or  prefent  age, 
had  not  the  poet,  by  coining  new  words,  to 
make  jingle  to  his  verfes  (called  Carmen  Jo- 
culare  by  the  Latins),  rendered  it  fo  extremely 
difficult  to  make  it  intelligible  in  another 
tongue.  (See  Dedication  to  an  edition  of  But- 
ler’s pofthumous  Works.)  However,  he  is 
Hill  the  unrivalled  darling  of  his  own  country; 
and  his  name  will  be  ever  famed,  while  he 
continues  to  be  read  in  the  clofets,  and  quoted 
in  the  writings  and  converfation,  of  the  politeft 
writers  of  the  Englifli  nation. 

Among  the  many  excellencies  peculiar  to 
this  poem,  a very  fmgular  one  ought  not  to 
be  omitted,  with  which  it  may  be  faid  to  be 
qualified,  in  common  with  fome  other  extra- 
ordinary writings : I mean  the  faffiion  that 
has  prevailed  of  preferibing  them  for  the  cure 
of  diftempers  both  in  body  and  mind ; for  in- 
ftance,  Dr.  Serenus  Sammonicus,  a celebrated 
phyfican,  has  gravely  preferibed  the  fourth 
book  of  Homer’s  Iliad  to  be  laid  under  the 
head  for  the  cure  of  a quartan  ague.  (See  the 
laft  note  on  Iliad  the  4th.  Monfieur  Saint 
Evremont  has  likewife  recommended  Don 

But  the  reafon  of  it  is  this : almoft  every  part  of  it  alludes  to 
particular  incidents.”  Voltaire’s  Letters  concerning  the  Englifli 
Nation,  p.  212,  213,  London,  1733,  8vo.  3 Gen.  Hift.  Di6t. 
vol.  vi.  p.  2 Q3.  See  likewife,  p.  2 96,  ibid. 
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Quixote  as  a proper  potion  to  give  relief  to  an 
heavy  heart.  (See  Spectator,  No.  163.)  Jea- 
loufy  has  been  cured  by  the  170th  and  171ft 
Spectators  taken  in  a difli  of  chocolate ; and 
No.  T73,  184,  191,  203,  221,  with  half-a- 
dozen  more  of  thefe  wonder-working  papers, 
are  attefted  to  be  infallible  cures  for  hypo- 
chondriac-melancholy. See  No.  547. — Hudi- 

bras  may  come  in  for  his  fhare  of  fame  with 
* 

theft  renowned  remedies;  and  I am  much 
miftaken  if  he  may  not  ftand  in  competition 
with  any  of  the  Spectators  for  the  cure  of  the 
laft- mentioned  diftemper.  Upon  theft  au- 
thorities, why  might  not  this  poem  be  pre- 
fcribed  as  an  infallible  cure  not  only  of  the 
fpleen  and  vapours,  but  of  enthufiafm  and 
hypocrify  ? 

Having  thus  fet  to  view  the  excellency  of 
this  Poem,  and  the  univerfal  applaufe  it  has 
defervedly  met  with,  what  naturally  follows 
but  an  inquiry  after  the  Poet,  and  the  refpeCt 
that  has  been  paid  him?  And  here  I am 
apprehenfive  the  one  will  prove  as  great  a 
reproach  to  the  nation  as  the  other  does  an 
honour  to  it. 

The  Uord  Dorfet  was  the  firft  that  intro- 
duced Hudibras  into  reputation  at  court;  for 
Mr.  Prior  fays  (Dedication  to  his  Poems)  it 
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was  owing  to  him  that  the  court  tafted  that 
Poem.  It  foon  became  the  chief  entertain- 
ment of  the  King,  who  often  pleafantly  quoted 
it  in  converfation.  From  this  fair  profpeft, 
therefore,  we  might  rationally  conclude,  that 
the  Poet  tafted  plentifully  of  royal  munifi- 
cence, and  that  he  was  cherifhed  by  the  Great, 
as  well  as  his  Poem.  I am  fure  his  wit  and 
his  loyalty  equally  merited  reward  and  encou*- 
ragement : but  alas  ! upon  the  ftrifteft  in- 
quiry we  lliall  find,  that  he  met  with  * neg^ 
left  inftead  of  regard,  and  empty  delufive 
promifes  in  the  room  of  real  performances. 
A difregard  of  his  friends  was  what  King 
Charles  has  been  highly  blamed  for;  and  we 
cannot  have  a ftronger  inftance  of  that  difre- 
gard, than  his  being  unmindful  of  Mr.  But- 
ler, whofe  works  had  done  eminent  fervice  to 
the  royal  caufe,  and  honour  to  his  country. 
It  is  ftrange  that  King  Charles  fhould  be  thus 
forgetful  of  a man  whofe  words  were  fo  often 
in  his  mouth,  and  daily  afforded  him  a re- 
markable pleafure  in  converfation. 

* Unpity ’d  Hndibras,  your  champion  friend. 

Has  fliown  how  far  your  charities  extend; 

This  lafting  verfe  thall  on  his  tomb  be  read. 

He  fharn  d you  living,  and  upbraids  you  dead.” 

Hind  and  Panther,  Dry  den’s  Mifcel.  Gen.  Hilt.  Diet.  vol.  vi. 

p.  2q6 
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We  are  indeed  informed,  that  Mr.  Butler 
was  once  in  a fair  way  of  obtaining  a royal 
gratuity,  as  the  following  account,  if  true, 
will  fhow*.  “ Mr.  Wycherly  had  always 
laid  hold  of  any  opportunity  which  offered  to 
reprefent  to  his  Grace  (the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham) how  well  Mr.  Butler  had  deferved  of 
the  Royal  Family  by  writing  his  inimitable 
Hudibras;  and  that  it  was  a reproach  to  the 
court  that  a perfon  of  his  loyalty  and  wit 
fhould  fuffer  in  obfcurity,  and  under  the  wants 
he  did.  I he  Duke  feemed  always  to  hearken 
to  him  w’ith  attention  enough;  and  after  fome 
time  undertook  to  recommend  his  pretenfions 
to  his  Majefty.  Mr.  Wycherly,  in  hopes  to 
keep  him  Ready  to  his  word,  obtained  of  his 
Grace  to  name  a day  when  he  might  intro- 
duce the  modeft  and  unfortunate  Poet  to  his 
new  patron : at  laft  an  appointment  was 
made,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  appointed 
to  be  the  Roe-Buck:  Mr.  Butler  and  his 
friend  attended  accordingly,  the  Duke  joined 
them.”  But  by  an  unlucky  incident  this  in- 
terview was  broke  off,  for  which  I refer  the 
reader  to  the  authority  cited  in  the  margin. 
And  it  will  always  by  remembered,  to  the  re- 
proach of  that  learned  age,  that  this  great  and 

* General  Hiftorical  Di&ionary,  vol.  vi.  p.  2 Q] . 

ini  mi- 
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inimitable  Poet  was  fuffered  to  live  and  die  in 
want  and  obfcurity. 

The  King’s  exceffive  fondnefs  for  the  Poem, 
and  furprifing  * difregard  and  neglect  of  the 
author,  is  fully  and  movingly  related  by  Mr. 
Butler  (Hudibras  at  Court,  fee  Remains),  who 
thence  takes  occafion  to  do  juftice  to  his  Poem 
by  hinting  its  excellencies  in  general  f , and 
paying  a few  modeft  compliments  to  himfelf, 
of  which  the  following  lines  are  w^orth  tran- 
feribing : 

Now  you  muft  know,  Sir  Hudibras, 

With  fuch  perfections  gifted  was, 

And  fo  peculiar  in  his  manner, 

That  all  that  faw  him  did  him  honour; 

Among  the  reft  this  prince  was  one 
Admir’d  his  converfation ; 


* “ King  Charles  II.  never  ordered  Butler  more  than  one 
gratuity,  and  that  was  300  pounds,  which  had  this  compliment 
paid  to  it,  that  it  patted  all  the  offices  without  a fee,  at  thefoli- 
citationof  Mr. William  Longueville  of  theTemple,  Lord  Danby 
being  at  that  time  High  Treafurer.”  A proof  of  the  great  ho- 
nour and  honefty  of  our  poet  is  this,  “ That,  upon  his  being 
ordered  the  three  hundred  pounds  above  mentioned  by  the 
King,  he  called  to  mind  that  he  owed  more  than  that  fum  to 
different  perfons,  from  whom  he  had  borrowed  monies,  or 
otherwife  contracted  debts;  for  which  reafon  he  entreated 
Mr.  I^ongueville  to  pay  away  the  whole  gratuity,  who  accord- 
ingly did  fo  ; and  Butler  did  not  receive  a lhilling  of  it.”  (See 
Butler’s  Life  under  the  word  Hudibras,  General  Hill.  Diet, 
vol.  vi.  p.  299,  Note.) 

f See  Cervantes’s  reflection  upon  the  bad  books  of  his  time, 
with  a compliment  upon  his  own,  under  the  denomination  of 
the  Licentiate  Marquez  Torres.  Jarvis's  Life  of  Cervantes, 
p.  25. 
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This  prince,  whofe  ready  wit  and  parts 
Conquer’d  both  men  and  women’s  hearts. 
Was  fo  o’ercome  with  Knight  and  Ralph, 
That  he  could  never  claw  it  off : 

He  never  eat,  nor  drank,  nor  flept. 

But  Hudibras  Rill  near  him  kept ; 

Never  would  go  to  church  or  fo, 

But  Hudibras  muft  with  him  go; 

Nor  yet  to  vifit  concubine, 

Or  at  a city  feaft  to  dine, 

But  Hudibras  muft  ftill  be  there, 

Or  all  the  fat  was  in  the  fire. 

Now,  after  all,  was  it  not  hard 
That  he  fhould  meet  with  no  reward 
That  fitted  out  this  Knight  and  Squire 
This  monarch  did  fo  much  admire  ? 

That  he  fhould  never  reimburfe 
The  man  for  th’  equipage  or  horfe 
Is  fure  a ftrange  ungrateful  thing 
In  any  body  but  a king. 

But  this  good  king  it  feems  was  told 
By  fome  that  were  with  him  too  bold. 

If  e’er  you  hope  to  gain  your  ends, 

Carefs  your  foes,  and  truft  your  friends— 
Such  were  the  doftrines  that  were  taught. 
Till  this  unthinking  king  was  brought 
To  leave  his  friends  to  ftarve  and  die. 

A poor  reward  for  loyalty. 


Mr.  Butler’s  claim  to  a Poet’s  imaginary 
immortality,  is  in  another  place  (Hudibras’s 
epitaph,  Remains)  as  handfomely  and  modeftly 
made  as  by  any  other  poet  whatfoever  : 
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But  fince  his  worfhip’s  dead  and  gone, 

And  mould’ring  lies  beneath  this  Rone, 

The  reader  is  deftr’d  to  look 
For  his  achievements  in  his  hook, 

Which  will  preferve  of  Knight  the  tale, 

Till  time  and  death  itfelf  fhall  fail. 

Mr.  Oldham  (vol.  ii.  6th  edition,  1703,  p.  420) 
pathetically  commiferates  the  extraordinary 
lufferings  of  our  Poet  in  a remarkable  man- 
ner. In  his  Satire  againft  Poetry,  he  intro- 
duces the  ghoft  of  Spenfer,  diffuading  him 
from  it,  upon  experience  and  example,  that 
poverty  and  contempt  were  its  infeparable  at- 
tendants. After  Spenfer  has  gone  over  his 
own  lamentable  cafe,  and  mentioned  Homer 
and  Cowley  in  the  fame  view,  he  thus  mov- 
ingly bewails  the  great  and  unhappy  Mr. 
Butler: 

On  Butler  who  can  think  without  juft  rage. 

The  glory  and  the  fcandal  of  the  age  ? 

Fair  Rood  his  hopes,  when  firft  he  came  to  town, 

Met  every  where  with  welcomes  of  renown ; 

Courted  and  lov’d  by  all,  with  wonder  read, 

And  promifes  of  princely  favour  fed  ; 

But  what  reward  for  all  had  he  at  laft  ? 

After  a life  in  dull  expe£tance  paft, 

The  wretch,  at  fumming  up  his  mifpent  days, 

Found  nothing  left  but  poverty  and  praife  ; 

Of  all  his  gains  by  verfe  he  could  not  fave 
Enough  to  purchafe  flannel  and  a grave  ; 
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Reduc’d  to  want,  he  in  due  time  fell  Pick, 

Was  fain  to  die,  and  be  interr’d  on  tick  : 

And  well  might  blefs  the  fever,  that  was  Pent 
To  rid  him  hence,  and  his  worfe  fate  prevent*. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Butler  {land  alone  in  fuch  la- 
mentable misfortunes:  Mr.  Spenfer  and  Mr. 
Cowley  before  him  will  be  indelible  reproaches 
to  the  generofity  of  this  nation.  Mr.  Dryden 
(Dedication  to  Juvenal)  has  publifhed  to  the 
world  the  hardfhips  he  laboured  under,  and 
Mr.  Otway  (Prologue  to  Conftantine  the 
Great)  deters  us  from  poetry  upon  the  fame 
topics  with  Spenfer;  but,  for  the  cure  of  fuch 
as  are  addi&ed  to  the  mufes,  he  adventures' 
this  wholefome  advice : 

All  you  who  have  male  iffue,  horn 
Under  the  ftarving  fign  of  Capricorn, 

Prevent  the  malice  of  their  itars  in  time, 

And  warn  them  early  from  the  fin  of  rhyme : 

Tell  them  how  Spenfer  ftarv'd,  how  Cowley  mourn’d, 
How  Butler’s  faith  and  fervice  were  return’d  : 

And  if  fuch  warning  they  refufe  to  take, 

This  laft  experiment,  O parents ! make  ; 

With  hands  behind  him,  fee  th’  offender  ty’d. 

The  parifh  whip  and  beadle  by  his  fide ; 

Then  lead  him  to  Pome  ftall  that  does  expofe 
The  authors  he  loves  moft,  there  rub  his  nofe, 

Till,  like  a fpaniel  lafh’d  to  know  command, 

He  by  the  due  corredfion  underftand 
To  keep  his  brains  clean,  and  not  foul  the  land, 

Till  he  againft  his  nature  learn  to  ftrive, 

And  get  the  knack  of  dulnefs  how  to  thrive. 

* See  more,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Oldham,  by  N.T. 
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But  now  thofe  gloomy  difencouraging  times 
are  happily  vanifhed,  and  we  are  got  into  an 
age  wherein  the  mufes  cheerfully  rear  up  their 
awful  heads  ; an  age  as  eminent  for  reward- 
ing her  poetic  Sons,  as  the  laft  was  notorious 
in  deprefling  them  : Poetry  has  now  more 
bounteous  patrons  than  the  laft  age  wanted : 
In  fhort,  we  live  in  an  age  that  will  not  furfer 
a poetic  genius  to  be  damped  or  extinguifhed 
by  the  want  of  fubfiftence,  or  even  the  fear 
of  it. 

Nothing  more  contributes  to  the  honour  of 
our  country  than  this  munificent  regard  to 
poetry:  This  is  the  reafonwhy  we  have  lately 
feen  it  arrive  at  the  fummit  of  perfection;  and 
I may  truly  fay,  an  univerfal  love  of  its  pro- 
feffors  is  proportionably  advanced  along  with 
it.  If  we  lament  the  negleCted  poets  of  for- 
mer ages,  we  can  in  this  congratulate  double 
the  number  who  now  flourifh,  or  have  flou- 
rifhed,  in  the  midft  of  fame  and  veneration: 
Thofe  of  our  age  have  abounded  in  plenty,  as 
much  as  theirs  languifiied  in  want.  For  poor 
Homer,  we  can  boaft  of  his  admirable  trans- 
lator; for  Spenfer,  we  can  name  his  laft  edi- 
tor, the  late  Mr.  Hughes,  who  enjoyed  a be- 
neficial place  under  the  Lords  Chancellors 
Cowper  and  Macclesfield;  and  his  fon  Philips 

(fee 
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(fee  the  Guardian,  No.  32).  The  late  Mr. 
Addifon,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  and  Mr.  Con- 
greve, may  compenfate  for  a Dryden  and  an 
Otway;  and  for  Mr.  Butler,  we  can  refer  to 
the  late  Mr.  Prior  and  Dean  Swift. 

Nor  is  the  bounteous  munificence  of  the 
prefent  age  confined  only  to  its  contemporary 
poets,  but  gratefully  extends  itfelf  to  thofe 
that  are  dead.  The  late  Dr.  Garth’s  com- 
plaint (Preface  to  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes,  p.52, 
3d  edition),  that  “ Mr.  Dryden,  who  could 
make  kings  immortal,  and  raife  triumphant 
arches  to  heroes,  now  wants  a poor  fquare  foot 
of  ftone  to  fhew  where  the  allies  of  one  of 
the  greateft  poets  that  ever  was  upon  earth  are 
depofited,”  can  now  no  longer  be  popular.  It 
was  hearkened  to  by  the  late  Duke  of  Buck- 
inghamfhire,who,  in  1 720,  erected  a monument 
of  marble  for  him  in  Weftminfter  Abbey. 

But  we  can  now  fay  with  great  fatisfadtiori, 
that  Mr.  Butler,  among  the  infinite  number  of 
readers  whom  he  conftantly  delighted,  at  length 
found  one  who  publicly  adopted  him  for  his 
darling  author;  and,  out  of  a grateful  fenfe  of 
his  merits  and  character,  eredted  a neat  mo- 
nument to  his  memory  in  * Weftminfter  Abbey 

(fee 

* Mr.  Sam.  Wefley  Vrote  the  following  lines  upon  the  fet- 
ting  up  of  Mr.  Butler’s  monument  in  Weftminfter  Abbey 
(Poems  on  feveral  Occaftons,  4to.  1736,  p.  62). 
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(fee  a delineation  of  it  in  Dart’s  Weftm. 
plate  iii.  tom.  i.  p.  y 8,  79),  which,  next  to 
Hudibras,  will  preferve  the  fame  of  the  Poet, 
and  the  exemplary  generofity  of  the  Patron. — 
It  fums  up  his  character  both  juftly  and  ele- 


Vir  do£tus  imprimis,  acer,  integer; 

Operibus  ingenii,  non  item  praemiis  foelix : 

Satyrici  apud  nos  carminis  artifex  egregius; 

Quo  fimulatae  religionis  larvam  detraxit, 

Et  perduellium  fcelera  liberrime  exagitavit : 
Scriptorum  in  fuo  genere,  primus  et  poitremus. 

Ne,  cui  vivo  deerant  fere  omnia, 

Deeflet  etiam  mortuo  tumulus, 

Hoc  tandem  pofito  marmore,  curavit 
Johannis  Barber,  Civis  Londinenhs,  1721. 

Which  is  thus  tranflated  by  the  author  ot 
Weftmonafterium,  in  tom.  i.  p.  79, 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
SAMUEL  BUTLER, 

Who  was  born  at  Strenfham,  in  Worcefterfhire,  1612, 
And  died  at  London,  1680. 


While  Butler,  needy  "wretch,  was  yet  alive. 

No  gen’rous  patron  would  a dinner  give : 

See  him,  when  ftarv’d  to  death,  and  turn’d  to  duft, 
Prefented  with  a monumental  buft. 

The  poet’s  fate  is  here  in  emblem  fhown, 

He  alk’d  for  bread,  and  he  receiv’d  a Rone. 


M.  S. 

SAMUELIS  BUTLER  I, 
Qui  Strenlhamiae,  in  agro  Vigorn.  nat.  1612 
obiit  Lond.  1680. 
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A man  of  extraordinary  learning,  wit,  and  integrity: 
Peculiarly  happy  in  his  writings, 

Not  fo  in  the  encouragement  of  them: 

The  curious  inventor  of  a kind  of  fatire  amongft  us 
By  which  he  pluck’d  the  mafk  from  pious  hypocrify. 
And  plentifully  expofed  the  villany  of  rebels : 

The  firft  and  laft  of  writers  in  his  way. 

Left  he,  who  (when  alive)  was  deftitute  of  all  things, 
Should  (when  dead)  want  likewife  a monument, 

John  Barber,  Citizen  of  London,  hath  taken  care, 
by  placing  this  ftone  over  him,  1721. 

Nothing  now  remains,  but  to  make  my  ac- 
knowledgments to  thofe  gentlemen  who  have 
kindly  * affilted  me. 

And,  in  the  firfl:  place,  I am  highly  in- 
debted to  the  worthy  and  ingenious  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Byron,  of  Manchefter,  for  a great  num- 
ber of  excellent  notes.  No  lefs  to  the  late 
Rev.  and  Learned  Dr. Thomas  Brett,  for  feme 
hiftorical  notes,  &c.  communicated  to  me  by 
my  worthy  and  learned  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Warren,  Prefldent  of  Trinity- hall, 
with  Some  notes  of  his  own.  No  lefs  to  the 
Rev.  and  Learned  Mr.  William  Warburton, 
for  his  curious  and  critical  obfervations,  which 
were  procured  for  me  by  my  learned  and  wor- 
thy friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Tunfliall,  B.  D. 

* The  notes  of  former  annotators  are  diftinguifhed  by  an 
afteriikj  thofe  of  my  friends  by  the  initial  letters  of  their 
ftrnames. 

Public 
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P R E F A C E. 


Public  Orator  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge* 
and  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College. 

The  following  reverend, worthy, and  learned 
gentlemen  are  likewife  entitled  to  my  beft  ac- 
knowledgments. The  Rev.  Mr.  William  Smith, 
Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Bedford;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
William  Smith,  of  Harlefton,  in  Norfolk; 
the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Welley,  of  Tiverton;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  N. ; Dr.  Dickins,  Fellow  of  Trinity- 
hall,  and  Profeffor  of  civil  lav/  in  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge;  Dr.  Heberden,  M.  D.  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Profeffor  Chapelow;  Rev.  Mr.  Mickle- 
burgh,  B.  D.  Redtor  of  Land  Beech;  Mr. 
W ard,  Rhetoric  Profeffor  of  Grefham  College; 
William  Cole,  Efq.  of  King’s  College;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Herring,  Fellow  of  Bennet 
College;  Rev.  Mr.  Davies,  of  Shaftefburv; 
and  Mr.  Coxeter,  of  London. 

As  the  notes  of  my  worthy  friends  highly 
deffrve  applaufe,  I hope  their  excellency  will 
in  fome  meafure  atone  for  the  too  great  length 
and  other  imperfedfions  of  my  own,  for  which 
(as  I cannot  throw  them  into  a table  of  errata) 
I fmcerely  beg  the  pardon  of  every  candid 
reader* 

Cambridge, 

May  1,  1/44. 


H U D I B R A 5. 


PART  I.  CANTO  I. 


ARGUMENT. 


Sir  Hudibras  his  paffing  worthy 
The  manner  how  he  Jallfd  forth , 
His  arms  and  equipage  are  fhowny 
His  horje's  virtues  y and  his  own. 

Th ’ adventure  of  the  hear  and  fiddle 
Is  Jung,  hut  breaks  off  in  the  middle . 


PART  I.  CANTO  L 

When  civil  dudgeon  firft  grew  high, 

And  men  fell  out  they  knew  not  why ; 
When  hard  words,  jealoufies,  and  fears 
Set  folks  together  by  the  ears, 

Argument,  ver.  ult.  Isfung,  hut  breaks  off in  the  middle .]  A 
ridicule  on  Ronfarde’s  Franciade,  and  Sir  William  Davenant’s 
Gondibert.  (Mr.  W.) 

Canto  I.  v.  1.  When  civil  dudgeon , &c.]  To  take  in  dudgeon  is 
inwardly  to  refent  fome  injury  or  affront,  and  what  is  previous  to 
adtual  fury.  It  was  altered  by  Mr.  Butler,  in  an  edition  in  1(374, 
to  civil  fury,  whether  for  the  better  or  worfe  the  reader  muft  be 
left  to  judge.  Thus  it  flood  in  the  editions  of  1(384,  1689,  1694, 
and  1700.  Civil  dudgeon  was  reftored  in  the  edition  of  1704,  and 
has  continued  fo  ever  fince. 

v.  2.  And  men  fell  out  they  knew  not  ’why.']  It  may  be  juflly  fa  id 
they  knew  not  why,  fince  (as  Lord  Clarendon  obferves,  Hid.  of 
the  Rebellion,  vol.  i.  fol.  edit.  p.  52)  “ The  like  peace  and  plenty 
and  univerfal  tranquillity  was  never  enjoyed  by  any  nation  for  ten 
years  together  before  thofe  unhappy  troubles  began.”  See  the  like 
obfervation  by  Abp.  Bramhall,  Serpent  Salve,  Works  in  folio,  p.592. 

v.  3.  When  hard  words,  &c.]  By  hard  words  he  probably  means 
the  cant  words  ufed  by  the  Prefbyterians  and  fe&aries  of  thofe 
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5 And  made  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk, 
For  Dame  Religion,  as  for  punk, 


times  j fuch  as  gofpel-walking,  gofpel-preaching,  foul-faving,  elect, 
faints , the  godly,  the  predejiinate , and  the  like,  which  they  applied 
to  their  own  preachers  and  themfelves;  likewife  Arminians , (fome 
called  them  Ormanifts , fee  Dr.  Walker’s  Sufferings  of  the  Epifco- 
pal  Clergy,  part  ii.  p.  252)  papijls , prelatifls , malignants , repro- 
bates, ’wicked,  ungodly , and  carnal-minded , which  they  applied  to 
all  loyal  perfons,  who  were  defirous  of  maintaining  the  eftablifhed 
conflitution  in  church  and  Hate  3 by  which  they  infufed  ftrange 
fears  and  jealoufies  into  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  made  them 
believe  there  was  a formed  defign  in  the  King  and  his  minifters  to 
deprive  them  of  their  religion  and  liberties  5 fo  that,  as  foon  as 
the  parliament  met,  and  the  demagogues  had  affumed  a licentiouf- 
nefs  in  fpeech,  they  firft  raifed  mobs  to  drive  the  King  from  his 
palace,  and  then  regular  forces  to  fight  (as  they  falfely  and  wick- 
edly pretended)  for  their  religion  : they  fet  the  people  againft 
the  Common  Prayer,  which  they  made  them  believe  was  the  Mafs- 
book  in  Englifh,  and  nicknamed  it  Porridge.  See  Baftwick’s  Let- 
ter to  Mr.  Aquila  Wicks ; Nalfon’s  Colledtions,  vol.  i.  p.  503  3 
Mercurius  Rufticus,  No.  Ill,  p.  100,  191  ; and  the  Lethargy  of 
the  Church  of  England : fee  Reformado  precifely  charactered  by 
a Church-warden,  p.  6,  Publ.  Libr.  Cambridge,  xix.  9,  7.  They 
enraged  them  likewife  againft  the  furplice,  calling  it  a rag  of  Pope- 
ry, the  whore  of  Babylon  s fmock , and  the  fmock  of  the  •whore  of  Rome', 
fee  a tra6t  entitled,  A Rent  in  the  Lawn  Sleeves,  1641,  p.  4,  and 
aBabyloniJh  garment 3 fee  Reformado  precifely  chara6tered,  p.  8. 

v.  6.  As  for  punk.]  Sir  John  Suckling  has  expreffed  this  thought 
a little  more  decently  in  the  tragedy  of  Brennoralt: 

“ Religion  now  is  a young  miftrefs  here, 

For  which  each  man  will  fight  and  die  at  leaft; 

Let  it  alone  a while,  and  ’twill  become 
A kind  of  married  wife,  people  will  be 
Content  to  live  with  it  in  quietnefs.”  (Mr,  W.) 

v.  8.  Tho  not  a man  of  them  knew  wherefore.']  The  greatefi  bi- 
gots are  ufually  perfons  of  the  fhalloweft  judgment,  as  it  was  in 
thofe  wicked  times,  when  women  and  the  meaneft  mechanics  be- 
came zealous  fticklers  for  controverfies,  which  none  of  them  could 
be  fuppofed  to  underftand.  An  ingenious  Italian,  in  Queen  Elifa- 
beth’s  days,  gave  this  charadter  of  the  Difciplinarians,  their  prede- 
ceffors,  “ That  the  common  people  were  wifer  than  the  wifeft  of  his 
nation;  for  here  the  very  women  and  lhopkeepers  were  better  able 
to  judge  of  predeflination,  and  what  laws  were  fit  to  be  made  con- 
cerning church-government,  than  what  were  fit  to  be  obeyed  or  de- 
molifhed;  that  they  were* more  able  (or  at  leaft  thought  fo)  to  raife 
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Whofe  honefty  they  all  durfi:  fwear  for, 
Tho’  not  a man  of  them  knew  wherefore  ; 
When  gofpel-trumpeter,  furrounded 


and  determine  perplexed  cafes  of  confcience  than  the  mod  learn- 
ed colleges  in  Italy ; that  men  of  flighted:  learning,  or  at  lead 
the  mod  ignorant  of  the  common  people,  were  made  for  a new, 
or  a fuper-,  or  re-reformation  of  religion.  And  in  this  they  ap- 
peared like  that  man  who  would  never  leave  to  whet  and  whet  his 
knife  till  there  was  no  fleel  left  to  make  it  ufeful.”  Hooker’s 
Life,  by  Walton,  p.  10,  prefixed  to  his  Ecclef.  Polity. 

v.  Q.  W7ien  gofpel  trumpeter,  furrounded.']  The  Prefbyterians 
(many  of  whom  before  the  war  had  got  into  parifli  churches) 
preached  the  people  into  rebellion,  incited  them  to  take  up  arms 
and  fight  the  Lord’s  battles,  and  dedroy  the  Amalekites,  root  and 
branch,  hip  and  thigh  (Coleman  before  the  Commons,  April  30, 
1043,  p.  24),  and  to  root  out  the  wicked  from  the  earth  ; that 
was,  in  their  fenfe,  all  that  loved  the  King,  the  bifliops,  and  the 
common  prayer.  They  told  the  people  afterwards,  that  they 
ftiould  bind  their  kings  in  chains,  and  their  nobles  in  links  of 
iron;  fee  Cheynel’s  Fad  Sermon  before  the  Lords,  March  20, 
1045,  p.  53;  Century  of  eminent  Prefbyterian  Preachers,  1723, 
p.  7 ; and  one  Durance  prayed  to  God  at  Sandwich,  ‘‘That  the  King 
might  be  brought  in  chains  of  iron  to  his  parliament Edward’s 
Gangraena,  part  ii.  p.  131,  134.  part  iii.  p.  97,  both  which  they 
literally  did.  And  it  has  been  fully  made  out,  that  many  of  the 
regicides  were  drawn  into  the  grand  rebellion  by  the  direful  im- 
precations of  feditious  preachers  from  the  pulpit : This  fome  of 
them  owned,  and  in  particular  Dr.  South  tells  us,  “ That  he  had 
it  from  the  mouth  of  Axtell  the  regicide,  that  he,  with  many 
more,  went  into  that  execrable  war  with  fuch  a controlling  horror 
upon  their  fpirits,  from  thofe  public  fermons,  efpecialiy  of  Brooks 
and  Calamy  (fee  a fpecimen  of  their  feditious  paflages,  Cent,  of 
eminent  Prefbyterian  preachers,  chap.  i.  p.  3,  5,  0),  that  they 
verily  believed  they  ftiould  have  been  aceurfed  by  God  for  ever  if 
they  had  not  a6ted  their  part  in  that  difmal  tragedy,  and  heartily 
done  the  devil’s  work.”  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  513.  And  in  this 
fenfe  is  that  remarkable  expreflion  of  the  Dodtor  to  be  taken, 
Vol.  v.  Serm.  1.  “ That  it  was  the  pulpit  that  fupplied  the  field 
with  fwordmen,  and  the  parliament-houle  with  incendiaries.”  Sir 
Roger  L’Eftrange  (Reflexion  on  Fab.  07.  part  1.)  girds  them  not- 
ably upon  this  head  : “ A trumpeter,”  fays  he,  “ in  the  pulpit  is 
the  very  emblem  of  a trumpeter  in  the  field,  and  the  fame  charge 
holds  good  againfl:  both ; only  the  fpiritual  trumpeter  is  the  raoft 
pernicious  inftrumentof  the  two:  for  the  latter  ferves  only  to  roufe 
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io  With  long-ear’ d rout,  to  battle  founded; 
And  pulpit,  drum  ecclefialtic. 

Was  beat  with  fift,  inftead  of  a (tick: 

Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling. 
And  out  he  rode  a colonelling. 

the  courage  of  the  foldiers,  without  any  do&rine  or  application 
upon  the  text  ; whereas  the  other  infufrs  malice  over  and  above, 
and  preaches  death  and  damnation  both  in  one,  and  gives  the  very 
chapter  and  verfe  for  it.”  See  Mr.  Addifon’s  remark  upon  this  and 
the  following  lines,  Spe&ator,  No.  60.  and  defcription  of  perfons 
under  mufical  inftruments,  Spectator,  No.  153. 

v.  10.  JVith  long-ear d rout , to  battle  founded .]  Their  ears  appear- 
ed to  greater  advantage  from  the  fhortnefs  of  their  hair ; whence 
they  got  the  name  of  Round-heads : See  Lord  Clarendon’s  Hiflory 
of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  i.  p.  2 67.  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  Hue  and 
Cry  after  Sir  John  Prefbyter,  defcribes  him  to  be 

“ With  hair  in  charadter,  and  luggs  in  text:” 

And  Mr.  Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther, 

“ And  pricks  up  his  predeftinating  ears.” 
a His  barber  fhall  fo  roundly  indent  with  his  head,  that  our  eyes 
may  as  well  fee  his  ears,  as  our  ears  hear  his  do&rine.”  Reformado 
precifely  chara&ered,  p.  12.  Publ.  Libr.  Cambridge,  xix.  9,7. 

“ England  farewel,  with  fin  and  Neptune  bounded, 

Nile  ne’er  produc’d  a monfter  like  a Round-head.” 

The  Committee  man  curried,  a comedy,  by  S.  Sheppard, 
1647,  A£t  1.  Royal  Libr.  Cambridge. 

I have  heard  of  one  H-ll,  a precifian  of  this  cut,  who,  after  the 
Reftoi'ation,  rebuking  an  orthodox  clergyman  for  the  length  of  his 
hair,  in  anfwer  to  him  he  replied,  “ Old  Prig,  I promile  you  to 
cut  my  hair  up  to  my  ears,  provided  you  will  cut  your  ears  up  to 
your  hair.” 

v.  II,  12.  And  pulpit^  drum  ecclefiaflic, — Was  beat ’with  fifty  &c.] 
Alluding  to  their  vehement  a&ion  in  the  pulpit,  and  their  beating 
it  with  their  hits,  as  if  they  were  beating  a drum.  The  author  of 
A Character  of  England,  in  a Letter  to  a French  Nobleman,  1050, 
p.  15,  obferves,  “ That  they  had  the  a6tion  of  a thrallier  rather 
than  of  a divine  ?”  and  it  is  remarked  (fee  Letter  fent  to  London, 
from  a Spy  at  Oxford,  to  Mr.  Pym,  &c.  1643,  p.  4)  of  John  Sedge- 
wick,  “That  he  thralhed  fuch  a fweating  lefture,  that  he  put  off 
his  doublet;”  and  by  Dr.  Echard  (fee  Contempt  of  the  Clergy, 
p.  56),  “That  the  preacher  Ihrunk  up  his  flioulders,  and  ftretched 
himfelf,  as  if  he  was  going  to  cleave  a bullock’s  head.”  Their  a6tion 
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15  A wight  he  was  whofe  very  fight  would 
Entitle  him,  Mirror  of  Knighthood; 

That  never  bow’d  his  ftubborn  knee 
To  any  thing  but  chivalry; 

in  the  pulpit,  and  precife  hypocritical  behaviour  in  other  refpe&s, 
is  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines  : 

“ Both  Cain  and  Judas  back  are  come. 

In  vizards  mod  divine; 

God  blefs  us  from  a pulpit  drum, 

And  preaching  Catiline  !”  (Sir  J.  Birkenhead  revived,  p.  5A 
The  mock  majefty  of  placing  the  epithet  after  the  fubdantive,  and 
the  extreme  appofitenefs  of  the  fnnile,  may  make  it  well  deferve 
to  be  quoted,  without  any  confideration  of  the  rhyme  at  all. 

v.  12.  Injlead  of  a Jlick.\  The  fpeaking  a flick  as  one  word,  with 
the  drefs  upon  a,  feems  not  blameable ; for  the  change  of  accent 
only  heightens  the  burlefque,  and  confequently  is  rather  an  excel- 
lency than  a fault. 

v.  13.  Then  did  Sir  Knight , &c.]  Our  Author,  to  make  his 
Knight  appear  more  ridiculous,  has  drefifed  him  in  all  kinds  of 
fantadic  colours,  and  put  many  charaders  together  to  finifh  him  a 
perfect  coxcomb. 

v.  14.  And  out  he  rode  a colonelUngl\  The  Knight  (if  Sir  Samuel 
Luke  was  Mr.  Butler’s  hero)  was  not  only  a Colonel  in  the  parlia- 
ment army,  but  alfo  Scout  mader-general  in  the  counties  of  Bed- 
ford, Surry,  &c.  (Walker’s  Hid.  of  Independency,  part  i.  p.  170.) 
This  gives  us  fome  light  into  his  chara6ter  and  conduft ; for  he  is 
now  entering  upon  his  proper  office,  full  of  pretendedly  pious  and 
fan&ified  resolutions  for  the  good  of  his  country ; his  peregrinations 
are  fo  confident  with  his  office  and  humour,  that  they  are  no  longer 
to  be  called  fabulous  or  improbable.  The  fucceeding  Cantos  are 
introduced  with  large  prefaces,  but  here  the  poet  feems  impatient 
till  he  get  into  the  defcription  and  chara6ter  of  his  hero.  (Mr.  B.) 

v.  1 5.  A wight  he  ’was , &c.]  Wight  often  ufed  for perfon  by  Chau- 
cer, SpeDfer,  and  Fairfax  in  his  Godfrey  of  Bulloign,  (Ac.  &c. 

v.  16.  Mirror  of  Knighthood .]  There  was  a book  fo  called  ; fee 
Don  Quixote,  vol.  i.  c.  6.  p.48  ; and  Don  Quixote  is  fo  called  by 
Cervantes,  vol.  i.  b.  2.  c.  1.  p.  77*  Mirror  of  Chivalry,  vol.  ii.  c.  2. 
p.  26,29.  v°k  iii.  c.  7*  p-  65.  vol.  iv.  c.  56.  p.  557,616.  Motteux’s 
edition,  1706,  and  Palmerin  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Pedle,  a£t  i.  See  likewife  Hiftory  of  Valentine  and 
Orfon,  c.  xli.  p.  178. 

V.  1 7,  18.  That  never  bovd  d his  ftubborn  knee — To  any  thing  but 
chivalry , i.  e.  He  kneeled  to  the  King  when  he  knighted  him, 
but  feldom  upon  any  other  occafion. 
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Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
2,0  Right  Worfhipful  on  fhoulder-blade: 
Chief  of  domeftic  knights  and  errant, 
Either  for  chartel  or  for  warrant: 

Great  on  the  bench,  great  in  the  faddle, 
That  could  as  well  bind  o’er  as  fwaddle: 
25  Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  thefe. 

And  ftyl’d  of  war  as  well  as  peace. 

(So  fome  rats,  of  amphibious  nature. 


V.  19,  20.  Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid — Right  Worjliip- 
ful  on  Jhoulder -blade. ] Alluding  to  the  blow  the  King  laid  on  his 
ihoulder  with  a fword  when  he  knighted  him.  To  this  he  refers. 
Part  ii.  Canto  i.  v.  235,  230. 

Th’  old  Romans  freedom  did  beftow. 

Our  princes  worlhip,  with  a blow; 
and  to  fome  of  the  other  ceremonies  of  knighthood,  Part  I.  Canto 
ii.  v.  7^2,  743. 

Was  I for  this  entitled  Sir, 

And  girt  with  rufty  fword  and  fpur? 

In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  way  of  knighting  by  the 
Colaphus,  or  giving  a blow  on  the  ear,  wras  ufed  in  fign  of  fuftain- 
ing  future  hardfhips  : See  Afhmole’s  Hiflory  of  the  Garter,  p.  30. 
The  Accolade,  or  ceremony  of  embracing  the  knight  (a  ceremony 
often  mentioned  by  the  writer  of  Amadis  de  Gaul),  was  firft  per- 
formed by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great,  upon  knighting  hisfon 
Lewis  Debonair : Afhmole,  id.  ib.  The  cuftomary  way  of  knight- 
ing at  this  time  (fee  Sir  William  Segar’s  book,  entitled.  Of  Ho- 
nour civil  and  military,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  p.  74)  is  as  follows  : “ He 
that  is  to  be  made  knight  is  ftricken  by  the  prince  with  a drawn 
fword  upon  his  back  or  Ihoulder,  the  prince  faying,  Soys  Chevalier , 
(Soy  Chivaler , a nome  de  Dieu-,  Guillim,  part  ii.  p.  220)  and  in 
times  paft  was  added  Saint  George ; and,  when  the  knight  rifeth, 
the  prince  faith  Avance .”  This  is  the  manner  of  dubbing  knights 
at  this  prefent,  and  the  word  dubbing  was  the  old  word,  and  not 
creating  : See  Athmole,  p.40.  Selden’s  Titles  of  Honour,  2d  edit, 
part  ji.  chap.  1,  2.  Hiftorical  EBay  on  Nobility,  2d  edit.  vol.  ii. 
p.  554.  Mowbray  Duke  of  Norfolk,  upon  Bolingbroke’s  chal- 
lenge (fee  Shakefpeare’s  King  Richard  II.  a6t  i.  p.  258.  Mr.Theo- 
bald’s  firft  edit.  vol.  iii.  1733),  and  throwing  down  his  gauntlet, 
fays, 


“ I take 
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Are  either  for  the  land  or  water.) 

But  here  our  authors  make  a doubt 
30  Whether  he  were  more  wife  or  flout. 

Some  hold  the  one,  and  fome  the  other ; 
But,  howfoe’er  they  make  a pother. 

The  diff’rence  was  fo  fmall,  his  brain 
Outweigh’d  his  rage  but  half  a grain ; 

35  Which  made  fome  take  him  for  a tool 
That  knaves  do  work  with,  call’d  a Fool. 

“ I take  it  up,  and  by  this  fword  I fwear, 

Which  gently  laid  my  knighthood  on  my  fhoulder. 

I’ll  anfwer  thee  in  any  fair  degree. 

Or  chivalrous  defign  of  trial.” 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby  tells  us  (fee  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Cure  of 
Wounds  by  the  Powder  of  Sympathy,  p.  105),  that  when  King 
James  I.  who  had  an  antipathy  to  a fword,  dubbed  him  knight, 
bad  not  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  guided  his  hand  aright,  in  lieu 
of  touching  his  lhoulder,  he  had  certainly  run  the  point  of  it  into 
his  eye.  See  the  manner  in  which  the  innkeeper  dubbed  Don 
Quixote  knight,  part  i.  book  l.  chap.  3. 

v.  22.  Either  for  chartel .]  Chartel  fignifies  a letter  of  defiance  or 
challenge  to  a duel,  in  ufe  when  combats  were  allowed  to  decide 
difficult  controverfies  not  otherwife  to  be  determined  by  law  • See 
Cowel’s  and  Manley’s  Interpreters,  and  Jacob’s  Law  Dictionary. 
A trial  (and  the  laft)  of  this  kind  was  intended  between  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hamilton  and  the  Lord  Rea  in  the  year  1031,  but  the  King 
put  an  end  to  the  difpute : Echard’s  Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  ii. 
p.  97.  In  this  fenfe  Lord  Roos  ufes  the  word,  in  his  anfwer  to 
the  Marquis  of  Dorchefter’s  letter,  Feb.  25,  1059,  P*  5.  “You 
had  better  have  been  drunk,  and  fet  in  the  flocks  for  it,  when  you 
fent  the  poll  with  a whole  packet  of  chartels  for  me.”  See  an  ac- 
count of  duelling,  Tatler,  No.  93  5 and  of  trials  of  titles  in  this 
uray,  Salmon’s  Hi  (lory  of  Hertfordfhire,  p.  1/8,  179,  160,  181. 
Mezeray  produces  one  inftance  of  a combat  in  trial  of  a perfon’s 
innocency  as  early  as  the  year  028.  See  Hiftory  of  France,  trans- 
lated by  Bulteel,  p.  4. 

v.  23.  Great  on  the  bench , great  in  the  /addle,']  In  this  character 
of  Hudibras  all  the  abufes  of  human  learning  are  finely  fatirized, 
philofophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  metaphyfics,  and  fchool- 
divinity.  (Mr.  W.) 

v.  24.  That  could  as  ’well  bind  o'er  as  f waddle.  ] Swaddle,  bang, 
cudgel,  or  drub.  See  Bailey’s  Dictionary. 
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For  ’t  has  been  held  by  many,  that 
As  Montaigne,  playing  with  his  cat, 
Complains  fhe  thought  him  but  an  afs, 

40  Much  more  fhe  would  Sir  Hudibras, 

(For  that’s  the  name  our  valiant  Knight 
To  all  his  challenges  did  write): 

But  they’re  miftaken  very  much, 

’Tis  plain  enough  he  was  no  fuch. 

45  We  grant,  altho’  he  had  much  wit, 

H’  was  very  fhy  of  ufing  it; 

As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out. 

And  therefore  bore  it  not  about, 

V.  38.  As  Montaigne,  playing  with  his  cat , — Complains Jhe  thought 
him  hut  an  afs.  ] “When  I am  playing  with  my  cat,”  fays  Montaigne,, 
Effays,  book  ii.  chap.  12,  “who  knows  whether  fhe  hath  more 
fport  in  dallying  with  me  than  I have  in  gaming  with  her?  We 
entertain  one  another  with  mutual  apifli  tricks,”  How  artfully 
is  this  fimple  humour  in  Montaigne  ridiculed  in  a pretty  fimile? 
But  we  are  in  a more  refined  age  than  that  which  Butler  lived  in, 
and  this  humour  is  rather  applauded  than  condemned.  See  an  ac- 
count of  Ifaac  BickerftafFs  playing  with  his  cat,  Tatler.  (Mr.  B.) 

v.  40.  Much  more  Jhe  would  Sir  Hudibras. ] Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, Bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  makes  mention  of  a Britifh  King  of 
this  name,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  reigned 
thirty  nine  years;  he  compofed  all  difienfions  among  his  people, 
and  built  Kaerlem  or  Canterbury,  Kaerguen  or  Wincheller,  and 
the  town  of  Paladur,  now  Shaftefbury : See  his  Britifh  Hiftory, 
tranflated  by  Thompfon,  c.  ix.  p.  48.  Robert  of  Gloucefter’s  Chro- 
nicle, by  Hearnc,  vol.  i.  p.  28.  Fabian’s  Chronicle,  part  i.  c.  12. 
fol.  edit.  1510.  Spenfer’s  Fairy  Queen,  book  ii.  canto  x.  5,  25. 
vol.  ii.  p*.  315.  Hughes’s  edit.  Somner’s  Antiq.  of  Canterbury,  4to. 
1640,  p.  3.  I am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Butler  rather  alludes  to  one 
of  Spenfer’s  knights:  See  Fairy  Queen,  book  ii.  canto 2.  § 17. 

“ He  that  made  love  unto  the  eldeft  dame 
Was  hight  Sir  Hudibras,  an  hardy  man; 

Yet  not  fo  good  of  deeds  as  great  of  name, 

Which  he  by  many  rafh  adventures  wan. 

Since  errand  arms  to  few  he  firft  began.”  (follow) 

\ v.  51, 
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Unlefs  on  holidays,  or  fo, 

50  As  men  their  beft  apparel  do. 

Befide,  ’tis  known  he  could  fpeak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  fqueak ; 

That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile. 

Than  to  a blackbird  ’tis  to  whiffle: 

55  Being  rich  in  both,  he  never  fcanted 
His  bounty  unto  fuch  as  wanted; 

But  much  of  either  would  afford 
To  many,  that  had  not  one  word. 

For  Hebrew  roots,  altho’  they’re  found 
60  To  flourifh  moil  in  barren  ground, 

v.  51,  52.  Befide,  ' tis  known  he  could  fpeak  Greek — As  naturally 
as  pigs  fqueak.'] 

“ He  Greek  and  Latin  fpeaks  with  greater  eafe 
Than  hogs  eat  acorns,  and  tame  pigeons  peafe.” 

Panegyric  Verfes  upon  Tom  Coriat  and  his  Crudities, 
by  Lionel  Cranfield. 

V.  53, 54.  That  Latin  ’was  no  more  difficile , — Than  to  a blackbird 
tis  towhifle.']  Sancho  Pancha  obferves  upon  Don  Quixote  (vol.  iii, 
chap.  28.  p.274),  “ that  he  is  a main  icholard,  latins  it  hugely, 
and  talks  his  own  mother  tongue  as  well  as  one  of  your  varfity 
doftors.”  The  country  people  were  in  thofe  days  fond  of  hearing 
Latin  in  fermons,  as  appears  from  the  following  account  of  Dr. 
Pocock  (fee  his  life  by  Dr.Twells,  prefixed  to  his  works,  p.  22): 
“ One  of  the  learned  Dr.  Pocock’s  friends,  palling  through  Chil- 
drey,  which  was  the  Do£tor’s  living,  inquired  who  was  the  mi- 
liifter,  and  how  they  liked  him)  and  received  from  them  this  an- 
fwer:  “ Our  parfon  is  one  Mr.  Pocock,  a plain  honeft  man  5 but. 
Matter,”  faid  they,  “ he  is  no  Latiner.” 

v.  55,56. he  never  fcanted — His  bounty  unto  fuch  as  "wanted.  ] 

This  is  the  property  of  a pedantic  coxcomb,  who  prates  moft  learn- 
edly amongft  illiterate  perfons,  and  makes  a mighty  pother  about 
books  and  languages  there,  where  he  is  fure  to  be  admired,  though 
not  underftood. 

v.  59.  For  Hebrew  roots , altho ’ they  re  foundl]  Dr.  Echard  (fee 
Defence  of  hisReafonsfor  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy,  &c.  entitled, 

Grounds 
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He  had  fuch  plenty  as  fuffic’d 
To  make  fome  think  him  circumcis’d: 
And  truly  fo  he  was,  perhaps. 

Not  as  a profelyte,  but  for  claps. 

65  He  was  in  logic  a great  critic. 
Profoundly  fkill’d  in  analytic: 

He  could  diftinguifh  and  divide 
A hair  ’twixt  fouth  and  fouth-weft  fide; 


Grounds  and  Reafons,  &c.  p.  114)  tells  us,  “That  fome  are  of 
opinion  that  children  may  fpeak  Hebrew  at  four  years  of  age,  if 
they  be  brought  up  in  a wood,  and  fuck  of  a wolf ; and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Brown  obferves  (Vulgar  Errors,  book  v.  chap.  22),  “ That 
children  in  the  fchool  of  Nature,  without  inftitution,  would  natu- 
rally fpeak  the  primitive  language  of  the  world,  was  the  opinion 
of  the  ancient  heathens,  and  continued  fince  by  Chriftians,  who 
will  have  it  our  Hebrew  tongue,  as  being  the  language  of  Adam.” 

v.  6 0.  To  jhurijh  mojl  in  barren  ground .]  If  fo,  why  may  we  not 
infer  that  German  monk  to  have  been  a w^ag,  who,  taking  a cata- 
logue of  a friend's  library,  and  meeting  with  a Hebrew  book  in  it, 
entered  it  under  the  title  of  “ A book  that  has  the  beginning 
where  the  end  fliould  be.”  See  Tatler,  No.  23 9. 

* v.  62.  To  make  fome  think  him  circumcis  d7\  Here  again  is  an 
alteration  without  any  amendment  5 for  the  following  lines, 

And  truly  fo  he  was,  perhaps. 

Not  as  a profelyte,  but  for  claps, 

are  thus  changed  in  the  editions  of  1 QjA,  1684,  1689,  1/00; 

And  truly  fo  perhaps  he  was, 

Tis  many  a pious  Chriltian’s  cafe, 

reftored  in  the  edition  of  1/04.  The  Heathens  had  an  odd  opi- 
nion, and  gave  a firange  reafon  why  Mofes  impofed  the  law  of 
circumcilion  on  the  Jews,  which,  how  untrue  foever,  I will  give 
the  learned  reader  an  account  of,  without  tranflation,  as  I find  it 
in  the  annotation  upon  Horace,  wrote  by  my  worthy  and  learned 
friend  Mr.  William  Baxter,  the  great  rettorer  of  the  ancient,  and 
promoter  of  modern  learning,  Hor.  fat.  9.  fermon.  lib.  i.  “ Cur- 
tis, quia  pellicula  imminuti  funt;  quia  Mofes  Rex  Judaeorum,  cujus 
legibus  reguntur,  negligentia  (ptptoQeis  medicinaliter  exfe6tus  eft,  et 

ne 
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On  either  which  he  would  difpute, 

70  Confute,  change  hands,  and  ftill  confute: 
He’d  undertake  to  prove,  by  force 
Of  argument,  a man’s  no  hcrfe ; 

He’d  prove  a buzzard  is  no  fowl, 

And  that  a lord  may  be  an  owl, 

75  A calf  an  alderman,  a goofe  a juftice, 

ne  folus  eflet  notabilis,  omnes  circumcidi  voluit.”  Vet,  Schol. 
vocem  <pifjt,w9si g,  qua*,  infcitia  librarii  exciderat,  repofuimus  ex  con- 
je&ura,  uti  et  medicinaliter  cxfedus  pro  medicinalis  effedus , quae  ni- 
hil erant.  Gtuis  miretur  ejufmodi  convicia  homini  Epicureo  atqu® 
Pagano  excidifTe  ? Jure  igitur  Henrico  Glareano  Diaboli  Organum 
videtur.  Etiam  fatyra  quinta  haec  habet : “ Conftat  omnia  mira- 
cula  certa  ratione  fieri,  de  quibus  Epicurei  prudentiflime  difpu- 
tant.” 

v.  65.  He  was  in  logic  a great  critic .]  See  an  account  of  Tim, 
Dialogue  between  Timothy  and  Philatheus,  vol.  i.  p.  6 and  Subtle’s 
advice  to  Kuftrel,  Ben  Jonfon’s  Alchymift,  a£t  iv.  fc.  2 ; a defini- 
tion of  a critic.  Tale  of  a Tub,  3d  edit.  p.  87  j Tatler,  No.  105  ; 
and  a banter  upon  critics,  Spe&ator,  No.  5Q2.  Some  of  the  faints 
of  thofe  times  were  no  great  friends  to  logic,  as  appears  from  the 
following  paflage : “ Know  you,  that  logic  and  philofophy  (in 
which  you  are  better  verfed  than  in  the  word  of  God)  are  not  in- 
ventions or  inftitutions  of  Jefus  Chrift:  and  his  apoftles,  but  of  the 
devil  and  antichrifi,  with  which  they  have  mainly  and  principally 
upheld  their  black,  dark,  and  wicked  kingdom.”  See  T.  Lilburn’s 
Anfwer  to  nine  arguments  written  by  T.  B.  1645,  p.  2. 

v.  60.  Profoundly  JkilT d in  analytic .]  “ Analytic  method  takes 
the  whole  compound  as  it  finds  it,  whether  it  be  a fpecies  or  an 
individual,  and  leads  us  into  the  knowledge  of  it,  by  refolving  it 
into  its  principles  or  parts,  its  generic  nature,  and  fpecial  proper- 
ties $ and  is  called  the  method  of  refolution See  Dr.  Watts’s 
Logic,  p.  341. 

v.  75.  A calf  an  alderman.~\  Such  was  Alderman  Pennington, 
who  fent  a perl'on  to  Newgate  for  tinging  (what  he  called)  a ma- 
lignant pfalm  : See  a further  account  of  him,  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale’s  Short  View  of  the  Troubles,  p.  567,  068;  Lord  Clarendon’s 
Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  i.  p.  165  Walker’s  Hittory  of  Inde- 
pendency, part  i.  p.  170.  edit.  1661. 

Ib.  a goofe  a juftice. ] Lord  Clarendon  obferves  (Hiftory  of 

the  Rebellion,  vol.  lii.  p 72),  “ That  after  the  declaration  of  No 

more 
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And  rooks  committee-men  and  truftees. 
He’d  run  in  debt  by  deputation. 

And  pay  with  ratiocination. 

All  this  by  iyllogifm,  true 
80  In  mood  and  figure,  he  would  do. 

For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a trope: 

And  when  he  happen’d  to  break  off* 

I’  th’  middle  of  his  fpeech,  or  cough, 

85  H’  had  hard  words  ready  to  fhew  why. 

And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by; 

more  addrefifes  to  the  King,  they  who  were  not  above  the  condi- 
tion of  ordinary  conftables  fix  or  feven  years  before  w*ere  now  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace,  who  executed  the  commands  of  the  parliament 
in  all  the  counties  with  rigour  and  tyranny,  as  was  natural  for  fuch 
perfons  to  ufe  over  and  towards  thofe  upon  whom  they  had  look- 
ed at  fuch  a difiance : The  whole  government  of  the  nation  re- 
mained in  a manner  wholly  in  their  hands,  who,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  parliament,  were  fcarce  ever  heard  of,  or  their  names  known, 
but  in  the  places  where  they  inhabited.”  Dr.  Bruno  Ryves  informs 
us  (Mercurius  Rufticus,  No.  iii.  p.  30),  That  the  “ town  of  Chelms- 
ford, in  Eifex,  was  governed  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  by 
a tinker,  two  cobblers,  two  tailors,  and  two  pedlars.”  The  fable  in 
Sir  Roger  L’Eftrange,  part  ii.  fab.  38.  of  the  Aflfes  made  Juftices, 
is  a juft  fatire  upon  thofe  times  j and  I with  it  had  never  fuited 
more  modern  ones.  To  fuch  juftices  the  Tatler’s  interrogatory 
(No.  14)  might  have  been  properly  applied,  “ Who  would  do  jus- 
tice on  the  juftices?”  See  an  account  ofjuftice  Shallow  (the  Cox- 
comb, act  5,  Beaumont  and  Fletchers  Works,  1679,  vol.ii.  p.  334), 
and  John  Taylor’s  Balket  Juftice,  Works,  p.  185,  190. 

v.  /C).  And  rooks  committee -men ] In  the  feveral  counties, 

especially  theaifociated  ones,  Middlefex,Kent,  Surry,  Suftex,  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  and  Cambridgethire  (fee  Echard’s  hiftory  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  ii.  p.  338),  which  fided  with  the  parliament,  committees 
were  ere6ted  of  fuch  men  as  were  for  the  good  caufe , as  they  called 
it,  who  had  authority  from  the  members  of  the  two  houfes  at 
Weftminfter  to  fine  and  imprifon  whom  they  pleafed;  and  they  ha- 
rafted  and  opprelfed  the  country  in  a molt  arbitrary  and  fcandalous 

manner} 
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Elfe,  when  with  greateft  art  he  fpoke, 

You’d  think  he  talk’d  like  other  folk: 

For  all  a rhetorician’s  rules 
90  Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

But,  when  he  pleas’d  to  fhew’t,  his  fpeech 
In  loftinefs  of  found  was  rich ; 

A Babylonifh  dialed:. 

Which  learned  pedants  much  affed; 

95  It  was  a party-colour’ d drefs 

Of  patch’d  and  piebald  languages  : 

’Twas  Englifh  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 

manner  5 on  which  account  they  are  with  great  propriety  called 
rooks : See  an  hifforical  account  of  thefe  committees  in  Dr.  W alker’s 
Sufferings  of  the  Epifcopal  Clergy,  part  1 . 

v.  7Q.  All  this  by  fyllogifm  true. ] An  argument  in  logic  confid- 
ing of  three  proportions,  wherein,  feme  things  being  fuppofed  or 
taken  for  granted,  a conclufion  is  drawn  different  from  the  things 
fuppofed. 

v.  80.  In  mood  and  figure  ] Figure,  in  logic,  is  a due  difpofal 
of  a middle  term  of  a fyllogifm  with  the  two  extremes. 

v.  82.  a trope. ] The  turning  a word  from  its  proper 

fignification  to  another. 

v.  84,  85.  or  cough , And  tell  twhat  rules  he  did  it  byd\ 

u Oliver  MailJard  etoit  un  Cordelier,  qui  prechoit  avec  reputation 
dans  le  dernier  fiecle.  On  a de  lui  deux  volumes  en  odtavo  de  fer- 
mons  en  Latin,  imprimez  a Paris  en  1511,  1513.”  “ Les  predi- 

cateurs  de  fon  terns  affe&ant  de  tousser,  comme  un  chofe  qui 
donnoit  de  la  grace  a leurs  declamations,  il  n’a  pas  manque  dans 
un  fermon  en  Francois,  imprime  a Bruges  vers  Y annee  1500,  de 
marquer  a la  marge  par  des  hem  hem  les  endroits  ou  il  avoit  toufse.” 
Melanges  d’Hiftoire  et  de  Litterature,  par  M.  de  Vigneul  Mar- 
ville,  i.  e.  leChartreux  Don  Bonaventure  d’ Argon ne,  V.  1.  p.  106. 
(Mr.  W.) 

* v.  93.  ABabyloniJh  dialect .]  A confufion  of  languages,  fuch 
as  fome  of  our  modern  virtuofi  ufed  to  exprefs  themfelves  in. 

v.  97-  'T'tvas  Englifh  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin .]  The  leading  men 
of  thofe  times  were  fond  of  appearing  learned,  and  commonly  mixed 

Latin 
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Like  fuftian  heretofore  on  fatin. 

It  had  an  odd  promifcuous  tone, 
ioo  As  if  h’  talk’d  three  parts  in  one; 

Which  made  fome  think,  when  he  did  gabble, 
Th’  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel, 

Or  Cerberus  himfelf  pronounce 
A leafli  of  languages  at  once. 


Latin  with  Englifh  in  their  fpeeches,  efpecially  the  country  juf- 
tices,  of  which  Hudibras  was  one,  (fee  in  proof  a book  entitled. 
The  Speeches  and  Paffages  of  this  Great  and  Happy  Parliament, 
l6'41,  p.  207>  233,  dsV.  2 q6,  2p7,  &c.  402),  though  they  knew 
little  more  of  the  Latin  tongue  than  Pratt,  Chancellor  of  France 
(fee  Hen.  Stephens’s  Prep.Treatife  to  his  Apology  for  Herodotus, 
p.  241),  who  having  read  the  letter  which  King  Henry  VIII.  fent 
to  the  French  King,  Francis  I.  wherein  this  claufe  was,  “ Mitto 
tibi  duodecim  molofTos,  I fend  you  twelve  maftiff  dogs,”  he  ex- 
pounded it,  “ I fend  you  a dozen  mules.”  The  dory  is  told  of  a 
cardinal  by  Dr.  Fuller,  Worthies  of  Somerfetfhire,  p.  18.  See 
Peter  de  Quir’s  letter  in  the  396th  Spedtator. 

v.  98.  Like fuftian  heretofore  on  fating]  A fafhion,  from  the  man- 
ner of  expreffion,  probably  not  then  in  ufe,  where  the  coarfe  fu- 
Itian  was  pinked,  or  cut  into  holes,  that  the  fine  fatin  might  ap- 
pear through  it : See  an  account  of  the  flafhing,  pinking,  and  cut- 
ting of  doublets,  Dr.  Bulwer’s  Artificial  Changeling,  1654,  p.  537. 
The  author  of  a book  entitled,  A fhort  Character  of  France,  1659, 
p.  34.  compares  their  finefi  pieces  of  architecture  to  fatin  pinked 
upon  canvas : See  like  wife  a trad!  publifhed  the  fame  year,  en- 
titled Gallus  Caftratus,  p.  14. 

v.  100.  As  if  K had  tallzd  three  parts  in  one.]  The  phrafe  alludes 
to  the  old  catches  in  three  parts.  (Mr.  W.) 

v.  101,  102.  tVhich  made fome  think , ’when  he  did  gabble  ^ — TJl  had 
heard  three  labourers  of  Babel.]  Diodorus  Siculus  (Rer.  Antiquar. 
lib.  iii-  cap.  1 3.  p.  56.  Bafileae,  1 548.  I take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
this  tranllation,  having  no  other  copy)  makes  mention  of  fome 
l'outhern  iflands,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  having  their  tongues 
divided,  were  capable  of  fpeaking  two  different  languages,  and 
converfing  with  two  different  perions  at  the  fame  time  : See  like- 
wife  Dr.  Bulwer’s  Artificial  Changeling,  fc.  xiv.  p.  232,  l5c.  Tor- 
quemeda’s  Spanifh  Mandeville,  difc.  i.  fol.  17-  The  marvellous 
Rabelais  (fee  Works,  vol.  v.  chap.  31.  p.  45)  carries  the  point  a 
great  deal  further,  in  his  romantic  account  of  the  monfter  Hearfay, 

whofe 
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105  This  he  as  volubly  would  vent 

As  if  his  flock  would  ne’er  be  fpent ; 

And  truly  to  fupport  that  charge, 

He  had  fupplies  as  vaft  and  large: 

For  he  could  coin  or  counterfeit 
no  New  words,  with  little  or  no  wit; 

Words  fo  debas’d  and  hard,  no  ftone 
Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on; 

whofe  mouth,  he  obferves,  was  flit  up  to  his  ears,  and  in  it  were 
feven  tongues,  each  of  them  cleft  into  feven  parts,  and  he  talked 
with  all  the  feven  at  once,  of  different  matters,  and  in  divers  lan- 
guages. See  Milton’s  defcription  of  the  confufion  of  languages, 
Paradife  Loft,  book  xii.  1.  48,  &c. 

* v.  103.  Or  Cerberus  himfelf \ &rc.]  Cerberus,  a name  which  poets 
give  to  a dog  with  three  heads,  which  they  feigned  doorkeeper  of 
hell,  that  carefled  the  unfortunate  fouls  fent  thither,  and  devoured 
them  that  would  get  out  again  ; yet  Hercules  tied  him  up,  and 
made  him  follow.  This  dog  with  three  heads  denotes  the  paft, 
the  prefen t,  and  the  time  to  come,  which  receive,  and,  as  it  were, 
devour  all  things.  Hercules  got  the  better  of  him,  which  lhews 
that  heroic  aftions  are  always  vi&orious  over  time,  becaufe  they 
are  prefent  in  the  memory  of  pofterity. 

v.  109.  Could  com  or  counterfeit  nenv  ’words .]  The  prefbyterians 
coined  a great  number,  fuch  as  out-goings,  carryings-on,  nothing- 
nefs,workings-out,  gofpel-walking-times, which  we  fhall  meet 
with  hereafter,  in  the  fpeeches  of  the  Knight  and  Squire,  and 
others,  in  this  poem ; for  which  they  are  bantered  by  Sir  John  Bir- 
kenhead, Paul’s  Church-yard,  cent.  i.  clafs  1.  No.  16.  the  Chil- 
dren’s Di6tionary,  an  exadt  colledtion  of  all  new  words  born 
fince  November  3, 1640,  in  fpeeches,  prayers,  and  fermons,  as  well 
thofe  that  fignify  fomething  as  nothing j and  cent.  ii.  clafs  5. 
§ 109.  Bellum  grammaticale;  that  parliamentdome,  councildome, 
committeedome,  and  fworddome,  are  better  words  than  chriften- 
dome,  or  kingdome.  The  author  of  the  Spedtator  (No.  45S)  ob- 
ferves, “ That  thofe  fwarms  of  fedtaries  that  overran  the  nation 
in  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion  carried  their  bypocrify  fo  high, 
that  they  had  converted  our  whole  language  into  a jargon  of  en- 
thufiafm.” 

v.  1 1 1 , 1 12.  Words  fo  debas'd  and  hard , no  Jione — Was  hard  enough 
to  touch  them  on.~\  Thus  it  ftands  in  every  edition  that  I have 

met 
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And,  when  with  hafty  noife  he  fpoke  ’em, 
The  ignorant  for  current  took  ’em; 

1 15  That  had  the  orator  who  once 

Did  fill  his  mouth  with  pebble  {tones 
When  he  harangu’d,  but  known  his  phrafe. 
He  would  have  us’d  no  other  ways. 

In  mathematics  he  was  greater 
120  Than  Tycho  Brahe,  or  Erra  Pater: 

For  he,  by  geometric  fcale, 


met  with,  which  induced  me  to  think  that  he  alluded  to  the  touch- 
ftone,  a ftone  to  try  gold  and  filver  on:  but  Mr.Warburton  is  of 
opinion,  that  no  tone  would  be  an  emendation,  i.  e.  words  fo  de- 
bated and  hard,  that  it  was  the  utmoft  difficulty  to  pronounce 
them  ; which  reading  he  thinks  is  made  good  by  the  1 13th  apd 
the  three  following  lines. 

V.  113.  Andy  when  with  hafty  noife  he  fpoke  'em.'] 

Magna  voce  boat 

Celeri  curfu  verba  fatigat. 

v.  115.  That  had  the  orator,  &c.]  This  and  the  three  following 
lines  are  not  in  the  two  firft  editions  of  1(563,  but  added  in  the  edit. 
1674.  Demofihenes  is  here  meant,  who  had  a defedt  in  his  fpeech. 

v.  120.  Than  Tycho  Brahe — ] An  eminent  Daniffi  mathemati- 
cian. At  Gottorp  there  was  a large  globe,  celeftial  within,  and 
terreftrial  without,  made  after  a defign  of  Tycho  Brahe;  twelve 
perfons  might  lit  round  a table  within  fide  of  it,  and  make  celef- 
tial obfervations  in  the  turning  of  it.  See  Northern  Worthies,  in 
the  Lives  of  Peter  the  Great,  d*fc.  1728,  p.34.  See  further  account 
of  Tycho  Brahe,  Collier’s  Hid;.  Didtionary. 

Ib. or  Erra  Pater .]  William  Lilly,  the  famous  aflrologer  of 

thofe  times,  fo  called  by  Mr.  Butler,  Memoirs  of  the  year  1649,  and 
160O.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  had  fo  great  a regard  to  his  pre- 
didtions,  that  the  author  of  Mercurius  Pragmaticus  (No.  20)  ftyles 
the  members  the  fons  of  Erra  Pater.  Mr.  Butler  probably  named 
him  fo  from  an  old  aftrologer,  of  whofe  predidtions  John  Taylor 
the  water  poet  makes  mention,  in  the  preface  to  his  Call  over  the 
Water,  Works,  p.  150;  and  in  Mr.  Reading’s  Catalogue  of  Sion 
College  Library,  there  is  atradt,  entitled,  Erra  Pater’s  Predidtions. 
The  elder  Lovelefs  (in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Scornful  Lady, 
adt  iv.  feene  l)  calls  Abigail,  “ Dirty  December,  with  a face  as 

old 
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Could  take  the  fize  of  pots  of  ale  ; 

Refolve  by  fines  and  tangents,  ftraight, 

If  bread  or  butter  wanted  weight; 

1 25  And  wifely  tell  what  hour  o’  th’  day 
The  clock  does  ftrike,  by  algebra. 

Befide,  he  was  a fhrewd  philofopher, 
And  had  read  ev’ry  text  and  glofs  over; 
Whate’er  the  crabbed’ft  author  hath, 

130  He  underftood  b’  implicit  faith  : 

Whatever  fceptic  cou’d  inquire  tor, 

old  as  Erra  Pater,  and  fuch  a prognoflicating  nofe and  of 
Charles  the  fcholar  (in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  s Elder  Brother) 
’tis  obferv'd,  “ That,  after  fix  hours  conference  with  the  ftars,  he 
fups  with  old  Erra  Pater See  Younger  Brother,  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  aft  i.  fc.  2.  And  the  writer  of  A Letter  fent  to 
London  from  a Spy  at  Oxford,  1643,  p.  13,  fays,  “ Surely  the  devil 
owed  us  a fiiame,  that  none  of  us  were  fkilled  in  the  book  of  for- 
tune, Erra  Pater,  or  Booker’s  Almanac.”  Some  are  of  opinion, 
that  by  Erra  Pater  he  meant  the  Wandering  Jew,  named  Job 
Buttadaeus : See  an  account  of  him  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aftions;  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  Vulgar  Errors ; London  Spy,  vol.  ii. 
books.  Lett.  1.  vol.  vii.  b.  4;  Dr,  Derham’s  Phyfico-Theology, 
book  iv.  chap.  10.  p.  173. 

v.  122.  Could  take  the  Jize  of  pots  of  ale.~\  As  a juftice  of  the 
peace  he  had  a right  to  infpeft  weights  and  meafures:  See  Nel- 
fion’s  Office  and  Authority  of  a Juttice  of  the  Peace,  the  fixth 
edition,  p 622. 

“ For  well  his  Worthip  knows,  that  ale-houfe  fins 
Maintain  himfelf  in  gloves,  his  wife  in  pins.” 

A Satyr  againfl:  Hypocrites,  p.  3,  4. 
v.  125,  126.  And  wifely  tell  what  hour  o’  tti  day — The  clock  does 
frike , ly  algebra. ] There  are  many  algebraic  quefiions  to  which  Mr. 
Butler  may  probably  allude  : See  an  odd  account  of  the  meafuring 
of  time,  in  Mr.  Scot’s  Difcovery  of  Witchcraft,  book  xvi.  chap.  5. 
p.  478.  and  of  a movement  that  meafures  time  after  a particular 
manner,  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  xiv.  No.  l6l,  p.  647. 

v.  12C).  Whatever  the  crabbed"1  Jl  author  hath.~\  This  and  the  fol- 
lowing line  not  in  the  two  firlt  editions  of  1664,  and  firft  inferted 
in  that  of  1674. 

* v.  131.  Whatever  fceptic}  &c.J  Sceptic. — Pyrrho  was  the  chief, 
Vol.  I.  C of 
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For  every  why  he  had  a wherefore; 

Knew  more  than  forty  of  them  do. 

As  far  as  words  and  terms  could  go, 

135  All  which  he  underftood  by  rote. 

And,  as  occafion  ferv’d,  would  quote; 

No  matter  whether  right  or  wrong, 

They  might  be  either  faid  or  fung. 

His  notions  fitted  things  fo  well, 

of  Sceptic  philofophers,  and  was  at  firft,  as  Apollodorus  faith,  a 
painter,  then  became  the  hearer  of  Drifo,  and  at  laft  the  difciple 
of  Anaxagoras,  whom  he  followed  into  India,  to  fee  the  Gym- 
nofophifts.  He  pretended  that  men  did  nothing  but  by  cuftom; 
that  there  was  neither  honefty  nor  difhonefty,  juftice  nor  injuftice, 
good  nor  evil.  He  was  very  folitary,  lived  to  be  ninety  years  old, 
was  highly  efteemed  in  his  country,  and  created  chief  prieft.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  Epicurus  and  Theophraftus,  about  the  120th 
olympiad.  His  followers  were'  call’d  Pyrrhonians;  betides  which, 
they  were  named  the  Ephe6tics  and  Aphoredtics,  but  more  gene- 
rally Sceptics.  This  fed  made  their  chiefeft  good  to  confift  in  a 
fedatenefs  of  mind,  exempt  from  all  paflions,  in  regulating  their 
opinions,  and  moderating  their  paflions,  which  they  call’d  ataxia 
and  metriopathia  5 and  in  fufpending  their  judgment  in  regard 
of  good  and  evil,  truth  and  falfehood,  which  they  call’d  epoche. 
Sextus  Empiricus,  who  lived  in  the  fecond  century,  under  the 
Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  writ  ten  books  againft  the  mathemati- 
cians or  aftrologers,  and  three  of  the  Pyrrhonian  opinion.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  , quod  eft,  confiderare, 

fyeculari. 

Ib. enquire  for ] Inquere  for  in  all  editions  to  1689  incluf. 

v.  132.  For  every  why  he  had  a wherefore .]  i.  e.  He  could  an- 
fwer  one  queftion  by  another,  or  elude  one  difficulty  by  propofing 
another.  (Mr.  W.)  See  Ray’s  Englifh  Proverbs,  2d  edit.  p.  348 ; 
Shakefpeare’s  Comedy  of  Errors,  a6t  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  17.  Mr.  Theo- 
bald’s edit.  1733. 

v.  139>  140.  His  notions  fitted  things  fo  well — That  which  was 
which  he  could  not  tell.~]  This  fatire  is  againft  thofe  philofophers 
who  took  their  ideas  of  fubftances  to  be  the  combinations  of  na- 
ture, and  not  the  arbitrary  workmanfhip  of  the  human  mind ; and 
that  the  eflence  of  each  fort  is  no  more  than  the  abftra6t  idea : 
See  Mr.  Lock  on  the  names  of  fubftances.  This  muft  give  one  a 
great  idea  of  our  author’s  penetration  in  metaphyflcal  enquiries. 
(Mr.  W.) 


* v.  143. 
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t 40  That  •which  was  which  he  could  not  tell. 
But  oftentimes  miftook  the  one 
For  th’  other,  as  great  clerks  have  done. 

He  could  reduce  all  things  to  a<Ss, 

And  knew  their  natures  by  abftrafts; 

I45  Where  entity  and  quiddity. 

The  ghofts  of  defundt  bodies,  fly ; 

Where  truth  in  perfon  does  appear. 

Like  words  congeal’d  in  northern  air. 

* v.  143.  He  could  reduce,  &c.]  The  old  philofophers  thought  to 
extra#  notions  out  of  natural  things,  as  chymifts  do  fpirits  and 
elTences;  and  when  they  had  refined  them  into  the  niceft  fubtle- 
ties,  gave  them  as  infignificant  names  as  thofe  operators  do  their 
extractions : But  (as  Seneca  fays)  the  fubtiller  things  are  render- 
ed they  are  but  the  nearer  to  nothing  j fo  are  all  their  definitions 
of  things  by  a#s  the  nearer  to  nonfenfe.  This  and  the  following 
line  added  1074. 

V.  145,  140.  Where  entity  and  quiddity , — The  ghojls  of  defund 
bodies , fly .]  He  calls  the  abftradted  notions  of  entity  and  quiddity 
very  properly  the  ghofts  of  bodies;  thereby  ladling  the  too  nice 
diftindtions  of  metaphyficians,  who  diftinguifh  body,  entity,  and 
fubftance  fo  finely  from  each  other,  that  they  fay  the  two  latter 
ideas  or  notions  may  remain,  when  the  body  is  gone  and  perifh- 
ed ; and  fo  while  Hudibras  was  pulling  down  Popery,  he  was  fet- 
ting  up  tranfubftantiation. 

* v.  147.  Where  truth , &c.]  Some  authors  have  miftaken  truth 
for  a real  thing,  wdten  it  is  nothing  but  a right  method  of  putting 
thofe  notions  or  images  of  things  (in  the  underftanding  of  man) 
into  the  fame  ftate  and  order  that  their  originals  hold  in  nature ; 
and  therefore  Ariftole  fays,  “ Unumquodque  ficut  fe  habet  fe- 
cundum  effe,  ita  fe  habet  fecundum  veritatem.”  Met.  L.  2. 

v.  148.  Like  words  congeal'd  in  northern  air.~\  See  an  explication 
of  this  paflage,  and  a merry  account  of  words  freezing  in  Nova 
Zembla,  Tatler,  No.  254;  and  Rabelais’s  account  of  the  bloody 
fight  of  the  Arimafphians  and  Nephelebites,  upon  the  confines  of 
the  Frozen  Sea,  vol.iv.  chap.  50.  p.229,  Ozell’s  edition,  1737. 
To  which  Mr.  John  Dome  probably  refers,  in  his  Panegyric  upon 
T.  Coryat  and  his  crudities : 

“ Its  not  that  French,  which  made  his  giants  fee 
Thofe  uncouth  iflands,  where  words  frozen  be, 

Till  by  the  thaw  next  year  they’re  voice  #gain.” 
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He  knew  what’s  what,  and  thaf* s as  high 
150  As  metaphyfic  wit  can  fly. 

In  fchool- divinity  as  able 

v.  149,  150.  He  knew  what' s what , and  that' s as  high — As  meta- 
pliyjic  wit  can  fly.~\  A ridicule  on  the  idle  fenfelefsqueftions  in  the 
common  fyftems  of  logic,  as  Burgefdicius’s  Quid  eft  quid  ? from 
whence  came  the  common  proverbial  expreflion  of  He  know’s 
what’s  what,  to  denote  a Ihrewd  man.  (Mr.W.)  Metaphyfics, 
a fcience  which  treats  of  being  in  general  and  its  properties ; of 
forms  abftradted  from  matter;  of  immaterial  things,  as  God, 
angels,  &c. 

V.  152.  As  he  that  hight  Irrefragable .]  Hight  fignifies  called or 
named.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Chaucer, 

**  A worthy  duke  that  hight  Pirithous, 

That  fellow  was  to  Duke  Thefeus.” 

Chaucer’s  Knight’s  Tale,  fol.  1.  edit.  1602.  See  Reve’s  Tale, 
fol.  15  ; Squire’s  Tale,  fol.  23  ; Merchant’s  Tale,  fol.  28 ; Franke- 
lens  Tale,  fol.  50;  Doftor  of  Phyftc’s  Tale,  fol.  59;  Romant  of 
the  Rofe,  fol.  122.  And  Spencer  ufes  it  in  like  manner. 

“ Malbecco  he,  and  Hellenore  fhe  hight.” 

Fairy  Queen,  vol.  ii.  book  3.  canto  9.  p.  4S9;  Mr.  Hughes’s  edit, 
ibid,  p.490.  See  Shakefpeare,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletchers 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Peftle. 

Ibid. Irrefragable .]  Alexander  Hales,  fo  called.  He  was 

an  Englilhman,  born  in  Gloucefterlhire,  and  flourifhed  about  the 
year  1236,  at  the  time  when  what  was  called  fchool-divinity  was 
much  in  vogue ; in  which  fcience  he  was  fo  deeply  read,  that  he 
was  called  Dodtor  Irrefragabilis ; that  is,  the  Invincible  Dodtor, 
whofe  arguments  could  not  be  refilled.  Vid.  Alexandri  Alenfis 
Angli  Dodtoris  Irrefragabilis  Ordinis  Minorum,  Summa  Theolog. 
Colon.  Agripp.  1622.  2 tom.  fol.  Royal  Libr.  Camb.  Naucleri 
Cronograph.  vol.  ii-  generat.  43.  p.  994.  Alltedii  Thefaur.  Chro- 
nolog.  44.  Chronol.  Scholaftic.  p.  437*  edit.  i62S,  Dr.  Aldrich’s 
Preface  to  his  Artis  Logicse  Compendium.  See  titles  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Dunfcotus,  and  the  reft  of  the  eminent  fchoolmen  in 
Chambers’s  Didtionary.  Thefe  fchoolmen  fpun  their  arguments 
very  fine,  and  to  a great  length,  and  ufed  fuch  nice  diftindtions 
that  they  are  here  juftly  compared  to  cobwebs.  Mr.  Pope  (fee 
ElTay  on  Criticifm)  ipeaks  of  them  with  great  contempt. 
tc  Once  fchool  divines  this  zealous  ifle  o’erfpread  : 

Who  knew  molt  fentences  was  deepeft  read ; 

Faith,  gofpel,  all  feem’d  made  to  be  difputed. 

And  none  had  fenfe  enough  to  be  confuted. 

Scotifis  and  Thomifts  now  in  peace  remain 
Amidft  their  kindred  cobwebs  in  Duck-lane.” 
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As  he  that  hight  Irrefragable ; 

A fecond  Thomas,  or  at  once 
To  name  them  all,  another  Dunce: 

Bifhop  Sanderfon  (fee  2d  Ledture  upon  PromifTory  Oaths,  tranf- 
lated  by  the  Royal  Martyr,  and  reprinted  by  Mr.  Lewis,  1722, 
p.  34)  makes  mention  of  one  “ Paul  Cortelius,  who,  whilft  fol- 
lowing Thomas  and  Scctus,  and  many  more,  he  compiled  Com- 
mentaries upon  the  Four  Books  of  Sentences,”  growing  weary  of 
the  terms  ufed  by  the  fchools,  as  lefs  Ciceronian,  for  church  chofe 
rather  to  fay  fenate,  for  ecclefiadical  laws  fenate  decrees,  for  pre- 
deftination  prefignation,  for  ordination  of  prieds  initiation,  for 
angel  genius,  bifhop  flamen,  and  the  like. 

v.  153,  154.  A feco?id  Thomas , or  at  once — To  name  them  all \ 
another  Dunce.']  Thus  they  ftood  in  the  two  firft  editions  of  1(364, 
left  out  in  thofe  of  1674,  1(584,  1689,  1700,  and  not  redored  till 
1704.  *Thomas  Aquinas,  a Dominican  friar,  was  born  in  1224, 
dudied  at  Cologne  and  at  Paris.  He  new  modelled  the  fchool- 
divinity,  and  was  therefore  called  the  Angelic  Doctor,  and  Eagle 
of  Divines.  The  mod  illudrious  perfons  of  his  time  were  ambi- 
tious of  his  friendfhip,  and  put  a high  value  on  his  merits,  fo  that 
they  offered  him  bifhoprics,  which  he  refufed  with  as  much  ardor 
as  others  feek  after  them.  He  died  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  canonized  by  Pope  John  XXII.  We  have  his  works  in 
eighteen  volumes,  feveral  times  printed. 

* Johannes  Dunfcotus  was  a very  learned  man,  who  lived  about 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  Englith  and  Scots  drive  which  of  them  fhall  have  the  honour 
of  his  birth.  The  Englith  fay  he  was  born  in  Northumberland} 
the  Scots  alledge  he  was  born  at  Dunfe  in  the  Merfe,  the  neigh- 
bouring county  to  Northumberland,  and  hence  was  called  Dun- 
fcotus : Moreri,  Buchanan,  and  other  Scotch  hidorians,  are  of 
this  opinion,  and  for  proof  cite  his  epitaph, 

“ Scotia  me  genuit,  Anglia  fufcepit, 

Gallia  edocuit,  Germania  tenet.” 

He  died  at  Cologne,  Nov.  8, 1308.  In  the  fupplement  to  Dr.  Cave’s 
Hidoria  Literaria,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  extraordinarily  learned 
in  phytics,  metaphyfics,  mathematics,  and  adronomy}  that  his 
fame  was  fo  great  when  at  Oxford,  that  30,000  fcholars  came 
thither  to  hear  his  lectures  j that,  when  at  Paris,  his  arguments 
and  authority  carried  it  for  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Bleffed  Virgin,  fo  that  they  appointed  a fedival  on  that  account, 
and  would  admit  no  fcholars  to  degrees  but  fuch  as  were  of  this 
mind.  He  was  a great  oppofer  of  Thomas  Aquinas’s  dodtrine, 
and,  for  being  a very  acute  logician,  was  called  Dodtor  Subtilis, 
which  was  the  reafon  alfo  that  an  old  punder  always  called  him 
the  Lathy  Doctor. 

C 3 v.  155, 
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i 55  Profound  in  all  the  nominal 

And  real  ways  beyond  them  all; 

For  he  a rope  of  fand  could  twift 
As  tough  as  learned  Sorbonift; 

And  weave  fine  cobwebs,  fit  for  fcull 
160  That’s  empty  when  the  moon  is  full; 

Such  as  take  lodgings  in  a head 
That’s  to  be  let  unfurnished, 

He  cou’d  raife  Scruples  dark  and  nice 
And  after  folve  ’em  in  a trice, 

165  As  if  divinity  had  catch’d 


v.  155,  150.  Nominal  and  real]  Gulielmus  Occham  was  Father 
of  the  Nominals,  and  Johannes  Dunfcotus  of  the  Reals:  See  Dr. 
Plot’s  Oxfordfhire,  c.  Q.  p.  192.  Thefe  two  lines  not  in  the  two 
firft  editions  of  1664,  but  added  in  1674. 

v.  1 57j  15S.  For  he  a rope  of  fand  could  truijl — As  tough  as  learned 
Sorbonijl.]  Altered  thus  in  edit.  l674>  and  continued  till  1704: 
And  with  as  delicate  a hand. 

Could  twift  as  tough  a rope  of  fand. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Harlefton  is  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Butler  alludes  to 
the  following  ftory.  A gentleman  of  Paris,  who  was  reduced  in 
circumftances,  walking  in  the  fields  in  a melancholy  manner,  was 
met  by  a perfon  in  the  habit  of  a Doctor  of  the  Sorbon,  who,  en- 
quiring into  his  cafe,  told  him,  that  he  had  acquired  fo  much  by 
his  ftudies  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  relieve  him,  and  he  would 
do  it,  provided  the  gentleman  would  be  at  his  devoirs,  when  he 
could  no  longer  employ  him.  The  agreement  was  made,  and  the 
cloven  foot  foon  began  to  appear;  for  the  gentleman  fet  the  Sor- 
bonift to  fill  a fieve  with  water,  which  he  performed,  after  flopping 
the  holes  with  wax : Then  he  ordered  him  to  make  a rope  of  fand, 
which  the  devil  not  being  able  to  do,  fcratched  his  head,  and  marched 
off  in  confufion.  I meet  with  a ludicrous  and  parallel  inftance  (Fa- 
cet. Facetiar.  hoc  eft  Joco-feriorum  Fafcicul.  Nov.  de  peditu,  ejuf- 
que  fpeciebus,  p.  2 7),  “ Cum  quidam  a daemone  valde  urgeretur, 
ut  fe  ei  dederet ; alfentit  tandem,  fi  diabolus  tria  praeftet ; petit 
igitur  primo  magnam  vim  auri;  data  eft  a diabolo:  Secundo  ut  in- 
vifibilis  fieret;  et  ipfum  diabolus  docuit:  Tertia  vice  cum  maxime 
anxius  effet,  quidnam  peteret,  quod  diabolus  praeftare  non  poffet: 
ei  forte  fortuna  prae  nimio  metu  elabitur  diphthongus  (fpecies  pe- 

ditus) 
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The  itch,  on  purpofe  to  be  fcratch’d; 

Or,  like  a mountebank,  did  wound 
And  ftab  herfelf  with  doubts  profound. 

Only  to  fhew  with  how  fmall  pain 
170  The  fores  of  faith  are  cur’d  again; 

Altho’  by  woful  proof  we  find 
They  always  leave  a fear  behind. 

He  knew  the  feat  of  paradife. 

Could  tell  in  what  degree  it  lies; 

175  And,  as  he  was  difpos’d,  could  prove  it. 
Below  the  moon,  or  elfe  above  it. 

ditus)  hunc  mihi  modo  fi  potes  conne&e  : quod  cum  diabolus  prae- 
ftare  non  poflet,  et  alias  ifto  tormentario  bombo  territus  fugeret, 
ille  mifer  praefentiflimo  animae  periculo,  hoc  uno  bono  ereptus  eft.” 
* Sorbon  was  the  ftrft  and  moft  confiderable  college  of  the  uni- 
verfity of  Paris,  founded  in  the  reign  of  St.  Lewis,  by  Robert  Sor- 
bon, which  name  is  fometimes  given  to  the  whole  univerfity  of 
Paris,  which  was  founded  about  the  year  741,  by  Charlemaigne, 
at  the  perfuafion  of  the  learned  Alcuin,  who  was  one  of  the  ftrft 
profeflors  there;  ftnee  which  time  it  has  been  very  famous.  This 
college  has  been  rebuilt  with  an  extraordinary  magnificence,  at 
the  charge  of  Cardinal  Richlieu,  and  contains  lodging  for  thirty- 
fix  doftors,  who  are  called  the  Society  of  Sorbon.  Thofe  who  are 
received  among  them,  before  they  have  received  their  do&or’s  de- 
gree, are  only  faid  to  be  of  the  Hofpitality  of  Sorbon.  Claud. 
Hemeraus  de  Acad.  Parif.  Spondan.  in  Annal.  Mezeray  tranflated 
by  Bulteel,  tom.  i.  p.  104.  feems  to  think  that  the  univerfity  of 
Paris  was  founded  in  the  year  79O. 

v.  1.59,  l60.  And  ’weave  fine  cobwebs  fit  forjkull — That's  ejnpty 
when  the  moon  is  full.]  For  the  fkull  of  lunatics. 

V.  173,  174.  He  knew  the feat  of  paradife , — Coud  tell  in  what  de- 
gree it  lies.]  See  feveral  whimfical  opinions  concerning  the  feat  of 
paradife  collected  in  a book  entitled,  The  Spanifh  Mandeville  of 
Miracles,  tranflated  from  the  Spanifh  of  Don  Antonio  de  Torque- 
meda,  1600,  2d  dife.  fol.  42, 43,  &c.  See  likewife  Dupin’s  Ecclef. 
Hift.  abridged;  Calvini  Comment,  in  Gen.  ii.  8;  Sir  W.  Raleigh’s 
Hift.  &c. 

V.  175,  176*  And,  as  he  was  difpos'd , could  prove  it — Below  the 
moon,  or  elfe  above  it. ] The  Spanith  Mandeville  informs  us,  fol.  45. 
si  That  Strabo  (whom  he  calls  the  Theologian)  affirmed,  that  the 
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What  Adam  dreamt  of,  when  his  bride 
Came  from  her  clofet  in  his  fide ; 

Whether  the  devil  tempted  her 
180  By  a High  Dutch  interpreter; 

If  either  of  them  had  a navel; 

Who  firft  made  mufic  malleable; 

Whether  the  ferpent,  at  the  fall, 

Had  cloven  feet,  or  none  at  all. 

height  of  the  earth  where  paradife  was  reached  to  the  circle  of  the 
moon,  through  which  caufe  it  was  not  damnified  by  the  flood.” 
Mahomet  the  Impoflor  allured  his  followers,  that  paradife  was 
feated  in  heaven,  and  that  Adam  was  call  down  from  thence  to 
this  earth  when  he  tranfgrefied  : See  Life  of  Mahomet,  prefixed 
to  De  Ryer’s  Alchoran,  p.  34.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  alludes 
to  the  mountain  of  the  moon,  called  De  Luna  by  the  Portuguele, 
the  firll  dilcoverers  of  it,  and  near  that  part  of  the  world  where 
paradife  was  fituated,  according  to  fome  writers.  Torquemeda’s 
Spanifh  Mandeville,  fol.  4g. 

V.  177?  1 7^-  What  Adam  dreamt  of  'when  his  hride — Came  from 
her  clofet  in  his  fide. ] The  Knight  here  pretends  to  no  more  than 
what  Milton  has  done,  who  reprefents  Adam  relating  his  dream 
in  a pafifage  inexprefiibly  charming,  book  viii.  v..  46 — 484.  See 
fomething  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  the  tenth  Iliad  of  Homer,  and 
the  ninth  AEneid  of  Virgil.  (Mr.  B.) 

v.  180.  By  a High  Dutch  interpreter .]  Ben  Jonfon  (in  his  Al- 
chymift),  in  banter  probably  of  Goropius  Becanus,  who  endea- 
vours to  prove  that  High  Dutch  was  the  language  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradife,  introduces  Surly  afking  Mammon  the  following 
queftion  : “ Surly.  Did  Adam  write  in  High  Dutch  ? Mam- 
mon. He  did,  which  proves  it  to  be  the  primitive  tongue.” 

v.  181.  If  either  of  them  had  a navel."]  Several  of  the  ancients 
have  fuppofed,  that  Adam  and  Eve  had  no  navels  5 and,  among 
the  moderns,  the  late  learned  Bifhop  Cumberland  was  of  this  opi- 
nion : “ All  other  men,”  fays  he,  “ being  born  of  woman,  have 
a navel,  by  reafon  of  the  umbilical  veflels  inferted  into  it,  which 
from  the  placenta  carry  nourifhment  to  children  in  the  womb  of 
their  mothers  5 but  it  could  not  be  fo  with  our  firft  parents.  Be- 
fides,  it  cannot  be  believed  that  God  gave  them  navels ; which 
would  have  been  altogether  ufelefs,  and  have  made  them  fubjeft 
to  a dangerous  difeafe,  called  an  Omphalocele Orig.  Gent.  Antiq. 

p.409. 
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185  All  this,  without  a glofs  or  comment, 

He  could  unriddle  in  a moment. 

In  proper  terms,  fuch  as  men  fmatter 
When  they  throwr  out  and  mifs  the  matter. 
For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 
190  To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit: 

’Twas  Prefbyterian  true  blue. 

For  he  was  of  that  ftubborn  crew 

p.  40p.  (Mr.  B.)  See  Diftertation  upon  Adam  and  Eve’s  pidtures 
with  navels,  Browne’s  Enquiries  into  Vulgar  Errors,  book  v. 
chap.  v.  p.  2743  and  Dr.  Bulwer’s  Artificial  Changeling,  1054. 
fc.  21.  p.  401. 

v.  182.  Who  fir/i  made  mujic  malleable. ] Pythagoras  ex  malleo- 
rum  idtibus  diverle  concrepantibus,  muficae  feptem  diferimina  vo- 
cum  invenit.  Wolfii  Lexicon  Memorab,  part  i.  p.  390.  “ Macro- 
bius,  in  his  fecond  book  (fee  Spectator,  No.  334),  relates,  that 
Pythagoras,  paffing  by  a fmith’s  lhop,  found  that  the  founds  from 
the  hammers  were  either  more  grave  or  acute,  according  to  the 
different  weights  of  hammers.  The  philofopher,  to  improve  this 
hint,  fufpends  different  weights  by  firings  of  the  fame  bignefs,  and 
found,  in  like  manner,  that  the  founds  anfwered  to  the  weights. 
This  being  difeovered,  he  finds  out  thofe  numbers  which  produced 
founds  that  were  confonantsj  as  that  two  firings,  of  the  fame  fub- 
fiance  and  tenfion,  the  one  being  double  the  length  of  the  other, 
give  that  interval  which  is  called  Diapafon , or  an  eighth.  The 
fame  was  aifo  eftedled  from  two  firings,  of  the  fame  length  and 
fize,  the  one  having  four  times  the  tenfion  of  the  other.  By 
thefe  fteps,  from  fo  mean  a beginning,  did  this  great  man  reduce 
what  was  only  before  noife,  to  one  of  the  moft  delightful  fciences, 
by  marrying  it  to  the  mathematics,  and  by  that  means  caufed  it 
to  be  one  of  the  mofi  abftradi  and  demonfirative  of  fciences.” 
See  Dr.  Long’s  Aftronomy,  1742,  p.  341. 

v.  I89.  For  his  religion , &c.]  Mr.  Butler  is  very  exadt  in  deline- 
ating his  hero’'  religion  : it  was  neceffary  that  he  fhould  be  fo, 
that  the  reader  might  judge  whether  he  was  a proper  perfon  to 
fet  up  for  a reformer,  and  whether  the  religion  lie  profelTed  was 
more  eligible  than  that  he  endeavoured  to  demolifh.  Whether 
the  poet  has  been  juft  in  the  portrait  muft  be  left  to  every  reader’s 
obfervation.  (Mr.  B.) 

v.  191.  'Twas  Prejhyterian  true  hluel]  See  note  on  Part  III. 
Canto  ii.  v.  870. 
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Ot  errant  faints,  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  church  militant; 

Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun; 

Decide  all  controverfies  by 
Infallible  artillery ; 

And  prove  their  dodlrine  orthodox 
By  apoftolic  blows  and  knocks; 

v.  I93,  1 Q4.  Of  errant  faints,  ivhom  all  men  grant — To  be  the  true 
church  militant .]  Where  Prefbytery  has  been  eftablifhed,  it  has 
been  ufually  effedted  by  force  of  arms,  like  the  religion  of  Maho- 
met : Thus  it  was  eftablilhed  at  Geneva  in  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Scotland,  13c.  In  France  for  fome  time,  by  that  means,  it  obtained 
a toleration.  Much  blood  was  (hed  to  get  it  eftablilhed  in  Eng- 
land 5 and  once,  during  that  grand  rebellion,  it  feemed  very  near 
gaining  an  eftablifhment  here5  and,  in  the  years  1645  and  164 6, 
feveral  ordinances  of  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament  were 
made  for  that  purpofe $ and  thefe  ordinances  for  the  Prefbyterian 
government  and  difeipline  were  begun  to  be  put  in  execution  in 
the  cities  of  London,  Weftminfter,  and  parts  adjacent : but  the  in- 
dependents, by  Cromwell’s  artifices,  gaining  an  afeendant  in  the 
parliament-houfe,  put  a ftop  to  their  proceedings,  and  hindered 
their  gaining  the  fettlement  they  had  fo  long  fought  for : and  if 
they  could  get  full  power,  it  is  to  be  feared  they  would  tolerate  no 
other  religion.  This  was  their  pradtice  in  Scotland,  whilft  they 
had  power  to  do  it ; and  they  endeavoured  to  hinder  it  in  Eng- 
land, whilft  they  had  encouragement  from  the  two  houfes  at  Weft- 
minfter, declaring,  “ That  to  make  a law  for  toleration  was  efta- 
blithing  iniquity  by  lawf’  nay,  they  aflerted,  “ That  a toleration 
was  the  appointing  a city  of  refuge  in  men’s  confciences  for  the 
devil  to  fly  to,  a toleration  of  foul-murder,  the  greateft  murder  of 
all  others.”  See  Dr.  Bennet’s  Introduction  to  his  Abridgment  of 
the  London  Cafes,  p.  6;  and  it  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Bruno  Ryves, 
Mercurius  Rufticus,  No.  9.  p.  102,  “ That,  where  Puritanifm 
prevails,  it  cancels  all  obligations  both  of  religion  and  nature.”  Mr. 
Rapin  Thoyras  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  fee  Diftertations  fur  les 
Whigs  et  Tories,  as  quoted  by  the  author  of  A Plea  for  the  Sa- 
cramental Teft,  I7d6,  by  his  declaring,  “ That  it  is  certain  that, 
if  ever  the  Prefbyterians  are  in  a condition  to  adt  without  being 
oppofed,  they  will  never  be  contented  till  they  have  totally  de- 
ftroyed  the  Hierarchy,  and  in  general  the  whole  church  of  Eng- 
land.” See  their  profefled  diflike  of  a toleration,  Sir  Roger 
L’Eftrange’s  Diflenters  Sayings,  part  1,  2 ; A Century  of  eminent 
Prelbyterian  Preachers,  1723,  c.  v.  p.  66. 
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Canto  I. 

Call  fire  and  fword,  and  defolation, 

A godly  thorough  reformation, 

Which  always  muft  be  carried  on. 

And  {till  be  doing,  never  done; 

205  As  if  religion  were  intended 

For  nothing  elfe  but  to  be  mended. 

A fe£t  whofe  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd  perverfe  antipathies; 

V.  195,  196-  Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon — The  holy  text  of 
pike  and  guni]  Upon  thefe  Cornet  Joyce  built  his  faith,  when  he 
carried  away  the  King  by  force  from  Holdenby:  for  when  his 
Majefty  afked  him  for  a fight  of  his  inftrudtions,  (t  Joyce  faid,  he 
fhould  fee  them  prefently;  and  fo  drawing  up  his  troop  in  the  in- 
ward court,  Thefe,  Sir  (faid  the  Cornet),  are  my  inftrudlions.” — 
Echard’s  Hift.  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  573. 

v.  I99,  200.  And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox — By  apofiolic.  blows 
and  knocks , &c.]  Many  inftances  of  this  kind  are  given  by  Dr.  Wal- 
ker, in  his  Sufferings  of  the  Epifcopal  Clergy.  But  I will  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  one  inftance  from  Mr.  Clement  Walker:  See 
Hiftory  of  Independency,  part  ii.  p.  254.  “ Sunday,  Qth  of  Sep- 

tember 16T9,  at  the  church  of  St.  Peter’s  Paul’s  Wharf,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams reading  morning  fervice  out  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  having  prayed  for  the  King  (as  in  that  liturgy,  eftablilhed  by 
a£t  of  parliament,  he  is  enjoined),  fix  foldiers  from  Saint  Paul’s 
church  (where  they  quarter)  came,  with  fwords  and  piftols  cocked, 
into  the  church,  commanding  him  to  come  down  out  of  the  pul- 
pit, which  he  immediately  did,  and  went  quietly  with  them  into 
the  vefiry,  when  prefently  a party  of  horfe  from  St.  Paul’s  rode 
into  the  church,  with  fwords  drawn,  and  piftols  fpanned,  crying 
out.  Knock  the  rogues  on  the  head,  fhoot  them,  kill  them ; and 
prefently  fihot  at  random  at  the  crowd  of  unarmed  men,  women, 
and  children,  fhot  an  old  woman  into  the  head,  wounded  grie- 
voufly  above  forty  more,  whereof  many  were  likely  to  die,  frighted 
women  with  child,  and  rifled  and  plundered  away  their  cloaks, 
hats,  and  other  fpoils  of  the  Egyptians,  and  carried  away  the  mi- 
nifter  to  Whitehall  prifoner/’  (Mr.  B.) 

V.  20 /,  208.  A fed  whofe  chief  devotion  lies — In  odd  perverfe  an- 
tipathies'.] The  religion  of  the  Prefby  terians  of  thofe  times  confifted 
principally  in  an  oppofition  to  the  church  of  England,  and  in 
quarrelling  with  the  moft  innocent  cuftoms  then  in  ufe,  as  the  eat- 
ing Chriftmas-pies  and  plumb-porridge  at  Chriftmas,  which  they 
reputed  finful.  (Dr.  B.) 


v,  210, 
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In  falling  out  with  that  or  this, 

510  And  finding  fomewhat  ftill  amifs: 

More  peevifh,  crofs,  and  fplenetic. 

Than  dog  diftraft,  or  monkey  fick. 

That  with  more  care  keep  holiday 
The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way: 

515  Compound  for  fins  they  are  inclin’d  to, 

By  damning  thofe  they  have  no  mind  to. 
Still  fo  perverfe  and  oppofite, 

As  if  they  worfhipp’d  God  for  fpite. 

The  felf-fame  thing  they  will  abhor 

v.  210.  And finding  fomething  Jiill  amifs.]  Mr.  Butler  defcribes 
them  to  the  fame  purpofe,  Charader  of  a Fanatic. 

“ His  head  is  full  of  fears  and  fidions. 

His  confcience  form’d  of  contradidions. 

Is  never  therefore  long  content 
With  any  church  or  government  ; 

But  fancies  every  thing  that  is, 

For  want  of  mending,  much  amils.” 

They  were  at  that  time  much  of  the  temper  and  difpofition  of 
thofe  Difciplinarians  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  days,  four  daffies  of 
whom  complained  to  the  Lord  Burleigh  (then  Lord  Treafurer) 
againft  the  liturgy  then  in  ufe.  He  enquired,  "Whether  they  would 
have  it  quite  taken  away  ? They  faid,  No.  Lie  ordered  them  to 
make  a better.  The  firft  claffis  made  one  agreeable  to  the  Ge- 
neva form  5 this  the  fecond  difliked,  and  correded  in  fix  hundred 
particulars ; that  had  the  misfortune  to  be  quarrelled  at  by  the 
third  claffis;  and  what  the  third  refolved  on  was  found  fault  with 
by  the  fourth.  Fuller’s  Church  Hiftory,  lib.  ix.  p.  1/8  ; Vindi- 
cation of  Conformity  to  the  Liturgy,  l66’8,  p.  24;  Lord  Biffiop  of 
St.  Afaph’s  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Neale’s  lirit  vol.  of  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Puritans,  p.  282  : and  it  is  obferved  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  fee  Sal- 
mon’s Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  p.  13,  that  the  was  often  heard  to 
fay,  that  fhe  knew  very  well  what  would  content  the  Catholics,  but 
that  ihe  never  could  learn  what  would  content  the  Puritans. 

v.  213,  214.  That  with  more  care  keep  holiday — The  wrong , than 
others  the  right  way.]  They  were  fo  remarkably  obftinate  in  this 
refped,  that  they  kept  a faft  upon  Chriftmas-day,  fee  Mr.  Neale’s 
Hiftory  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iii.  p.  168.  from  Rufhworth ; and, 
in  1647,  they  made  an  ordinance  for  aboliihing  that  and  other 
1 faints 
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2,2,0  One  way,  and  long  another  for. 

Free-will  they  one  way  difavow, 

Another  nothing  elie  allow: 

All  piety  confifts  therein 
In  them,  in  other  men  all  fin. 

2,2, 5 Rather  than  fail,  they  will  defy 

That  which  they  love  moft  tenderly ; 
Quarrel  with  minc’d-pies;  and  difparage 
Theirbeftanddeareftfriendplumb-porridge; 
Fat  pig  and  goofe  itfelf  oppofe, 

230  And  blafpheme  cuflard  thro’  the  nofe. 

faints  days,  Neale,  ibid.  p.  422;  Scobel’s  Collections,  p.  128;  and 
an  order  of  council,  December  22,  1657,  to  abolidi  Chridmas  and 
other  holidays,  fee  Mercurius  Politicus,  No.  395.  p.  1C)1;  and  it 
is  obferved  by  a writer  in  thofe  times,  Hid.  of  Englilh  and  Scotch 
Prelbytery,  edit.  1059,  p.174,  that,  upon  the  changing  Chrift- 
mas-day  into  a fad,  in  the  year  1044,  this  was  the  fird  time  fince 
the  apodles  that  there  was  any  fait  kept  upon  that  day  in  the 
Chridian  church ; and  becaufe  many  would  not  fait,  they  fent  fol- 
diers  into  their  houfes  a little  before  dinner  to  vilit  their  kitchens 
and  ovens,  who  carried  away  the  meat,  and  eat  it,  though  it  was 
a fatting  day,  who  were  exempted  f^pm  fading,  provided  they 
made  others  fait.  See  the  remarkable  behaviour  of  the  Mayor  of 
Canterbury  on  Chridmas  day  1048,  Hilt,  of  Independency,  parti, 
p.  92,  93;  and  Mr.  Edward  Bowie’s  Letter  to  Thurloe,  State 
Papers,  vol.  vi.  p.711*  Sir  John  Birkenhead,  Paul’s  Church  yard, 
cent.ii.  clafs4,  No.  99.  puts  this  query,  Whether  the  parliament 
had  not  caufe  to  forbid  Chriltmas,  when  they  found  their  public 
a£ts  under  fo  many  Chriltmas  pies  ? The  Scots  Prefbyterians  gave 
more  early  proof  of  their  obdinacy  in  this  refpe6t ; for,  when  King 
James  I.  dedred  the  magidrates  of  Edinburgh  to  fead  the  French 
ambaffadors  before  their  return  to  France,  the  miniders,  to  lhew 
their  rebellious  authority,  proclaimed  a fad  to  be  kept  the  fame 
day.  See  Bilhop  Bramhall’s  Fair  Warning,  4to  edit.  p.  27 ; Vin- 
dication of  the  Church  of  England,  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Pierce’s  Vin- 
dication of  the  Dilfenters,  1720,  part  i.  p.  130. 
v.  215,  210.  added  in  1074. 

V.  227,  228.  Quarrel  'with  mine  d pies  > and  difparage — Their  hcjl 
and  deared  friend  plumb -porridge.']  Sir  John  Birkenhead,  fee  Paul’s 

Church- 
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TIT  apoftles  of  this  fierce  religion. 


Like  Mahomet’s,  were  afs  and  widgeon. 
To  whom  our  Knight,  by  faft  inftinft 
Of  wit  and  temper,  was  fo  link’d. 


Had  got  th’  advowfon  of  his  confcience. 

Church- yard,  cent.  ii..  clafs  9.  p.  175.  queries,  Whether  Mr.  Pe- 
ters did  juftly  preach  againft  Chriftmas  pies  the  fame  day  that  he 
eat  two  minced  pies  for  his  dinner  ? and  their  folly  in  this  refpeft 
is  humoroufly  bantered  by  the  author  of  a poem  entitled,  Sir  John 
Birkenhead  revived,  p.  9. 


“ All  plumbs  the  prophets  fons  defpife. 

And  fpice  broths  are  too  hot  j 
Treafon’s  in  a December  pie. 

And  death  within  the  pot : 

Chriftmas  farewell,  thy  days  (I  fear) 

And  merry  days  are  done ; 

So  they  may  keep  feafts  all  the  year, 

Our  Saviour  lhall  have  none. 

Gone  are  the  golden  days  of  yore 

When  Chriftmas  was  an  high  day, 

Whofe  fports  we  now  lhall  fee  no  more, — 

’Tis  turn’d  into  Good  Friday.”  Ib.  p.  36. 


Ben  Jonfon  banters  this  precifenefs,  in  his  chara&er  of  Rabbi 
Bufy,  Bartholomew  Fair,  a£t  i.  fc.  3.  They  would  at  that  time 
declare  a man  incapable  of  ferving  in  parliament  for  having  bays 
in  his  windows,  or  a minced  pie  at  Chriftmas  fee  a tra<5t  entitled, 
Treafon  arraigned,  in  anfwer  to  another,  entitled,  Plain  Englilh, 
1660,  p.  20  5 and  Warner,  who  was  afterwards  Lord  Mayor, 
railed  a tumult  on  Chriftmas  about  rofemary  and  bays  : Hift.  of 
Independency,  part  i.  p,  S3.  E.  H.  Efq.  notwdthftanding,  fee 
his  petition  in  the  Spectator,  No.  629.  fets  forth,  that  he  u'as  re- 
markable in  the  countryr  for  having  dared  to  treat  Sir  P.  P.  a curfed 
lequeftrator,  and  three  members  of  the  Aflembly  of  Divines,  with 
brawn  and  minced  pies  upon  New-year’s  day. 

v.  232.  Like  Mahomet's — ivere  afs — ] By  the  afs  is  meant  the 
alborak,  a creature  of  a mixed  nature  between  an  afs  and  a mule, 
which  Mahomet  faid  he  rode  upon  in  his  night-journey  to  Heaven  5 
fee  his  life  prefixed  to  the  Alcoran,  by  Sieur  deRyerj  Turkilh 
Spy,  vol.  ii.  c.  26.  Abul  Faeda,  de  vita  Mohammedis,  c.  xviii. 
p.  33.  owns,  that  it  was  controverted  among  the  do6tors,  whether 
this  night-journey  of  Mahomet  was  real,  or  only  imaginary,  and 
in  a dream. 


nonfenfe 
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Thus  was  he  gifted  and  accouter’d, 

We  mean  on  the  inhde,  not  the  outward; 
That  next  of  all  we  fhall  difcufs; 

240  Then  liften,  Sirs,  it  follows  thus: 

His  tawny  beard  was  th’  equal  grace 
Both  of  his  wifdom  and  his  face; 

lb.  — - — and  'widgeon.']  When  Mahomet  fled  from  M^cca  he 
got  into  a cave  at  Mount  Thur,  where  he  lay  three  days  to  avoid 
the  fearch  of  his  enemies  : Two  pigeons  laid  their  eggs  at  the  en- 
trance, and  a fpider  covered  the  mouth  of  it,  which  made  them 
fearch  no  farther  : See  Sale’s  preliminary  Difcourfe  to  the  Alco- 
ran, §ii.  p.  51.  fee  more,  id,  ib.  § iv.  p.  110.  It  is  farther  fabled 
of  him,  that  he  had  a tame  pigeon  that  ufed  to  pick  feeds  out  of 
his  ear,  that  it  might  be  thought  to  whifper  and  infpire  him.  Scot’s 
Difcovery  of  Witchcraft,  book  xii.  chap.  15.  p.  252.  See  Note  by 
Mr.  Warburton  upon  Venus’s  pigeons,  or  rather  widgeons.  Shake- 
fpeare’s  Merchant  of  ^enice,  adt  ii.  Works,  vol.  ii.  Mr.  Theo- 
bald’s edit.  p.  30. 

v.  235,  236.  As  if  hypocrify  and  nonfenfe — Had  got  t?i  advowfon 
of  his  confcience'. ] Dr.  Bruno  Ryves,  Mercurius  RuRicus,  No.  10. 
p.  100.  gives  a remarkable  inflance  of  a fanatical  confcience,  in 
a captain,  who  was  invited  by  a foldier  to  eat  part  of  a goole 
with  him,  but  refufed,  becaufe  he  faid  it  was  Rolen ; but  being  to 
march  away,  he,  who  would  eat  no  Rolen  goofe,  made  no  fcruple 
to  ride  away  upon  a Rolen  mare.  For  plundering  Mrs.  Bartlet  of 
her  mare,  this  hypocritical  captain  gave  fufficient  teRimony  to  the 
world,  that  the  Old  Pharifee  and  New  Puritan  have  confidences 
of  the  felf-fame  temper,  “ to  Rrain  at  a gnat  and  fwallow  a 
camel.”  How  would  fuch  a wretch  have  fared  under  the  difcipline 
of  Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden,  who  commanded  two  brave 
foldiers  to  draw  lots  for  their  lives,  and  him  to  be  Riot  upon  whom 
the  lot  fell,  for  taking  fome  milk  and  curds  from  a child  5 and  a 
dragoon  to  be  Riot  upon  the  fpot  for  ill-ufing  his  hofl,  who  at- 
tempted to  prevent  his  killing  fome  fowls:  GuRavus  Alderfield's 
Military  Hiflory  of  Charles  XII.  vol.  ii.  p.  28S,  iAc.  See  the  pre- 
tended fandtity  of  thofe  hypocrites  fully  expofed,  Continuation 
of  the  Friendly  Debate,  p.  208,  dffc.j  Oldham’s  Satyr  againR  Vir- 
tue, § 0. 

v.  241.  His  tawny  beard , &c.]  Mr.  Butler,  in  his  defcription  of 
Hudibras’s  beard,  feems  to  have  had  an  eye  to  Jaques’s  defcription 
of  the  Country  Juflice,  in  Shakefpeare’s  play  As  you  likeit,  a6tii. 
vol.  ii.  p.  220.  It  may  be  alked.  Why  the  Poet  is  fo  particular 
upon  the  Knight’s  beard,  and  gives  it  the  preference  to  all  his 
other  accoutrements  ? The  anfwer  feems  to  be  plain  : The  Knight 

had 
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Tn  cut  and  die  fo  like  a tile, 

A fudden  view  it  would  beguile: 

2 45  The  upper  part  whereof  was  whey; 

The  nether  orange  mix’d  with  grey. 

This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 
The  fall  of  feepters  and  of  crowns: 

With  grifiy  type  did  reprefent 
350  Declining  age  of  government; 

And  tell  with  hieroglyphic  fpade, 

Its  own  grave  and  the  ftate’s  were  made. 
Like  Samfon’s  heart-breakers,  it  grew 
In  time  to  make  a nation  rue; 

355  Tho’  it  contributed  its  own  fall, 

had  made  a vow  not  to  cut  it  till  the  parliament  had  fubdued  the 
King;  hence  it  became  neceflary  to  have  it  fully  deferibed.  This 
beard,  and  that  of  Philip  Nye,  mentioned  by  the  Knight  in  his 
epiftle  to  his  miftrefs,  might  probably  be  two  of  the  moft  remark- 
able beards  of  the  times.  (Mr.  B.)  See  a defeription  of  beards, 
with  an  account  of  Hudibras’s  beard,  SpeCt.  vol.  v.  No.  331. 

v.  243.  In  cut  and  die  fo  like  a tile , &c.]  They  were  then  fo  cu- 
rious in  the  management  of  their  beards,  that  fome  (as  I am  in- 
formed) had  pafte  board  cafes  to  put  over  them  in  the  night,  left 
they  Pnould  turn  upon  them,  and  rumple  them  in  their  fleep. 
v.  24/.  This  hairy  meteor.']  A comet  fo  called  from  coma. 

v.  251.  And  tell  with  hieroglyphic  fpade.]  Alluding  to  the  picture 
of  Time  and  Death.  Hieroglyphics , fee  Bailey’s  Dictionary  ; Mon- 
fieur  Huet’s  Treatile  of  Romances,  London  16/ 2.  p.  12  5 Mr.  War- 
burton’s  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes. 

v.  253.  Like  Samfons  heart-breakers?]  Heart-breakers,  love-locks, 
cirri  amatorii : See  Mr.  Pry n’s  Animadverfions  upon  Love-locks, 
Hiftrio-Maftix,  p.  188— 1C»5,  200,  210,  211,  882,  883,  8S8. 

v.  254.  In  time  tq  make  a nation  rue.]  Samfon’s  ftrength  con- 
lifted  in  the  hair  of  his  head  : when  Dalilah  had  treaeheroufly  cut 
it  oft',  the  Philiftines  put  out  hi?  eyes ; but  as  it  grew  again,  his 
ftrength  returned,  and  then  he  pulled  down  the  houfe  over  the 
heads  of  his  enemies,  and  was  himfelf  buried  with  them  in  the 
ruins.  Judges  xvi. 


v.  237. 
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To  wait  upon  the  public  downfal. 

It  was  monaftic,  and  did  grow 
In  holy  orders  by  ftri6t  vow; 

Of  rule  as  fullen  and  fevere, 

2,60  As  that  of  rigid  Cordelier: 

’Twas  bound  to  fufFer  perfecution 
And  martyrdom  with  refolution ; 

fj  7 

T’  oppofe  itfelf  againft  the  hate 
And  vengeance  of  th’  incenfed  Rate, 

265  In  whofe  defiance  it  was  worn, 

Sill  ready  to  be  pull’d  and  torn. 

With  red-hot  irons  to  be  tortur’d. 

Revil’d,  and  fpit  upon,  and  martyr’d. 


v.  257.  It  was  monaftic,  &c.]  Altered  to  canonic  1074,  reftored 
1704.  This  whimfical  refolution  of  the  Knight  was  fo  peculiar, 
that  the  poet  cannot  forbear  defcanting  upon  it  in  his  humorous 
tale  of  the  Cobler  and  Vicar  of  Bray  : Remains,  p.  135.  edit.  17^7* 

il  This  worthy  knight  was  one  that  fwore 
He  would  not  cut  his  beard. 

Till  this  ungodly  nation  was 

From  kings  and  bifhops  clear’d. 

Which  holy  vow  he  firmly  kept, 

And  mod:  devoutly  wore 
A grifly  meteor  on  his  face, 

Till  they  were  both  no  more.”  (Mr.  B.) 

He  was  not  of  the  mind  of  Selim  I.  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  who 
was  the  firfl:  emperor  that  fliaved  his  beard  after  he  afcended  the 
throne,  contrary  to  the  khoran  and  the  received  cuftom ; and  being 
reprimanded  by  the  Mufti,  he  anfwered,  “ That  he  did  it  to  pre- 
vent his  Vifier’s  having  any  thing  to  lead  him  by.”  See  Prince 
Cantemir’s  Growth  of  the  Othman  Empire,  1734,  p.  145;  Sir 
Francis  Bacon’s  Apophthegms,  No. 102,  Refufcitatio,  p.  242. 

V.  260.  As  that  of  rigid  Cordelier ,]  A grey  friar  of  theFrancifcan 
order,  fo  called  from  a cord  full  of  knots  which  he  wears  about 
his  middle ; “ Corda  nodos&  corpus  domare  confuevit;”  Vid.  Geft. 
Pontific.  Leodienf.  tom.  iii.  p.  214.  Leodii,  1020. 

Vol.  I.  D 
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Maugre  all  which,  ’twas  to  {land  fad, 

270  As  long  as  monarchy  fhould  laft. 

But,  when  the  {late  fhould  hap  to  reel, 
’Twas  to  fubmit  to  fatal  fteel, 

And  fall  as  it  was  confecrate, 

A facrifice  to  fall  of  {late, 

5/5  Whofe  thread  of  life  the  fatal  fillers 
Did  twill  together  with  its  whifkers. 

And  twine  fo  clofe,  that  time  fhould  never. 
In  life  or  death,  their  fortunes  fever. 


v.  272.  ’ Tivas  to  fubmit  to  fatal  fteel7\  Arcite,  fee  Chaucers 
Knight’s  Tale,  devotes  his  beard  to  Mars  the  god  of  war,  in  the 
following  manner: 

“ And  eke  to  this  a vow  I will  me  bind, 

My  beard  my  hair  that  hangeth  low  adown. 

That  never  yet  felt  offencyoun 

Of  rafour,  ne  of  Iheer,  I woll  th eejyeue.”  (give) 

See  Don  Quixote,  vol.  ii.  c.  iv.  p.  40. 

v.  275.  Whofe  thread  of  life  the fatal fijlers>  &c.]  Clotho,  Lachefis, 
and  Atropos,  the  three  deftinies,  whom  the  ancient  poets  feigned 
to  fpin  and  determine  how  long  the  thread  of  life  fhould  laft.  Vid. 
Virgilii  Bucol.  eel.  iv.  47;  Horatii  Carm.  lib.  ii.  od.  iii.  ]5,  10; 
Ovid.  Metamor.  lib.  i.  053,  054;  Juv.  fat.  xii.  04,  &c.  vid.  etiam 
fat.  iii.  27.  fat.  ix.  135 ; Martial,  lib.  iv.  epigr.  73.  lib.  vi.  epigr. 
58;  Oweni  epigr.  ad  Hen.  Principem,  lib.  ii.  epigr.  4.  p.  147. 
Thus  Spenfer  deferibes  them.  Fairy  Queen,  book  iv.  canto  ii. 
ftan.  48.  vol.  iii.  p.  475. 

“ There  he  them  found  all  fitting  round  about. 

The  direful  diftaff  ftanding  in  the  mid. 

And  with  unweary ’d  fingers  drawing  out 
The  lines  of  life  from  living  knowledge  hid. 

Sad  Clotho  held  the  rock,  the  whiles  the  thread 
By  grifly  Lachefis,  was  fpun  with  pain. 

That  cruel  Atropos  undid, 

With  curfed  knife  cutting  the  twift  in  twain  : 

Moft  wretched  men,  whofe  days  depend  on  threads  fo  vain.” 
See  ft.  47, 4 Q,  50,  52,  53,  54.  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight, 
Chaucer’s  Works,  edit.  1002,  fol.  200;  Shakefpeare’s  Midfum- 
mer-Night’s  Dream,  a£t  v.  vol.  i.  p.  144,  145;  Cotton’s  Virgil- 
Traveftie,  book  iv.  p.  140. 
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But  with  his  rufty  tickle  mow 
580  Both  down  together  at  a blow. 

. So  learned  Taliacotius,  from 
The  brawny  part  of  porter’s  bum, 

Cut  fupplemental  nofes,  which 
Would  laft  as  long  as  parent  breech  ; 


v.  281.  So  learned  Taliacotius,  &c.]  Gafper  Taliacotius  was  born 
at  Bononia,  A.D.  1553,  and  was  profeffor  of  phyfic  and  forgery 
there.  He  died  1599  His  ftatue  Bands  in  the  anatomy  theatre, 
holding  a nofe  in  its  hand.  — He  wrote  a treatife  in  Latin,  called 
Chirurgia  Nota,  in  which  he  teaches  the  art  of  ingrafting  notes, 
ears,  lips,  13 c.  with  the  proper  inftruments  and  bandages:  this 
book  has  paffed  through  two  editions.  Many  are  of  opinion  that 
Taliacotius  never  put  his  ingenious  contrivances  in  practice;  they 
imagine  that  foch  operations  are  too  painful  and  difficult  to  be  at- 
tempted, and  doubt  of  the  foccefs  : however,  Taliacotius  is  not  lin- 
gular in  his  do&rine;  for  he  fhews,  in  lib.i.  cap.  19.  that  Alexander 
Benedi6tus,  a famous  writer  in  forgery,  deferibed  the  operation  for 
loft  nofes  before  him;  as  does  that  great  anatomift  Vefalius  : and 
Ambr.  Pareus  mentions  a forgeon  that  pra6tifed  this  art  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  feveral  inftances.  Our  own  countryman,  Mr.  Charles  Bar- 
nard, ferjeant-furgeon  to  Queen  Anne,  aflerts,  That  it  has  been 
pra&ifed  with  wonderful  dexterity  and  foccefs,  as  may  be  proved 
from  authorities  not  to  be  contefted,  whatever  fcruples  fome,  who 
have  not  examined  the  hiftory,  may  entertain  concerning  either 
the  truth  or  poffibility  of  the  fa6t;  fo  that  it  is  a moft  forprifing 
thing,  that  few  or  none  fhould  have  iince  attempted  to  imitate  fo 
worthy  and  excellent  a pattern.  Wotton  on  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern Learning,  c.  36.  (Dr.H.)  See  an  humorous  defeription  of 
Taliacotius  and  his  practice,  Tatler,  No.  260.  Dr.  Fludd,  a Roli- 
crufian  philofopher  and  phyfician,  mentioned  v.  541.  has  improv- 
ed upon  this  ftory  ; Defence  of  Weapon  Salve,  or  the  Squeezing 
of  Parfon  Fofter’s  Spunge,  1635,  p.  132.  He  informs  us,  as  he 
pretends  from  unexceptionable  authority,  of  a certain  nobleman 
in  Italy,  who  loft  a great  part  of  his  note  in  a duel : he  was  ad- 
vifed  by  one  of  his  phyficians  to  take  one  of  his  flaves,  and  to 
make  a wound  in  his  arm,  and  to  join  the  little  remainder  of  his 
nofe  to  the  wounded  arm  of  his  flave,  and  to  continue  it  there  for 
fome  time  till  the  flefh  of  the  arm  was  united  to  his  nofe.  The 
nobleman  prevailed  upon  one  of  his  flaves,  on  the  promife  of  his 
freedom  and  a reward,  to  confent  to  the  experiment ; by  which 
the  double  flefli  was  united,  and  a piece  of  flefh  was  cut  out 
of  the  flave’s  arm,  which  was  fo  managed  by  a lkilfol  forgeon  as 
to  ferve  for  a natural  nofe.  The  flave  being  rewarded  and  fet 
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585  But  when  the  date  of  Nock  was  out. 

Off  drop’d  the  fympathetic  fnout. 

His  back,  or  rather  burden,  fhow’d 
As  if  it  ftoop’d  with  its  own  load: 

For  as  iEneas  bore  his  fire, 

290  Upon  his  fhoulders,  thro’  the  fire. 

Our  Knight  did  bear  no  lefs  a pack 
Of  his  own  buttocks  on  his  back: 


free,  went  to  Naples,  where  he  fell  fick  and  died ; at  which  in- 
fant a gangrene  appeared  upon  the  nobleman’s  nofe : upon  which 
that  part  of  the  nofe  which  belonged  to  the  dead  man’s  arm  was, 
by  the  advice  of  his  phyficians,  cut  off;  and,  being  encouraged  by 
the  above-mentioned  experiment,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  have 
his  own  arm  wounded  in  like  manner,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  re- 
mainder of  his  nofe,  which  he  did  3 a new  nofe  was  cut  out  of  it, 
which  continued  with  him  till  death.  See  Sir  Kenelm  JDigby’s 
Difcourfe  concerning  Powder  of  Sympathy,  1060,  p.  115. 

v.  285,  28 6.  But  when  the  date  of  Nock  was  out , — Off  drop' d the 
fympathetic  fnout .]  Nock  fignifies  notch,  or  nick:  Skinner’s  Ety- 
mol.  Ling.  Anglican.  Sir  Roger  L’Eftrange,  Key  to  the  fecond 
and  third  Parts,  fays,  that  “by  Nock  is  meant  Oliver  Cromwell,” 
alluding  probably,  as  he  was  a brewer,  to  Notch,  the  brewer’s 
clerk,  in  Ben  Jonfon’s  Mafque  of  Augurs : See  Note,  Canto  ii. 
y.  69 0. 

v.  289.  For  as  JEneas  bore  his  Jire>  &c.]  * ./Eneas  was  the  fon  of 
Anchifes  and  Venus  3 a Trojan  who,  after  long  travels,  came  into 
Italy,  and,  after  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  Latinus,  was  made 
King  of  Latium,  and  reigned  three  years.  His  dory  is  too  long 
to  infert  here,  and  therefore  I refer  you  to  Virgil’s  iEneis.  Troy 
being  laid  in  alhes,  he  took  his  aged  father  Anchifes  upon  his 
back,  and  refeued  him  from  his  enemies : but  being  too  l'olicitous 
for  his  fon  and  houfehold  gods,  he  loft  his  wife  Creufa  j which 
Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  excellent  tranflation,  thus  exprefleth  : 

“ Hafte,  my  dear  father  (’tis  no  time  to  wait). 

And  load  my  fhoulders  with  a willing  freight. 

Whate’er  befals,  your  life  fliall  be  my  care. 

One  death,  or  one  deliv’rance,  we  will  fhare. 

My  hand  fhall  lead  our  little  fon,  and  you. 

My  faithful  confort,  fhall  our  fteps  purfue.” 

We  meet  with  a like  inftance  of  filial  piety  in  Oppius’s  carrying 
off  his  aged  father  upon  that  dreadful  profeription  of  three  hun- 
dred of  the  fenatorian  and  about  two  thoufand  of  the  equeftrian 
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Which  now  had  almoft  got  the  Upper- 
Hand  of  his  head,  for  want  of  crupper* 
595  To  poife  this  equally,  he  bore 

A paunch  of  the  fame  bulk  before; 
Which  ftill  he  had  a fpecial  care 
To  keep  well-cramm’d  with  thrifty  fare; 
As  white-pot,  butter-milk,  and  curds, 
300  Such  as  a country-houfe  affords ; 


rank,  during  the  fecond  triumvirate : See  Echard’s  Roman  Hif- 
tory,  book  iii.  c.  3.  Mr.  George  Sandys,  Notes  upon  the  l4th  book 
of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofis,  p.  248.  edit.  1640,  produces  two  other 
inftances:  the  fird  in  the  piety  of  thofe  women  who,  when  Con- 
rade  III.  befieged  Guelphus  Duke  of  Bavaria  in  the  city  of  Stenf- 
berg,  having  their  lives  granted  them  upon  the  furrender  of  the 
city,  with  as  much  of  their  goods  as  they  could  carry  about  them, 
took  up  their  hufbands  and  fons  on  their  backs,  and,  by  that  ho- 
neft  deceit,  preferved  them  from  flaughter  : See  likewife  Spedta- 
tor.  No.  4 gg.  The  like  liberty  being  given  at  the  taking  of  Cales 
by  the  Earl  of  Eflex,  who  was  willing  to  fecure  the  honour  of  the 
women,  a Spanith  lady,  negledting  every  thing  elfe  that  was  pre- 
cious, though  young  and  beautiful,  bore  away  her  old  and  decre- 
pid  hufband,  whom  before  (lie  had  hidden. 

V.  29I  > 292.  Our  Knight  did  hear  nolefs  a pack— Of  his  own  hut - 
locks  on  his  back.~\  Thertites,  in  Homer,  teems  to  have  been  in  fome 
refpedts  of  the  fame  make, 

“ His  figure  fuch  as  might  his  foul  proclaim, 

One  eye  was  blinking,  and  one  leg  was  lame; 

His  mountain  thoulders  half  his  bread:  o’erfpread. 

Thin  hairs  beftrew’d  his  long  misthapen  head ; 

Spleen  to  mankind  his  envious  heart  potfefs’d. 

And  much  he  hated  all,  but  moll  the  bed.”  Mr.  Pope. 

He  would  have  been  a falhionable  fubjedt  in  Richard  III.’s  days, 
who  fet  up  half  the  backs  of  the  nation ; and  high  thoulders,  as 
well  as  high  nofes,  were  the  top  of  the  falhion.  Spedt.  No.  32. 

v.  299.  As  ivhite-potd\  This  difh  is  more  peculiar  to  the  county 
of  Devon  than  to  any  other,  and  on  that  account  is  commonly 
called  Devonlhire  white-pot. 

“ Cornwal  fquab-pie,  and  Devon  white-pot  brings, 

And  Leic’der  beans  and  bacon,  fit  for  kings.” 

Dr.  King’s  Art  of  Cookery.  See  Spedt.  p.  99,  1 ft  edit. 
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With  other  victual,  which  anon 
We  farther  lhall  dilate  upon 
When  of  his  hofe  we  come  to  treat. 

The  cup-board,  where  he  kept  his  meat. 
305  His  doublet  wTas  of  Hurdy  buff. 

And  tho’  not  fword,  yet  cudgel-proof; 
Whereby  ’twas  fitter  for  his  ufe, 

Who  fear’d  no  blows  but  fuch  as  bruife. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen, 
310  And  had  been  at  the  fiege  of  Bullen ; 

To  old  King  Harry  fo  well  known, 

Some  writers  held  they  were  his  own. 
Thro’  they  were  lin’d  with  many  a piece 
Of  ammunition  bread  and  cheefe, 

315  And  fat  black-puddings,  proper  food 
For  warriors  that  delight  in  blood: 

For,  as  we  faid,  he  always  chofe 
To  carry  victual  in  his  hofe, 

v.  305.  His  doublet  ’was  cf  Jlurdy  luff.]  <(  Who  would  have 
thought,”  fays  Mr.  Butler,  Memoirs  of  the  years  104C),  1050,  “ that 
buff  and  feather  were  jure  divinoP"  From  this  we  may  infer  their 
fondnefs  in  thofe  times  for  buff;  when  probably  lived  that  whim- 
fical  fellow  called  Captain  Buff : See  Baynard’s  Hifiory  of  Cold, 
Bathing,  p.  18.  “ Nothing  could  pleafe  him  but  buff;  buff  fliirt, 
band,  beaver,  boots,  all  buff,  and  he  dwelt  in  a buff  budget, 
like  Diogenes  in  his  tub,  and  would  eat  nothing  but  tripe,  becaufe 
it  looked  like  buff.” 

v.  308.  IVho  fear'd  no  llo’ws  lut  fuch  as  Iruifel]  This  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fantafiic  rules  of  honour  then  in  vogue.  (Mr.  W.) 

v.  3 10.  And  had  leen  at  the  fiege  of  Bullen.]  Buloign  was  befieg- 
ed  by  King  Henry  VIII.  in  perfon  July  14,  1544,  and  furrendered 
in  September  : See  Stowe’s  Annals,  and  Echard’s  Hifiory  of  Eng- 
land, vol.i.  p.  711.  Mr.  Cotton  had  this  line  probably  in  view- 
in  dreffing  lulus : Virgil-Travefiie,  book  iv.  p.  81. 
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That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 
330  The  ammunition  to  furprife: 

And  when  he  put  a hand  but  in 
The  one  or  t’  other  magazine. 

They  ftoutly  in  defence  on’t  flood. 

And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  blood ; 
325  And  till  th’  were  ftorm’d  and  beaten  out. 
Ne’er  left  the  fortify’d  redoubt. 

And  tho’  knights-errant,  as  fome  think, 

Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  drink, 

Becaufe  when  thorough  defarts  vaft 
330  And  regions  defolate  they  pafs’d, 

Where  belly-timber,  above  ground. 

Or  under,  was  not  to  be  found, 

Unlefs  they  graz’d,  there’s  not  one  word 
Of  their  provifion  on  record: 

335  Which  made  fome  confidently  write, 

They  had  no  ftomachs  but  to  fight; 


v.  319.  That  often , &c.]  This  and  the  feven  following  lines  are 
not  in  the  two  firft  editions  of  1604,  and  added  in  that  of  1674. 

v.  326. — the  fortified  redoubt .]  A fmall  fort,  or  fquare  figure, 
that  has  no  defence  but  in  the  front.  See  Bailey’s  Didt. 

v.  327,  328.  And  tho ’ knights-errant , as  fome  think , — Of  old  did 
neither  eat  nor  drink. ] See  fomething  to  the  fame  purpofe,  Dunfta- 
ble  Downes,  Mr.  Butler’s  Remains,  edit.  1727,  P-  88-  He  alludes 
probably  to  a faying  of  Don  Quixote,  vol.  i.  chap.  2.  p.  88.  edition 
170 0,  “ Though  I think,”  fays  he,  “ 1 have  read  as  many  hiftories 
of  chivalry  in  my  time  as  any  other  man,  I never  could  find  that 
the  knights-errant  ever  eat,  unlefs  it  were  by  mere  accident,  when 
they  were  invited  to  great  feafts  and  royal  banquets ; at  other  times 
they  indulged  themfelves  with  little  other  food  befides  their 
thoughts.”  See  vol.  iii.  chap.  13.  p.  120.  This  humour  is  merrily 
bantered  by  Dr.  Holdfworth  : “ A man,”  fays  Tim,  Dialogue  be- 
tween Timothy  and  Philatheus,  2d  edition,  vol.  i p.245,  “ muft 
be  very  romantic  indeed  to  fuppofe  good  natural  corporeal  men  can 
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’Tis  falfe;  for  Arthur  wore  in  hall 
Round  table,  like  a farthingal. 

On  which,  with  fhirts  pull’d  out  behind, 
340  And  eke  before,  his  good  knights  din’d. 
Though  ’twas  no  table  fome  fuppofe, 

But  a huge  pair  of  round  trunk  hofe. 

In  which  he  carries  as  much  meat 
As  he  and  all  his  knights  could  eat, 

3 45  When,  laying  by  their  fwords  and  truncheons, 
Theytook  their  breakfafts, or  their  nuncheons. 

fubfift  upon  pure  fpirituals,  without  fo  much  as  a civil  pair  of 
breeches,  a material  dilh  of  victuals,  an  external  pot  of  ale,  a fecu- 
lar  fhirt,  and  a temporal  manfion.  This  indeed  is,  in  Mr.Dryden’s 
fenfe,  a very  fairy  itate,  and  you  might  as  well  turn  them  loofe  to 
relide  on  fchool  diltin&ions,  or  keep  houfe  with  the  four  cardinal 
virtues.”  They  did  not  probably  fare  fo  delicately  as  Mammon 
propofed  to  do,  fee  Ben  Jonfon’s  Alchymifl,  a6tii.  fc.  2,  when  he 
was  prevailed  upon,  by  Subtle,  to  think,  that  all  the  imperfect 
metals  in  his  houfe  fhould  be  turned  to  gold ; nor  quite  on  fo 
light  a diet  as  that  of  the  fairies,  defcribed  by  Dr.  King,  in  his  Or- 
pheus and  Euridice ; nor  yet  fo  grofsly  as  is  reported  of  Athe- 
naeus  of  Milo,  who  was  laid,  in  the  Olympic  games,  for  the  length 
of  a furlong,  to  have  carried  an  ox  of  four  years  old  upon  his 
fhoulders,  and  the  fame  day  to  have  carried  it  in  his  belly ; or 
Garagantua  who  fwallowed  lix  pilgrims  in  a falad.  See  Rabelais, 
vol.  i.  p.  302. 

V.  337,  338.  ’Tis  falfe,  for  Arthur  wore  in  hall — Round  table , like 
a farthingal7\  By  fome  of  our  hiRoriaos  mention  is  made  of  a fa- 
mous Britifh  king  of  that  name,  in  the  lixtli  century,  who  inlti- 
tuted  an  order  of  knights,  called  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Ta- 
ble : For,  to  avoid  any  difpute  about  priority  of  place  when  they 
met  together  at  meat,  he  caufed  a round  table  to  be  made,  where- 
at none  could  be  thought  to  lit  higher  or  lower  than  another. 
See  Robert  of  GloceRer’s  Chronicle,  by  Mr.  Hearne,  p.  I87, 188 ; 
Afler.  Arturii  Regis,  a Lelando,  1544,  fol.  10;  HiRor.  Britannic. 
Defenf.  a Prifeo.  1572,  p.139;  Of  Honour  Civil  and  Military, 
by  Sir  William  Segar,  book  ii.  chap.  5 3 Mr.  Selden’s  Notes  upon 
Drayton’s  Polyolbaon,  1022,  parti,  p. /O;  Alhmole’s  HiRory  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  chap.  iii.  p.  70;  Guillim’s  Difplay  of 
Heraldry,  i;24,  Analog.  Honor,  cap.  xxii.  p.  233;  Life  of  Cer- 
vantes, by  Mr.  Jarvis,  1742,  p.  9.  Ifaac  BickerRaff,  Efq.  fee 
Tatler,  No.  148,  obferves  of  the  renowned  King  Arthur,  That 
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But  let  that  pafs  at  prefen t,  left 
We  fhould  forget  where  we  digrefs’d, 

As  learned  authors  ufe,  to  whom 
350  We  leave  it,  and  to  th’  purpofe  come. 

His  puiftant  fword  unto  his  fide. 

Near  his  undaunted  heart,  was  ty’d; 

With  bafket-hilt,  that  would  hold  broth. 
And  ferve  for  fight  and  dinner  both  : 

355  In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets, 

To  ihoot  at  foes,  and  fometimes  pullets; 

he  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  firft  that  ever  fat  down  to  a 
whole  roafted  ox  (which  was  certainly  the  beft  way  to  preferve 
the  gravy) ; and  it  is  further  added,  that  he  and  his  knights  fat 
about  it  at  his  round  table,  and  ufually  confumed  it  to  the  very 
bones  before  they  would  enter  upon  any  debate  of  moment.  See  Dr. 
King’s  Art  of  Cookery,  Mr.  Pope’s  Mifcellany  Poems,  vol  ii.  p.  27. 

V.  342.  But  a huge  pair  of  round  trunk  hofe.]  Don  Quixote’s  advice 
to  Sancho  Pancha,  when  he  was  going  to  his  government,  vol.iv. 
chap.  Ixiii.  p.  41 5,  was  not  to  wear  wide-kneed  breeches,  or  trunked 
hofe ; for  they  became  neither  fwordfmen  nor  men  of  bulinefs. 

v,  346.  — their  nuncheons. ] An  afternoon’s  repaft,  fee  Bailey’s 
Didtionary. 

v.  351.  His  puiffant  fword'. ] See  an  account  of  the  fword  of  At- 
tila,  King  of  the  Huns,  Piftorii  Bibliothec.  tom.  i.  p.  185,  180; 
of  King  Arthur’s  fword  Caliburn,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  Bri- 
tifli  Hilt,  part  ii.  chap.  4.  Robert  of  Glocefter’s  Chron.  p.  174. 
Piftorii  Bibliothec.  tom.  i.  p.  505 ; Orlando’s  fword  Durandana, 
Don  Quixote,  vol.  iii.  chap.  xxvi.  p.  255  ; of  the  fword  of  Bevis  of 
Southampton,  called  Morglay,  Gallant  Hift.  of  Bevis  of  Southamp- 
ton, chap.  5.  Vulg.  vol.  iii.  No.  10.  Bibliothec.  Pepylian.  Zelidau- 
ra,  Queen  of  Tartaria,  a Dramatic  Romance  made  Englilh,  1679, 
adt  i.  p.  19 ; the  fwords  of  fome  ancient  heroes,  Note  upon  Shake- 
fpeare’s  King  Henry  IV.  2d  part,  adtii.  vol.  iii.  p.  477  5 and  Cap- 
tain Bluffs,  in  Congreve’s  Old  Batchelor. 

V.  353.  With  hajket-hilt  that  ’would  hold  broth."]  Mr.  Pope  has  a 
thought  much  like  this,  Mifcel.  Poems,  vol  ii.  p.  17. 

“ In  days  of  old  our  fathers  went  to  war, 

Expedting  fturdy  blows,  and  hardy  fare; 

Their  beef  they  often  in  their  murrion  ftew’d. 

And  in  their  bafket-hilt  their  bev’rage  brew’d.” 

See  Chaucer’s  Squire’s  Tale,  Works,  1602,  fol.  23. 

7 v.  359. 
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To  whom  he  bore  fo  fell  a grutch, 

He  ne’er  gave  quarter  t’  any  fuch. 

The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trufty, 
360  For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rufty, 
And  ate  into  itfelf,  for  lack 
Of  fome  body  to  hew  and  hack. 

The  peaceful  fcabbard  where  it  dwelt 
The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt; 

365  For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 
It  had  devoured,  ’twas  fo  manful. 

And  fo  much  fcorn’d  to  lurk  in  cafe. 


v.  359.  The  trenchant  Hade.']  A ftiarp  cutting  blade. 

“ As  by  his  belt  he  wore  a long  pavade,  (dagger) 
And  of  his  fword,  full  trenchant  was  the  blade.” 
Chaucer’s  Reve’s  Tale,  fol.  14;  Sir  John  Maundeville’s  Travels, 
laft  edit.  chap,  xxiii.  p.  303  ; Shakefpeare’s  Timon  of  Athens,  a6t 
iv.  vol.  v.  p.  276;  Skinneri  Etymol.  Voc.  Antiq.  Anglic. 

Ibid.  Toledo  trufty .]  The  capital  city  of  New  Caftile.  The  two 
cities  of  Toledo  and  Bilboa,  in  Spain,  were  famed  for  making  ©f 
fword-blades,  and  other  armour. 

“ Thy  Bilboe,  oft  bath’d  in  the  blood  of  foemans, 

Like  Cains  Marius,  Conful  of  the  Romans. 

The  mighty  Alexander  of  Macedo 

Ne’er  fought  as  thou  haft  done  with  thy  Toledo.” 

Works  of  J.  Taylor  the  water  poet,  to  Captain  O’Toole,  p.  17. 

V.  360.  For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rufty.]  Mr.  Cotton,  in 
his  Virgil-Traveftie,  book  iv.  p.  82,  has  borrowed  a thought  from 
hence.  Defcribing  I ulus’s  drefs,  when  he  attended  Queen  Dido 
a-hunting,  he  has  the  following  lines  : 

“ Athwart  his  brawny  fhoulders  came 
A bauldrick , made  and  trimm’d  with  fame:  (belt) 

Where  twibil  hung  with  bafket-hilt, 

Grown  rufty  now.  but  had  been  gilt. 

Or  guilty  elfe  of  many  a thwack, 

With  dudgeon  dagger  at  his  back.”  v.  379- 

See  an  account  of  Cowfy’s  fword,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Elder 
Brother,  a&  v.  fc.  1. 

v.  372. 


* 
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As  if  it  durft  not  fliew  its  face* 

In  many  defperate  attempts 
370  Of  warrants,  exigents,  contempts, 

It  had  appear’d  with  courage  bolder 
Than  Serjeant  Bum  invading  fhoulder. 

Oft  had  it  ta’en  pofleffion. 

And  pris’ners  too,  or  made  them  run. 

373  This  fword  a dagger  had,  his  page. 

That  was  but  little  for  his  age; 

And  therefore  waited  on  him  fo. 

As  dwarfs  upon  knights-errant  do. 

v.  372.  Than  Serjeant  Bum  invading  Jhoulder. ] How  wittily  does 
the  poet  defcribe  an  arreft  ? This  thought  has  been  much  admired, 
and  has  given  a hint  to  two  celebrated  writers  to  improve  upon  it 
in  as  line  a vein  of  fatire  and  burlefque  as  ever  appeared  in  any 
language.  I think  the  reader  cannot  be  difpleafed  to  fee  them 
quoted  in  this  place. 

“ Behind  him  ftalks 

Another  monfter,  not  unlike  himfelf. 

Sullen  of  afpeift,  by  the  vulgar  call’d 
A Catchpole,  whole  polluted  hands  the  Gods 
With  halle  incredible  and  magic  charms 
Ei  ft  have  endu’d.  If  he  his  ample  palm 
Should  haply  on  ill-fated  lhoulder  lay 
Of  debtor,  ftraight  his  body,  to  the  touch 
Oblequious,  (as  whilom  knights  were  wont) 

To  fome  enchanted  cattle  is  convey’d. 

Where  gates  impregnable,  and  coercive  chains 
In  durance  ftri<ft  detain  him,  till  in  form 
Of  money,  Pallas  fets  the  captive  free.” 

Philips’s  Splendid  Shilling. 

“ As  for  TiprtafFe,  the  youngeft  fon,  he  was  an  honeft  fellow ; 
but  his  fons  and  his  fons  fons  have  all  of  them  been  the  verieft 
rogues  living;  it  is  this  unlucky  branch  has  ftocked  the  nation 
with  that  fwarm  of  lawyers,  attorneys,  ferjeants,  and  bailiffs,  with 
which  the  nation  is  over-run. — TipftafFe,  being  a feventh  fon, 
ufed  to  cure  the  king’s  evil ; but  his  rafcally  descendants  are  fo 
far  from  having  that  healing  quality,  that,  by  a touch  upon  the 
{boulder,  they  give  a man  fuch  an  ill  habit  of  body  that  he  can 
never  come  abroad  afterwards.”  Tatler,  No.  1 1 . (Mr.  B.) 

Vo  3/8.  As  dwarfs  upon  hiights-errant  do.~\  A thing  frequently 

mentioned 
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It  was  a ferviccable  dudgeon, 

380  Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging. 

When  it  had  flabb’d,  or  broke  a head. 

It  would  fcrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread; 
Toaft  cheefe  or  bacon,  tho’  it  were 
To  bait  a moufe-trap,  ’twould  not  care. 
385  ’Twould  make  clean  fhoes,  and  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  fo  forth. 

It  had  been  ’prentice  to  a brewer. 

Where  this  and  more  it  did  endure; 

But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 
390  Have  lately  done  on  the  fame  fcore. 

In  th’  holfters,  at  his  faddle-bow, 

mentioned  by  romance  writers.  See  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  Ama- 
dis  of  Greece,  or  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Sword. 

v.  379-  & %i’as  a Serviceable  dudgeon. ] Curio,  fpeaking  of  the 
juftice,  fee  Coxcomb,  ad  v.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Works,  in 
folio,  1679,  part  ii.  p.  334,  fays,  *'  An  his  juftice  be  as  ihort  as 
his  memory,  a dudgeon  dagger  will  ferve  him  to  mow  down  fin 
withal.”  Bailey  fays,  that  dudgeon  dagger  fignifies  a fmall  dagger; 
and  in  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  our  poet.  The  great  gun  at  Guynes, 
in  Henry  VI.’s  time  was  called  Dygeon.  See  Higden’s  Polychroni- 
con,  by  Treviza,  lib.  ult.  cap.  xx.  fol.  336. 

v.  382.  It  ’would fcrape  trenchers,  j Hudibras’s  dagger  puts  me  in 
mind  of  Scrub,  Squire  Sullen’s  fervant,  fee  Farquhar’s  Beaux  Stra- 
tagem, who  had  a new  office  and  employment  for  every  day  in  the 
week  : “ A Monday  (fays  he)  I drive  the  coach,  of  a Tuefday  I 
drive  the  plow,  on  Wednefday  I follow  the  hounds,  a Thurfday 
I dun  the  tenants,  on  Friday  I go  to  market,  on  Saturday  I draw 
warrants,  and  on  Sunday  I draw  beer.” 

v.  383.  Toajl  cheefe .]  Like  Corporal  Nim’s  fword,  Shakefpeare’s 
King  Henry  V.  a6t  ii.  vol.  iv.  p.  20.  “ I dare  not  fight,”  fays  he, 
“ but  I will  wink  and  hold  out  mine  iron ; it  is  a fimple  one,  but 
what  though?  it  will  toaft  cheefe,  and  it  will  endure  cold  as  ano- 
ther man’s  fword  will,  and  there’s  an  end.” 

v.  387*  It  had  been  ’ 'prentice  to  a brewer .]  A banter  upon  Oliver 
Cromwell  (and  others),  who,  though  of  a good  family,  was  a brewer 

at 
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Two  aged  piftols  he  did  (low, 

Among  the  furplus  of  fuch  meat 
As  in  his  hofe  he  could  not  get. 

295  Thefe  would  inveigle  rats  with  th’  fcent. 

To  forage  when  the  cocks  were  bent; 

And  fometimes  catch  ’em  with  a fnap, 

As  cleverly  as  th’  ableft  trap. 

They  were  upon  hard  duty  ftill, 

400  And  every  night  flood  centinel. 

To  guard  the  magazine  i’  th’  hofc 
From  two-legg’d  and  from  four-legg’d  foes. 

Thus  clad  and  fortify’d,  Sir  Knight, 
From  peaceful  home,  fet  forth  to  fight. 


at  Huntingdon ; to  which  Mr.  Butler  alludes,  in  his  poem,  enti- 
tled, Oliver’s  Court : fee  Remains. 

“ Who,  tickler  than  the  city  ruff, 

Can  change  his  brewer’s  coat  to  buff, 

His  day-cart  to  a coach,  the  bead 
Into  two  Flanders  mares  at  lead; 

Nay,  hath  the  art  to  murder  kings, 

Like  David,  only  with  his  dings.” 

He  is  girded  likewife  by  the  author  of  a poem,  entitled.  Sir  John 
Birkenhead  revived,  p.  3 6'. 

“ ’Tis  Nol’s  old  brewhoufe  now  I fwear : 

The  fpeaker’s  but  his  fkinker. 

Their  members  are  like  th’  council  of  war, 

Carmen,  pedlars,  tinkers.” 

See  two  fongs,  entitled,  The  Prote&ing  Brewer  and  The  Brewer, 
Collect.  of  Loyal  Songs,  vol.  i.  No.  72,  8.5,  reprinted  in  1731, 
And  the  writer  of  a tra61,  entitled,  A Parly  between  the  Ghods 
of  the  late  Prote£tor  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  in  Hell,  1600, 
p.  12,  merrily  obferves,  That  having  formed  a conlpiracy  againd 
Beelzebub,  “ they  met  in  a certain  blind  dog-hole,  where  a poor 
fellow  fold  cock-ale  for  fixpence  a bottle,  and  three  pipes  of  gun- 
powder, indead  of  tobacco,  for  two  pence  : this  man  the  Protec- 
tor had  ferved  with  drink,  when  he  was  a brewer.”  See  Walker’s 
Hidory  of  Independency,  part.  i.  p.  32. 

v.  402.  — Four-Iegg  cl foes.']  Mice  and  rats.  See  Homer’s  Battle 
of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  Archdeacon  Parnell’s  Trandation,  p.  4 9, 
-50,  &c. 
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405  But  firft,  with  nimble  aftive  force. 

He  got  on  the  out-fide  of  his  horfe ; 

For  having  but  one  ftirrup  ty’d 
T*  his  fiddle,  on  the  further  fide. 

It  was  fo  fhort,  h’  had  much  ado 
410  To  reach  it  with  his  defp’rate  toe: 

But,  after  many  ftrains  and  heaves. 

He  got  up  to  the  faddle-eaves. 

From  whence  he  vaulted  into  th’  feat. 
With  fo  much  vigour,  ftrength,  and  heat, 
415  That  he  had  almoft  tumbled  over 

With  his  own  weight,  but  did  recover. 

By  laying  hold  on  tail  and  mane, 

v.  4 0/.  For  having  hut  one Jiirrup  ty d — T”  his  f addle,  &c.]  Julius 
Csefar  was  fo  excellent  an  horfeman  in  his  youth.  “ that  being 
mounted  on  the  bare  back,  without  faddle  m bridle,  he  could 
make  his  horfe  run,  flop,  and  turn,  and  perform  all  his  airs  with 
his  hands  behind  him.”  Montaign.  Eff.  b.  i.  c.  xlviii.  p.  426. 

v.  411,  412,  413.  But , after  many  f rains  and  heaves , — He  got  up 
to  the  J’addle  eaves , — from  whence  he  vaulted  into  th'  feat .]  The 
Knight  was  of  very  low  flature,  and  as  his  horfe  was  “ fturdy,  large, 
and  tall,”  v.  423,  and  he  furnifhed  with  fo  many  accoutrements, 
no  wonder  he  had  great  difficulty  in  mounting  him.  We  mull  not 
imagine  this  to  be  fi6iion,  but  true  in  faft : for  the  figure  our 
hero  made  on  horfeback  wras  fo  remarkable  as  to  be  thus  intro- 
duced by  another  celebrated  fatyrift  and  poet,  by  way  of  compa- 
rifon.  “ Lift  (fays  Cleveland)  a diurnal-maker,  a writer,  and  you 
fmother  Jeffery  in  fwabber  flops.”  Jeffery  was  the  Queen’s  dwarf. 
S^e  Abftradt  of  Dr.  Bulwer’s  Artificial  Changeling.  Britiffi  I ibra- 
rian,  173/,  No.  6,  p.  3/0.  “ The  very  name  of  Dabbler  overfets 

him  ; he  is  fwallowed  up  in  the  phrafe,  like  Sir  Samuel  Luke  in 
a great  faddle  5 nothing  to  be  feen  but  the  giddy  feather  in  his 
crown.”  From  hence  we  apprehend  the  fine  raillery  of  this  pre- 
ceding part  of  his  cnara6ter, 

Great  on  the  bench,  great  in  the  faddle. 

That  could  as  well  bind  o’er  as  fwaddle.  (Mr.  B.) 

V.  423.  The  leaf  was  fturdy , large , and  tall.~\  In  Canto  ii.  v.  6Q4» 
he  calls  him 

- fteed  of  bones  and  leather ; 

and  in  Part  II.  Canto  iii  v.  496. 

Leathern  Bare-bones. 


which 
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Which  oft  he  us’d  inftead  of  rein. 

But,  now  we  talk  of  mounting  fteed, 
450  Before  we  further  do  proceed, 

It  doth  behove  us  to  fay  fomething 
Of  that  which  bore  our  valiant  bumkin. 
The  beaft  was  fturdy,  large,  and  tall, 

With  mouth  of  meal,  and  eyes  of  wall; 

435  I wmild  fay  eye,  for  h’  had  but  one. 

As  moft  agree,  tho’  fome  fay  none. 

He  was  well  flay’d,  and  in  his  gait 
Prefer v’d  a grave,  majeflic  flate. 

At  fpur  or  fwitch  no  more  he  fkipt, 

430  Or  mended  pace,  than  Spaniard  whipt: 

which  defcription  nearly  refembles  that  of  Don  Quixote’s  Ro(i- 
nante,  “ whofe  bones,”  Cervantes  obferves,  vol.  i.  chap.  i.  p.  6. 
“ ftuck  out  like  the  corners  of  a Spanith  real  j”  and  yet  the  Don, 
vol.  ii.  p.263,  ftyles  him,  The  Glory  of  Horfe-flefh ; or  Shake- 
fpeare’s  defcription  of  Petruchio’s  horfe,  fee  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
a6t  iii.  vol.  ii.  p.  310;  and  Grandpree’s  defcription  of  the  Eng- 
lish horfes  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  Shakefpeare’s  King 
Henry  V.  a£t  iv.  vol.  iv.  p.  72  : and  is  far  from  coming  up  to  the 
beauty  of  Cain’s  horfe,  as  defcribed  by  Dubartas,  Divine  Weeks, 
p.  3/0  •,  or  the  Dauphin’s  horfe,  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  V.  a6t  iii, 
vol.  iv.  p,  56;  or  the  flrength  of  He6tor’s  horfe  Galathee,  Deftruc- 
tion  of  Troy,  3d  book,  chap,  xi;  Alexander’s  Bucephalus,  or  Gara- 
gantua’s  mare,  Rabelais,  vol.  i.  book  i.  chap.  10 ; or  thofe  famed 
horfes  of  knights-errant,  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iv.  chap.  xc.  p.  385. 
See  Guardian,  No.  80. 

v.  430.  Or  mended pace , than  Spaniard  whipt. \ Alluding  to  the 
(lory  in  the  fable,  Sir  Roger  L’Eftrange’s  Fables,  vol.  ii.  fab.  142, 
of  the  Spaniard  under  the  lath,  who  made  a point  of  honour  of  it 
not  to  mend  his  pace  for  the  faving  his  carcafe,  and  fo  marched 
his  ftage  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  he  had  been  upon  a proceffion; 
infomuch  that  one  of  the  fpe&ators  advifed  him  to  contider,  that 
the  longer  he  was  upon  the  way  the  longer  he  muft  be  under  the 
fcourge,  and  the  more  hafte  he  made  the  fooner  he  would  be  out 
of  his  pain.  “ Noble  Sir,”  fays  the  Spaniard, I kifs  your  hand  for 
your  courtefy,  but  it  is  below  the  fpirit  of  a man  to  run  like  a 
dog : if  ever  it  (hould  be  your  fortune  to  fall  under  the  fame  dif- 
cipline,  you  (hall  have  my  confent  to  walk  your  courfe  at  what 

rate 
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And  yet  fo  fiery,  he  would  bound, 

As  if  he  griev’d  to  touch  the  ground ; 

That  Casfar’s  hcrfe,  who,  as  fame  goes. 
Had  corns  upon  his  feet  and  toes, 

435  Was  not  by  half  fo  tender  hooft. 

Nor  trod  upon  the  ground  fo  foft. 

And  as  that  beaft  would  kneel  and  {loop 
(Some  write)  to  take  his  rider  up; 

So  Hudibras  his  (’tis  well  known) 

440  Would  often  do  to  fet  him  down. 

We  fhall  not  need  to  fay  what  lack 
Of  leather  was  upon  his  back; 

For  that  was  hidden  under  pad, 

And  breech  of  Knight,  gall’d  full  as  bad. 
445  His  ftrutting  ribs  on  both  fides  fhow’d 
Like  furrows  he  himfelf  had  plow’d: 

For  underneath  the  fkirt  of  pannel, 

’Twixt  every  two  there  was  a channel. 

His  draggling  tail  hung  in  the  dirt, 

450  Which  on  his  rider  he  wou’d  Hurt 

rate  you  pleafe  yourfelf  ; but  in  the  mean  time,  with  your  good 
favour,  I fhall  make  bold  to  ufe  my  own  liberty.”  See  Don 
Quixote,  part  i.  b.  iii.  c.  ix.  p.  240. 

v.  431,  432.  And  yet  fo  fiery , he  would  hound , — As  if  he  griev'd  to 
touch  the  ground .]  See  defcription  of  Don  Quixote’s  Rofinante, 
vol.  i.  chap.  iv.  p.  28. 

v.  433.  That  Ccefars  horfe , who,  as  fame  goes, — Had  corns  upon 
his  feet  and  toes.]  * Julius  Caefar  had  3 horfe  with  feet  like  a man’s. 
“ Utebatur  equo  infigni ; pedibus  prope  humanis,  et  in  modum 
digitorum  ungulis  fiflis.”  Suet,  in  Jul.  c.  01.  Plin  Nat.  Hift.  1.  viii. 
c.  42;  Rabelais’s  Works,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  10;  Chron.  Chronic. 
Polit.  1.  ii.  p.  125.  Francof.  1014;  Montaigne’s  Effays,  b.  i.  c.  xlviii. 
p.  427.  edit.  1711. 


v.  457. 
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Still  as  his  tender  fide  he  prick’d 
With  arm’d  heel,  or  with  unarm’d  kick’d; 
For  Hudibras  wore  but  one  fpur. 

As  wifely  knowing,  could  he  ftir 
455  To  active  trot  one  fide  of’s  horfe, 

The  other  wou’d  not  hang  an  arfe. 

A Squire  he  had  whofe  name  was  Ralph, 
That  in  th’  adventure  went  his  half. 
Though  writers,  for  more  ftately  tone, 

460  Do  call  him  Ralpho,  ’tis  all  one: 

And  when  we  can  with  metre  fafe, 

We’ll  call  him  fo;  if  not  plain  Raph; 

v.  457.  A [quire  he  had , whofe  name  was  Ralphs]  Sir  Roger 
L’Eftrange,  Key  to  Hudibras,  fays,  This  famous  fquire  was  one  Ifaac 
Robinfon,  a zealous  butcher  in  Moorfields,  who  was  always  con- 
triving fome  new  querpo-cut  in  church-government : but  in  a key 
at  the  end  of  a burlefque  poem  of  Mr.  Butler’s,  1706?  in  folio,  p.12, 
it  is  obferved,  “ that  Hudibras’s  Squire  was  one  Pemble,  a tailor, 
and  one  of  the  committee  of  fequeftrators.”  As  Mr.  Butler  borrow- 
ed his  Knight’s  name  from  Spenfer,  it  is  probable  he  named  his 
Squire  from  Ralph,  the  grocer’s  apprentice,  in  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher’s play  called  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pellle.  It  might  be 
afked.  How  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the  Knight  makes  choice  of  a 
Squire  of  different  principles  from  his  own  3 and  why  the  poet 
afterwards  fays, 

Never  did  trufty  Squire  with  Knight, 

Or  Knight  with  Squire,  e’er  jump  more  right : 

Their  arms  and  equipage  did  fit, 

As  well  as  virtues,  parts,  and  wit.  v.  625,  &c. 
when  there  is  fo  manifeft  a difagreement  in  the  principal  part  of 
their  characters  ? To  which  it  may  be  anfwered,  That  the  end  they 
propofed  by  thofe  adventures  was  the  fame,  and,  though  they  dif- 
fered about  circumftantials,  they  agreed  to  unite  their  forces  againft 
the  eftablifhed  religion.  The  Poet,  by  this  piece  of  management, 
intended  to  lhew  the  joint  concurrence  of  fedtaries  againft  all  law 
and  order  at  that  time.  Plad  the  Knight  and  his  Squire  been  in 
all  occurrences  of  one  opinion,  we  fhould  never  have  had  thofe 
eloquent  difputes  about  fynods,  oaths,  confcience,  dffc.  which  are 
fome  of  the  chief  beauties  in  the  poem  3 befides,  this  condudt  was 
neceflary  to  give  an  agreeable  diverftty  of  character  to  the  prin- 
cipal hero  of  it.  (Mr.  B,) 
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(For  rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verfes, 

With  which  like  fhipsthcyfteertheircourfes.) 
465  An  equal  ftock  of  wit  and  valour 
He  had  laid  in,  by  birth  a tailor. 

The  mighty  Tyrian  Queen,  that  gain’d, 

W ith  fubtle  fhreds,  a tradl  of  land, 

Did  leave  it,  with  a caftle  fair, 

470  To  his  great  anceftor,  her  heir; 

From  him  defcended  crofs-legg’d  knights, 

v.  466.  By  birth  a tailor .]  The  tailor’s  trade  was  no  contempti- 
ble one  in  thole  times,  if  what  the  author  of  a tract,  entitled. 
The  Simple  Cobler  of  Agawam  in  America,  164/,  p.2 9,  be  true, 
who  obferves,  “That  there  were  numbered,  between  Temple-bar 
and  Charing-crofs,  eight  thoufand  of  that  trade.”  The  defcrip- 
tion  of  a tailor,  by  the  author  of  a Tale  of  a Tub,  p.  65,  is  very 
humorous,  and  agreeable  to  this  of  Mr.  Butler : “ About  this  time 
it  happened  that  a feet  arofe,  whofe  tenets  obtained  and  fpread 
far  ia  th t grande  monde,  and  among  every  body  of  good  falhion. 
They  worlhipped  a fort  of  idol,  who,  as  their  dodtrine  delivered, 
did  daily  create  men  by  a kind  of  manufactory  operation.  This 
idol  they  placed  in  the  higheft  part  of  the  houfe,  on  an  altar  ere£t- 
ed  about  three  feet.  He  was  fhewn  in  the  poltare  of  a Perfian 
emperor,  fitting  on  a fuperficies,  with  his  legs  interwoven  under 
him.  This  God  had  a goofe  for  his  enfign,  whence  it  is  that 
fome  men  pretend  to  deduce  his  original  from  J upiter  Capitoli- 
nus.  At  his  left  hand,  beneath  his  altar,  hell  feemed  to  open, 
and  catch  at  the  animals  the  idol  was  creating  : to  prevent  which, 
certain  of  his  prielts  hourly  flung  in  pieces  of  the  uninformed  mafs 
of  fubftance,  and  fometimes  whole  limbs  already  enlivened,  which 
that  horrid  gulf  infatiably  fwallowed,  terrible  to  behold.  The 
goofe  was  alfo  held  a fubaltern  divinity  or  clem  mlnorum  gentium, 
before  whofe  fhrine  was  facrificed  that  creature  whofe  hourly  food 
is  human  gore,  and  who  is  in  fo  great  repute  abroad  by  being  the 
delight  and  favourite  of  the  Egyptian  Cercopithecus.  Millions  of 
thefe  animals  were  ila lightered  every  day  to  appeafe  the  hunger 
of  that  confirming  deity.  The  chief  idol  was  worlhipped  alfo 
as  the  inventor  of  the  yard  and  needle : whether  as  the  god  of 
feamen,  or  on  account  of  certain  other  myftical  attributes,  hath 
not  been  fufficiently  clear.” 

v.  467,  46S.  The  mighty  Tyrian  Queen,  that  gairid, — With  fubtle 
Jhreds,  a tract  of  land.  The  patfage  referred  to  in  Virgil  is  thus 
tranflated  by  Mr.  Cotton,  Virgil-Traveftie,  booki.  p.  31. 

**  At 
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Fam’d  for  their  faith,  and  warlike  fights 
Againft  the  bloody  canibal. 

Whom  they  deftroy’d  both  great  and  fmalh 
475  This  fturdy  Squire,  he  had,  as  well 
As  the  bold  Trojan  Knight,  feen  hell, 

Not  with  a counterfeited  pafs 
Of  golden  bough,  but  true  gold  lace„ 

His  knowledge  was  not  far  behind 
480  The  Knight’s,  but  of  another  kind. 


“ At  laft  fhe  came,  with  all  her  people, 

To  yonder  town  with  the  fpire  fteeple. 

And  bought  as  much  good  feeding  ground  for 
Five  marks  as  fome  would  give  five  pounds  for  j 
Where  now  fhe  lives,  a houfewife  wary, 

Has  her  ground  flock’d,  and  keeps  a dairy.” 

Thebes  was  built  in  the  fame  manner,  according  to  Lidgate:  See 
Hiftory  of  Thebes,  Chaucer’s  Works,  fol.  354.  And  Thong  Caf- 
tor  in  Lincolnfhire  by  Hengifl  the  Dane:  See  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth’s Britifh  Hiftory,  book  vi.  chap.  xi.  p.  185  ; Robert  of  Gio- 
cefter’s  Chronicle,  by  Mr.  Hearne,  p.  115. 

V.  47J.  From  him  defended  crofs-leggd  knights .]  The  knights- 
templars  had  their  effigies  laid  on  their  tombs,  with  their  legs 
acrofs.  See  Note  upon  Part  III.  Canto  iff.  v.  7Q1 . He  alludes  to 
the  tailor’s  pofture  in  fitting. 

v.  472.  Fam'd  for  their  faith .]  Obliged  to  truft  much  in  their 
way  of  trade.  (Mr.  W.) 

v.  4 "6,  477,  478.  As  the  hold  Trojan  Knight,  feen  hell, — Not 
•with  a counterfeited  pafs — Of  golden  bough , &c.j  He  alludes  to 
./Eneas’s  confulting  the  Sibyl,  concerning  the  method  he  fhould 
take  to  fee  his  beloved  father  Anchifes  in  the  fnades  below  5 who 
has  the  following  anfwer:  ./Eneid  vi. 

“ Receive  my  counfel.  In  this  neighbour  grove 
There  Hands  a tree,  the  Oueen  of  Stygian  Jove 
Claims  it  her  own  : thick  wood  and  gloomy  night 
Conceal  the  happy  plant  from  human  fight. 

One  bough  it  bears,  but,  wond’rous  to  behold, 

The  du&ile  rind  and  leaves  of  radiant  gold  5 
This  from  the  vulgar  branches  muft  be  torn, 

And  to  fair  Proferpine  the  prefent  borne.”  Mr.  Dryden. 

Tailors  call  that  place  hell  where  they  put  all  they  fteal. 
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And  he  another  way  came  by’t: 

Some  call  it  gifts,  and  fome  new-light ; 

A lib’ral  art,  that  cofts  no  pains 
Of  ftudy,  induftry,  or  brains. 

485  His  wit  was  fent  him  for  a token, 

But  in  the  carriage  crack’d  and  broken; 
Like  commendation  nine-pence  crook’d. 
With — To  and  from  my  Love — it  look’d. 
He  ne’er  confider’d  it,  as  loth 
490  To  look  a gift-horfe  in  the  mouth; 

And  very  wifely  would  lay  forth 
No  more  upon  it  than  ’twas  worth; 

But  as  he  got  it  freely,  fo 
He  fpent  it  frank  and  freely  too: 

v.  481.  Hnd  he  another  xvay  came  by  t,  &c.]  The  Independents 
and  Anabaptifts  (of  which  fe£t  Ralph  probably  was)  pretended  to 
great  gifts,  as  they  called  them,  by  inspiration;  and  their  preach- 
ers, though  they  could  fcarce  read,  were  called  Gifted  Brethren. 

v.  485.  His  ivits  uoere fent  him.~\  In  all  editions  to  1/04  incluiive. 

V.  487?  488.  Like  commendation  ninefence  crook’d — With — To  and 
from  my  Love — it  look'd .]  Until  the  year  ]6q6,  when  all  money 
not  milled  was  called  in,  a ninepenny  piece  of  tilver  was  as  com- 
mon as  hxpences  or  findings,  and  thefe  ninepences  were  ufually 
bent  as  fixpences  commonly  are  now  ; which  bending  was  called 
To  my  Love  and  from  my  Love,  and  luch  ninepences  the  ordi- 
nary fellows  gave  or  fent  to  their  fweethearts,  as  tokens  of  love. 
(Dr.  B.)  The  fhilling,  fee  Tatler’s  dream,  No.  240,  in  the  ac- 
count of  its  rambles,  fays,  “ My  officer  (a  recruiting  ferjeant  in 
the  rebellion),  chancing  one  morning  to  walk  abroad  earlier  than 
ordinary,  facriticed  me  to  his  pleafures,  and  made  ufe  of  me  to 
feduce  a milk-maid : the  wench  bent  me,  and  gave  me  to  her 
fweetheart,  applying,  more  properly  thanfthe  intended,  the  ufual 
form  of,  To  my  Love  and  from  my  Love.”'  See  Rofalin’s  compli- 
ment, Shakefpeare’s  Love’s  Labour  Lolf,  aft  i. 

v.  495.  For  faints  themfehes , &c.]  The  author  of  a traft,  en- 
titled. Sir  John  Birkenhead  revived,  p.  29,  girds  thofe  pretended 
faints  in  the  following  manner  : 

« If 
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495  For  faints  themfelves  will  fometimes  be, 
Of  gifts  that  coft  them  nothing,  free. 

By  means  of  this,  with  hem  and  cough, 
Prolongers  to  enlighten’d  fluff', 

Fie  could  deep  myfteries  unriddle, 

500  As  eafily  as  thread  a needle. 

For  as  of  vagabonds  we  fay, 

That  they  are  ne’er  befide  their  way; 
Whate’er  men  fpeak  by  this  new  light. 
Still  they  are  fure  to  be  i’  th’  right. 

505  ’Tis  a dark-lanthorn  of  the  fpirit, 

Which  none  fee  by  but  thofe  that  bear  it; 
A light  that  falls  down  from  on  high. 

For  fpiritual  trades  to  cozen  by; 


“ If  thefe  be  faints,  ’tis  vain  indeed 
To  think  there’s  good  or  evil ; 

The  world  will  foon  be  of  this  creed. 

No  God,  no  king,  no  devil. 

Of  all  thofe  monfters  which  we  read 
In  Afric,  Ind,  or  Nile, 

None  like  to  thofe  now  lately  bred 
Within  this  wretched  iile. 

The  canibal,  the  tyger  fell. 

Crocodile  and  fycophant. 

The  Turk,  the  Jew,  and  infidel, 

Make  up  an  Englifh  faint.” 

V.  507,  508.  A light  that  falls  down  from  on  high , — For  fpiritual 
trades  to  cozen  by.~\  Mercers,  filkmen,  drapers,  &c.  have  a pectiliar 
light,  which  comes  from  the  top  of  their  lhops,  by  which  they 
fliew  their  goods  to  advantage,  called,  I think,  a Iky  light to  this 
he  probably  alludes,  defigning,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fneer  fucli  a 
preacher  as  Dr.  Echard  makes  mention  of,  Contempt  of  the  Clergy, 
p.  49;  who,  preaching  about  the  facrament  and  faith,  tells  his 
hearers,  that  Chrift  is  a treafury  of  all  wares  and  commodities  5 
and  therefore,  opening  his  wide  throat,  cries  aloud,  “ Good  peo- 
ple, what  do  you  lack,  what  do  you  buy?  Will  you  buy  any  balm 
©f  Gilead  and  cye-falve,  any  myrrh,  aloes,  or  caffia?  Shall  I 
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An  ignis  fatuus , that  bewitches 
510  And  leads  men  into  pools  and  ditches, 

To  make  them  dip  themfelves,  and  found 
For  Chriftendom  in  dirty  pond; 

To  dive,  like  wild-fowl,  for  falvation, 

And  Mi  to  catch  regeneration. 


fit  you  with  a robe  of  righteoufnefs,  or  with  a white  garment  ? 
See  here ! what  is  it  you  want  ? Here’s  a very  choice  armoury  ; 
Shall  I ihew  you  an  helmet  of  falvation,  a fhield  or  breaftplate  of 
faith  ? Will  you  pleafe  to  walk  in  and  fee  fome  precious  Hones, 
a jafper,  a fapphire,  a chalcedony  ? Speak,  what  do  you  buy?” 
Now,  for  my  part,  fays  Dr.  Echard,  I muff  needs  fay,  and  I much 
fancy  T fpeak  the  mind  of  thoufands,  that  it  had  been  much  better 
for  fuch  an  imprudent  and  ridiculous  bawler  as  this  was  to  have 
been  condemned  to  have  cried  oyfters  and  brooms,  than  to  dif- 
credit,  at  this  unfandified  rate,  his  profeflion  and  our  religion. 

v.  509.  An  ignis  fatuus, — ] A Jack  o’  Lanthorn,  or  Will  with 
the  Witp.  This  appears  chiefly  in  fummer  nights  in  church-yards, 
meadows,  and  bogs,  and  is  thought  to  be  a vifcous  fubftance,  or 
fat  exhalation,  kindled  in  the  air  to  a thin  flame,  without  any 
fenfible  heat,  often  cauflng  people  to  wander  out  of  the  way.  See 
accounts  of  the  meteor  called  the  Ignis  Fatuus,  from  Obfervations, 
made  in  England  by  Mr.  William  Derham,  F.  R.  S.  and  others 
in  Italy,  communicated  by  Sir  Thomas  Dereham,  Bart.  F.  R.  S. 
which  differ  from  that  of  Mr.  Francis  Willoughby  and  Mr.  Ray, 
who  took  thefe  ignes  fatui  to  be  the  Alining  of  a great  number  of 
the  male  glow  worms  in  England,  or  the  pyrauftaein  Italy,  flying 
together.  Phil  of.  Tran  fad.  vol.  xxxvi.  No,  41 1,  p.  204,  fsfc. 

v.  511.  To  make  them  dip  themfelves , &e.]  Alluding  to  Ralpho’s 
religion,  who  was  probably  an  Anabaptift,  or  dipper.  The  differ- 
ent ways  of  adminiftering  baptifm,  by  the  fedaries  of  thofe  timeSj 
is  expofed  in  a Satyr  againft  Hypocrites,  p.  9. 

“ Men  fay  there  was  a facred  wifdom  then, 

That  rul’d  the  ftrange  opinions  of  thefe  men; 

For  by  much  waffling  child  got  cold  i’  tlf  head. 

Which  was  the  caufe  fo  many  faints  fnuffled. 

On,  cry’d  another  fed,  let’s  wafh  all  o’er, 

The  parts  behind,  and  eke  the  parts  before — — 

— Then,  full  of  fauce  and  zeal,  fteps  up  Elnathan, 

This  was  his  name  now,  once  he  had  another. 

Until  the  ducking  pond  made  him  a brother, 

A deacon,  and  a buffeter  of  Satan.”  Ib.  p.  21. 

See  an  account  of  their  fcandalous  abufes  in  dipping,  Sir  Roger 
L’Eflrange’s  Diffenters  Sayings,  part  ii.  § 2.  p.  9;  Sir  William 
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515  This  light  infpires  and  plays  upon 

The  nofe  of  faint,  like  bagpipe  drone, 

And  fpeaks  through  hollow  empty  foul. 

As  through  a trunk,  or  whifp’ring  hole. 

Such  language  as  no  mortal  ear 
520  But  fpiritu’l  eaves-droppers  can  hear. 

Dugdale’s  View  of  the  Troubles,  p.  560.  Juvenal  makes  mention 
of  a wicked  fet  of  worfhippers  of  Cotytto,  or  Cotyttia,  the  God- 
defs  of  Impudence,  called  Baptae  or  Dippers,  fat.  viii.  89,  90,  fffc. 
Vid.  Not.  Hennenii,  Angeli  Politiani  Novar.  & Antiquar.  Obfer- 
vat.  fife.  cap.  x;  De  Baptis  et  Cotytto,  Fax.  Art.  a Grutero, 
tom.  i.  p.  21,  fife. 

v.  5 1 2.  For  Chrijlendom  in  dirty  pondl\  See  Sancho  Pancha’s  rea- 
foning  againft  dirty  fuds,  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iii.  chap.  32. 

v.  5 1 4.  And  fjh  to  catch  regeneration .]  Dr.  Bruno  Ry  ves  obferves, 
Mercurius  Rufticus,  No.  iii.  p.  26,  that,  at  Chelmsford  in  Eflex, 
there  were  two  forts  of  Anabaptifts,  the  one  they  called  the  Old 
Men,  or  Afperfi,  becaufe  they  were  but  fprinkled  the  other  they 
called  the  New  Men,  or  Immerfi,  becaufe  they  were  overwhelmed 
in  their  rebaptization. 

v.  53  5,  5 16.  — and  plays  upon  the  nofe  of  faint,  &c.]  They  then 
affected  to  fpeak  through  the  nofe. 

“ With  face  and  fafhion  to  be  known 
For  one  of  pure  election  ; 

With  eyes  all  white,  and  many  a groan. 

With  neck  a fide  to  draw  in  tone, 

With  harp  in’s  nofe,  or  he  is  none.” 

See  A New  Teacher  of  the  Town,  fife.  The  Puritan,  A Collection 
of  loyal  Songs  againft  the  Rump,  vol.  ii.  No.  5Q.  p.  260.  See  Tale  . 
of  a Tub,  3d  edit.  p.  203. 

v.  517,  518.  And  fpeaks  through  hollow  empty  foul , — As  through 
a trunk , or  whifp'ring  hole.~\  Alluding  probably  to  the  miftaken 
notion,  that  the  oracles  at  Delphos  and  other  places  were  delivered 
in  that  manner  j fee  a confutation  of  that  opinion,  Baltus’s  Anfwer 
to  Fontenelle’s  Hiftory  of  Oracles,  translated  by  Mr.  Bedford, 
p.  119,  3 27j  or  to  the  Brazen  Head  in  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iv.  chap, 
lxii.  p.  628,  where  the  perfon  who  gave  anfwers  did  it  through 
a pipe,  from  the  chamber  below,  and  by  the  hollownefs  of  the 
trunk  received  their  queftions,  and  delivered  his  anfwers  in  clear 
articulate  words ; or  the  Brazen  head  in  the  Hiftory  of  Valentine 
and  Orfon,  chap,  xviii.  xix. 

v.  520.  But  fpiritu  l eaves-droppers  can  hearl]  They  are  taxed  as 
encouragers  of  l'uch  by  the  writer  of  a Letter  lent  to  London  from 
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So  Phoebus,  or  fome  friendly  mufe, 
Into  fmall  poets  fong  infufe, 

Which  they  at  fecond  hand  rehearfe. 
Thro’  reed  or  bagpipe,  verfe  for  verfe. 
£25  Thus  Ralph  became  infallible. 

As  three  or  four  legg’d  oracle, 


a Spy  at  Oxford,  to  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Martyn,  &c.  1643,  p.  14.  “ It 
is  a rare  piece  of  wifdom,”  fays  he,  “ in  you,  to  allow  eaves-drop- 
pers,  and  promoting  knaves,  to  be  as  moufe-traps  to  catch  words, 
undo  ail  Inch  as  with  well  to  the  King,  and  hang  as  many  as  dare 
to  drink  Prince  Robert’s  (Rupert’s)  health.”  Eaves-droppers  are 
criminal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  punifhable  in  the  court-leet  by 
fine  by  flat,  of  Wcftminfter,  c xxxiii.  See  Mr.  Jacob’s  Law  Dic- 
tionary. 

v.  52 1 . So  Phoebus , &c.]  There  is  a near  relation  between  poetry 
and  enthuliafm.  Somebody  faid  well,  that  a poet  is  an  enthufiaft 
in  jeft,  and  an  enthufiaft  a poet  in  good  earned: : it  is  remarkable 
that  poetry  made  Milton  an  enthufiaft,  and  enthufiafm  made  Nor- 
ris a poet.  (Mr.  W ) 

V.  525,  526,  52 7-  Thus  Ralph  became  infallible , — As  three  or  four 
leggd  oracle , — The  ancient  cup , or  modern  chair. ] Referring  to  the 
tripos,  or  the  three-footed  ftool,  upon  which  the  prieftefs  at  Del- 
phosfat,  when  {he  gave  forth  her  oracles  3 Jofeph’s  divining  cup, 
Gen.  xliv.  5.  Vid.  Lamberti  Danaei  de  Sortiariis,  cap.  i.  p.  22.  or 
the  Pope’s  infallible  chair. 

v.  530  In  magic.']  Magic,  in  its  primitive  fignification,  was  a 
harmlefs  thing.  Vocabulum  hoc  magus,  nec  Latinum  eft,  nee  Grac- 
cum,  fed  Perficum,  et  idem  lingua  Perfica  lignificat  quod  apud  nos 
fapientia : Vid.  Jo.  Pici  Mirandulae  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  112.  Bafil.  1601 ; 
Cornelii  Agrippse  Epift.  D.  Johanni  Trithemio  Abbati,  &c,  Ep. 
lib.  i.  ep.  23 3 -ir  Walter  Raleigh’s  Hiliory  of  the  World,  book  i. 
part  i.  chap.  11.  § 2;  Jo.  Gerhardi  Loc.  Commun.  tom.  vi.  p.  446; 
Bafnagii  Annal.  Politico-Ecclefiaftic.  tom.  i.  p.  12/, 4/3  Dr.  Light- 
foot’s  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelifts;  Turkifh  Spy,  vol.  i.  b.  i. 
chap.  18  Afterwards  they  became  jugglers  and  impoftors:  See 
the  remarkable  juggle  of  fome  Perfian  magicians  to  hinder  Ifde- 
gerdes  their  King,  in  the  fifth  century,  from  turning  Chriftian, 
with  their  punifhment.  Bafnagii  Annal.  tom.  iii.  p.  2 5Q. 

Ibid.  — Talifman .]  Talifman  is  a device  to  deftroy  any  fort  of 
vermin,  by  caft  ng  their  images  in  metal,  in  a precife  minute, 
when  the  ftars  are  perfe&ly  inclined  to  do  them  all  the  mifehief 
they  can.  This  has  been  experimented  by  fome  modern  virtuoft 
upon  rats,  mice,  and  fleas^  and  found  (as  they  affirm)  to  produce 
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The  ancient  cup,  or  modern  chair, 

Spoke  truth  point  blank,  tho’  unaware. 

For  myftic  learning,  wond’rous  able 
530  In  magic  talifman  and  cabal, 

Whofe  primitive  tradition  reaches 
As  far  as  Adam’s  firft  green  breeches: 

the  effect  with  admirable  fuccefs.  Sigilla  Syderum  apud  Corne- 
lium  Agrippam,  Paracelfum,  et  id  genus  nugae  aliae  Talifnan  Ara- 
bibus  vocantur,  Judaeis  vero  fcuta  Davidis,  ra  AtoWwvis  reX£<ru*cClx 
[Tyanaei].  Selden  de  Diis  Syriis,  edit.  1629,  p 11(5,  117-  bee  a 
large  differtation  on  the  origin  of  talifmans,  upon  Samuel  vi.  5 ; 
Mr.  John  Gregory’s  Golden  Mice,  Works,  chap.  8 4th  edition, 
p.  35 — 42  inclufive  ; William  Lilly’s  Hift.  of  his  Life  and  Times, 
1715,  p.  98;  Mr.  Pope’s  Temple  of  Fame,  Mifcel.  Poems,  vol.  i. 
p.  45 ; Webfter’s  Difplaying  of  fuppofed  Witchcraft,  chap.  vii. 
p.  150.  chap.  xvii.  p.  339.  printed  in  foiio,  1(5 77  ; and  of  the  Ab- 
raxas, or  magical  liones,  and  talifmans,  Mr.  Wright’s  Travels 
through  France,  &c.  1730,  p 415. 

Ibid.  — and  cabal.']  4 Raymund  Lully  interprets  cabal,  out  of  the 
Arabic,  to  fignify  fcientia  fuperabundans,  which  his  commenta- 
tor, Cornelius  Agrippa,  by  over-magnifying,  has  rendered  “ a very 
fuperfluous  foppery.”  Vid.  J.  Pici  Mirandulae  de  Magia  et  Caba- 
la. Apol.  tom.  i.  p.  110,  111;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  Hitlory  of  the 
World,  parti,  book  i.  p.  67.  edit.  1(514;  Purchas’s  Pilgrims, 
part  ii.  lib.  vi.  p.  796,  797?  793;  Scot’s  Difcoverv  of  Witchcraft, 
chap,  xi;  Dee’s  Book  of  Spirits,  with  Dr  Meric  Cafaubon’s  Pre- 
face j Churchill’s  Voyages,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  528.  2d  edition;  Bailey’s 
Did.  folio  edit,  under  the  word  Cabala  ; Jacob’s  Law  Dictionary, 
under  the  word  Cabal;  and  Britith  Librarian,  No.  (5,  for  June 
1737,  p.  340,  fcfc. 

v.  532.  As  far  as  Adams  firjl  green  breeches. ] The  author  of 
Magia  Adamica  endeavours  to  prove  the  learning  of  the  ancient 
Magi  to  be  derived  from  that  knowledge  which  God  himfdf  taught 
Adam  in  paradife  before  the  fall.  Wierus  fpeaks  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  “ Et  hodie  adhuc  titulis  quos  prae  foribus  fplendidos 
fufpendunt  hi  Magi,  ementiti  circumferuntur  libri  fub  nomine. 
Adae,  Abelis,  l$c.  De  Praeltigiis  Daemonum,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  p.  152. 
cap.  iv.  p.  1(50;  Spanilli  Mandeville,  book  iii.  fol.  75;  Notes  upon 
Creech’s  Lucretius,  vol.  ii  p.  518.  edit  1/14.  1 am  of  opinion, 

that  he  deligned  to  fneer  the  Geneva  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  pub- 
liflied  in  Enghth,  with  notes,  in  4to.  and  8vo  in  the  year  1557, 
and  in  folio  1 (3 1 5 , in  which,  in  Gmehs  iii  7*  are  the  following 
words:  “ And  they  fevved  tig-tree  leaves  together,  and  made 
themfelves  breeches,”  intiead  of  aprons,  in  the  authorized  tran- 
sitions. From  this  tranllation  lbme  of  the  fofter  fex,  lee 
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Deep-fighted  in  intelligences. 
Ideas,  atoms,  influences; 

535  And  much  of  terra  incognita, 

Th’  intelligible  world,  could  fay; 
A deep  occult  philofopher, 

As  learn’d  as  the  wild  Irifh  are, 


Dialogue  between  Timothy  and  Philatheus,  vol.  i.  p.  276.  have 
undertaken  to  prove,  that  the  women  had  as  good  a title  to  the 
breeches  as  the  men.  Roger  the  chaplain,  fee  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  Scornful  Lady,  a6t  iv.  fc.  i.  thus  reproaches  Abigail : 
“ Go,  Dalilah,  you  make  men  fools,  and  wear  fig-breeches.’1 

v.  533.  Deep-fighted  in  intelligences .]  So  the  Peripatetics  called 
(as  I am  informed)  thofe  angels  or  fpirits  which  they  fuppofed 
to  move  the  celeftial  orbs  : Vid.  Joan.  Trithemri  Abbatis  Span- 
heymen.  de  feptem  fecundis,  id  eft,  intelligentiis,  five  fpiritibus 
orbis  poft  Deum  moventibus,  Francofurti  1545,  Pub.  Libr.  Cam- 
bridge, xix.  9.  8. 

* v.  535.  And  much  of  terra  incognita, — Th'  intelligible  world, 
could  fayi]  The  intelligible  world  is  a kind  of  terra  del  fuego,  or 
pfittacorum  regio , difcovered  only  by  the  philofophers,  of  which 
they  talk,  like  parrots,  what  they  do  not  underhand. 

v.  538.  As  learned  as  the  wild  Irifh  are. ] See  Camden’s  Britan- 
nia, 1 695,  col.  1046. 

v.  539.  Or  Sir  Agrippa. ] Cornelius  Agrippa  was  fecretary  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  do&or  in  divinity  at  Dole  and  Pavia,  fyn- 
dic  and  advocate  to  the  city  of  Metz,  phyfician  to  the  Duchefs 
of  Anjou,  mother  of  King  Francis  I.  counfellor  and  hiftoriogra- 
pher  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Naudaeus’s  Hiftory  of  Magic, 
chap  xv.  p.  19O. 

v.  541 . He  Anthropofophus.']  Anthropofophia  Theomagica,  or  a 
Difcourfe  of  the  Nature  of  Man  in  the  State  after  Death,  which 
was  the  title  of  a book , fee  Tale  of  a Tub,  3d  edit.  p.  116.  Ca- 
tal Biblioth.  Harleian.  vol.  ii.  p.  920,  No.  14263.  which  contain- 
ed a great  deal  of  unintelligible  jargon,  fuch  as  no  one  could  un- 
derhand what  the  author  meant,  or  aimed  at.  See  an  anfwer  to 
it,  Catal.  Bibliothec.  Harleian.  vol.  ii.  No.  14265. 

Ibid  and  Floud. ] See  an  account  of  Fludd,  and  his  works. 

Wood’s  A then.  Oxon.  1 ft  edit.  vol.  i.  col  509,  510,  or  519,  520. 
Catal.  Bibliothec.  Harleian.  No.  12530,  31.  vol.  ii.  p.  761.  Mr. 
Webfter,  in  Ins  Difplaying  of  Witchcraft,  chap.  i.  p 9.  notwith- 
flanding  he  was  efteemed  an  enthufiaft  in  philofophy,  fays  “ he 
was  a man  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  learning,  and  one  of  the 
molt  Chriftian  philofophers  that  ever  writ.” 
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Or  Sir  Agrippa,  for  profound 
And  folid  lying  much  renown’d ; 

He  Anthropofophus,  and  Floud, 

And  Jacob  Behmcn  underftood; 

Knew  many  an  amulet  and  charm 
That  would  do  neither  good  nor  harm: 


v.542.  AndJacobRehmenunilerJlood .]  He  was  generally  eheemed 
a religious  perfon  : but  what  undemanding  he  muh  have  who  un~ 
derftands  Jacob  Behmen,  may  be  guefied  from  his  own  account  of 
bis  works  to  Cafpar  Lindern,  in  his  fecond  epihle,  dated  Gerlitz, 
on  the  day  of  Mary’s  Afcenfion,  102 1 , p.  32.  London  edit.  1649, 
which  is  as  follows:  “ I.  Aurora  climbeth  up  out  of  infancy,  and 
ihews  you  the  creation  of  all  beings ; yet  very  myherioufly,  and 
not  fufficiently  explained,  of  much  and  deep  magical  [cabalihical] 
or  parabolical  underhanding  or  meaning.  li  The  three  principles 
of  the  divine  ehence,  a key  and  an  alphabet  for  all  thofe  who  de- 
fire to  underhand  my  writings:  it  treateth  of  the  creation,  alfo  of 
the  eternal  birth  or  generation  of  the  deity,  &c.  It  is  an  eye  to 
know  the  wonders  in  the  myhery  of  God.  III.  The  threefold 
life:  a key  for  above  and  below  to  all  myfieries  whatfoever  the 
mind  is  able  to  think  upon.  It  ferveth  every  one  according  to 
his  property,  t.e.  fays  the  margin,  conhellation,  inclination,  dif- 
pohtion,  complexion,  profellion,  and  condition.  He  may  therein 
found  the  depths  and  the  refolves  of  all  quehions,  whatfoever 
reafon  i-s  able  to  devife  or  propound.  IV.  Forty  quehions  about 
the  foul,  all  things  which  are  neceharv  for  a man  to  know. 
V.  The  fifth  book  hath  three  parts,  the  fecond  of  Chrift’s  paf- 
fion,  fullering,  and  death,  wholly  brought  forth  and  enlarged  and 
confirmed  out  of  the  center,  through  the  three  principles,  very 
deep.  VI.  The  fix  points.  How  the  three  principles  mutually 
beget,  bring  forth,  and  bear  each  other,  wholly  induced  out  of 
the  ground,  that  is,  out  of  the  nothing  into  the  fomething,  and 
all  in  the  ground  [and  center]  of  nature.  This  book  is  fuch  a 
mvhery,  however  in  plainnefs  aRd  fimplicity  it  is  brought  to 
light,  that  no  reafon  or  natural  afiral  head-piece,  though  ever  fo 
acute,  and  literally  learned,  can  fathom  or  underhand  the  fame, 
without  the  light  of  God  : it  is  the  key  to  all.  VII.  For  melan- 
choly. VIII.  De  fignatura  rerum,  a very  deep  book:  what  the 
beginning,  ruin,  and  cure  of  every  thing  is.  This  entereth  wholly 
into  the  eternal,  and  then  into  the  temporal,  inchoative,  and  ex- 
ternal nature  and  its  form.”  Of  all  which  I can  only  fay,  what 
Jacob  himfelf  fays  in  the  next  page,  He  that  can  underhand  it, 
let  him  underhand  it,  (Mr.  S.  W,) 
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545  In  lloficrufian  lore  as  learned. 

As  he  that  vere  adeptus  earned: 

He  underftood  the  fpeech  of  birds 
As  well  as  they  themfelves  do  words; 


v.  545.  In  lloficrufian  lore  as  learned .]  The  author  of  a Tale 
of  a Tub  makes  the  following  obfervation  upon  the  Roficrufians, 
p.  191.  “ Night  being  the  univerfal  mother  of  things,  wife  phi- 

lofophers  hold  all  writings  to  be  fruitful  in  the  proportion  they 
are  dark,  and  therefore  the  true  illuminated  (a  name  of  the  Ro- 
ficrufians), that  is  to  fay,  the  darkeft  of  all,  have  met  with  fuch 
numberlefs  commentators,  whofe  fcholaftic  midwifery  hath  de- 
livered them  of  meanings  that  the  authors  themfelves  perhaps 
never  conceived,  and  yet  may  be  very  juftly  allowed  the  lawful 
parents  of  them.  The  words  of  fuch  writers  being  juft  like  feeds, 
however  fcattered  at  random,  when  they  light  upon  fuch  fruitful 
ground,  will  multiply  far  beyond  either  the  hopes  or  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  fower.”  As  alchymifts,  or  pretenders  to  the  grand 
fecret  of  tranfmutation  of  metals,  Lemery  (preface  to  his  book  of 
chymiftry)  gives  the  following  definition  of  their  art : “ Ars  fine 
arte,  cujus  principium  mentiri,  medium  laborare,  et  finis  mendi- 
care.”  An  art  without  an  art,  whofe  beginning  is  lying,  and 
whofe  middle  is  nothing  but  labour,  and  whofe  end  is  beggary. 
And  as  fuch  they  are  bantered  by  the  author  of  the  Guardian, 
No.  166.  and  Sir  Roger  L’Eftrange,  in  the  fable  of  the  Alchymift, 
part  ii.  fab.  13.  **  A chymical  pretender,”  fays  he,  (£  who  had 

written  a difeourfe  plaufible  enough  on  the  tranfmutation  of  metals, 
and  turning  brafs  and  filver  into  gold,  thought  he  could  not  place 
fuch  a curiofity  better  than  in  the  hands  of  Leo  X.  and  fo  he 
made  his  Holinefs  a prefen t of  it.  The  Pope  received  it  with 
great  humanity,  and  with  this  compliment  over  and  above ; Sir, 
fays  he,  I fhould  have  given  you  my  acknowledgments  in  your 
own  metal,  but  gold  upon  gold  would  have  been  falfe  heraldry; 
fo  that  I fhall  rather  make  you  a return  of  a dozen  empty  purfes 
to  put  your  treafure  in  : for  though  you  can  make  gold,  I don’t 
find  that  you  can  make  purfes.  See  Ben  Jonfon’s  Mafque  of  the 
Fortunate  Ifles,  vol.  i.  p.  132.  edit.  1640;  Alchymift,  a£t  ii.  fc.  3. 
vol.  ii.  p.  545;  J.  Taylor’s  Figure-fiinger,  Works,  p.  13;  Dr.  Meric 
Cafaubon’s  Preface  to  Dr.  Dee  of  Spirits,  Sign.  E.  4;  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  by  Democritus  junior,  p.  281 ; Scot’s  Difcovery  of 
Witchcraft,  book  iv.  from  p.  353  to  370  exclufive.  See  an  ac- 
count of  Roficrufius’s  fepulchre,  Spedtator,  No.  379. 

v.  546.  As  he  that  vere  adeptus  earned .]  A title  alfumed  by  fuch 
alchymifts  as  pretended  to  have  found  put  the  philofopher’s  ftone, 
called  Adept  Philofophers : See  a tradt,  entitled,  The  Golden  Calf, 

• written 
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Could  tell  what  fubtleft  parrots  mean, 

550  That  fpeak  and  think  contrary  clean; 

What  member  ’tis  of  whom  they  talk, 
When  they  cry  Rope,  and  Walk,  knave,  walk. 

written  in  Latin  by  John  Frederick  Helvetius,  publifhed  1670, 
p .67,  104,  115.  Public  Library  Cambridge,  xiv.  6.  24:  Mon- 
taigne’s EtTays,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  chap.  xii.  p.  389-  edit.  1 7 1 1 ; Dr. 
Wotton’s  Reflexions  upon  ancient  and  modern  Learning,  chap.  x. 

p.  121, 

v.  547.  He  wulcrjlood  the  Jpeech  of  birds  A Dr.  Shuckford  obferves. 
Connection,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  p.  107-  2d  edit.  “ That  the  author  of  the 
latter  Targum  upon  Either,  reports,  that  Solomon  underflood  the 
language  of  birds,  and  fent  a bird  of  a meflfage  to  the  Queen  of 
Sheba:  and  Mahomet  was  Ally  enough  to  believe  it 5 for  we  have 
the  fame  flory  in  his  Alchoran.”  That  this  opinion  was  ancient 
appears  from  the  following  account,  “ Inveterata  fuit  gentilium 
opinio,  inter  fe  colloqui  bruta,  et  eorum  fermones  a multis  intelligi: 
unde  ars  Oiwvixrj,  vel  interpretandi  voces  animalium ; in  qua  ex- 
celluilfe  dicuntur  apud  veteres,  Melampus,  Tirefias,  Thales  Mile- 
flus,  Apollonius  Thyanaeus.  Democritus  autor  quoque  eft  quod 
dentur  aves,  quarum  ex  confufo  fanguine  nafcatur  ferpens,  quern 
fl  quis  ederit,  avium  linguas  et  colloquia  interpretaturum,  tefte 
Plinio  lib.  x.  cap.  xliv.  Not.  in  lib.  v.  Hiftoriae  Danicae  Saxonis 
Grammatici,  p.  112.  vid.  plura  Jo.  Fra.  Pici  Mirandulae  Oper. 
tom.  ii.  p.  282  j Chaucer’s  Dream  of  the  Cuckow  and  Nightingale, 
Spectator,  No.  512:  Notes  upon  Creech’s  Lucretius,  book  v.  vol.  ii. 
p.  558.  See  this  whimfical  opinion  bantered  by  Ben  Jonfon, 
Fortunate  Illes,  vol.  i.  p.  133. 

v.  549.  Could  tell  what fuhtlejl  -parrots  mean.']  Vid.  Ovidii  Amor, 
lib.  ii.  eleg.  (5.37,38.  in  mortem  Pftttaci,  Prol.  ad  Perfti  Sat.  v.  Sj 
Plinii  Nat.  Hift.  lib.x.  cap.  xliv.  Mr.  Willoughby,  in  his  Ornitho- 
logy, book  ii.  p.  109,  gives  the  following  remarkable  flory,  “ which 
Gefner  faith  was  told  him  by  a certain  friend,  of  a parrot,  which 
fell  out  of  K.  Henry  VIII.’s  palace  at  Weftminfter,  into  the  river 
Thames  that  runs  by,  and  then  very  feafonably  remembering  the 
words  it  had  often  heard  fome,  whether  in  danger  or  in  jett,  ufe, 
cried  out  amain,  A boat,  a boat  for  twenty  pounds.  A certain 
experienced  boatman  made  thither  prefently,  took  up  the  bird, 
and  reflored  it  to  the  King,  to  whom  he  knew  it  belonged,  hoping 
for  as  great  a reward  as  the  bird  had  promifed.  The  King  agreed 
that  he  fhould  have  as  the  bird  anew  lhould  fay  : and  the  bird 
anfwers.  Give  the  knave  a groat.” 

v.  5 5 1,  552.  What  member  ’ tis  of  whom  they  talk} — When  they  cry 
Hope — ] When  Rope  was  cried,  1 imagine  it  was  upon  the  Puifne 
Baron  Tomlinfon  3 for  in  a ludicrous  lpeech  made  and  printed  on 
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He’d  extract  numbers  out  of  matter. 

And  keep  them  in  a glafs,  like  water ; 

555  Of  fovereign  power  to  make  men  wife ; 
For,  drop’d  in  blear  thick-fighted  eyes. 
They’d  make  them  fee  in  darkeft  night. 
Like  owls,  tho’  purblind  in  the  light. 

By  help  of  thefe  (as  he  profefs’d) 

560  He  had  firft  matter  feen  undrefs’d ; 

He  took  her  naked  all  alone. 

Before  one  rag  of  form  was  on. 

The  chaos  too  he  had  defcry’d. 

And  feen  quite  thro’,  or  elfe  he  ly’d : 

occafion  of  the  Baron’s  fvvearing  the  Sheriffs  Warner  and  Love 
into  their  office,  part  of  his  charge  to  them  is  as  follows : “ You 
are  the  chief  executioners  of  fentences  upon  malefactors,  whether 
it  be  whipping,  burning,  or  hanging.  Mr.  Sheriff,  I ffiall  intreat 
a favour  of  you ; I have  a kinfman  at  your  end  of  the  town,  a rope- 
maker  3 I know  you  will  have  many  occafions  before  this  time 
twelvemonth,  and  1 hope  I have  fpoken  in  time;  pray  make  ufe 
of  him,  you  will  do  the  poor  man  a favour,  and  yourfelf  no  pre- 
judice.” See  Phopnix  Britannicus.  (Mr.  B.) 

Ibid.  — and , Walk , knave , ^valk.~\  A tra£t  was  publiffied  by  Mr. 
Edward  Gay  ton,  probably  with  a defign  to  banter  Colonel  Hewfon, 
with  this  title,  “ Walk,  knaves,  walk  : a difcourfe  intended  to 
have  been  fpoken  at  court,  and  now  publiffied  for  the  fatisfaCtion 
of  all  thole  that  have  participated  of  public  employments,  by 
Hodge  Turbervill,  Chaplain  to  the  late  Lord  Hewfon:  London, 
printed  1659.”  See  Edmund  Gayton,  Wood’s  Athen.  Oxon. 
vol.  ii.and  Phoenix  Britannicus.  See  Mr.  Warburton’s  Note  on, 
Shakefpeare’s  Comedy  of  Errors,  aCtiv.  vol.  iii  p.  45. 

v.  553.  He’d  extract  numbers  out  of  matter , &c.]  A fneer  proba- 
bly upon  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platomlls  for  their  explication  of 
generation,  wffiich  Dr.  Wotton,  fee  Reflections  upon  ancient  and 
modern  Learning,  chap.  viii.  p.  100.  has  given  us  from  Cenfo- 
rinus  and  Ariftides.  in  the  following  words:  " Perfect  animals 
are  generated  in  two  diftinCt  periods  of  time;  fome  in  feven 
months,  fome  in  nine.  Thofe  generations  that  are  completed  in 
feven  months,  proceed  in  this  order:  in  the  firft  fix  days  after 
conception  the  humour  is  milky  : in  the  eighth  it  is  turned  into 

blood. 
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565  Not  that  of  pafte-board,  which  men  fliew 
For  groats,  at  fair  of  Bartholomew; 

But  its  great  grandfire,  firft  o’  th’  name, 
Whence  that  and  reformation  came. 

Both  coufms -german,  and  right  able 
570  T’  inveigle  and  draw  in  the  rabble. 

But  reformation  was,  fome  fay, 

O’  th’  younger  houfe  to  puppet-play. 

He  cou’d  foretel  whats’ever  was 
By  confequence  to  come  to  pafs. 

£75  As  death  of  great  men,  alterations, 

Difeafes,  battles,  inundations; 

blood,  which  number  8 bears  the  proportion  of  1 1 -3d  to  6:  in 
nine  days  more  it  becomes  flefh  ; 9 is  in  a fefcuple  proportion  to 
6'  ; in  twelve  days  more  the  embryo  is  formed  5 1 2 is  double  to  6 : 
here  then  are  thefe  itages,  6,  8,9,  12;  6 is  the  firft  perfedt  number, 
becaufe  it  is  the  fum  of  1,2, 3,  the  only  numbers  by  which  it  can 
be  divided  : now  if  we  add  thefe  four  numbers,  6, 8,  9, 12,  toge- 
ther, the  fum  is  35,  which,  multiplied  by  6,  make  210,  the 
number  of  days  from  the  conception  to  the  birth,  which  is  juft 
feven  months,  allowing  30  days  to  a month.  A like  proportion 
mull  be  obferved  in  the  larger  period  of  nine  months,  only  10,  the 
fum  of  1,2,  3,4,  added  together,  muft  be  added  to  35,  which 
makes  45;  that  multiplied  by  6 gives  270,  or  nine  times  30,  the 
number  of  days  in  larger  births.” 

v.  502.  Before  one  rag  of  form  twas  on.] 

Rudis  indigeftaque  moles.  Ovid.  Metam.  i.  7. 

v.  56 3.  The  chaos  too  he  had  defcryd.]  Yid.  Ovidii  Metamorpho- 
fis,  lib.i.  1,2,  3,  &c. ; Dubartas’s  Divine  Weeks,  p.  10,  11. 

v.  568.  And  reformation  came.]  Reformation  was  the  pretext  of 
all  the  fe&aries;  but  it  was  fuch  a reformation  as  tended  to  bring 
all  things  into  confuiion.  (Dr.  B.) 

v.  072.  O’  tK  younger  houfe  to  puppet-play The  fe diaries  who 
claimed  the  only  right  to  the  name  of  reformed,  in  their  pretence 
to  infpiration,  and  being  paffive  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  took  the  hint  from  thofe  machines  of  wood  and  wire  that 
are  moved  by  a fuperior  hand.  (Mr.  W.) 

v.  573.  He  coud foretel,  &c.]  The  rebellious  clergy  would  in 
their  prayers  pretend  to  foretel  things,  to  encourage  people  in 
1 their 
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All  this  without  th’  eclipfe  of  the  fun, 

Or  dreadful  comet,  he  hath  done, 

By  inward  light,  a way  as  good, 

580  And  eafy  to  be  underltood, 

But  with  more  lucky  hit  than  thofe 
That  ufe  to  make  the  {tars  depofe, 

Like  knights  o’  th’  poft,  and  falfely  charge 
Upon  themfelves  what  others  forge: 

585  As  if  they  were  confenting  to 

All  mifchiefs  in  the  world  men  do: 

Or,  like  the  devil,  did  tempt  and  fway  ’em 

their  rebellion.  I meet  with  the  following  inftance  in  the  prayers 
of  Mr.  George  Swathe,  minifter  of  Denham  in  Suffolk,  fee  Ap- 
pendix to  a tradt,  entitled  Schematics  delineated,  from  authen- 
tic vouchers,  London,  1739,  p.  32.  “ O my  good  Lord  God,  I 

praile  thee  for  difcovering  the  laflweek  in  the  day-time  a vifion: 
that  there  were  two  great  armies  about  York,  one  of  the  malignant 
party  about  the  King,  the  other  party  parliament  and  profeffors; 
and  the  better  fide  fhould  have  help  from  Heaven  againft  the 
word 5 about  or  at  which  inftant  of  time  we  heard  the  foldiers  at 
York  had  raifed  up  a fconce  againft  Hull,  intending  to  plant  fif- 
teen pieces  againft  Hull;  againft  which  fort  Sir  John  Hotham, 
keeper  of  Hull  by  a garrifon,  difcharged  four  great  ordnance,  and 
broke  down  their  fconce,  and  killed  divers  Cavaliers  in  it.  Lord, 
I praife  thee  for  difcovering  this  vidtory,  at  the  inftant  of  time 
that  it  was  done,  to  my  wife,  which  did  then  prefently  confirm 
her  drooping  heart,  which  the  laft  week  had  been  dejedted  three 
or  four  days,  and  no  arguments  could  comfort  her  againlt:  the 
dangerous  times  approaching;  but  when  fhe  had  prayed  to  be 
eftablifhed  in  faith  in  thee,  then  prefently  thou  didft  by  this 
vifion  ltrongly  poffefs  her  foul,  that  thine  and  our  enemies 
fhould  be  overcome.”  See  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iii.  chap.  viii. 
p.6'9,  70. 

v.  578.  Or  dreadful  comet , ] See  an  account  of  a dread- 

ful comet  that  appeared  in  the  year  1577,  Appendix  Jo  Glafto- 
nienfis  Chronic.  1726,  a Tho.  Hearne,  p.  521 ; and  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton’s Calculations  concerning  the  dreadful  comet  that  appeared 
in  the  year  lt)80;  Spedtator,  No.  101 ; Dr.  Harris’s  Aftronomical 
Dialogues,  2d  edit.  p.  141. 

v.  579.  By  inward  light , ] They  were  great  pretenders, 

as  has  already  been  obferved,  to  infpiration,  fee  Preface  to  Sir 
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To  rogueries,  and  then  betray  ’em. 

They’ll  fearch  a planet’s  houfe  to  know 
590  Who  broke  and  robb’d  a houfe  below; 
Examine  Venus,  and  the  Moon, 

Who  ftole  a thimble  or  a fpoon: 

And  tho’  they  nothing  will  confefs. 

Yet  by  their  very  looks  can  guefs, 

595  And  tell  what  guilty  afped.  bodes. 

Who  ftole,  and  who  receiv’d  the  goods. 
They’ll  queftion  Mars,  and,  by  his  look, 
Deted  wrho  ’twas  that  nimm’d  a cloak: 

William  Davenant’s  Gondibert,  edit.  1651,  p.  33,  though  they 
were  really  as  ignorant  of  what  they  called  the  inward  light , as 
that  woman,  fee  Prefatory  Treatife  to  Hen.  Stephens’s  Apology 
for  Herodotus,  p.  311,  who  requefted  a certain  p'rieft  “ to  put 
for  her  in  his  mafs  a halfpenny  worth  or  five  farthings  worth  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft.”  Of  this  clafs  probably  was  the  Banbury  elder, 
Ben  Jonfon’s  Bartholomew  Fair,  ad  i.  fc.  2. 

V.  585,  58 6.  As  if  they  were  confenting  to — All  mif chiefs  in  the 
world  men  dol\  “ It  is  injurious  to  the  Bars,”  fays  Gaffendus,  Va- 
nity of  Judiciary  Aftrology,  chap.  xii.  p.  J6,  “ to  difhonour  them 
with  the  imputation  of  fuch  power  and  efficacy  as  is  incompetent 
to  them,  and  to  make  them  many  times  the  inftruments  not  only 
to  mens' ruins,  but  even  to  all  their  vicious  inclinations  and  de- 
teftable  villainies.”  It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  James  Young,  Sidrophel 
Vapulans,  p.  36,  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Heyden,  the  great  advocate 
for  aftrologers,  that  he  affirmed,  “ That  the  efficacy  of  the  liars 
cannot  be  fruftrated  without  a miracle : where  then  (fays  he) 
is  the  providence  of  God  and  free  will  ? We  are  not  free  agents 
but  like  Bartholomew  puppets,  ad  and  fpeak  as  Mars  and  Jupiter 
pleafe  to  conftrain  us  5”  or  as  the  aftrologer  fpoken  of  by  St,  Au- 
ftin,  “ Tt  is  not  we  that  lulled,  but  Venus ; not  we  that  few,  bup 
Mars  5 not  we  that  Hole,  but  Mercury  5 not  God  that  helped,  but 
Jupiter:  and  fo  free-born  man  is  made  a liar-born  flave.”  Vide 
Fra.Valelii  lib.  de  Sacra  Philofophia,  p.  284,  285. 

v.  589-  Theyll fearch  a planet's  houfe , &c.]  See  Gaffendus’ s Va- 
nity of  Judiciary  Aftrology,  chap,  xii  Tatler,  No.  56. 

v.  597.  Theyll  quefiion  Mars,  &c.]  “ A Ihip,”  fays  Gaffendus, 
Vanity  of  Judiciary  Aftrology,  p.  113,  “ is  not  to  be  put  to  fea 

Vol.  I.  * F whilft: 
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Make  Mercury  confefs,  and  ’peach 
600  Thofe  thieves  which  he  himfelf  did  teach. 
They’ll  find,  i’  th’  phyfiognomies 
O’  th’  planets,  all  mens  deftinies ; 

Like  him  that  took  the  doctor’s  bill. 

And  fwallow’d  it  inftead  o’  th’  pill: 

605  Caft  the  nativity  o’  th’  queftion, 

And  from  pofitions  to  be  guefs’d  on, 

As  fure  as  if  they  knew  the  moment 
Of  natives  birth,  tell  what  will  come  on’t. 
They’ll  feel  the  pulfes  of  the  ftars, 

whillt  Mars  is  in  the  middle  of  heaven  ; becaufe  Mars  being  the 
patron  of  pirates,  he  threatenetli  the  taking  and  robbing  the  fhip 
by  them.” 

v.  509’  600.  Make  Mercury  confefs , and  'peach — 'Thofe  thieves 
' which  he  himfelf  did  teach. ] Mercury  was  the  god  of  merchants  and 
of  thieves,  and  therefore  he  is  commonly  pictured  with  a purfein 
his  hand.  Vide  Sexti  Philofoph.  Pyrrh.  Hypot.  lib.  iii.  p.  154. 
edit.  1621  ; Antiquity  explained,  by  Montfaucon,  vol.  i.  part  i. 
book  iii  chap.  viii.  p.  78.  tranflated  by  Mr.  Humphreys;  Fr.  Va- 
lefii  lib.  de  Sacra  Philofophia,  cap.  xxxi.  p.  281  ; Gatfendus’s 
Vanity  of  Judiciary  Aft rology,  p.  37,  113.  See  an  account  of 
Mercury’s  thefts,  Mr.  G.  Sandys’s  Notes  upon  the  fecond  book 
of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofis.  p.  42  : Notes  upon  Creech’s  Lucretius, 
vol.  ii.  edit.  1714.  p.  580;  Dr.  James  Young’s  Sidrophel  Vapulans, 
1O09,  p.  36;  Tatler,  No.  56. 

v.  603,  604.  Tike  him  that  took  the  do  dor s hill, — And  fwallovu d 
it  inftead  o'  th'  pill The  countryman’s  fwallowing  the  paper  on 
which  the  prefcription  was  written,  upon  the  phylician’s  ordering 
him  to  take  it,  was  literally  true.  See  Hen.  Stephens’s  Prep.  Trea- 
tife  to  a Defence  of  Herodotus,  publilhed  1607,  p.  24.  This  man 
did  by  the  dodtor’s  bill  as  Clayton  did  when  he  clawed  the  pudding, 
by  eating  bag  and  all;  Ray’s  Proverbs,  2d  edit,  p.  282.  And  why 
might  not  this  operate  upon  a ftrong  imagination  as  well  as  the 
ugly  parfon  in  Oldham,  fee  Remains,  1/03,  p.  108,  “ the  very 
light  of  whom  in  a morning,”  he  obferves,  “ would  work  beyond 
jalap  or  rhubarb ; and  that  a do&or  preferibed  him  to  one  of  his 
patients  as  a remedy  againft  coftivenefs or  what  is  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Daniel  Turner,  fee  book  de  Morbis  Cutaneis,  chap.  xii. 
3d  edit,  p 165.  who  informs  us,  ,s  that  the  bare  imagination  of 
a purging  potion  has  wrought  fuck  an  alteration  on  the  blood 
7 and 
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610  To  find  out  agues,  coughs,  catarrhs; 

And  tell  what  crifis  does  divine 
The  rot  in  fheep,  or  mange  in  fwine; 

In  men  what  gives  or  cures  the  itch, 

What  makes  them  cuckolds,  poor,  or  rich; 
615  What  gains  or  lofes,  hangs  or  faves; 

What  makes  men  great,  whatfoolsor  knaves : 
But  not  what  wife,  for  only  of  thofe 
The  ftars  (they  fay)  cannot  difpofe, 

No  more  than  can  the  aftrologians: 

62 o There  they  fay  right,  and  like  true  Trojans. 


and  humours  of  fundry  perfons,  as  to  bring  on  feveral  ftools  like 
thofe  they  call phyfical:  and  he  mentions  a young  gentleman  his 
patient,  who,  having  occafion  to  take  many  vomits,  had  fuch  an 
antipathy  to  them,  that  ever  after  he  could  vomit  as  ftrongly  by 
the  force  of  imagination,  by  the  bare  tight  of  an  emetic  bolus, 
drinking  poffet  drink  at  the  fame  time,  as  mod  could  do  by  me- 
dicine.” The  application  of  a cly tier-pipe,  without  the  clyfter, 
has  had  the  fame  effedt  upon  others.  See  Montaigne’s  Effays, 
vol.  i.  book  i.  chap.  xx.  p.  122. 

v.  605.  Cajl  the  nativity  o'  tJi  quejiion .]  Mr.  Smith  of  Harletlon 
is  of  opinion,  that,  when  any  one  came  to  an  aftrologer  to  have 
his  child’s  nativity  call,  and  had  forgot  the  hour  and  minute  when 
it  was  born,  which  were  necetfary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  the 
erefting  a fcheme  for  the  purpofe,  the  figure-catler,  looking  upon 
the  inquirer  as  wholly  influenced,  entirely  guided  by  the  ftars  in 
the  affair,  took  the  pofition  of  the  heavens  the  minute  the  queftion 
was  aiked,  and  formed  his  judgment  accordingly  of  the  child’s 
future  fortune  5 juft  as  if  the  child  had  been  born  the  very  fame 
moment  that  the  queftion  was  put  to  the  conjurer. 

v.  614.  Jf  hat  makes  them  cuckolds. ] “ This  is  worthy  of  our  re- 
membrance, that,  in  the  revolution  of  the  planets,  if  the  moon 
come  to  that  place  where  Saturn  was  in  the  root,  then  the  perfon 
ihall  marry  an  old  withered  crone,  and  in  all  likelihood  defpife 
and  cuckold  her.”  Gaffendus’s  Vanity  of  Judiciary  Aftrology, 
c*  xvi.  p.  104. 

v.  6iy.  No  more  than  can  the  ajlrologians  h]  i.  e.  The  aftrologers 
themfelves  can  no  more  difpofe  of  (i.  e.  deceive)  a wife  man  than 
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This  Rapho  knew,  and  therefore  took 
The  other  courfe,  of  which  we  fpoke. 

Thus  was  th’  accomplifh’d  Squire  endu’d 
With  gifts  and  knowledge,  per’lous  fhrewd. 
625  Never  did  trufty  Squire  with  Knight, 

Or  Knight  with  Squire  e’er  jump  more  right. 
Their  arms  and  equipage  did  fit, 

As  well  as  virtues,  parts,  and  wit: 

Their  valours  too  were  of  a rate, 

630  And  out  they  fally’d  at  the  gate. 

Few  miles  on  horfeback  had  they  jogged. 
But  fortune  unto  them  turn’d  dogged; 

For  they  a fad  adventure  met, 

can  the  ftars.  What  makes  the  bbfcurity  is  the  ufing  the  word 
difpofe  in  two  l'enfes;  to  fignify  influence  where  it  relates  to  the 
ftars,  and  deceive  where  it  relates  to  the  aftroiogers.  (Mr.  W.) 

v.  622.  The  other  courfe — ] i.  e.  religious  impoftures  j by  which 
the  author  finely  infinuates,  that  even  wife  men  at  that  time  were 
deceived  by  thofe  pretences. 

This  Rapho  knew,  and  therefore  took (Mr.  W.) 

v.  025,  020.  Never  did  trujiy  Squire  with  Knight — Or  Knight 
with  Squire , &c. — J It  was  Cervantes’s  obfervation  upon  Don 
Quixote  andSancho  Pancba,  vol.  iii.  chap.  ii.  p.  18,  f<  That  one 
would  think  that  they  had  been  caft  in  the  fame  mold.” 

v.  037,  038.  We  Jhould,  as  learned  poets  ufe, —Invoke  tJi  ajjijlance 
offome  mufed\  The  poet  cannot  permit  the  ufual  exordium  of  an 
epic  poem  to  pafs  by  him  unimitated,  though  he  immediately  ridi- 
cules the  cuftom.  The  invocation  he  ufes  is  very  fatirical,  and 
reaches  abundance  of  writers ; and  his  compliance  with  the  cuf- 
tom  was  owing  to  a flrong  propenfity  he  found  in  himfelf  to  ridi- 
cule it.  (Mr.  B.)  See  Invocation  of  the  Mufes,  Bysfhe’s  Art  of 
Poetry,  7th  edit.  p.  70,  l$c.  5 and  a fneer  upon  this  cuftom,  Mr; 
S.  Wefley’s  Poems,  2d  edit.  p.  15/.  See  original  of  exordiums, 
Mr.  Pope’s  Notes  upon  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  i.  p.  4.  3d  edit. 

v.  041.  We  think,  &c.]  It  lhould  be  they  think,  i.  e.  the  critics, 
for  the  author  in  v.  045,  “ One  that  fits  our  purpofe  moft,”  de- 
clares the  mufes  are  not  all  alike.  (Mr.  W.) 
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Of  which  anon  we  mean  to  treat. 

635  But  ere  we  venture  to  unfold 

Achievements  fo  refolv’d  and  bold. 

We  fhould,  as  learned  poets  ufe. 

Invoke  th’  affiftance  of  fome  mufe: 
However  critics  count  it  fillier 
640  Than  jugglers  talking  to  familiar. 

We  think  ’tis  no  great  matter  which; 
They’re  all  alike,  yet  we  fhall  pitch 
On  one  that  fits  our  purpofe  moft. 

Whom  therefore  thus  we  do  accoft. 

645  Thou  that  with  ale,  or  viler  liquors, 
Didffc  infpire  Withers,  Pryn,  and  Vicars, 

v.  645,  646.  Thou  that  with  ale,  or  viler  liquors , — Didjl  infpire 
Withers , &c.]  See  an  account  of  Withers,  Note  upon  Dunciad,  b.  i. 
v.  126;  Biihop  Kennet’s  Regifter  and  Chronicle,  p.  644,  64$, 
Thefe  gentlemen  might,  in  Mr.  Shakefpeare’s  Ryle,  fee  his  play, 
entitled,  Much  ado  about  Nothing,  vol.  i.  p.  478,  be  born  under  a 
rhyming  planet  5 and  yet  the  mill  of  the  Dutch  mechanic,  Spe6ta~ 
tor.  No.  220,  for  making  verfes,  might  have  ferved  their  purpofe 
full  as  well.  They  certainly  fall  under  the  cenfure  of  Cervantes, 
fee  Preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  Don  Quixote. 

Ib. Pryn. ] Anthony  Wood  gives  the  following  account  of 

Mr.  Pryn’s  elegant  apparatus  for  the  folicitation  of  the  mufes — 
u His  cuftom  was,  when  he  ftudied,  to  put  on  a long  quilted  cap, 
which  came  an  inch  over  his  eyes,  feldom  eating  any  dinner, 
would  every  three  hours  or  more  be  manching  a roll  of  bread, 
and  now  and  then  refrefh  his  exhaufted  fpirits  with  ale  brought 
him  by  his  fervant.”  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  col.  315.  (Mr.W.) 

Mr.  Cowley,  in  his  Mifcellanies,  fee  Dunciad  Varior.  1729,  Note 
on  v.  101,  book  i.  fpeaks  of  him  as  follows: 

« One  lately  did  not  fear 

Without  the  mufes  leave  to  plant  verfe  here. 

But  it  produc’d  fuch  bafe,  rough,  crabbed,  hedge- 
Rhymes,  as  e’en  fet  the  hearers  ears  on  edge: 

Written  by  William  Pryn  Efqui-re  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  hx  hundred  thirty  three, 
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And  force  them,  tho’  it  was  in  fpite 
Of  nature,  and  their  ftars,  to  write; 

Who  (as  we  find  in  fullen  writs, 

650  And  crofs-grain’d  works  of  modern  wits) 
With  vanity,  opinion,  want. 

The  wonder  of  the  ignorant, 

The  praifes  of  the  author  penn’d 
B’  himfelf,  or  wit-infuring  friend; 

655  The  itch  of  picture  in  the  front, 

Brave  Jerfey  mufe!  and  he ’s,  for  his  high  Ryle, 

Call’d  to  this  day  the  Homer  of  the  iile.” 

Another  poet  fpeaks  of  Withers  and  Pryn  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

“ When  each  notch’d  ’prentice  might  a poet  prove. 
Warbling  thro’  the  nofe  a hymn  of  love; 

When  fage  George  Withers,  and  grave  William  Pryn, 
Himfelf  might  for  a poet’s  fhare  put  in.” 

On  Mr.  Cleavehnd,  by  A.  B. 

Ib and  Vicars.']  See  an  account  of  John  Vicars,  and  his 

poetry,  Wood’s  Athenae  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  2d  edit.  col.  152;  and 
Fowlis’s  Hiftory  of  wicked  Plots,  &c.  p 179.  * Vicars  was  a man 

of  as  great  imereti  and  authority  in  the  late  reformation  as  Pryn, 
or  Withers,  and  as  able  a poet : he  tranflated  Virgil’s  iEneids  into 
as  horrible  traveftie  in  earned:  as  the  French  Scarron  did  in  bur- 
lefque,  and  was  only  outdone  in  his  way  by  the  politic  author  of 
Oceana. 

v.  649. fullen  writs.]  For  fatirical  writings;  well  ex- 

preffed,  as  implying,  that  fuch  writers  as  Withers,  Pryn,  and 
Vicars,  had  no  more  than  ill-nature  towards  making  a fatirift. 
(Mr.  W.) 

v.  053,  654.  The  praifes  of  the  author  pennd — B'  himfelf  or 
wit-injuring  friend .]  A fneer  upon  the  too  common  practice  of 
thofe  times,  in  prefixing  of  panegyrical  verfes  to  the  mott  ftupid 
performances ; fee  an  account  of  Vicars’s  Mifchief’s  Myftery,  c. 
Wood’s  Athenae  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 

v.  657.  All  that  is  left  o tH  forked  hill.]  Parnaffus,  alluding  to 
its  two  tops. 

“ Nec  fonte  labia  prolui  caballino 
Nec  in  bicipiti  fomniafle  Parnaffo 
Memini,  ut  repente  lie  poeta  prodirem.” 

Aul.  Perfii  Sat.  Prol. 

“ I never 
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With  bays  and  wicked  rhyme  upon’t, 
All  that  is  left  o'  th’  forked  hill 
To  make  men  fcribble  without  fkill; 
Canft  make  a poet,  fpite  of  Fate, 

660  And  teach  all  people  to  tranflate, 

Tho’  out  of  languages,  in  which 
They  underftand  no  part  of  fpeech: 
Affift  me  but  this  once,  I ’mplore, 
And  I fhall  trouble  thee  no  more. 


“ I never  did  in  cleft  Parnaflfus  dream, 

Nor  tafte  the  Heliconian  ftream.”  Mr.  Dryden. 

Vid.  Heliodori  iEthiopic.  lib  ii.  cap.  vi.  p.  110;  Spedt.  No.  514. 

v.  658.  To  7/iale  7nen  fcribble  without  fkill. ~\  To  fuch  Per fius 
alludes,  Prolog,  v.  12,  13,  14.  John  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  thus 
defcribes  fuch  pretenders.  Revenge,  to  William  Fenner,  Works, 
p. 144. 

“ An  afs  in  cloth  of  gold  is  but  an  afs. 

And  rhyming  rafcals  may  for  poets  pafs 
Among  misjudging  and  illiterate  hinds  : 

But  judgment  knows  to  ufe  them  in  their  kinds. 

Myfelf  knows  how  (fometimes)  a verfe  to  frame. 

Yet  dare  I not  put  on  a poet’s  name; 

And  I dare  write  with  thee  at  any  time. 

For  what  thou  dar’lt,  in  either  profeor  rhyme: 

For  thou  of  poefy  art  the  very  fcum. 

Of  riff  raff  rubbifh  wit  the  total  fum ; 

The  loathfome  glanders  of  all  bafe  abufe; 

The  only  filch-line  of  each  labouring  mufe  : 

The  knave,  the  afs,  the  coxcomb,  and  the  fool, 

The  fcorn  of  poets,  and  true  wit’s  clofe-rftool.” 
v.  660,  601,  662.  And  teach  all  people  to  tranflate — Thd  out  of 
languages  in  which — They  underfland  no  part  of  fpeech. ] A gird  pro- 
bably upon  fome  poetical  tranflators,  of  which  number  Vicars 
was  one.  George  Fox  the  Quaker,  though  an  illiterate  creature, 
pretended  to  be  infpired  in  one  night  with  twenty-four  languages; 
and  fet  his  hand  as  author  to  fix  languages,  in  his  Battle-door, 
printed  1660,  viz.  Latin,  Italian,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac. 
See  Fra.  Bugg’s  Note  upon  George  Fox’s  will,  Quaker  and  Metho- 
dift  compared,  1740,  p.  63. 

v.  663.  Affift  me  but  this  once , I' mplore } &c.]  See  Spectator, 
No.  523. 
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665  In  weftern  clime  there  is  a town, 

To  thofe  that  dwell  therein  well  known, 
Therefore  there  needs  no  more  be  faid  here. 
We  unto  them  refer  our  reader: 

For  brevity  is  very  good, 

670  When  w’  are,  or  are  not  underftood. 

To  this  town  people  did  repair 
On  days  of  market,  or  of  fair. 

And  to  crack’d  fiddle,  and  hoarfe  tabor, 

In  merriment  did  drudge  and  labour. 

675  But  now  a Iport  more  formidable 
Had  rak’d  together  village  rabble: 

’Twas  an  old  way  of  recreating, 

Which  learned  butchers  call  bear-baiting. 
A bold  advent’ rous  exercife, 

680  With  ancient  heroes  in  high  prize: 

For  authors  do  affirm  it  came 
From  Ifthmian  or  Nemean  game; 

Others  derive  it  from  the  bear 
That’s  fix’d  in  northern  hemifphere. 


v.  665.  In  rwejlern  clime  there  is  a toTunl]  Brentford,  which  is 
eight  miles  weft  from  London,  is  here  probably  meant ; as  may 
be  gathered  from  Part  II.  Canto  iii.  v.  QQ5,  &c.  where  he  tells 
the  Knight  what  befel  him  there. 

And  though  you  overcame  the  bear. 

The  dogs  beat  you  at  Brentford  fair; 

Where  fturdy  butchers  broke  your  noddle. 

V.  67  8.  Which  learned  butchers  call  hear -halting?^  This  game  is 
ufhered  into  the  poem  with  more  folemnity  than  thofe  celebrated 
ones  in  Homer  and  Virgil.  As  the  poem  is  only  adorned  with  this 
game  and  the  Riding  Skimmington,  fo  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
poet  to  be  very  particular  and  full  in  the  defcription  5 and  may 
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685  And  round  about  the  pole  does  make 
A circle  like  a bear  at  ftake. 

That  at  the  chain’s  end  wheels  about, 

And  overturns  the  rabble-rout. 

For  after  folemn  proclamation 
690  In  the  bear’s  name  (as  is  the  falliion 
According  to  the  law  of  arms. 

To  keep  men  from  inglorious  harms), 
That  none  prefume  to  come  fo  near 
As  forty  feet  of  ftake  of  bear; 

695  If  any  yet  be  fo  fool- hardy, 

T’  expofe  themfelves  to  vain  jeopardy. 

If  they  come  wounded  off  and  lame. 

No  honour’s  got  by  fuch  a maim, 

Altho’  the  bear  gain  much,  b’ing  bound 
700  In  honour  to  make  good  his  ground, 

When  he’s  engag’d,  and  takes  no  notice. 

If  any  prefs  upon  him,  who  ’tis; 

But  lets  them  know  at  their  own  coft, 
That  he  intends  to  keep  his  poft. 

we  not  venture  to  affirm,  they  are  exa&ly  fuitable  to  the  nature 
of  thefe  adventures;  and  confequently,  to  a Britou,  preferable  to, 
thofe  in  Homer  or  Virgil?  (Mr.  B.) 

v.  682.  From  Ifihmian , or  Nemean  game.]  See  Montfaucon’s 
Antiquity  explained,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  b.  iii.  p.  174;  Archbilhop 
Potters  Antiquities  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  chap.xxiv.  xxv. 

V.  683,  684.  Others  derive  it  from  the  hear — That's  fixed  in  nor - 
them  hemisphere,  &c.]  Vid.  Ovidii  Metamorph.  lib.  ii.  I.494,  &c-. 

V.  689,  69  0.  For  after  folemn  proclamation — In  the  hears  name , 
&c.]  Alluding  to  the  bulb-running  at  Tutbury  in  Stafford  (hi  re, 
where  folemn  proclamation  was  made  by  the  fteward,  before  the 
bull  was  turned  loofe ; (<  That  all  manner  of  perfons  give  way  to 

the 
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705  This  to  prevent,  and  other  harms. 
Which  always  wait  on  feats  of  arms, 
(For  in  the  hurry  of  a fray, 

’Tis  hard  to  keep  out  of  harm’s  way,) 
Thither  the  Knight  his  courfe  did  fleer, 
710  To  keep  the  peace  ’twixt  dog  and  bear; 
As  he  believ’d  he  was  bound  to  do 
In  confluence  and  commiflion  too. 

And  therefore  thus  befpoke  the  Squire: 
We  that  are  wifely  mounted  higher 
715  Than  conftables  in  curule  wit. 

When  on  tribunal  bench  we  fit. 

Like  fpeculators  flhould  forefee. 

From  Pharos  of  authority. 

Portended  mifchiefs  farther  than 
750  Low  proletarian  tything-men: 


the  bull,  none  being  to  come  near  him  by  forty  feet,  any  way  to 
hinder  the  minftrels,  but  to  attend  his  or  their  own  fafety,  every 
one  at  his  peril.”  See  Dr.  Plot’s  Stafford fhire,  p.  439,440. 

* v 714.  We  that  are , &c.]  This  fpeech  is  fet  down  as  it  was 
delivered  by  the  Knight  in  his  own  words ; but  fincc  it  is  below 
the  gravity  of  heroical  poetry  to  admit  of  humour,  and  all  men 
are  obliged  to  fpeak  wifely  alike,  and  too  much  of  fo  extravagant 
a folly  would  become  tedious  and  impertinent,  the  reft  of  his 
harangues  have  only  his  fenfe  exprefled  in  other  words,  unlefs 
in  fome  few  places,  where  his  own  words  could  not  be  fo  well 
avoided. 

v.  715.  Than  covjiables — ] Had  that  remarkable  motion  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  taken  place,  the  conftables  might  have  vied  with 
Sir  Hudibras  for  an  equality  at  leaft  : “ That  it  was  neceflary  for 
the  houfe  of  commons  to  have  a High  Conftable  of  their  own,  that 
will  make  no  fcruple  of  laying  his  Majefty  by  the  heels but 
they  proceeded  not  fo  far  as  to  name  any  body;  becaufe  Harry 
Martyn,  out  of  tendernefs  of  confcience  in  this  particular,  imme- 
diately quafhed  the  motion,  by  faying,  The  power  was  too  great 
for  any  man.”  Mercurius  Pragmaticus,  No.  6,  1647,  p.  45.  See 
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And  therefore  being  inform’d,  by  bruit, 
That  dog  and  bear  are  to  difpute; 

For  fo  of  late  men  fighting  name, 
Becaufe  they  often  prove  the  fame: 

725  (For  where  the  firft  does  hap  to  be, 
The  laft  does  coincident) 

Quantum  in  nobis,  have  thought  good, 
To  fave  th’  expence  of  Chriftian  blood, 
And  try  if  we  by  meditation 
730  Of  treaty  and  accommodation. 

Can  end  the  quarrel,  and  compofe 
The  bloody  duel,  without  blows. 


Ben  Jonfon’s  merry  account  of  a high  conflable,  Tale  of  a Tub, 
a & iii.  fcene  6. 

lb. in  curule  wit.]  See  an  account  of  the  cella  curulis, 

Auli  Gellii  No£t.  Attic,  lib.  i.  cap.  18. 

v.  71b.  From  Pharos  of  authority .]  Meaning  that,  as  a juftice  of 
the  peace,  upon  the  bench,  he  was  mounted  above  the  crowd. — 
For  the  meaning  of  the  word  Pharos,  be  pleafed  to  confult  Col- 
lier’s Dictionary,  and  Baumgarten’s  Travels,  Churchill’s  Collec- 
tions, vol.  i.  p.  3Q.  edit.  1732. 

v.  / 20.  Low  proletarian  tything-men. ] The  lowed:  of  the  people. 
Aulus  Gellius,  No6t.  Attic,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  16.  thus  explains  the 
word  proletarius : “ Qui  in  plebe  Romana  tenuiflimi,  pauperrimi- 
que  erant,  nec  amplius  quam  mille  quingentum  aeris  in  cenfum 
deferebant,  Proletarii  appellati  funt.”  Vid.  Salmuthi  Not.  in 
Panciroll.  par.  ii.  tit.  10,  de  Reb.  Memorab.  p.  188  j Marcelli  de- 
lucidat.  in  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxiv  3 Gruteri  Fax  Artium,  tom.  vi.  par.  ii. 
p.  36.  “ Erant  Rornae  qui  generationi  liberorum  vacabant,  et 

proletarii dicebantur.”  Facet.  Facetiar.  de  Henrietate,  lxviii.  p.482. 

“ Gobelinus  perfona,  fcriptor  non  proletarius.” 

Meibom.  Rer.  Germanic.  Scriptor.  tom.  iii.  p.  48. 

v.  729, 730.  And  try  if  we,  by  meditation — Of  treaty , 8rc.]  A gird 
upon  the  parliament,  for  their  unreafonable  inftrudions  to  their 
commiffioners  in  all  the  treaties  let  on  foot,  in  order  to  defeat 
them. 
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Are  not  our  liberties,  our  lives, 

The  laws,  religion,  and  our  wives, 
735  Enough  at  once  to  lie  at  {take 

For  cov’nant  and  the  caufe’s  fake; 
But  in  that  quarrel  dogs  and  bears. 
As  well  as  we,  muft  venture  theirs? 
This  feud  by  Jefuits  invented, 

740  By  evil  counfel  is  fomented; 

There  is  a Machiavelian  plot, 

(Tho’  ev’ry  nare  olfaEi  it  not) 


v.  736.  For  covenant ] This  was  the  folemn  league  and  co- 

venant, which  was  firfl  framed  and  taken  by  the  Scottifh  parlia- 
ment, and  by  them  fent  to  the  parliament  of  England,  in  order 
to  unite  the  two  nations  more  clofely  in  religion.  It  was  received 
and  taken  by  both  houfes,  and  by  the  city  of  London,  and  order- 
ed to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  throughout  the  kingdom  5 and 
every  perfon  was  bound  to  give  his  content  by  holding  up  his  hand 
at  the  reading  of  it.  See  a copy  of  it,  Ld.  Clarendon’s  Hift.  of  the 
Rebellion,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S7,  (Dr.  B.)  and  an  encomium  upon  it  by 
the  Prefbyterians,  Sir  Roger  L’Eftrange’s  Diflenters  Sayings,  part  i. 
§ vi.  p.  18,  &c.  part  ii.  § vi.  p.  34,  &c. ; Century  of  eminent 
Prefbyterian  Preachers,  chap.  vi.  p.  Qg,  I723j  A Looking, 
glafs  for  Schifmatics,  &c.  1725,  chap.  iii.  p.  86 ; Calamy’s  Sermon 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  Jan.  14,  1645,  entitled,  The  Great  Dan- 
ger of  Covenant-refuting  and  Covenant  breaking  $ Impartial  Exa- 
ininat.  of  Mr.  Neale’s  3d  vol.  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Puritans, 
p.  1675  Bp.  Patrick’s  Continnat.  of  the  Friendly  Debate,  p.6l. 
See  Dr.  Featley’s  opinion  of  it,  Mercurius  Rufticus,  No.  18.  p.  203, 
204  j The  Iniquity  of  the  Covenant  difcovered,  to  a gentleman 
defiring  information,  1643. 

Ib. and  the  caufe  s fahe.']  Sir  William  Dugdale,  View  of  the 

Troubles,  p.369,  Smderfon’s  Hift.  of  King  Charles,  p.  638, 
informs  us,  that  Mr.  Bond,  preaching  at  the  Savoy,  told  his  audi- 
tors from  the  pulpit,  “ That  they  ought  to  contribute  and  pray, 
and  do  all  they  were  able  to  bring  in  their  brethren  of  Scotland, 
for  fettling  of  God’s  caule : I fay,  quoth  he  this  is  God’s  caufe, 
and  if  our  God  hath  any  caufe,  this  is  it ; and  if  this  be  not  God’s 
caufe,  then  God  is  no  God  for  me ; but  the  devil  is  got  up  into 
heaven.”  Mr.  Calamy,  in  his  fpeech  at  Guildhall,  1643,  fee 
L’Eftrange’s  Diflenters  Sayings,  part  i.  p.  35,  fays,  “ I may  truly 
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And  deep  defign  in’t  to  divide 
The  well-affected  that  confide, 

745  By  fetting  brother  againft  brother, 

To  claw  and  curry  one  another. 

Have  we  not  enemies  plus  fatis , 

That  cane  et  angue pejus  hate  us; 

And  Avail  we  turn  our  fangs  and  claws 
750  Upon  our  own  felves,  without  caufe? 

That  fome  occult  defign  doth  lie 
In  bloody  cynarftomachy 

fay,  as  the  martyr  did,  that  if  I had  as  many  lives  as  liairs  on  my 
head,  I would  be  willing  to  facrifice  all  thefe  lives  in  this  caufe.’' 

“ Which  pluck’d  down  the  king,  the  church,  and  the  laws. 
To  fet  up  an  idol,  they  nick-nam’d  The  Caufe, 

Like  Bell  and  Dragon,  to  gorge  their  own  maws.” 

The  Rump  Carbonaded,  a Colledion  of  Loyal  Songs,  vol.  ii. 
No.  26. 

v.  739.  This  feud  by  Jcfuits  invented .]  As  Don  Quixote  took 
every  occurrence  for  a romantic  adventure,  fo  our  Knight  took 
every  thing  he  faw  to  relate  to  the  differences  of  Rate  then  con- 
tefted:  it  is  neceffary  to  carry  this  in  our  eye  to  difcover  the  beau- 
ties of  the  paffage.  (Mr.  W.)  See  an  explication  of  feud , and 
deadly  feud , Somner’s  Treatife  of  Gavelkind,  Bp.  Kennel’s  edi- 
tion, 1/26,  p.  107. 

v.  741.  a Machiavelian plot 7]  See  Sir  Roger  L’Eftrange’s 

fable,  entitled,  Machiavel  Condemned,  part  iii.  fable  493.  Boc- 
calini’s  Advertifements  from  ParnalTus,  cent.  i.  advert,  lxxxix. 
edit.  1656,  p.  175}  and  Scrub’s  humorous  definition  of  a plot, 
Farquhar’s  Beaux  Stratagem,  a£t  iv.  p.  60.  edit.  1728. 

v.  751 , 752.  That  fome  occult  defign  doth  lie — In  bloody  cynarflo- 
machy .]  * Cynardtomachy  fignifies  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 

fight  between  dogs  and  bears,  though  both  the  learned  and  igno- 
rant agree,  that  in  fuch  words  very  great  knowledge  is  contained; 
and  our  Knight,  as  one  or  both  of  tnofe,  was  of  the  fame  opinion. 
This  was  not  only  the  Knight’s  opinion,  but  that  of  his  party,  as 
is  plain  from  what  follows.  Extra6t  of  a paper  called,  A Perfect 
Diurnal  of  fome  Paffages  of  Parliament,  and  from  other  Parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  from  Monday  July  24,  to  Monday  July  3 1 , 1643,  No.  5. 
Thurfday,  July  27.  “ From  Colonel  Cromwell  there  is  certain 

news  come,  he  hath  taken  Stamford,  and  Burleigh-houfe ; a great 

receptacle 
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Is  plain  enough  to  him  that  knows 
How  faints  lead  brothers  by  the  nofe. 

735  I wifh  myfelf  a pfeudo-prophet. 

But  fure  fome  mifchicf  will  come  of  it; 
Unlefs  by  providential  wit. 

Or  force,  we  averruncate  it. 

receptacle  for  the  Newark  cavaliers  for  their  inroad  into  Nor- 
thamptonfhire,  and  parts  thereabouts:  One  thing  is  certified  from 
thofe  parts,  which  I cannot  omit,  and  will  caufe  admiration  to 
fuch  as  hear  it,  viz.  Did  any  man  imagine,  upon  the  firft  foment- 
ing of  this  bloody  and  unnatural  war  againft  the  parliament,  that 
fuch  numbers  of  Englifh  and  Irifli  Papifts  fhould  be  admitted 
into  his  Majefty’s  protection,  to  be  aflfertors  of  the  Proteftant  re- 
ligion, much  lefs  did  any  think,  that  brute  and  favage  beads 
ihould  be  fetched  from  foreign  parts  to  be  a terror  to  the  Englilh 
nation,  to  compel  their  obedience  to  the  King  ? and  yet  we  find 
it  true,  and  are  credibly  informed,  that,  upon  the  Queen’s  coming 
from  Plolland,  the  brought  with  her,  befides  a company  of  favage 
ruffians,  a company  of  favage  bears,  to  what  purpofe  you  may 
judge  by  the  fequel;  for  thefe  bears  were  left  about  Newark,  and 
were  brought  into  country  towns  conftantly  on  the  1 ord’s  day 
to  be  baiten  (fuch  is  the  religion  thefe  here  related  would  fettle 
amonglf  us),  and  if  any  went  about  but  to  hinder  or  but  fpeak 
againli  their  damnable  profanations,  they  were  prefenlly  noted 
as  Roundheads  and  Puritans,  and  fure  to  be  plundered  for  it ; 
but  fome  of  Colonel  Cromwell’s  forces  coming  by  accident  unto 
Uppingham  town  in  Rutland,  on  the  Lord’s  day,  found  thefe 
bears  playing  there  in  the  ufual  manner ; and,  in  the  height  of 
their  fport,  caufed  them  to  be  feized  upon,  tied  to  a tree,  and 
fhot”  (Mr.S.W.) 

“ We  robb’d 

The  whole  of  food  to  pamper  out  the  few, 

Excifed  your  wares. 

And  tax’d  you  round,  fixpence  the  pound. 

And  maflacred  your  bears.” 

The  Rump  Ululant,  Colled,  of  Loyal  Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  24/.  There 
was  an  ordinance  of  lords  and  commons  aflfembled  in  parliament 
for  fuppreffing  of  public  play-houfes,  dancing  on  the  ropes,  and 
bear-baiting,  die  Sabbati,  \J  Julii,  164/,  and  it  was  an  article  in 
their  infirudions  to  the  Major-Generals  afterwards  in  the  year 
1 655,  amongft  other  unlawful  fports  (as  they  called  them),  to 
fupprefs  bear-baitings;  Mercurius  Politicus,  No.  289,  p.5852. 
That  probably  might  be  deemed  a malignant  bear,  which  was 
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For  what  defign,  what  intereft, 

760  Can  bead:  have  to  encounter  beaft  ? 

They  fight  for  no  efpoufed  caufe. 

Frail  privilege,  fundamental  laws. 

Nor  for  a thorough  reformation. 

Nor  covenant,  nor  proteftation, 

forced  upon  old  Mr.Jones,  Vicar  of  Wellingborough  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, by  Lieutenant  Grimes,  a defperate  Brownift,  “ which, 
funning  between  his  legs,  took  him  upon  her  back,  and  laying 
afide  the  untra&ablenefs  of  her  nature,  grew  patient  of  her  bur- 
den 3 but  when  the  rebels  dismounted  him,  and  one  of  their  ring- 
leaders beftrid  the  bear,  the  difmounted  her  rider  j and,  as  if  fhe 
had  been  robbed  of  her  whelps,  did  fo  mangle,  rend,  and  tear 
him,  with  her  teeth  and  paws,  that  the  prefumptuous  wretch  died 
of  his  wounds  foon  after.”  Mercurius  Rufticus,  No.  g,  p.§4. 

* v.  758.  Or  force,  voe  averruncate — ] Another  of  the  fame  kind, 
which,  though  it  appear  ever  fo  learned  and  profound,  means 
nothing  elfe  but  the  weeding  of  corn. 

v.  761 . They  fight for  no  efpoufed  caufe."]  Alluding  to  the  clamours 
of  the  rebels,  who  falfely  pretended,  that  their  liberty,  property, 
and  privileges  were  in  danger.  For  this  they  are  juftly  bantered 
by  a fatirift  of  thofe  times.  Sir  J.  Birkenhead  revived,  p.  7. 

“ For  liberty  and  privilege. 

Religion  and  the  King, 

We  fought,  but  oh,  the  golden  wedge  ? 

That  is  the  only  thing: 

There  lies  the  cream  of  all  the  caufe. 

Religion  is  but  whig  3 
Pure  privilege  eats  up  the  laws. 

And  cries,  for  king — a fig.” 

See  their  clamours  admirably  well  bantered  in  Mr.  Cleveland’s 
Character  of  a London  Diurnal,  Works,  1 677,  p.  11],  112. 

v.  762.  Frail  privilege — ] Mr.  Warbuton  is  of  opinion  that 
fraild  privilege,  that  is,  broken,  violated,  would  have  been  better, 
fince  it  alludes  to  the  impeachment  of  the  five  members,  which 
was  then  thought  to  be  the  higheft  breach  of  privilege,  and  was 
one  of  the  moft  profeffed  caufes  for  taking  arms. 

v.  704.  nor protefation.~\  This  proteftation,  with  the  de- 

fign  and  confequences  of  it,  may  be  feen  in  Lord  Clarendon’s 
Hift.  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  i.  p.  108  3 and  Mr.  Echard,  Hiftory  of 
England,  vol.  ii.  p.232,  obferves,  44  That  there  was  one  claufe 
that  was  looked  on  as  a prefervative  againft  any  alteration  againft 
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765  Nor  liberty  of  confciences, 

Nor  lords  and  commons  ordinances ; 

Nor  for  the  church,  nor  for  church-lands. 
To  get  them  in  their  own  no  hands ; 

Nor  evil  counfellors  to  bring 


church  government;  but,  to  undeceive  all  perfons  as  to  that  claufe, 
the  commons  made  fuch  an  explanation,  to  Ihew  that  the  bifhops 
and  the  church  were  to  receive  no  real  benefit  by  it.”  Mr.  Allen 
Blaney,  Curate  of  Newington,  Surry,  was  fucmnoned  before  the 
parliament  for  preaching  againft  the  proteftation.  Nalfon’s  Col- 
ledions,  vol.ii.  p.288. 

v.  /65.  Nor  for  free  liberty  of  conference .]  Thus  the  two  firft  edi- 
tions read  : the  word  free  was  left  out  in  1674,  and  all  the  fubfe- 
quent  editions,  and  Mr.Warburton  thinks  for  the  worfe;  free 
liberty  being  a moft  beautiful  and  fatirical  periphrafis  forlicenti- 
oufnefs,  which  is  the  idea  the  author  here  intended  to  give  us. 

v.  766.  Lords  and  commons  ordinances .]  The  King  being  driven 
from  the  parliament,  no  legal  ads  of  parliament  could  be  made : 
therefore,  when  the  lords  and  commons  had  agreed  upon  any  bill, 
they  publifhed  it,  and  required  obedience  to  it,  under  the  title  of 
An  Ordinance  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  fometimes  An  Ordi- 
nance of  Parliament.  (Dr.  R.)  See  thefe  ordinances  proved  illegal 
by  the  members  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  a trad,  entitled, 
Reafons  of  the  prefent  Judgment  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford 
concerning  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  &c.  publifhed  in 
the  year  1046,  p.  46.  Mr.  Cleveland,  fpeaking  of  thefe  ordi- 
nances, Charader  of  a London  Diurnal,  merrily  obferves,  “That 
an  ordinance  is  a law  ftill-born,  dropped  before  quickened  with 
the  royal  aftent.  It  is  one  of  the  parliament’s  by-blows,  ads  only 
being  legitimate,  and  hath  no  more  fire  than  a Spanifh  jennet  that 
is  begotten  by  the  wind.”  See  Walker’s  Hilt,  of  Independency, 
parti,  p.  15.  edit.  1001. 

V.  Nor  for  the  churchy  nor  for  church  lands, — To  get 

them  in  their  own  no  hands .]  The  way  of  fequeftering,  and  invading 
church-livings,  by  a committee  for  that  purpofe,  is  well  known. 
It  was  fo  notorioufly  urijuft  and  tyrannical,  that  even  Lily,  the 
Sidrophel  of  this  poem,  could  not  forbear  giving  the  following 
remarkable  inftance  : “ About  tliis  time  (1040),  fays  he,  the  moft 
famous  mathematician  of  all  Europe,  Mr.  William  Oughtred,  Par- 
fon  of  Albury  in  Surry,  was  in  danger  of  fequeftration  by  the 
committee  of  or  for  plundered  minifters  (ambodexters  they  were); 
feveral  confiderable  articles  were  depofed  and  fworn  againft  him, 
material  enough  to  have  fequeftered  him ; but  that,  upon  his  day 
1 of 
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770  To  juftice,  that  feduce  the  King; 

Nor  for  the  worfhip  of  us  men, 

Tho’  we  have  done  as  much  for  them. 

Th’  Egyptians  worfhipp’d  dogs,  and  for 
Their  faith  made  internecine  war. 

of  hearing,  I applied  myfelf  to  Sir  Bulftrode  Whitelocke,  and  all 
my  own  friends,  who  in  fuch  numbers  appeared  in  his  behalf, 
that  though  the  chairman,  and  many  other  Preftbyterian  mem- 
bers, were  ftiff  againft  him,  yet  he  was  cleared  by  the  major  num- 
ber. The  truth  is,  he  had  a contiderable  parfonage,  and  that  only 
was  enough  to  fequefter  any  moderate  judgment.  He  was  alfo 
well  known  to  affeCt  his  Majefty.  In  thefe  times  many  worthy 
minifters  loft  their  livings  or  benefices  for  not  complying  with 
the  Three-penny  Dire6tory.  Had  you  feen,  O noble  Squire,  what 
pitiful  idiots  were  preferred  into  fequeftered  church  benefices,  you 
would  have  been  grieved  in  your  foul : but,  when  they  came  be- 
fore the  claflis  of  divines,  could  thefe  fimpletons  only  fay,  They 
were  converted  by  hearing  fuch  a fermon,  fuch  a lecture,  of  that 
godly  man  Hugh  Peters,  Stephen  Marfhal,  or  any  of  that  gang, 
he  was  prefently  admitted.”  Lilly’s  Life,  p.  58,  59.  (Mr  B.)  They 
fequeftered  the  eftates  of  dead  men  ; fee  an  account  of  the  fe- 
queftration  upon  Sir  William  Hunfby’s  eftate  after  his  death, 
though  he  never  was  queftioned  for  delinquency  during  his  life. 
Hiftory  of  Independency,  parti,  p.  128. 

v.  ydg,  770.  Nor  evil  counfellors — to  juflice,  &c.]  Alluding  to 
the  unreafonable  clamours  of  the  members  at  Weftminfter  againft 
the  King’s  friends,  whom  they  ftyled  Evil  Counfellors,  and  ordered 
a committee,  October  lt)41,  to  prepare  heads  for  a petition  to  the 
King  againft  them,,  Nalfon’s  Collections,  vol.  ii  p 510;  which 
perfons  they  marked  out  as  delinquents,  with  a requeft,  previous 
to  the  treaty  of  Newport  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  to  have  them  ex- 
cepted from  pardon  ; and  thefe  were  fuch  as  were  unwilling  to 
give  up  theconftitution.  See  their  names,  Impartial  Examination 
of  Mr.  Neale’s  third  volume  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Puritans,  p.  333, 
334,  335. 

v.  773.  Th'  Egyptians  vuorjhipp'd  dogs .]  Anubis,  one  of  their 
gods,  was  figured  with  a dog’s  face.  See  Montfaucon’s  Anti- 
quity explained,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  b.  i.  p.  1 07.  The  worfhip  of  the 
Egyptians  is  expofed  by  Juvenal,  fat.xv.  lin.  l,&c. 

“ Quis  nefcit,  Volufi  Bythinice,  qualia  demens 
iEgyptus  portenta  colat,  crocodilon  adorat 
Pars  haec  — — 

“ How  Egypt,  mad  with  fuperftition  grown, 

Makes  gods  of  monftcrs,  but  too  well  is  known : 
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775  Others  ador’d  a rat,  and  fome 

For  that  church  fuffer  d martyrdom. 

One  fe<5t  devotion  to  Nile’s  ferpent  pays, 

Others  to  Ibis,  that  on  ferpents  preys, 

"Where  Thebes  thy  hundred  gates  lie  unrepair’d. 

And  where  maim’d  Memnon’s  magic  harp  is  heard  ; 
Where  thefe  are  mould’ring,  let  the  fots  combine 
With  pious  care  a monkey  to  enftmne: 

Fifh  gods  you’ll  meet,  with  fins  and  l'cales  o’ergrown,  ‘'i 
Diana’s  dogs  ador'd  in  ev’ry  town,  /* 

Her  dogs  have  temples,  but  the  goddefs  none.  J 

’Tis  mortal  fin  an  onion  to  devour, 

Each  clove  of  garlic  is  a facred  pow’r. 

Religious  nation,  fure,  and  blefs’d  abodes, 

Where  ev’ry  orchard  is  o’er-run  with  gods  1 
To  kill  is  murder,  facrilege  to  eat 

A kid  or  lamb,  man’s  fleth  is  lawful  meat.”  Dryden. 

The  Egyptians  likewife  worshipped  cats;  fee  an  inftance  of  their 
extreme  feverity  in  punifhing  a noble  Roman  with  death  who  killed 
a cat  by  miftake,  notwithftanding  the  Egyptian  nobility  interpofed 
in  his  behalf.  Vid.  Diodori  Siculi  Rer.  Antiq.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv. 
p.  36;  Antiquity  explained  by  Montfaucon,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  b.i. 
ch.  xvii.  p 202.  See  an  account  of  Egyptian  deities,  from  Athe- 
naeus,  in  Dr.  Lightfoot’s  Mifcellanies,  chap.  lv.  Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  IO27.  Mr.  Purchafe  gives,  from  St.  Jerome  and  Ortelius,  one 
remarkable  inftance:  “ Crepitus  ventris  inflati,  Pelufiaca  religio 
eft.”  Pilgrims,  vol.  v.  book  vi.  chap.  iv.  p.641. 

v.  775.  Others  ador'd  a rat. — ] The  ichneumon,  the  water-rat  of 
the  Nile.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  this,  Rer.  Antiquar.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  iv.  p.  36.  Vid.  Volf,  de  Idololatria,  lib.  iii.  p.  1131,  1132. 
The  ichneumon  was  a great  enemy  to  the  afp  and  crocodile,  vid. 
Diodori  Siculi  id . tb.  p.  37 ; Plinii  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxxiv, 
xxxv.  The  manner  of  destroying  them  is  defcribed  by  Dubartas, 
Divine  Weeks,  p.  200,  in  the  following  manner : 

“ Thou  mak’ft  the  ichneumon,  whom  the  Memphs  adore. 
To  rid  of  poifons  Nile’s  manured  lhore : 

Altho’  indeed  he  doth  not  conquer  them 

So  much  by  ftrength,  as  fubtle  ftratagem. 

So  Pharaoh’s  rat,  ere  he  begins  the  fray 
’Gainft  the  blind  afpic,  with  a cleaving  clay 
Upon  his  coat  he  wraps  an  earthen  cake. 

Which  afterwards  the  fun’s  hot  beams  do  bake; 

Arm’d  with  this  plaifter,  th’  afpic  he  approacheth. 

And  in  his  throat  his  crooked  tooth  he  broacheth ; 
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The  Indians  fought  for  the  truth 
Of  th’  elephant  and  monkey’s  tooth; 

While  the  other  bootlefs  drives  to  pierce  and  prick 
Through  the  hard  temper  of  his  armour  thick. 

Yet  knowing  himfelf  too  weak,  with  all  his  wile. 

Alone  to  match  the  fcaly  crocodile, 

He  with  the  wren  his  ruin  doth  confpire; 

The  wren,  who  feeing  him  prefs’d  with  deep’s  defire, 
Nile’s  pois’ny  pirate,  prefs  the  flimy  diore. 

Suddenly  comes,  and  hopping  him  before. 

Into  his  mouth  he  lkips,  his  teeth  he  pickles, 

Cleanfeth  his  palate,  and  his  throat  fo  tickles, 

That,  charm’d  with  pleafure,  the  dull  ferpent  gapes 
Wider  and  wider  with  his  ugly  chaps: 

Then  like  a (haft  the  ichneumon  indantly 
Into  the  tyrant’s  greedy  gorge  doth  fly. 

And  feeds  upon  that  glutton,  for  whofe  riot 
All  Nile’s  fat  margent  could  fcarce  furnifh  diet.” 

And  Mr.  Rollin,  Ancient  Hid.  of  the  Egyptians,  &c.  2d  edition, 
vol.  i.  p.  42,  obferves,  that  he  is  fo  great  an  enemy  to  the  croco- 
dile, that  he  dedroys  his  eggs,  but  does  not  eat  them.  See  more 
Chronic.  Chronicor.  Ecclef.  lib.  ii.  p.  411  $ Gruteri  Fax  Artium, 
tom.  i.  p.  Il6;  Purchafe’s  Pilgrims,  vol.  v.  p.  640 ; Montaigne’s 
Eflays,  vol.ii.  chap.  xii.  p.  186;  Spedtator,  No.  126.  Mice  were 
likewife  worshipped  in  fome  places:  Mendefii  Murem  colunt.Not. 
Seledt.  in  Juven.  ed.  Henninii,  p.  890.  Vid.  Charteiii  Imagin. 
Deor.  qui  ab  Antiquis  colebantur,  p.  63 ; Memoirs  of  Martin 
Scriblerus,  bock  i.  chap,  xiv ; Scot’s  Difcourfe  of  Devils  and  Spi- 
rits, chap,  xxiiij  Difcovery  of  Witchcraft,  p.525. 

v.  778. and  monkey  s tooth .]  It  was  worfhipped  by  the 

people  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon.  Malabres  et  Chielonenfes  IL9ijxa-> 
Xpflpoi  funt.  Notum  e Linfchotano  Chielonenfes  Lufitanis  anno 
1554,  pro  folo  dente  Simiae,  religiofe  abs  illis  culto,  et  in  monte 
Adami  intercepto,  obtulifle  700,000  ducatorum.  Spicileg.  Hen. 
Chridoph.  Hennin.  ad  fat.  xv.  Juvenal,  p.  667.  See  Linfchoten’s 
Voyages,  chap.  xliv.  p.  81.  printed  by  John  Wolf,  Le  Blanc’s 
Travels.  * “ When  it  was  burnt  at  the  indance  of  the  priefls,  as 
foon  as  the  fire  was  kindled,  all  the  people  prefent  were  not  able 
to  endure  the  horrible  dink  that  came  from  it,  as  if  the  fire  had 
been  made  of  the  fame  ingredients  with  which  feamen  ufed  to 
compofe  that  kind  of  grenadoes  which  they  call  liinkards.”  See 
an  account  of  a law-fuit  between  a couple  of  convents  for  a hu- 
man tooth  found  in  a catacomb,  each  of  them  pretending  that  it 
belonged  to  a faint  who  was  of  their  order,  Tatler,  No.  129. 
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And  many,  to  defend  that  faith, 

780  Fought  it  out  mordkus  to  death. 

But  no  beafl:  ever  was  fo  fligrht, 

For  man,  as  for  his  god,  to  fight. 

They  have  more  wit,  alas!  and  know 
Themfelves  and  us  better  than  fo. 

785  But  we,  who  only  do  infufe 

The  rage  in  them  like  boute-feus\ 

Tis  our  example  that  infills 
In  them  th’  infection  of  our  ills. 

For,  as  fome  late  philofophers 
790  Have  well  obferv’d,  beafts  that  converfe 
With  man,  take  after  him,  as  hogs 

v.  78O.  Fought  it  out  mordicus  to  death  ] Vid.  Stephani  Thefaur. 
Linguae  Latinae  fub  voce  Mordicus.  When  Cateiby  advifed  King 
Richard  Til.  to  fly  and  fave  his  life,  lee  Shakefpeare’s  King 
Richard  III.  adt  v.  fc.  the  laft,  he  anfwered, 

tc  Slave,  I have  fet  my  life  upon  a call, 

And  I will  Hand  the  hazard  of  the  dye.” 

v.  ’/8Q.  — like  boute-feus.]  * Boute-feus  is  a French  word,  and 
therefore  it  were  uncivil  to  fuppofe  any  Englilh  perfoti  (efpecially 
of  quality)  ignorant  of  it,  or  fo  ill-bred  as  to  need  any  expoiition. 

V.  795,  796,  797 • We  read,  in  Kero's  time , the  heathen , — IJ-dien 
they  dejlroy  d the  Chriflian  brethren , — They  feivd  them  in  the  Jkins  of 
bears , &c.]  This  is  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  xv.  p.  1G8. 
Lugd.  Batav.  15S9,  “ Et  pereuntibus  addita  ludibria,  ut  ferarum 
tergis  contexti  laniatu  canum  interirent.”  In  this  he  was  imitated 
by  Bafilowitz  the  Great  Duke  (or  rather  tyrant)  of  Mufcovyj 
who  ufed  to  punifh  his  nobility  who  offended  him  in  this  man- 
ner, covering  them  with  bears  fkins,  and  baiting  them  with  fierce 
Englifh  mafliffs.  Rerum  Mufcovitic.  Comment,  a Sigifmundo, 

lGOO,  p.  196. 

v.  600.  Of  this  leivd  Antichrijlian  game.]  Alluding  probably  to 
Pryn’s  Hiftrio-maftix,  p.  556  and  583,  who  has  endeavoured  to 
prove  it  fuch  from  the  Gift  canon  of  the  fixth  council  of  Confian- 
tinople,  which  he  has  thus  tranflated : “ Thofe  ought  alfo  to  be 
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Get  pigs  all  th’  year,  and  bitches  dogs. 

Juft  fo,  by  our  example,  cattle 
Learn  to  give  one  another  battle. 

795  We  read,  in  Nero’s  time,  the  Heathen, 
When  they  deftroy’d  the  Chriftian  brethren, 
They  lew’d  them  in  the  fkins  of  bears. 
And  then  fet  dogs  about  their  ears: 

From  whence,  no  doubt,  th’  invention  came 
800  Of  this  lewd  Antichriftian  game. 

To  this,  quoth  Ralpho,  verily 
The  point  feems  very  plain  to  me: 

It  is  an  Antichriftian  game, 

Unlawful  both  in  thing  and  name. 

fubjeft  to  fix  years  excommunication  who  carry  about  bears,  or 
fuch  like  creatures,  for  fport,  to  the  hurt  of  fimple  people.”  Our 
Knight  was  not  the  only  ftickler  in  thofe  times  againft  bear-bait- 
ing. Colonel  Pride,  a foundling  and  drayman,  was  likwifea  hero 
in  thefe  kind  of  exploits,  as  we  learn  from  a ballad  upon  him,  which, 
having  defcribed  his  zeal  againft  cock-fighting,  goes  on  thus: 

“ But  flufh’d  with  thefe  fpoils,  the  next  of  his  toils 
Was  to  fall  with  wild  beafts  by  the  ears ; 

To  the  bearward  he  goeth,  and  then  open’d  his  mouth. 

And  laid.  Oh  ! are  you  there  with  your  bears  ? 

The  crime  of  the  bears  was,  they  were  cavaliers, 

And  had  formerly  fought  for  the  King; 

And  had  pull’d  by  the  burs,  the  round-headed  curs, 

That  they  made  their  ears  to  ring.” 

Colle&ion  of  Loyal  Songs,  reprinted  1731,  vol.i.  p.  184.  Indeed 
the  rebels  feemed  enemies  to  all  kinds  of  public  diverfions,  if  we 
may  believe  a merry  cavalier,  who  triumphs  at  the  approach  of  a 
free  parliament,  in  the  following  words: 

“ A hound  and  hawk  no  longer 
Shall  be  tokens  of  difaffe&ion  : 

A cock-fight  ihall  ceafe 
To  be  breach  of  the  peace, 

And  a horfedrace  an  infurre6Uon.” 
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Firft,  for  the  name,  the  word  Bear-baiting 
Is  carnal,  and  of  man’s  creating; 

For  certainly  there’s  no  fuch  word 
In  all  the  Scripture  on  record: 

Therefore  unlawful  and  a fin. 

And  fo  is  (fecondly)  the  thing; 

A vile  affembly  ’tis,  that  can 
No  more  be  prov’d  by  Scripture  than 
Provincial,  claffic,  national. 

Mere  human-creature  cobwebs  alb 


v.  806.  Carnal , and  of  mans  creating  ] This  is  a banter  upon 
the  members  of  the  Alfembly  of  Divines,  who,  in  their  note  upon 
Genefis,  chap.  i.  ver.  1.  libel  the  King  for  creating  of  honours. 
See  Mr.  Butler’s  Remains,  p.  226. 

V.  807,  808.  For  certainly  there's  no  fuch  ’word — In  all  the  Scrip- 
ture on  record. ] “ The  Difciplinarians  held,  That  the  Scripture  of 
God  is  in  fuch  fort  the  rule  of  human  a&ions,  that  limply,  what- 
ever we  do,  and  are  not  by  it  directed  thereto,  the  fame  is  fin.” 
Hookrr’s  Ecclefiaftical  Polity,  book  ii.  § 2.  Of  this  (lamp  were 
the  French  Huguenots  mentioned  by  Moutlue,  who  were  fo  nicely 
fcrupulous,  that  they  made  a confcience  of  paying  their  landlords 
their  rents,  unlefs  they  could  fhew  a text  for  it  LT.ftrange’s 
Fables,  partii.  fab  2 6 Jn  a tra«5t  printed  in  thofe  times,  entitled. 
Accommodation  diicommended,  as  incommodious  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, p.  3,  are  the  following  words:  “ Firft,  Accommodation 
is  not  the  language  of  Canaan,  and  therefore  it  cannot  conduce  to 
the  peace  of  Jerufalem  2.  It  is  no  fcripture-word:  now  to  vilify 
the  ordinances  which  are  in  Scripture,  and  to  fet  up  accommodation , 
which  is  not  in  Scripture,  no  not  fo  much  as  in  the  Apocrypha,  is 
to  relinquilh  the  word,  and  follow  the  inventions  of  man,  which 
is  plain  Popery.”  Mr.  Cowley,  in  his  traft,  entitled,  A Puritan 
and  Papift,  publilhed  in  thefe  times,  and  reprinted  in  1681-2, 
p.  6,  expofes  them  for  their  folly  in  this  refped : 

t(  What  mighty  fums  have  they  fqueez’d  out  o’  th’  city, 
Enough  to  make  them  poor,  and  fomething  witty j 
Excite,  loan,  contributions,  pole-monies. 

Bribes,  plunder,  and  fuch  parliament  privileges ; 

Are  words  which  you  ne’er  learn’d  in  holy  writ. 

Till  the  fpirit  of  your  fynod  mended  it.” 
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815  Thirdly,  it  is  idolatrous; 

For  when  men  run  a-whoring  thus 
With  their  inventions,  whatfoe’er 
The  thing  be,  whether  dog  or  bear. 

It  is  idolatrous  and  Pagan, 

820  No  lefs  than  worshipping  of  Dagon. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  I fmell  a rat; 

Ralpho,  thou  doll  prevaricate; 

For  though  the  thefis  which  thou  lay’ll 
Be  true  ad  amujjim , as  thou  fay’ll ; 

v.  811.  A vile  aJjfejjibly  ’ tis , &c.]  Meaning  the  Aflembly  of  Di- 
vines, compofed  chiefly  of  Prefbyterians;  for  pretending  that  their 
form  of  church-government,  by  claflical,  provincial,  and  national 
aflemblies,  was  founded  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  when  no 
fuch  words  as  clafjical,  &c.  are  to  be  met  with  there.  (Dr.  B.)  Sir 
John  Birkenhead,  fee  Aflembly-man,  p.  22,  fpeaks  of  them  as 
follows : “ Weigh  him  Angle,  and  he  has  the  pride  of  three  tyrants, 
the  forehead  of  Ax  gaolers,  and  the  fraud  of  Ax  brokers  5 and 
take  them  in  the  bunch,  and  the  whole  affembly  are  a club  of 
hypocrites,  where  Ax  dozen  of  fchilmatics  fpend  two  hours  for 
four  fhillings  a-piece.’*  What  opinion  the  learned  Mr.  Selden  had 
of  them  appears  from  the  following  account : “ The  houfe  of 
parliament  once  making  a queflion,  Whether  they  had  belt  admit 
Bifhop  Uflier  to  the  Aflembly  of  Divines  ) he  faid,  they  had  as 
good  enquire,  Whether  they  had  beft  admit  Inigo  Jones,  the  King’s 
architect,  to  the  company  of  moufe-trap  makers  ?”  App.  ad  Libr. 
Nigr.  Scaccarii,  per  Th.  Hearne,  vol.  ii.  p.  504.  See  the  noble  Hif- 
torian’s  chara&er  of  them,  Hifl.  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  i.  p.  414} 
Mr.  Milton’s,  in  the  Impartial  Examination  of  Mr.  Neale’s  2d 
vol.  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Puritans,  p.  380 ; and  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Gregory  Williams,  Lord  Bifhop  of  Offory,  Century  of  Emi- 
nent Prelbyterian  Preachers,  Pref.  p.  3, 4}  and  Mr.  Whitelocke’s, 
in  his  Memorials,  p. 

v.  810,  817.  For  vuhen  men  run  a-whoring  thus-— With  their  in- 
ventions, &c.]  See  Pfalm  cvi.  39. 

v.  820.  — Worfhipping  of  Dagon .]  See  1 Maccab.  x.  84.  xi.  4. 

v.  821.  Quoth  Hudibras,  lfm$U a rat. ] See  Don  Quixote,  vol.  ii. 
chap.  x.  p.  131. 

v.  824.  adamuflim.]  Exactly.  Vid.Erafmi  Adag.  chil.i.cent.v, 
prov.  g6. 
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825  (For  that  bear-baiting  fhould  appear 
Jure  divino  law  fuller 
Than  fynods  are,  thou  do’ll  deny, 

Tot  idem  verbis ; fo  do  I): 

Yet  there’s  a fallacy  in  this; 

830  For  if,  by  fly  homxojis , 

TuJJis  pro  crepitu , an  art, 

Under  a cough  to  flur  a f — t, 

Thou  would’ll  fophiftically  imply 
Both  are  unlawful,  I deny. 

835  And  I (quoth  Ralpho)  do  not  doubt 
But  bear-baiting  may  be  made  out 
In  gofpel  times,  as  lawful  as  is 
Provincial  or  parochial  claffis; 

And  that  both  are  fo  near  of  kin, 

840  And  like  in  all,  as  well  as  fin, 

That  put  ’em  in  a bag,  and  fhake  ’em. 
Your  felf  o’  th’  fudden  would  miftake  ’em, 

v.  830.  — homoeofis.]  An  explanation  of  a thing  by  fomething 
refembling  it. 

v 831,  832.  Tuflis  pro  crepitn,  an  art , &c  ] Thefe  two  lines  left 
out  in  the  editions  16/4,  1084,  1689,  1700,  and  reftored  in  1/04. 
See  Ray’s  Proverbs,  2d  edit.  p.  179. 

v.  849,850.  Mira  de  lente,  as  ’ tis  i'  tK  adage , — Id  eft,  to  male  a leel 
a cabbage  ] “ Rodolphus  Agricola,  vir  immortalitate  dignus,  libro 
Diale6tices  tertio,  teftator  apud  Graecos  proverbio  dici  folere, 
“ Egregia  de  lente,”  quoties  res  humilis  et  pufilla  magnis  laudibus 
attolleretur : perinde  quad  lentem,  minutum,  ac  vile  legumen 
fplendidis  encomiis  efferras  : Opinor  Graecis  efFerri  hunc  in  mo- 
dum,  A eiva  weft  <pa.KVj$”  Erafmi  Adag.  chil.  iv.  cent.  v.  prov.  30. 

v.  851 . Thou  ivilt  at  bejl  but  fuel  a bull .]  Alluding  to  that  pro- 
verbial faying,  “ As  wife  as  the  Waltham  calf,  that  went  nine 
miles  to  fuck  a bull.”  The  Cynic  faid  of  two  impertinent  difpu- 
tants,  fee  Spe&ator,  No.  138,  “ The  one  of  thefe  fellows  is  milk- 
ing 
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And  not  know  which  is  which,  unlefs 
You  meafure  by  their  wickednefs: 

845  For  ’tis  not  hard  t’  imagine  whether 

O’  th’  two  is  word,  tho’  I name  neither. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  thou  offer’d  much. 
But  art  not  able  to  keep  touch. 

Mira  de  lente , as  ’tis  i’  th’  adage, 

850  Id  eji,  to  make  a leek  a cabbage; 

Thou  wilt  at  bed  but  fuck  a bull. 

Or  fheer  fwine,  all  cry  and  no  wool  : 

For  what  can  fynods  have  at  all. 

With  bear  that’s  analogical? 

855  Or  what  relation  has  debating 

Of  church-affairs,  with  bear-baiting? 

A jud  comparifon  dill  is 
Of  things  ejufdem  generis . 

And  then  what  genus  rightly  doth 
860  Include  and  comprehend  them  both? 


ing  a ram,  and  the  other  holds  the  pail.”  This  and  the  following 
line  thus  altered  1 674, 

Thou  canlt  at  beft  but  overftrain 
A paradox,  and  thy  own  brain. 

Thus  they  continued  in  the  editions  1684,  1689,  17QO;  reftored 
in  1/04,  in  the  following  blundering  manner, 

Thou’lt  be  at  beft  but  fuch  a bull,  &c. 
and  the  blunder  continued,  I believe,  in  all  the  editions  to  this 
time. 

v.  852.  Or  Jlieer  fwine , all  cry  and  no  'wool.']  “ Now  that  ever 
a wife  woman  (hould  fee  her  mafter  come  to  this,  to  run  a wool- 
gathering : I would  it  were  fo  well ; but  the  wool  that  we  lhall 
have  is  as  much  as  the  devil  (God  blefs  us)  got  when  he  ihore  a 
hog.”  Don  Quixote,  vol.iii.  chap.  xiii.  p.  Il6.  Gay  ton’s  Notes., 
booki.  chap.  v.  p.  1/. 

v.  854. Analogical]  i.  e.  proportional. 

v.  860.  Includei  &c.]  In  the  two  firft  editions  of  1663, 
Comprehend  them  inclufive  both. 
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If  animal,  both  of  us  may 
As  juftly  pafs  for  bears  as  they: 

For  we  are  animals  no  lefs, 

Although  of  different  fpeciefes. 

865  But,  Ralpho,  this  is  no  fit  place 
Nor  time  to  argue  out  the  cafe; 

For  now  the  field  is  not  far  off. 

Where  we  muft  give  the  world  a proof 
Of  deeds,  not  words,  and  fuch  as  fuit 
870  Another  manner  of  difpute: 

A controverfy  that  affords 
Aftions  for  arguments,  not  words; 

Which  we  muft  manage  at  a rate 
Of  prowefs  and  conduit  adequate 

v.  802.  As  likely — ] in  the  two  firft  editions. 

y.  87  L 872.  A controverfy  that  affords — Actions  for  arguments , 
not  ivordsi]  Alluding  to  the  character  of  Drances,  in  Virgil’siEneid, 
lib.  xi.  338,  33 Q. 

“ Lingua  melior,  fed  frigida  bello 

Dextera ” 

Such  perfons  may,  in  the  Ryle  of  the  writer  of  the  famous  Hiflory 
of  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  cant.  iv.  be  called  “ Good  proper  fellows 
of  their  tongues,  and  tall.” 

v.  876.  All  the  godly,  &c  ] The  Preibyterians  and  fedaries  of 
thofe  times  called  themfelves  the  godly , and  all  that  were  for  the 
church  and  King  the  ungodly , though  they  themfelves  were  a pack 
of  the  moft  fan&ified  knaves  that  ever  lived  upon  earth ; and  it  was 
the  obfervation  of  Harry  Martyn,  L’Eftrange’s  Fables,  part  ii.  moral 
to  fab.  87,  “ That  one  godly  knave  was  worth  fifty  arrant  knaves, 
and  in  proof,  he  offered  to  be  judged  by  the  four  Evangelifis.” 
Rebel.  “ I laugh  to  think  how,  when  1 counterfeit  a whining  paffion, 
and  talk  of  God  and  goodnefs,  walk  with  a fad  and  mortified 
countenance,  how  I am  admired  among  the  brethren,  and  fiyled 
A Man  of  God.”  Committee-man  curried,  by  Sam..  Sheppard, 
a£t  iii.  p.  y,  1O74,  Royal  Library,  Cambridge.  They  afted  very- 
much  like  that  confummate  hypocrite,  Richard  Duke  of  Glo- 

cefter. 
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875  To  what  our  place  and  fame  doth  promife, 
And  all  the  godly  expert  from  us. 

Nor  fhall  they  be  deceiv’d,  unlefs 
We’re  flurr’d  and  outed  by  fuccefs: 
Succels,  the  mark  no  mortal  wit, 

880  Or  fureft  hand,  can  always  hit: 

For  whatfoe’er  we  perpetrate, 

We  do  but  row,  we’re  fleer’d  by  Fate, 
Which  in  fuccefs  oft  difinherits. 

For  fpurious  caufes,  nobleft  merits. 

885  Great  actions  are  not  always  true  fons 
Of  great  and  mighty  refolutions: 


cefter,  in  whofe  mouth  Shakefpeare,  fee  Richard  III.  a6ti.  vol.  v. 
p.  422,  puts  the  following  words : 

“ But  then  I figh,  and  with  a piece  of  Scripture 
Tell  them,  that  God  bids  me  do  good  for  evil : 

And  thus  I cloak  my  naked  villainy 
With  old  odd  ends  Rolen  forth  of  holy  writ, 

And  feem  a faint  when  moll:  I play  the  devil.” 

Mr.  Cowley,  fee  Cutter  of  Coleman-ftreet,  a£t  i.  fc.  2.  defcribes 
them  in  the  character  of  Barebottle,  the  foap-boiler : “ He  was  a 
very  rogue,  that’s  the  truth  on’t,  in  the  bufinefs  between  man  and 
man ; but  as  to  Godward,  he  was  always  accounted  an  upright 
man,  and  very  devout.”  See  the  Fable  of  the  Hypocrite,  L’E- 
ffrange,  vol.i.  fable  4g7* 

v.  882. 'were Jieerd  by  Fate. ] The  Prefbyterians  in  thofe 

days  were  exceeding  zealous  for  the  doftrineof  predeftination,  and 
of  opinion  that  all  things  mult  happen  as  was  decreed  or  fated. 
(Dr.  B.)  The  author  of  a Tale  of  a Tub,  p.  199,  fpeaking  of  Jack, 
the  Calvinift,  or  Prelbyterian,  fays,  ‘‘He  would  fhut  his  eyes  as 
he  walked  along  the  ftreets,  and  if  he  happened  to  bounce  his  head 
againft  a poft,  or  fall  into  a kennel  (as  he  feldom  failed  to  do  one 
or  both),  he  would  tell  the  gibing  ’prentices  that  looked  on,  that 
he  fubmitted  with  entire  refignation  as  to  a trip  or  a blow  of  Fate, 
with  which  he  found,  by  long  experience,  how  vain  it  was  either 
to  wreftle  or  cuff:  and  whoever  durft  undertake  to  do  either  would 
be  fure  to  come  off  with  a fwinging  fall  or  bloody  nofe : It  was 

ordained 
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Nor  do  the  bold’ft  attempts  bring  forth 
Events  ftiil  equal  to  their  worth: 

But  fometimes  fail,  and  in  their  ftcad 
890  Fortune  and  cowardice  fucceed. 

Yet  we  have  no  great  caufe  to  doubt. 

Our  actions  ftiil  have  borne  us  out ; 

Which  tho’  th’  are  known  to  be  fo  ample. 
We  need  not  copy  from  example; 

895  We’re  not  the  only  perfon  durft 

Attempt  this  province,  nor  the  firft. 

In  northern  clime  a val’rous  knight 
Did  whilom  kill  his  bear  in  fight, 


ordained  (faid  he)  fome  few  days  before  the  creation,  that  my 
nofe  and  this  very  poll  fhould  have  a rencounter,  and  therefore 
Providence  thought  fit  to  fend  us  both  into  the  world  in  the  fame 
age,  and  to  make  us  countrymen  and  fellow-citizens.  Now  had 
my  eyes  been  open,  it  is  very  likely  the  bufinefs  had  been  a great 
deal  worfej  for  how  many  a confounded  flip  is  daily  got  bv  man 
with  all  his  forelight  about  him  ?”  Of  this  opinion  was  that  lay- 
elderly  coachman,  fee  L’Eftrange’s  Fables,  vol  ii.  fab.  2 76,  who, 
as  a perfon  of  honour  was  following  his  bowl  upon  a call,  and  crying 
u Rub,  rub,  rub,”  to  it,  croffed  the  green  upon  him,  with  thefe 
words  in  his  mouth,  “ My  Lord,  leave  that  to  God.”  See  Spe6ta- 
tor,  No.  142 ; and  an  account  of  the  Stoical  interpretation  of  Fate, 
iEgidii  Menagii  Obfervat.  in  Diogenem  Laertium,  lib.  vii.  fegm. 
150,  p.  321 . 

v.  897,  898.  In  northern  clbnc  a ’vaTrous  hnight — Did  ivhilom 
hill  his  bear  in  fight,  &c.]  Whether  this  is  true  hiltory,  or  hbtion, 
I really  cannot  tell,  though  in  both  hiftory  and  romance  there  are 
inftances  of  knights  killing  of  bears : fee  the  Hiftory  of  Fortunatus, 
who  killed  a wild  bear,  chap.  viii.  Vulg.  vol.iii.  No.  iii.  Biblioth. 
Pepyfian. ; Amadis  of  Greece,  or  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Sword, 
ch.ii.  p.2,  3,4to.  j Englilh  Lovers,  a romance,  1662,  part  ii.  b.  ii. 
p.  1/0,  and  Robinfon  Crufoej  an  account  of  the  remarkable  defeat 
of  a wild  bear  in  the  prefence  of  Balilides  (Balilowitz),  Tyrant  of 
Mufcovy,  Rer.  Mufcoviticar.  Comment.  Sigifmundi,  &c.  1600, 
p.  3183  and  a later  inftance  of  the  King  of  Sweden’s  hunting  and 
killing  wild  bears  with  only  a forked  ttick  in  his  hand,  Military 
Hift.  of  Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden,  by  Guflavus  Alderfeld, 
17 40,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 
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And  wound  a fiddler;  we  have  both 
900  Of  thefe  the  objects  of  our  wroth, 

And  equal  fame  and  glory  from 
Th’  attempt  of  victory  to  come. 

’Tis  futig,  there  is  a valiant  Mamaluke 

In  foreign  land,  yclep’d 

905  To  whom  we  have  been  oft  compar’d 
For  perfon,  parts,  addrefs,  and  beard; 

Both  equally  reputed  flout, 

And  in  the  fame  caufe  both  have  fought: 
He  oft,  in  fuch  attempts  as  thefe, 

910  Came  off  with  glory  and  fuccefs; 

v 003. Mamaluke.']  * Mamalukes,  the  name  of  the  militia 

of  the  Sultans  of  Egypt : it  fignifiesa  fervant  or  foldier : they  were 
commonly  captives,  taken  from  among  the  Chriffians,  and  inttrudt- 
ed  in  military  difcipline,  and  did  not  marry:  their  power  was  great ; 
for,  be  (ides  that  the  Sultans  were  chofen  out  of  their  body,  they 
difpofed  of  the  moft  important  offices  of  the  kingdom  : they  were 
formidable  about  two  hundred  years,  till  at  laft  Selim,  Sultan  of 
the  Turks,  routed  them  and  tilled  their  Sultan,  near  Aleppo, 
151(5,  and  fo  put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Mamalukes,  which 
had  lafted  267 years.  Paulus  Jovius,^fc.  See  Baumgarten’s Travels, 
Churchill’s  Voyages,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  40 7,&c.  edit.  1/32 ; Purchafe’s 
Pilgrims,  part  ii.  lib.  vi.  p.  841,842;  Ibid.  vol.  v.  book  vi. 
p.  657,  658  ; Fuller’s  Hiftory  of  the  Holy  War,  book  ii.  chap.  xl. 
p.97.  book  iv.  chap.  xix.  p.200;  Sandys’s  Travels. 

v.  004.  In  foreign  land,  yclep' d — ] The  writers  of  the  General 
Hiftorical  Dictionary,  vol.  vi.  p.  29 1,  imagine,  “ that  the  chafm 
here  is  to  be  tilled  up  with  the  words  Sir  Samuel  Luke , becaufe  the 
line  before  it  is  of  ten  fyllables,  and  the  meafure  of  the  verfe  ge- 
nerally ufed  in  this  poem  is  of  eight.” 

v.  005.  To  'whom  zue  have  leen  oft  compar'd .]  See  Preface,  and 
Mr.  Butler’s  Memoirs,  1649, 1050,  where  he  has  given  a moil  lu- 
dicrous defcription  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke’s  perfon,  in  profe  and 
verle.  Sir  Samuel  was  Governor  of  Newport-Pagnel,  in  the  county 
of  Bucks.  In  the  MS.  collections  of  my  worthy  friend,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Williams,  late  Prefident  of  St.John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  now  Redtor  of  Barrow  in  Suffolk,  vol.  iii.  No.  62, 

there 
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Nor  will  we  fail  in  th’  execution, 

For  want  of  equal  refolution. 

Honour  is  like  a widow,  won 
With  brifk  attempt  and  putting  on, 

915  With  entering  manfully  and  urging; 

Not  flow  approaches,  like  a virgin. 

This  faid,  as  yerft  the  Phrygian  knight. 
So  ours,  with  rufty  fteel  did  fmite 


there  is  an  original  letter  from  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  to  Mr  . Pym,  in- 
timating that  the  Earl  of  Eflcx’s  forces  had  beat  the  King’s  gar- 
rifon  out  of  Newport,  061.  2 9,  1043  ; and  a letter  in  the  fame  vo- 
lume, No.  67,  Nov.  2,  defiring  the  weekly  fum  of  ]000l.  for  the 
garrifon  of  Newport,  to  be  raifed  in  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Hert- 
ford, and  Northampton ; and  another,  in  vol.  iv.  No.  3,  to  Mr. 
Lenthall  the  Speaker,  giving  an  account  of  the  Bate  of  Newport- 
Pagnel,  of  which  he  was  then  Governor.  See  Whitelocke’s  Me- 
morial, 2d  edit.  1732,  p.  144  ; William  Lilly’s  Hiftory  of  his  Life 
and  Times,  edit.  1 715,  p.4(5;  in  January  11,  1646,  “ an  order 
for  four  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  for  Sir  Samuel  Luke  his 
arrears  out  of  Goldfmith’s  hall.”  Whitelocke,  ibid.  p.234;  and 
yet,  notwithftanding  his  abtive  behaviour  againft  the  King  and 
his  friends,  at  that  time,  fome  remarkable  inftances  of  which  are 
upon  record,  and,  among  the  reft,  that  of  his  plundering  of  the 
Duke  of  Vendofme  about  February  1642,  at  Uxbridge,  in  his  re- 
turn from  vifiting  the  King  at  Oxford,  though  he  had  obtained  a 
pafs  from  the  Clofe  Committee,  that  he  might  be  free  from  any 
lett  or  moleftation  in  his  journey,  Mercurius  Rufticus,  No.  viii. 
p.  87,  88,  I cannot  but  think,  that  the  writer  of  Mr.  Butler’s  fliort 
life  is  miftaken  in  his  obfervation,  “ That  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  to 
his  dishonour,  was  an  eminent  commander  under  the  ufurper 
Cromwell for  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  and  his  father  Sir  Oliver  Luke, 
are  both  in  the  lift  of  the  fecluded  members,  who  were  turned  out, 
or  forcibly  kept  out  of  the  houfe,  to  make  way  for  the  King’s 
trial  and  murder.  See  Rulhworth’s  Collebtions,  vol.  vii.  p.  1355; 
Walker’s  Hiftory  of  Independency,  parti,  p.36,46;  Impartial 
Examination  of  Mr.  Neale’s  4th  vol.  of  the  Hift.  of  the  Puritans, 
p.  250,  &c. 

v.  913.  Honour  is  like  a widow,  won.]  See  Hudibras  at  Court, 
Remains,  Ray’s  Proverbs,  and  the  Conditions  of  marrying  Widows 
by  the  Salique  and  Saxon  Laws;  Stephani  Jo.  Stephanii, in  lib.  v. 
Hift.  Daniae  Saxonis  Grammatici,  p.  122;  and  Spectator,  No. 
5 66. 
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His  Trojan  horfe,  and  juft  as  much 
g 2,0  He  mended  pace  upon  the  touch ; 

But  from  his  empty  ftomach  groan’d. 

Juft  as  that  hollow  beaft  did  found. 

And  angry  anfwer’d  from  behind. 

With  brandifh’d  tail,  and  blaft  of  wind, 
925  So  have  I feen  with  armed  heel, 

A wight  beftride  a common-weal,  , 


v.  017, 9 1 8.  This  /aid,  as  yerft  the  Phrygian  knight , — So  ours  'with 
rufty  Jteel  did ' fmite — His  Trojan  horfe , &c.]  Alluding  to  Laocoon, 
who,  fufpe&ing  the  treachery  of  the  Grecians,  fmote  their  wooden 
horfe  with  a fpear 5 

“ — — Equo  ne  credite  Teucri.”  &c. 

Virgil  JEn.  ii.  48,  &c.  See  Mr.  Dryden’s  tranflation. 

v.  921, 922.  But  from  his  empty  ftomach  groan'd, — Juft  as  the  hol- 
low beaft  did found .]  J.  Taylor  the  water  poet,  Works,  p.  3,  thus 
delcribes  the  Trojan  horfe  : 

" When  aged  Ganymede,  caroufing  neftar, 

Did  leave  the  Greeks  much  matter  to  repine  on  j 
Until  the  wooden  horfe  of  trufty  Sinon 
Foal’d  a whole  litter  of  mad  colts  in  harnefs. 

As  furious  as  the  hoft  of  Holofernes.” 

See  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iv.  chap.  xli.  p.394. 

v.  925,  926.  So  have  1 feen , with  armed  heel , — A wight  beftride  a 
common-weal,  &c.]  Alluding  probably  to  that  harmlel's  inoffenfive 
perfon  Richard  Cromwell,  who  was  difpoffeffed  of  the  govern- 
ment as  Protestor  in  a fmall  time  5 which  is  hinted  at  by  the  fol- 
lowing loyal  fongfters : 

“ But  Nol,  a rank  rider,  gets  firfl  in  the  faddle. 

And  made  her  (hew  tricks,  and  curvet,  and  rebound ; 

She  quickly  perceiv’d  he  rode  widdle-waddle, 

And,  like  his  coach-horfes,  threw  his  Highnefs  to  ground. 
Then  Dick  being  lame,  rode  holding  by  the  pommel, 

Not  having  the  wit  to  get  hold  of  the  rein  3 
But  the  jade  did  lb  fnort  at  the  .fight  of  a Cromwell, 

That  poor  Dick  and  his  kindred  turn’d  footmen  again.” 

A Ballad,  Collect,  of  Loyal  Songs,  reprinted  1/31,  vol.  ii,  p.  231. 

The 
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While  ftill  the  more  he  kick’d  and  fpurr’d, 
The  lefs  the  fullen  jade  has  ftirr’d. 


The  notes  upon  this  Canto  cannot  be  better  concluded  than 
with  a compliment  paid  to  Mr.  Butler,  by  a poet  who  was  the  beft 
imitator  of  the  life  and  fpirit  of  Hudibras.  It  is  a good  defence 
of  our  Poet  for  abruptly  breaking  the  thread  of  his  narration  at 
the  end  of  this  Canto. 

“ But  fhall  we  take  the  mufe  abroad. 

To  drop  her  idly  on  the  road, 

And  leave  our  fubjed  in  the  middle. 

As  Butler  did  his  bear  and  fiddle. 

Yet  he,  confummate  matter,  knew 
When  to  recede,  and  where  purfue : 

His  noble  negligences  teach 
What  other  folks  defpair  to  reach; 

He,  perfed  matter,  climbs  the  rope. 

And  balances  your  fear  and  hope. 

If,  after  fome  diltinguifh’d  leap, 

He  drops  his  pole,  and  feems  to  flip, 

Straight  gath’ring  all  his  adive  ttrength, 

He  raifes  higher  half  his  length ; 

With  wonder  you  approve  his  flight, 

And  owe  your  pleafure  to  your  fright. 

But,  like  poor  Andrew,  I advance, 

Falfe  mimic  of  my  matter’s  dance. 

Around  the  cord  a while  I fprawl, 

And  then,  tho’  low,  in  earned  fall.” 

Prior’s  Alma,  Cant.  ii.  (Mr.  B.) 
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ARGUMENT. 


The  catalogue  and  character 
Of  th 9 enemies  beft  men  of  war , 

Whom , in  a bold  harangue , the  Knight 
Defies , and  challenges  to  fight : 

H’  encounters  Talgol , 

Fiddler  fr  if  oner , 

Conveys  him  to  enchanted  caftle , 

There  fhuts  him  f aft  in  wooden  Baftile . 


PART  I.  CANTO  II. 


There  was  an  ancient  fage  philofopher, 
That  had  read  Alexander  Rofs  over. 

And  fwore  the  world,  as  he  could  prove, 
Was  made  of  fighting  and  of  love; 


Argument,  v.  8.  Then  Jhuts  him  fafi  in  *wooden  Bajiile.']  In  the 
flocks.  The  Rate  prifon  in  France  fo  called.  See  Hiftory  of  the 
Baftile  at  Paris,  by  Conftantine  de  Rennevile,  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lifh,  1715.  “ Baftile  ab  Anglis,  cum  hie  dominarentur,  ut  vulgo 

creditur,  conftru£ta,  tametfi  Ruaeus  feribat  Hugonem  Aubriorum, 
praefeftum  urbis,  id  munimentum  regnante  Carolo  V.  fecifle,” 

Vid.  Zeilleri  Topograph.  Galliae,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 

Cant.  v.  1,2.  There  was  an  ancient  fage  philofopher , — That  had 
read  Alexander  Rofs  over .]  This  verfe  runs  the  fame  fate  with  the 
eleventh  of  the  firft  Canto,  in  being  cenfured  by  Mr.  Addifon, 
Spe&ator,  No.  60,  for  being  more  frequently  quoted  than  the 
fineft  pieces  of  wit  in  the  whole;  as  he  gives  no  reafon  why  this 
couplet  does  not  deferve  a quotation,  fo  his  cerfure  lets  us  know 
Vol.  I.  H what 
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5 Juft  fo  romances  are,  for  what  elfe 
Is  in  them  all  but  love  and  battles? 

O’  th’  firft  of  thefe  w’  have  no  great  matter 
To  treat  of,  but  a world  o’  th’  latter, 

In  which  to  do  the  injur’d  right, 
io  We  mean,  in  what  concerns  juft  fight. 
Certes  our  authors  are  to  blame, 

For  to  make  fome  well-founding  name 
A pattern  fit  for  modern  knights 
To  copy  out  in  fra^s  and  fights, 

15  (Like  thofe  that  a whole  ftreet  do  raze. 


what  a value  men  of  wit  have  upon  it.  (Mr.  B.)  Alexander  Rofs 
was  a Scotch  divine,  and  one  of  the  chaplains  to  King  Charles  I. 
who  wrote  a book,  entitled,  A View  of  all  Religions  in  the  World 
from  the  Creation  to  his  own  Time:  v/hich  book  has  had  many 
impreffions  j the  6th  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1696. 

v.  9-  Juft f°  romances  are.]  An  exquifite  fatire  on  modern  roman- 
ces, where  a great  number  of  different  charafiters  are  introduced 
for  no  other  end  but  to  be  demolilhed  by  the  hero.  (Mr.W.)  The 
Spe&ator,  fpeaking,  No.  2 6,  of  the  tombs  in  Weftminfter- Abbey, 
fays,  “ They  put  me  in  mind  of  feveral  perfons  mentioned  in 
battles  of  heroic  poems,  who  have  founding  names  given  them  for 
no  other  reafon  but  that  they  may  be  killed,  and  are  celebrated 
for  nothing  but  being  knocked  on  the  head.” 

VXotvMylcc  Ms^oyla,  re  ©spo'iXoKOy  t's.  Homer. 

“ Glaucumque,  Medontaque,  Therfilocumque.”  Virgil. 

Ibid.  v.  5,  6. — -for  what  elfe — Is  in  them  all  hut  love  and  battles, 
&c.]  See  Don  Quixote,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  vol.iii.  ch.xxxii.  p.315.  Mr. 
Gayton,  in  his  Notes  upon  Don  Quixote,  chap.  v.  p.  5,6,  obferves, 
e<  That  a knight  without  a lady  is  like  a fiddle  without  a bridge, 
a body  without  a head,  a foidier  without  a fword,  a monkey 
without  a tail,  a lady  without  a looking- glafs,  a glafs  without  a 
face,  a face  without  a nofe.” 

V.  15,  l6.  Like  thofe  that  a whole  Jlreet  do  raze, — To  build  a pa- 
lace in  the  place .]  Alluding  probably  to  the  building  of  Somerfet- 
houfe  in  the  Strand,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.  for  which 
one  parifh  church  and  three  epifcopal  houfes  in  the  Strand  were 

pulled 
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To  build  a palace  in  the  place;) 

They  never  care  how  many  others 
They  kill,  without  regard  of  mothers. 

Or  wives,  or  children,  fo  they  can 
2,0  Make  up  fome  fierce  dead-doing  man, 
Compos’d  of  many  ingredient  valours. 

Juft  like  the  manhood  of  nine  tailors. 

So  a wild  Tartar,  when  he  fpies 
A man  that’s  handfome,  valiant,  wife. 

If  he  can  kill  him,  thinks  t’  inherit 
His  wit,  his  beauty,  and  his  fpirit; 

pulled  down,  and  fome  fuperftitious  buildings  about  St.  Paul’s,  and 
the  fieeple  of  that  church,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  church  of 
St.John  of  Jerul'alem,  not  far  from  Smithfield,  and  the  materials 
employed  in  the  fame  work.  See  Strype’s  Memorials  of  the  Re- 
formation, vol.  ii.  p.  1 SI  3 Echard’s  Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  i. 
p.  729. 

v.  20.  Make  up  fome  fierce  dead-doing  man .]  “ Stay  thy  dead- 
doing hand,”  fays  Nichodemus  to  Cornelius ; fee  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  Works,  folio,  1 679,  part  ii.  p.  539. 

v.  22.  Juji  like  the  manhood  of  nine  tailors. ] Nine  tailors,  it  is 
commonly  laid,  make  a man  : The  Spe&ator,  No.  28,  alluding  to 
this  faying,  obferves  the  impropriety  of  feeing  a tailor  at  the  fign 
of  a Lion.  See  how  Sir  R.  L’Eftrange  proves  a tailor  to  be  no 
man,  from  the  ufual  way  of  interpreting  Scripture  in  thofe  times, 
parti,  fab.  494.  Petruchio,  fee  Shakefpeare’s  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
vol.  ii.  p.  335,  ufes  his  tailor  with  as  much  contempt  as  if  he  had 
really  been  but  the  ninth  part  of  a man.  “ Thou  thread,”  fays  he, 

thou  thimble,  thou  yard,  three  quarters,  half  yard,  quarter,  nail, 
— thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter-cricket  thou  ! braved  in  mine 
own  houfe  with  a ikean  of  thread  . Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quan- 
tity, thou  remnant,  fsfc.  I fhall  fo  bemete  thee  with  thy  yard,  as 
thou  fhalt  think  of  prating  whilft  thou  lived.” 

v.  23,  24.  So  a 'wild  Tartar , 'when  he  fpies — A man  that's  hand - 
fome,  valiant,  'wife,  &c.]  The  Spedtator  makes  the  like  obfervation 
No.  126,  “That  the  wild  Tartars  are  ambitious  of  deftroying  a 
man  of  the  moft  extraordinary  parts  and  accomplifliments,  as 
thinking  that,  upon  his  deceafe,  the  fame  talents,  whatfoever  pofl: 
they  qualified  him  for,  enter  of  courfe  into  his  deftroyer.” 

H2 
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As  if  juft  fo  much  he  enjoy’d 
As  in  another  is  deftroy’d: 

For  when  a giant’s  (lain  in  fight, 

30  And  mow’d  o’erthwart,  or  cleft  downright, 
It  is  a heavy  cafe,  no  doubt, 

A man  fhould  have  his  brains  beat  out 
Becaufe  he’s  tall,  and  has  large  bones. 

As  men  kill  beavers  for  their  ftones. 

35  But  as  for  our  part,  we  fhall  tell 
The  naked  truth  of  what  befel; 

And  as  an  equal  friend  to  both 

The  Knight  and  Bear,  but  more  to  troth, 

With  neither  faction  fhall  take  part, 

40  But  give  to  each  his  due  defert; 

v.  30.  And  mow'd  oerthwart , 8fc/]  Alluding  to  romances,  and 
probably  to  He&or’s  cutting  King  Prothenor’s  body  in  two  with 
one  ftroke  of  his  fword.  See  Hiftory  of  the  Deftru&ion  of  Troy, 
b.  iii.  chap.  xii. 

v.  31,  32,  33.  It  is  a heavy  cafe , no  doubt , — A ??ian fhould  have  his 
brains  beat  out , — Becaufe  he's  tall , and  has  large  bones. ] Alluding  to 
the  cafe  of  many  Cavaliers  who  fuffered  for  their  bravery,  and 
amongft  the  reft  to  that  of  the  brave  Lord  Capel,  of  whom  it  was 
obferved,  Hift.  of  Independency,  part  ii.  p.  133,  that  (notwith- 
ftanding  quarter  was  granted  him)  “ they  durft  not  let  him 
live.”  , 

v.  34.  As  men  hill  beavers  for  their  ftones. ] Caftor,  which  is  ge- 
nerally taken  from  the  beaver’s  ftones  (though  a miftake  accord- 
ing to  SirTho.  Browne,  fee  Vulgar  Errors,  b.  iii.  c.  iv 5 and  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfa&ions,  vol.  iii.  No. 49,  p.993),  is  from  an  am- 
phibious animal  not  much  unlike  the  Englifh  otter : fome  of  it  is 
brought  from  Hudfon’s  Bay,  in  New  England,  but  the  beft  from 
Ruflia  : it  is  of  great  ufe  in  many  diftempers,  but  more  efpecially 
in  hyfteric  and  hypochondriacal  cafes.  See  the  ftrange  effe&s  of 
an  ointment  made  of  it,  Notes  upon  Creech’s  Lucretius,  book  vi. 
p.  710.  It  was  a very  ancient  opinion  that  the  beaver,  to  efcape 
the  hunter,  bit  off  his  tefticlesj  feeiEfop’s  29th  fable.  To  this 
fuvenal  alludes,  fat.  xii.  1. 34,  35,  36. 
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And  never  coin  a formal  lie  on’t, 

To  make  the  knight  o’ercome  the  giant. 
This  being  profefs’d,  we’ve  hopes  enough. 
And  now  go  on  where  we  left  off. 

45  They  rode,  but  authors  having  not 
Determin’d  whether  pace  or  trot, 

(That  is  to  fay,  whether  tollutation , 

As  they  do  term’t,  or  fuccujfation ), 

We  leave  it,  and  go  on,  as  now 
50  Suppofe  they  did,  no  matter  how : 

Yet  fome  from  fubtle  hints  have  got 
Myfterious  light,  it  was  a trot. 

But  let  that  pafs:  They  now  begun 
To  fpur  their  living  engines  on. 

“ Imitatus  Caftora,  qui  fe 

Eunuchum  ipfe  facit,  cupiens  evadere  damno 
Tefticulorum  5 adeo  medicatum  intellegit  inguen.” 

“ Juft  as  the  beaver,  that  wife  thinking  brute, 

Who,  when  hard  hunted,  on  a dole  purfuit. 

Bites  off  his  ffones,  the  caufe  of  all  the  ftrife. 

And  pays  them  down  a ranfom  of  his  life.”  Dryden. 

SeeDubartas’s  Divine  Weeks,  tranflatedby  Silvefter,  p.  166;  Caftor 
animal  a Caftrando,  Gul.  Alvern.  Epi.  Paritienf.  Op.  p.  46s.  edit. 
Venet.  1591  ; Don  Quixote,  vol.  i.  b.  iii.  p.209;  but  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errors,  book  iii.  chap.iv.  has  fully  difproved  this 
opinion,  from  authors  of  note,  both  ancient  and  modern.  See  an 
account  of  beavers  formerly  in  Cardiganthire,  in  the  river  Tivy, 
Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  6th  fong,  p.  88,  89.  See  this  fable  mo- 
ralized, Fra.  Valelii  lib.  de  Sacra  Philofophia,  cap.  iii.  p.  82. 

V.  37,  38.  And  as  an  equal  friend  to  both — The  Knight  and  Bear, 
but  more  to  troth.]  “ Amicus  Socrates,  amicus  Plato,  fed  magis 
arnica  veritas.” 

v.47,48.  That  is  to  fay , whether  tollutation, — As  they  do  ternit , 
or  fuccuffation.]  * Tollutation  and  fucciffation,  are  only  Latin  words 
for  ambling  and  trotting,  though  I believe  both  were  natural 
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55  For  as  whipp’d  tops  and  bandy ’d  balls. 
The  learned  hold,  are  animals; 

So  horfes  they  affirm  to  be 
Mere  engines  made  by  geometry. 

And  were  invented  firft  from  engines, 

60  As  Indian  Britons  were  from  Penguins. 
So  let  them  be,  and,  as  I was  faying, 
They  their  live  engines  ply’d,  not  flaying 


amongft  the  old  Romans  ; fince  I never  read  they  made  ufe  of 
the  tramel,  or  any  other  art,  to  pace  their  horfes. 

V.  55,  56.  For  as  whipp'd  tops  and  bandy  d balls , — The  learned 
hold , are  animals  ] Thofe  philofophers  who  held  horfes  to  be  ma- 
chines, or  engines,  might,  with  no  greater  abfardity,  hold  whip- 
ped tops  to  be  animals.  (Mr.  B.) 

v.  58.  Mere  engines  made  by  geometry. ~]  Des  Cartes,  who  died  in 
the  court  of  Chriftiana  Queen  of  Sweden,  anno  1654,  fee  Collier’s 
Hiftorical  Didtionary,  taught  that  horfes,  and  other  brute  animals, 
had  no  life  in  them,  but  were  mere  engines  moved  by  certain 
fprings,  like  clock-work,  having  neither  lenfe  nor  perception  of 
any  thing.  (Dr.  B.)  See  a confutation  of  his  opinion,  Turkifh  Spy, 
vol.  ii.  letter  20.  vol.  iv.  book  iii.  letter  4.  vol.  iv.  bookiv.  letter  7. 
vol.vii.  book  iii.  letters. 

V.  5Q,  60.  And  were  invented  jirjl  from  engines — As  Indian  Bri- 
tons werefom  Penguins. ] As  Des  Cartes  is  the  perfon  fiieered  in 
the  firft  line,  fo  probably  the  learned  Mr.Selden,  with  others, may 
be  intended  in  the  fecond.  He  tells  us.  Notes  upon  Drayton’s  Po- 
lyolbion,  p.  148,  “ That,  about  the  year  1570,  Madoc,  brother  to 
David  ap  Owen,  Prince  of  Wales,  made  a fea-voyage  to  Florida; 
and,  by  probability,  thofe  names  of  Capo  de  Breton,  in  Norim- 
berg,  and  Penguin,  in  part  of  the  Northern  America,  for  a white 
rock,  and  a white-headed  bird,  according  to  the  Britifh,  were  re- 
lidts  of  this  difcovery;  fo  that  the  Welch  may  challenge  priority 
of  finding  that  new  world  before  the  Spaniard,  Genoa,  and  others 
mentioned  by  Lopez,  Marinams,  and  the  reft  of  that  kind.”  Mr. 
Butler’s  meaning  feems  to  be  hit  off  in  the  following  note  com- 
municated to  me  by  an  admirable  lady,  who,  as  llie  is  endued 
with  all  the  excellencies  and  perfedtions  of  her  sex,  is  well  known 
to  the  learned  world  for  fome  ufeful  and  valuable  tradts  fhe  has 
published,  and  for  her  great  and  uncommon  attainments  in  li- 
terature : 
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Until  they  reach’d  the  fatal  champain, 
Which  th’  enemy  did  then  incamp  on; 
65  The  dire  Pharfalian  plain,  where  battle 
Was  to  be  wag’d  ’twixt  puiffant  cattle, 
And  fierce  auxiliary  men 

j 

That  came  to  aid  their  brethren; 

Who  now  began  to  take  the  field, 

70  As  knight  from  ridge  of  fteed  beheld. 


terature:  her  name,  was  I at  liberty  to  mention  it,  would  do 
great  honour  to  my  notes. 

“ The  author’s  explanation  of  the  lalt  line,  which  is  an  illuftra- 
tion  of  the  firft,  muft,  I think,  be  the  clew  which  mud  lead  us  to 
the  meaning  of  thefe  lines.  He  tells  us,  that  fome  authors  have> 
endeavoured  to  prove,  from  the  bird  called  Penguin,  and  other  In- 
dian words,  that  the  Americans  are  originally  derived  from  Bri- 
tons; that  is,  that  thefe  are  Indian  Britons;  and,  agreeable  to 
this,  fome  authors  have  endeavoured  to  prove  from  engines,  that 
horfes  are  mere  engines  made  by  geometry.  But  have  thefe  au- 
thors proved  their  points?  Certainly  not.  Then  it  follows  that 
horfes,  which  are  mere  engines  made  by  geometry,  and  Indian 
Britons,  are  mere  creatures  of  the  brain,  invented  creatures; 
and  if  they  are  only  invented  creatures,  they  may  well  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  invented  from  engines  and  penguins,  from  whence 
thefe  authors  had  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  prove  their  exiftence. 
Upon  the  whole,  I imagine,  that,  in  thefe  and  the  lines  immedi- 
ately preceding,  three  forts  of  writers  are  equally  bantered  by 
our  author ; thofe  who  hold  machines  to  be  animals,  thole  who 
hold  animals  to  be  machines,  and  thofe  who  hold  that  the  Ame- 
ricans are  derived  from  Britons.” 

Mr.  Warburton  obferves  upon  thefe  lines,  “ That  the  thought 
is  extremely  fine,  and  well  expofes  the  folly  of  a philofopher,  for 
attempting  to  eftablifh  a principle  of  great  importance  in  his 
lcience  on  as  flender  a foundation  as  an  etymologift  advances  an 
biftorical  conje&ure.” 

v.  65.  The  dire  Pharfalian  flain.~\  * Pharfalia  is  a city  of  Thef- 
faly,  famous  for  the  battle  won  by  Julius  Caefar  againft  Pompey 
the  Great,  in  the  neighbouring  plains,  in  the  607th  year  of  Rome, 
of  which  read  Lucan’s  Pharfalia. 
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For  as  our  modern  wits  beheld, 

Mounted  a pick-back  on  the  old, 

Much  further  off,  much  further  he. 

Rais’d  on  his  aged  beafl,  could  fee ; 

75  Yet  not  fufficient  to  defery 
All  poflures  of  the  enemy  : 

Wherefore  he  bids  the  Squire  ride  further, 
T’  obferve  their  numbers  and  their  order; 
That  when  their  motions  he  had  known, 

80  He  might  know  how  to  fit  his  own. 

Mean  while  he  flopp’d  his  willing  fleed, 

To  fit  himfelf  for  martial  deed. 

Both  kinds  of  metal  he  prepar’d. 

Either  to  give  blows,  or  to  wTard ; 

v.  71, 72.  For  as  our  modern  zuits  behold, — Mounted  a pick-lack 
on  the  old,  &c.]  A banter  on  thofe  modern  writers  who  held,  as  Sir 
William  Temple  obferves,  Eflay  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learn- 
ing, “ That  as  to  knowledge,  the  moderns  mult  have  more  than 
the  ancients,  becaufe  they  have  the  advantage  both  of  theirs  and 
their  own ; which  is  commonly  illuftrated  by  a dwarf’s  (landing 
upon  a giant’s  (boulders,  or  feeing  more  or  further  than  he.” 

v.  74.  liais'd  on,  &c.]  From  off  in  the  two  firfl:  editions  of  1(56  J. 

v.  85,  86.  Thus  altered  1674, 

Courage  within,  and  Reel  without. 

To  give  and  to  receive  a rout. 

v.92.  Thus  altered  1 6/4, 

He  clear’d  at  length  the  rugged  tuck. 

v.  97,  98.  Portending  blood,  like  blazing  Jiar, — The  beacon  of  ap- 
proaching zvar.]  All  apparitions  in  the  air  have  been  vulgarly  num- 
bered with  prodigies  praeternatural,  fee  Spenfer’s  Prodigies,  2d  edit. 
p.182,  2nd  comets  to  be  of  baleful  influence.  Such  was  the  blaz- 
ing comet  which  appeared  when  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  fickened, 
increafed  as  his  difeafe  increafed,  and  at  laft.  (hooting  its  fiery  hair 
point  blank  againlt  the  monaflery  of  St.  Juftus,  where  he  lived,  in 
the  very  hour  the  Emperor  died  the  comet  vanifhed.  See  Baker’s 
Hiflory  of  the  Inquifition,  p.  355.  Richard  Corbet,  in  his  verfes 
inferibed  to  Sir  Thomas  Aylefbury,  on  occafion  of  the  blazing  ftar 

which 
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85  Courage  and  fteel,  both  of  great  force. 
Prepar’d  for  better,  or  for  worfe. 

His  death-charg’d  piftols  he  did  fit  well, 
Drawn  out  from  life-preferving  victual. 
Thefe  being  prim’d,  with  force  he  labour’d 
90  To  free ’s  fword  from  retentive  fcabbard; 
And  after  many  a painful  pluck, 

From  rufty  durance  he  bail’d  tuck. 

Then  fhook  himfelf,  to  fee  that  prowefs 
In  fcabbard  of  his  arms  fat  loofe; 

95  And  rais’d  upon  his  defp’rate  foot. 

On  ftirrup-fide  he  gaz’d  about, 

Portending  blood,  like  blazing  (tar, 

The  beacon  of  approaching  war. 

which  appeared  before  the  death  of  King  James’s  Queen,  1(518, 
has  the  following  lines  : 

“ Hath  this  fame  Bar  been  objedt  of  the  wonder 
Of  our  forefathers,  fhall  the  fame  come  under 
The  fentence  of  our  nephews,  write,  and  fend, 

Or  elfe  this  ftar  a quarrel  doth  portend.” 

The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  they  portended  deftrudtion, 
“ Cometas  Graeci  vocant  noftri  crinitas  horrentes  crine  fanguineo, 
et  comarum  modo  in  vertice  hifpidas.  Diri  cometae,  quidni  ? 
Quia  crudelia  atque  immania,  famem,  bella,  clades,  caedes,  morbos, 
everfiones  urbium,  regionum  vaftitates,  hominum  interitus  porten- 
dere  creduntur,”  &c.  Plinii  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xi.  cap.  xxv.  Vid.  plura, 
Henrici  Meibomii  Not.  in  Witichind.  Annal.  Saxon.  Rer.  Germa- 
nic. tom.i.  p.691 5 Jo.MajorisHift.MajorisBritanniae,  lib.ii.  fol.27 5 
Turkifh  Spy,  vol.  vi.  bookiii.  letter  15.  vol.  viii.  b.  iv.  letter  6.  id. 
ib.  letter  8 Keil’s  Agronomical  Ledtures  1 7,  De  Cometis.  But 
this  opinion  is  bantered  by  Dr.  Harris,  Aftronomical  Dialogues, 
2d  edit.  p.  138.  See  an  account  of  the  leveral  blazing  liars  and 
comets  that  have  appeared  in  thefe  kingdoms,  in  Stow’s  Annals, 
paflim  ; Chronicon  Saxonicum,  by  the  prefent  Lord  Bifhop  of  Lon- 
don ; Dr.  Harris’s  Aftronomical  Dialogues,  p.  141.  Vid.  etiam  Kif- 
toriam  Cometarum  ab  anno  mundi  3483,  ad  annum  Chrifti  1618; 
Alftedii  Thefaur.  Chronologic,  edit.  102S,  p.  484—493,  inclu- 
five. 
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Ralpho  rode  on  with  no  lefs  fpeed 
ioo  Than  Hugo  in  the  foreft  did ; 

But  far  more  in  returning  made: 

For  now  the  foe  he  had  furvey’d. 

Rang’d*  as  to  him  they  did  appear. 

With  van,  main  battle,  wings,  and  rear. 
105  I’  th’  head  of  all  this  warlike  rabble, 
Crowdero  march’d,  expert  and  able. 

Inftead  of  trumpet  and  of  drum. 

That  makes  the  warrior’s  ftomach  come, 
Whofe  noife  whets  valour  fharp,  like  beer 

V.  99, 100.  Ralpho  rode  on  with  no  lefs  fpeed — Than  Hugo  in  the 
foreft  did7\  Thus  altered  in  the  edition  of  1 674, 

The  Squire  advanc’d  with  greater  fpeed 
Than  could  b’  expedted  from  his  deed. 

Redored  in  1704.  This  Hugo  was  fcout-mafler  to  Gondibert : 
when  he  and  his  party  of  hunters  were  in  danger  of  an  ambuf- 
cade,  from  Ofwald  and  his  forces,  he  fent  little  Hugo  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy.  See  Sir  William  Davenant’s  Gondibert,  4to 
edit,  book  i.  canto  ii.  dan.  66’,  67. 

LX  VI. 

“ The  Duke  this  falling  dorm  does  now  difcern. 

Bids  little  Hugo  fly,  but  ’tis  to  view 
The  foe,  and  their  firfl  count’nance  learn, 

Whilfl  Arm  he  in  a fquare  his  hunters  drew. 

LXVII. 

And  Hugo  foon,  light  as  his  courier's  heels, 

Was  in  their  faces  trottblefome  as  wind. 

And  like  to  it  fo  wingedly  he  wheels, 

ISlo  one  could  catch  what  all  with  trouble  dnd,”  &c. 

See  Sir  John  FaldafF s anfwer  to  Prince  John  of  Lancafler,  2d  part 
of  Henry  IV.  Shakefpeare’s  Works,  vol  iii  p 50g.  Sir  William 
Davenant  might  probably  borrow  this  thought  of  Hugo’s  fwiftnefs 
from  Titinius’s  anfwer  to  Caflius,  Shakefpeare’s  Julius  Csefar, 
adt  v.  vol.  vi.  p.  20,  who  orders  him  to  view  the  enemy. 

V.  101, 102.  But  'with  a great  deal  more  return  d — For  now  the 
foe  he  had  difcern  d.~\  In  the  two  Arfl  editions  of  1663. 
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no  By  thunder  turn’d  to  vinegar; 

(For  if  a trumpet  found,  or  drum  beat, 
Who  has  not  a month’s  mind  to  combat?) 
A fqueaking  engine  he  apply’d 
Unto  his  neck,  on  north-eaft  fide, 

1 1 Juft  where  the  hangman  does  difpofe. 

To  fpecial  friends,  the  knot  of  noofe: 

For  ’tis  great  grace,  when  ftatefmen  ftraight 
Difpatch  a friend,  let  others  wait. 

Flis  warped  ear  hung  o’er  the  firings, 

1 20  Which  was  but  foufe  to  chitterlings  : 

V.  105.  T tli  head  of  all  this  ’warlike  rabble  See  the  defcription 
of  Ofwald’s  warriors,  Gondibert,  book  i.  canto  ii.  ftan.70 — 
incluf. 

v.  106.  Croivdero  march'd,  expert  and  ablel]  So  called  from  croud, 
a fiddle.  This  was  one  Jackfon,  a milliner,  who  lived  in  the  New 
Exchange  in  the  Strand.  He  had  formerly  been  in  the  fervice  of 
the  Round-heads,  and  had  loft  a leg  in  it;  this  brought  him 
to  decay,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  fcrape  upon  a fiddle  from  one 
ale-houfe  to  another  for  his  bread.  Mr.  Bntler  very  judicionfly 
places  him  at  the  head  of  his  catalogue;  for  country  diverfions 
are  generally  attended  with  a fiddler,  or  bag-piper.  I would  ob- 
ferve  in  this  place,  that  we  have  the  exa£t  charafiters  of  the  ulual 
attendants  at  a bear-baiting  fully  drawn,  and  a catalogue  of  war- 
riors conformable  to  the  pra&ice  of  epic  poets.  (Mr.  B.) 

v.  113, 114.  A fqueaking  engine  he  apply  d — Unto  his  neck,  on  north - 
eajl  fide. ] Why  the  north-eaft  fide?  Do  fiddlers  always,  or  moft 
generally,  ftand  or  fit  according  to  the  points  of  the  compafs,  fo 
as  to  anfwer  this  defcription  ? No,  furely.  I lately  heard  an  in- 
genious explication  of  this  palfage,  taken  from  the  pofition  of  a 
body  when  it  is  buried,  which  being  always  the  head  to  the  weft, 
and  the  feet  to  the  eaft,  confequently  the  left  fide  of  the  neck, 
that  part  where  the  fiddle  is  ufually  placed,  muft  be  due  north- 
eaft.  (Mr.  B.)  Perhaps  the  fiddler  and  company  were  marching' 
towards  the  eaft,  which  would  occafion  the  fame  pofition  of  the 
fiddle. 

v.  115,  11 6.  Juft  •where  the  hangman  does  difpofe, — To  fpecial 
f fiends,  the  knot  of  noofe  l]  The  noofe,  I am  told,  is  always  placed 
under  the  left  ear. 
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For  guts,  fome  write,  ere  they  are  fodden. 
Are  fit  for  mufic,  or  for  pudding: 

From  whence  men  borrow  every  kind 
Of  minftrelfy,  by  firing  or  wind. 

His  grifly  beard  was  long  and  thick, 

With  which  he  ftrung  his  fiddle-ftick: 

For  he  to  horfe-tail  fcorn’d  to  owe 
For  what  on  his  own  chin  did  grow. 

v.  121,  122,  123,  124.  For  guts,  fome  'write,  ere  they  are  fodden , 
—Are  fit  for  mufic,  or  for  pudding : — Fro?n  whence  men  borrow  evry 
hind — Of  minftrelfy,  by  firing  or  wind.']  This  thought  probably  was 
borrowed  from  the  following  words  of  an  humorous  writer:  u Sed 
hie  maxime  ardua  a Willichio  movetur  quseftio,  an  in  his  crepiti- 
bus  poflit  efle  raulica  ? ad  quam  fecundum  ilium  magiftraliter,  et 
refolutive  refpondemus ; efle  in  diphthongis  maxime  non  quidem 
earn  quae  fit  voce  per  ejus  inflrumenta  aut  impulfu  rei  cujufpiam 
fonorae,  ut  fit  in  chordis  citharae,  vel  tefludinis,  vel  pfalterii;  fed 
quae  fit  fpiritu,  ficuti  per  tubam  et  tibiam  redditur.  Quapropter 
hie  non  eft  harmonica,  vel  Pi xppxij,  fed  organica  mufica  : in  qua 
ut  in  aliis,  leges  componendi  et  canendi  non  difficulter,  exagitare 
et  confarcinari  poifent;  ita  ut  acuti  et  puellares  primo  loco,  poft 
illas  mediae  vel  civiles,  aniles  aut  vetulares : ultimo  graves  vel  viriles 
rufticorum  ftatuerentur,  non  fecus  ac  Diatonico  canendi  genere  per 
Pythagoream  dimenfionem  difpofitum  eft.”  Vid.  Facet.  Facetiar. 

Fafcic.  Nov.  1(557,  De  Peditu,  f.  2Q,  p.  30.  “In  mufico- 

rum  gratiam,  quaeritur,  quot  fint  genera  crepituum  fecundum  dif- 
ferentiam  foni  ? Relp.  62.  Nam,  ficuti  Cardanus  oftendit,  podex 
quatuor  modis  ftmplicibus  crepitum  format;  acutum,  gravem, 
reflexum,  et  liberum ; ex  quibus  compofitis  fiunt  modi  58,quibus 
additis  quatuor  fimplicibus,  erunt  ex  prolationis  differentia  6 2 
crepituum  genera.  Qui  volet  computet.”  Id.  ib.  p.  42.  The  merry 
author  of  a trad,  entitled,  The  Benefit  of  F-~t-ng  explained, 
p.  11,  has  improved  this  whim fical  opinion,  by  obferving,  “That 
Dr.  Blow,  in  his  treatife  of  the  Fundamentals  of  Mufic,  aflerts, 
that  the  firft  difeovery  of  harmony  was  owing  to  an  obfervation 
of  perfons  of  different  fizes  founding  different  notes  in  mufic  by 
f—  t-ng.  For  while  one  f-  t-d  in  B fa-b-mi,  another  was  obferved 
to  anfwer  in  F-faut,  and  make  that  agreeable  concord  called  a 
fifth;  whence  the  mufical  part  had  the  name  of  bum-fiddle. 
And  the  firft  invention  of  the  double-curtail  was  owing  to  this 
obfervation.  By  this  rule  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  form  a 
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Chiron,  the  four-legg’d  bard,  had  both 
130  A beard  and  tail  of  his  own  growth; 

And  yet  by  authors  ’tis  averr’d, 

He  made  ufe  only  of  his  beard. 

In  Staffordfhire,  where  virtuous  worth 
Does  raife  the  minftreliy,  not  birth; 

135  Where  bulls  do  chufe  the  boldeft  king, 

And  ruler,  o’er  the  men  of  firing; 

f-t-ng  contort,  by  ranging  perfons  of  different  fizes  in  order,  as 
you  would  a ring  of  bells,  or  fet  of  organ -pipes;  which  enter- 
tainment would  prove  much  more  diverting  round  a tea-table  than 
the  ufual  one  of  fcandal ; fince  the  fweetetl  mufic  is  allowed  to 
proceed  from  the  guts.  Then  that  lady  will  be  reckoned  the  mod 
agreeable  in  converfation  who  is  the  readied  at  reportee ; and  to 
have  a good  report  behind  her  back  would  be  allowed  a drong 
argument  of  her  merit.”  Vives  makes  mention  of  a perfon  in  his 
time  who  could  f — t in  tune:  Montaigne’s  Elfays,  book  i.  ch.xx. 
p.  120,  edit.  1711  : and  I have  heard  of  a mader  upon  the  flute, 
who,  upon  concluding  a tune,  generally  founded  an  odave  with 
his  b -k-f— e.  See  Spedator’s  differtation  upon  the  cat-call, 
No.  061. 

v.  129.  Chiron , the  four -leg g d hard7\  * Chiron,  a Centaur,  fon 
to  Saturn  and  Phillyris,  living  in  the  mountains,  where,  being 
much  given  to  hunting,  he  became  very  knowing  in  the  virtues 
of  plants,  and  one  of  the  mod  famous  phyficians  of  his  time.  He 
imparted  his  lkill  to  iEfculapius,  and  was  afterwards  Apollo’s  go- 
vernor, until,  being  wounded  by  Hercules,  and  defiring  to  die, 
Jupiter  placed  him  in  heaven,  where  he  forms  the  fign  of  Sagit- 
tarius, or  the  Archer.  Vid.  Diodori  Siculi  Rer.  Antiquar.  lib.  v. 
p.  107  ; Aldedii  Thefaur.  Chron.  p.  2 55. 

v.  134.  Does  raife  the  minf  reify. ] See  Dr.  Plot’s  Staffordfhire, 
p.  430,  for  the  whole  ceremony ; and  an  account  of  the  charter 
for  incorporating  the  mindrels,  Manley’s  interpreter.  See  more, 
Spelmanni  Gloffarium,  edit.  1004,  p.  412;  The  Rhime  of 
Sir  Thopas,  Chaucer’s  Works,  folio  07 ; Chaucer’s  Manciple’s 
Tale,  folio  84.  Mindrels  were  not  held  in  fo  high  edeem  in  all 
ages  and  places;  for,  by  4th  Hen.  IV.  cap.  xxvii.  it  is  enaded, 
that  to  efehew  many  difeafes  and  mifehiefs  which  have  happened 
before  this  time  in  the  land  of  Wales,  by  many  waders,  rhimers, 
mindrels,  and  other  vagabonds,  it  is  ordained,  That,  no  mader 
rhimer,  mindrel,  nor  vagabond,  be  in  any  wife  fudained  in  the  land 
of  Wales.  Pryn’s  Hidrio-maftix,,  parti,  p.493. 
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(As  once  in  Perfia,  ’tis  faid, 

Kings  weixproclaim’d  by  a horfe  that  neigh’d) 
He,  bravely  vent’ ring  at  a crown, 

] 40  By  chance  of  war  was  beaten  down, 

And  wounded  fore:  his  leg,  then  broke, 
Had  got  a deputy  of  oak: 

For  when  a fhin  in  fight  is  cropp’d, 

The  knee  with  one  of  timber’s  propp’d, 
145  Efteem’d  more  honourable  than  the  other. 
And  takes  place,  tho’  the  younger  brother. 

Next  march’d  brave  Orfin,  famous  for 
Wife  condud:  and  fuccefs  in  war: 

A fkilful  leader  {tout,  fevere, 


V.  137.  Hs  once  in  Perjia , 'tis  faid , — Kings  were  proclaivid  by  a 
horfethat  neigh'd  ] Dari  ns  was  declared  King  of  Perfia  in  this  man- 
ner, as  is  related  by  Herodotus,  lib  iii.  and  from  him  by  Dean 
Prideaux,  Connedt.  fub  ann.  521.  “ Seven  princes  (of  whom  Da- 
rius was  one)  having  flain  the  ufurpers  of  the  crown  of  Perlia, 
entered  into  confultation  amorg  themfelves  about  fettling  of  the 
government,  and  agreed,  that  the  monarchy  fhould  be  continued 
in  the  fame  manner  as  it  had  been  ettablifhed  by  Cyrus ; and  that, 
for  the  determining  which  of  them  fhould  be  the  Monarch,  they 
fhould  meet  on  horfeback  the  next  morning,  againtt  the  rifi r.g 
of  the  fun,  at  a place  appointed  for  that  purpofe;  and  that  he 
whofe  horfe  fhould  firft  neigh  fhould  be  king.  The  groom  of  Da- 
rius, being  informed  of  what  was  agreed  on,  made  ufe  of  a device 
which  fecured  the  crown  to  his  matter;  for,  the  night  before, 
having  tied  a mare  to  the  place  where  they  were  the  next  morn- 
ing to  meet,  he  brought  Darius’s  horfe  thither,  and  put  him  to 
cover  the  mare,  and  therefore,  as  loon  as  the  princes  came  thi- 
ther at  the  time  appointed,  Darius's  horfe,  at  the  fight  of  the 
place,  remembering  the  mare,  ran  thither,  and  neighed,  where- 
on he  was  forthwith  faluted  King  by  the  reft,  and  accordingly 
placed  on  the  throne.” 

v.  141,  142-  his  leg  then  broke , — Had  got  a deputy  of  oak.~\ 

See  Pinkethman’s  Jetts,  p.  Q8,  and  Joe  Miller’s.  I have  heard  of 
a brave  fea-officer,  who  having  loft;  a leg  and  an  arm  in  the  fer- 
vice,  once  ordered  the  hoftler,  upon  his  travels,  to  unbuckle  his 

leg- 
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i ijo  Now  marfhal  to  the  champion  bear. 

With  truncheon  tipp’d  with  iron  head. 

The  warrior  to  the  lifts  he  led; 

With  folemn  march  and  ftately  pace, 

But  far  more  grave  and  folemn  face. 

155  Grave  as  the  Emperor  of  Pegu, 

Or  Spanifh  potentate  Don  Diego. 

This  leader  was  of  knowledge  great. 

Either  for  charge,  or  for  retreat. 

He  knew  when  to  fall  on  pell-mell, 

160  To  fall  back  and  retreat  as  well. 

So  lawyers,  left  the  bear  defendant, 

And  plantiff  dog,  fhould  make  an  end  on’t, 

leg,  which  he  did  ; then  he  bid  him  unfcrew  his  arm,  which  was 
made  of  fteel,  which  he  did,  bat  feemingly  furprifed  j which  the 
officer  perceiving,  he  bid  him  unfcrew  his  neck,  at  which  the 
hoftler  fcoured  off,  taking  him  for  the  devil.  See  the  bravery  of 
one  of  Montrofe’s  foldiers  upon  lofing  a leg  in  the  battle  of  Aber- 
deen, 1644,  Impartial  Examination  of  Mr.  Neale’s  4th  vol.  of  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Puritans,  p.  80. 

v.  14 6.  And  takes  place,  thd  the  younger  brother .]  Alluding  to  the 
aukward  Reps  a man  with  a wooden  leg  makes  in  walking,  who 
always  fets  it  firft.  (Mr.  W.) 

v.  147.  Next  march'd  brave  OrJin-~\  Next  followed , in  the  two 
firft  editions  of  1063.  Jofhua  Gofi-ling,  who  kept  bears  at  Paris- 
Garden  in  Southwark , however,  fays  Sir  Roger,  he  flood  hard 
and  faft  for  the  Rump  parliament.  (Mr.  B.)  See  an  account  of 
Orfin  the  bearward,  in  Ben  Jonfon’s  Mafque  of  Augurs. 

v.  155.  Grave  as  the  Emperor  of  Pegu.]  See  Purchafe’s  Pilgrims, 
vol  v.  b.  v.  chap.  iv.  Mandelfo’s  and  Olearius’s  Travels. 

V.  1 56.  Or  Spanifh  potentate  Don  Diego.]  See  an  account  of  Spa- 
nifli  gravity,  Lady’s  Travels  into  Spain,  part  i.  p.  144, 1 66,  5th 
edition. 

v.  159,  lfiO.  Thus  altered  in  the  edition  of  1674: 

Knew  when  t’  engage  his  bear  pell-mell. 

And  when  to  bring  him  off  as  well. 

Pell-mell , i.  e.  confufedly,  without  order.  Fr.  of  pelet  locks  of 
wool,  and  tnele , mixed  together. 


v.  167. 
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Do  ftave  and  tail  with  writs  of  error, 
Reverfe  of  judgment,  and  demurrer, 

165  To  let  them  breathe  a while,  and  then 
Cry  Whoop,  and  fet  them  on  again. 

As  Romulus  a wolf  did  rear. 

So  he  w^as  dry-nurs’d  by  a bear. 

That  fed  him  with  the  purchas’d  prey 
170  Of  many  a fierce  and  bloody  fray; 


v.  167.  As  Romulus  a 'wolf  did  rear.]  te  Romulus  and  Rhemus 
were  faid  to  have  been  nurfed  by  a wolf  5 Telephus,  the  fon  of 
Hercules,  by  a hind  j Peleus,  the  fon  of  Neptune,  by  a mare  j and 
iEgifthus  by  a goat : not  that  they  had  adtually  fucked  fuch  crea- 
tures as  fome  fimpletons  have  imagined  $ but  their  nurfes  had 
been  of  fuch  a nature  and  temper,  and  infufed  fuch  into  them.’* 
Speftator,  No.  246. 

v.  168.  So  he  was  dry-nurs'd  ly  a hear.]  i.  e.  maintained  by  the 
diverflon  which  his  bear  afforded  the  rabble.  (Mr.W.)  He  might 
likewife  have  the  romantic  Rory  of  Orfon’s  being  fuckled  by  a bear 
in  view  j fee  Hiftory  of  Valentine  and  Orfon,  chap.  iv.  Mr.  Mot- 
traye,  in  his  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  iii.  1722,  p.  203,  gives 
fome  remarkable  inftances  of  children  expofed  by  their  unnatural 
parents,  that  were  nurfed  by  bears,  and  walked  on  their  hands 
and  feet,  and  roared  like  them,  and  fled  the  fight  of  men. 

v.  1 72.  In  military  Garden  Paris.]  In  Southwark,  fo  called  from 
its  pofleffor  j it  was  the  place  where  bears  were  formerly  baited: 
See  John  Field’s  Declaration  of  God’s  Judgment  at  Paris-Garden, 
and  Mr.  Stubbs’s  Anatomy  of  Abufes,  againft  bear-baiting,  p.  133, 
134,  135 j Pryn’s  Hiflrio-maftix,  parti,  p.563. 

v.  173.  For  foldiers  heretofore  did  growl]  This  is  a fatire  on  the 
London  butchers,  who  formed  a great  body  in  the  militia. 
(Mr.W.) 

v.  177.  For  licenfing  a new  invention.]  This  and  the  following 
lines  are  fully  explained  in  Boccalini’s  Advert,  from  Parnaflus, 
centi.  adv.  xvi.  p. 27.  edit.  1656,  which  begins  thus:  “ Am- 
bafladors  from  all  the  gardeners  in  the  world  are  come  to  the 
court,  who  have  acquainted  his  Majefty,  that  were  it  either  from 
the  bad  condition  of  their  feed,  the  naughtinefs  of  the  foil,  or 
from  evil  celeftial  influences,  fo  great  abundance  of  weeds  grew  up 
in  their  gardens,  as,  not  being  any  longer  able  to  undergo  the 
charges  they  were  at  in  weeding  them  out,  and  of  cleanfing  their 
gardens,  they  fbould  be  enforced  either  to  give  them  over,  or  elfe 

to 
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Bred  up,  where  difcipline  moft  rare  is, 

In  military  Garden-Faris. 

For  foldiers  heretofore  did  grow 
#In  gardens,  juft  as  weeds  do  now; 

175  Until  fome  fplay-foot  politicians 
T’  Apollo  offered  up  petitions, 

For  licenfing  a new  invention 

Th’  had  found  out  of  an  antique  engine, 


to  inhance  the  price  of  their  pumpions,  ’ cabbages,  and  other 
herbs,  nnlefs  his  Majefty  would  help  them  to  fome  inftrument, 
by  means  whereof  they  might  not  be  at  fuch  exceflive  charge 
in  keeping  their  gardens.  His  Majefty  did  much  wonder  at  the 
gardeners  foolifh  requeft,  and,  being  full  of  indignation,  anfwered 
their  ambafladors,  that  they  fhould  tell  thofe  that  fent  them, 
that  they  fhould  ufe  their  accuftomed  manual  inftruments,  their 
fpades  and  mattocks,  for  no  better  could  be  found  or  wifhed  for, 
and  ceafe  from  demanding  fuch  impertinent  things.  The  am- 
bafladors  did  then  courageoufly  reply,  that  they  made  this  re- 
queft, being  moved  thereunto  by  the  great  benefit  which  they 
faw  his  Majefty  had  been  pleafed  to  grant  to  princes,  who,  to 
purge  their  ftates  from  evil  weeds  and  feditious  plants,  which,  to 
the  great  misfortune  of  good  men,  do  grow  there  in  fuch  abun- 
dance, had  obtained  the  miraculous  inftruments  of  drum  and 
trumpet,  at  the  found  whereof  mallows,  henbane,  dog-caul,  and 
other  pernicious  plants,  of  unufeful  perfons,  do  of  themfelves 
willingly  forfake  the  ground,  to  make  room  for  lettuce,  burnet, 
forrel,  and  other  ufeful  herbs  of  artificers  and  citizens,  and  wither 
of  themfelves  and  die,  amongll  the  braked  and  brambles,  out  of 
the  garden  (their  country),  the  which  they  did  much  prejudice} 
and  that  the  gardeners  would  efteem  it  a great  happinefs,  if  they 
could  obtain  fuch  an  inftrument  from  his  Majefty.  To  this  Apollo 
anfwered.  That  if  princes  could  as  eafily  difcern  feditious  men, 
and  fuch  as  were  unworthy  to  live  in  this  world’s  garden,  as  gar- 
deners might  know  nettles  and  henbane  from  fpinnage  and  let- 
tuce, he  would  have  only  given  them  halters  and  axes  for  their 
inftruments,  which  are  the  true  pick-axes,  by  which  the  feditious 
herbs  (vagabonds  which,  being  but  the  ufelefs  luxuries  of  hu- 
man fecundity,  deferve  not  to  eat  bread)  may  be  rooted  up.  But 
fince  all  men  were  made  after  the  fame  manner,  fo  as  the  good 
could  not  be  known  from  the  bad  by  the  leaves  of  face,  or  ftalks 
of  ftature,  the  inftruments  of  drum  and  trumpet  were  granted 
for  public  peace  fake  to  princes,  the  found  whereof  was  cheerfully 
Vol.  I.  I fol- 
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To  root  out  all  the  weeds  that  grow 
180  In  public  gardens  at  a blow. 

And  leave th’  herbs  Handing.  Quoth  Sir  Sun, 
My  friends,  that  is  not  to  be  done, 

Not  done!  quoth  ftatefmen;yes,an’tpleafeyc. 
When  ’tis  once  known,  you' 11  fay  ’tis  eafy. 
185  Why  then  let’s  know  it,  quoth  Apollo: 
We’ll  beat  a drum,  and  they’ll  all  follow. 
A drum!  (quoth  Phoebus),  troth  that’s  true, 
A pretty  invention,  quaint  and  new. 

But  though  of  voice  and  inftrument 
190  We  are  th’  undoubted  prefident; 

We  fuch  loud  mufic  do  not  profefs. 

The  devil’s  matter  of  that  office. 

Where  it  muft  pafs,  if ’t  be  a drum, 

He’ll  fign  it  with  Cler.  Pari.  Dom.  Com. 
195  To  him  apply  yourfelves,  and  he 

followed  by  fuch  plants  as  took  delight  in  dying,  to  the  end  that, 
by  the  frequent  ufe  of  gibbets,  wholefome  herbs  fhould  not  be  ex- 
tirpated, inftead  of  fuch  as  were  venomous.  The  ambaifadors 
would  have  replied  again,  but  Apollo,  with  much  indignation, 
bid  them  hold  their  peace,  and  charged  them  to  be  gone  from 
Parnalfus  with  all  fpeed  ; for  it  was  altogether  impertinent  and 
ridiculous  to  compare  the  purging  of  the  world  from  feditious 
fpirits  with  the  weeding  of  noifome  herbs  out  of  a garden.” 

v.  185.  Apollo .]  Apollo,  the  God  of  mulic,  fuppofed  by 

fome  to  be  Jubal,  the  fon  of  Lamech,  the  father  of  all  fuch  as 
handle  the  harp  and  organ,  Gen.  iv.  21. 

v.  194.  Cler.  Pari.  Dom.  Corn."]  The  Houfe  of  Commons, 

even  before  the  Rump  had  murdered  the  King  and  expelled  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  ufurped  many  branches  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  particularly  this  for  granting  licenfes  for  new  inventions ; 
which  licenfes,  as  well  as  their  orders,  were  ligned  by  the  clerk 
of  the  Houfe  5 having  borrowed  the  method  of  drums  from  Boc- 

calini. 
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Will  foon  difpatch  you  for  his  fee. 

They  did  fo,  but  it  prov’d  fo  ill, 

Th’  had  better  let  ’em  grow  there  {till. 
But,  to  refume  what  we  difcourfmg 
500  Were  on  before,  that  is,  {lout  Orfin; 

That  which  fo  oft  by  fundry  writers 
Has  been  apply’d  t’  almoft  all  fighters, 
More  juftly  may  b’  afcrib’d  to  this. 

Than  any  other  warrior,  ( viz .J 
505  None  ever  a£led  both  parts  bolder. 

Both  of  a chieftain  and  a foldier. 

He  was  of  great  defcent,  and  high 
For  fplendor  and  antiquity. 

And  from  celeftial  origin 
510  Deriv’d  himfelf  in  a right  fine; 

Not  as  the  ancient  heroes  did. 

Who,  that  their  bafe  births  might  be  hid. 


calini,  who  makes  Apollo  fend  the  inventor  of  this  engine  to  the 
devil,  by  whom  he  fuppoles  that  Houfe  of  Commons  to  be  go- 
verned. (Dr.  B.) 

v.  201 . That  'which  fo  oft  by  fundry  writers.^  A fa  tire  on  com- 
mon chara&ers  of  hiltorians.  (Mr.W.) 

v.  211.  Not  as  the  ancient  heroes  didi]  This  is  one  inflance  of  the 
author’s  making  great  things  little,  though  his  talent  lay  chiefly 
the  other  way.  (Mr.  D.) 

v.  212.  Who,  that  their  bafe  births  might  be  hid.~\  This  foible  has 
but  too  often  prevailed  with  perfons  of  infamous  chara6ters,  even 
in  low  life.  Several  inflances  are  given  by  Sir  Roger  L’Eflrange : 
one  in  his  refle&ion  upon  Fab.  230,  firfl  volume,  where  he  men- 
tions a Frenchwoman  that  flood  up  for  the  honour  of  her  family, 
“ Her  coat  (fhe  faid)  was  quartered  with  the  arms  of  France, 
which  was  fo  far  true,  that  fhe  had  the  flower  de  luce  fiamped 
(we  mufl  not  fay  branded)  upon  her  fhoulder.”  A fecond  inflance 
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(Knowing  they  were  of  doubtful  gender, 
And  that  they  came  in  at  a windore) 

215  Made  Jupiter  himfelf,  and  others 

O’  th’  gods,  gallants  to  their  own  mothers. 
To  get  on  them  a race  of  champions 
(Of  which  old  Homer  firft  made  lampoons); 
Arftophylax  in  northern  fphere 
22,0  Was  his  undoubted  anceftor: 

From  him  his  great  forefathers  came. 

And  in  all  ages  bore  his  name. 

he  gives,  Reflexion  upon  Atfop’s  1 18th  fable,  vol.  i.  of  the  Boaft- 
ing  Mule,  where  he  tells  us  of  a Spaniard  that  was  wonderfully 
upon  the  huff  about  his  extraction,  and  would  needs  prove  himfelf 
of  fuch  a family  by  the  fpelling  of  his  name.  A cavalier,  in  com- 
pany with  whom  he  had  the  controverfy,  very  civilly  yielded  him 
the  point,  “ For  (fays  he)  I have  examined  the  records  of  a cer- 
tain houfe  of  correction,  and  I find  your  grandfather  was  whipped 
there  by  that  name.”  A third,  vol.  ii.  fab.  142,  of  a gentleman- 
thief,  under  fentence  of  death  for  a robbery  upon  the  highway, 
who  petitioned  for  the  right  hand  in  the  cart  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution. And  of  a gentleman  cobbler,  who  charged  his  fon  at  his 
death  to  maintain  the  honour  of  his  family.  Spectator,  No.  630. 
See  more  vol.  ii.  fab.  46  3 Boccalini’s  Marquis  j and  Ben  Jonfon's 
Explorata,  or  Difcoveries,  p.  90. 

v.  218.  Of  'which  old  Homer  firf.  made  lampoons. Several  of  the 
Grecian  and  Trojan  heroes  are  reprefented  by  Homer  as  vainly 
boafting  of  their  births,  when  they  fhould  have  been  in  the  heat 
of  action;  and  amongft  thefe  Diomed,  in  Iliad  xiv.  1. 124,  tsfc. 

A youth,  who  from  the  mighty  Tydeus  fprings, 

May  fpeak  to  counfels,  and  alfembled  kings. 

Hear  then  in  me  the  great  Oenides’  fon, 

Whofe  honour’d  duft  (his  race  of  glory  run) 

Lies  whelm’d  in  ruins  of  the  Theban  wall. 

Brave  in  his  life,  and  glorious  in  his  fall.” 

Thus  Idomeneus,  Iliad  xiii.  564,  &c. 

“ From  Jove,  enamour’d  of  a mortal  dame. 

Great  Minos,  guardian  of  his  country,  came: 

Deucalion,  blamelefs  prince ! was  Minos’  heir. 

His  firft-born  I,  the  third  from  Jupiter.” 


Pope. 


Pope. 

And 
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Learned  he  was  in  med’c’nal  lore, 

For  by  his  fide  a pouch  he  wore, 

22$  Replete  with  ftrange  hermetic  powder. 

That  wounds  nine  miles  point-blank  would 
By  fkilful  chymift,  with  great  coft,  [folder. 
Extracted  from  a rotten  poll: ; 

But  of  a heav’nlier  influence 
2$ o Than  that  which  mountebanks  difpenfe; 
Tho’  by  Promethean  fire  made, 

As  they  do  quack  that  drive  that  trade. 

And  /Eneas  does  the  fame,  Iliad  xx.  245,  &c.  when  he  is  going 
tc  engage  Achilles,  who  had  infulted  him. 

“ To  this  Anchifes’  fon  : — Such  words  employ 
To  one  that  fears  thee,  fome  unwarlike  boy ; 

Such  we  difdain  : the  beft  may  be  defy’d 
With  mean  reproaches,  and  unmanly  pride, 

Unworthy  the  high  race  from  which  we  came, 

Proclaim'd  fo  loudly  by  the  voice  of  Fame; 

Each  from  illuflrious  fathers  draws  his  line, 

Each  goddefs-born,  half  human,  half  divine. 

Thetis’  this  day,  or  Venus’  offspring  dies, 

And  tears  fl i all  trickle  from  ceieftial  eyes.”  Pope. 

v.  21Q.  Arftophylax  in  northern  fphere.~\  A ftar  near  Urfa  Major, 
called  Bootes.  Septentriones  autem  fequitur  ArCtophylax,  vulgo 
qui  dicitur  effe  Bootes.”  Cic.  de  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  ii.  Op.  Philof. 
p.  210.  edit.  R.  Stephan.  1538. 

v.  231.  Though  by  Promethean  fire  made. ] * Prometheus  was  the 
fon  of  Iapetus,  and  brother  of  Atlas,  concerning  whom  the  poets 
have  feigned,  that,  having  firfl:  formed  men  of  the  earth  and  water, 
he  hole  tire  from  heaven  to  put  life  into  them  5 and  that  having 
thereby  difpleafed  Jupiter,  he  commanded  Vulcan  to  tie  him 
to  Mount  Caucafus  with  iron  chains,  and  that  a vulture  fhould 
prey  upon  his  liver  continually.  But  the  truth  of  the  ftory  is,  that 
Prometheus  was  an  aftrologer,  and  conftant  in  obferving  the  ftars 
upon  that  mountain,  and  that,  among  other  things,  he  found  out 
the  art  of  making  tire,  either  by  the  means  of  a flint,  or  by  con- 
tracting the  fun-beams  in  a glafs.  Bochart  will  have  Magog  in. 
the  Scripture  to  be  the  Prometheus  of  the  Pagans.  He  here  and 
before  farcaflically  derides  thofe  who  were  great  admirers  of  the 
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For,  as  when  flovens  do  amifs 
At  others  doors,  by  ftool  or  pifs, 

235  The  learned  write,  a red-hot  fpit 
B’ing  prudently  apply’ d to  it. 

Will  convey  mifchief  from  the  dung 
Unto  the  part  that  did  the  wrong: 
So  this  did  healing,  and  as  fure 


fympathetic  powder  and  weapon-falve,  -which  were  in  great  re- 
pute in  thofe  days,  and  much  promoted  by  the  great  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  who  wrote  a treatife  ex  profejfo  on  that  fubjeft,  and  L be- 
lieve thought  what  he  wrote  to  be  true,  which  fince  has  been  almoft 
exploded  out  of  the  world.  “ There  is  an  old  heathen  ftory,”  fays 
Dr.  Swift,  Intelligencer,  No.  14,  “ That  Prometheus,  who  was  a 
potter  of  Greece,  took  a frolic  to  turn  all  the  clay  in  his  (hop  into 
men  and  women,  feparating  the  fine  from  the  coarfe,  in  order  to 
diftinguifli  the  fexes.  It  was  pleafant  enough  to  fee  with  what 
contrivance  and  order  he  difpofed  of  his  journeymen  in  their  fe- 
veral  apartments,  and  how  judicioufly  he  afiigned  each  of  them 
his  work,  according  to  his  natural  capacities  and  talents,  fo  that 
every  member  and  part  of  the  human  frame  was  finilhed  with  the 
utmoft  exadlnefs  and  beauty.  In  one  chamber  you  might  fee 
a leg-fnaper,  in  another  a fkull-roller,  in  a third  an  arm-Aretcher, 
in  the  fourth  a gut-winder ; for  each  workman  was  diftinguifhed 
by  a proper  term  of  art,  fuch  as  a knuckle-turner,  tooth-grinder, 
rib-cooper,  mufcle-maker,  tendon-drawer,  paunch -blower,  vein- 
brancher,  and  fuch  like.  But  Prometheus  himfelf  made  the 
eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  heart,  which,  becaufe  of  their  nice  and 
their  intricate  Arudture,  were  chiefly  the  bufinefs  of  a matter 
workman.  Befides  this,  he  completed  the  whole  by  fitting  and 
joining  the  feveral  parts  together,  according  to  the  belt  fymmetry 
and  proportion.  The  flatues  are  now  upon  their  legs:  life,  the 
chief  ingredient,  is  wanting:  Prometheus  takes  a ferula  in  his 
hand  (a  reed  in  the  ifland  Chios,  having  an  old  pith),  fteals  up 
the  back  flairs  to  Apollo’s  lodging,  lights  it  clandeftinely  at  the 
chariot  of  the  fun  ; fo  down  he  creeps  upon  his  tiptoes  to  his 
warehoufe,  and  in  a very  few  minutes,  by  the  application  of  the 
flame  to  the  noflrils  of  his  clay  images,  fets  them  all  a ftalking  and 
flaring  through  one  another,  but  entirely  inlenfible  of  what  they 
were  doing  : They  looked  fo  like  the  latter  end  of  a Lord  Mayor’s 
feaft,  he  could  not  bear  the  fight  of  them.  He  then  faw  it  was 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  give  them  paflions,  or  life  would  bean  in- 
fipid  thing  5 and  fo,  from  the  fuperabundance  of  them  in  other 
animals,  he  culls  out  enough  for  his  purpofe,  which  he  blended 
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540  As  that  did  mifchief  this  would  cure. 

Thus  virtuous  Orfin  was  endu’d 
With  learning,  conduct,  fortitude. 
Incomparable:  And  as  the  prince 
Of  poets,  Homer,  fung  long  fince, 

545  A fkilful  leech  is  better  far 

Than  half  a hundred  men  of  war; 

and  tempered  fo  well  before  infufion,  that  his  men  and  women 
became  the  raoft  amiable  creatures  that  thought  can  conceive.” 
Vid.  Horat.  lib.  i.  od.iii;  Mr.  Fenton’s  Notes  upon  Waller,  p.  165 
Notes  on  Creech’s  Lucretius,  p.  6663  Spe&ator,  No.  211. 

v.  233,  234,  235.  For , as  'when  Jlovens  do  amifs — At  others  doors , 
ly fioolor  pifs, — The  learned  write,  a red-hot J pit , &c.]  A banter 
upon  Sir  Kenelm  Digby’s  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Cure  of  Wounds 
by  Sympathy,  1660,  p.  127,  where  the  reader  may  meet  with  a 
fuller  account  of  this  whimfical  experiment.  Aulus  Gellius  takes 
notice,  that  there  wras  a place  in  Lome  where  it  was  not  lawful 
to  fpit.  Vid.  Syllog.  iii.  Jo.  Bapt.  Pii,  cap.  xi.  “ De  loco  Romae 
ubi  fpuere  non  licebat.”  Gruteri  Fax  Artium,  tom.i.  p.405;  and 
the  romantic  Sir  John  Maundevile,  that,  in  fome  provinces  of  the 
Tartars,  it  was  death  to  make  water  in  a houfe  inhabited.  Tra- 
vels, edit.  1727,  p.  300. 

v.  238.  IJnto  the  part,  &c.]  Unto  the  Ireecli , in  the  two  frit  edi- 
tions  1003. 

v.  243,  244,  245,  246.  — and  as  the  prince — Of  poets.  Ho  - 

mer,fung  long  fince, — A fkilful  leech  is  letter  far — Than  half  a hun- 
dred men  of  war.]  Homer  fpeaks  this  upon  Machaon’s  being- 
wounded. 

lrjlpo$  yoig  otvr.p  -zzroAAwy  avra.£;iQJ  ccXXov.  Iliad,  A.  1.514. 

“ A wife  phyfician,  {kill’d  our  wounds  to  heal, 

Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weal.”  Pope. 

Mr.  Spenfer  ufes  the  word  leech  in  this  fenfe. 

“ Her  words  prevail’d,  and  then  the  learned  leech 
His  cunning  hand  ’gan  to  his  wounds  to  lay. 

And  all  things  elfe,  the  which  his  art  did  teach  5 
Which  having  feen  from  thence  arofe  away 
The  mother  ot  dread  darknefs,  and  let  Hay 
Aveugle’s  fon  there  in  the  leech’s  cure.” 

Fairy  Queen,  book  i.  canto  v.  § 44. 
See  Sir  John  Maundevile’s  Travels,  edit.  1727,  p.  210  3 and  War- 
ner’s Albion’s  England,  p.  242.  And  both  Chaucer  and  Spenfer 
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So  he  appear’d,  and  by  his  fkill, 

No  lefs  than  dint  of  fword,  could  kill. 

The  gallant  Bruin  march’d  next  him, 

250  With  vifage  formidably  grim, 

And  rugged  as  a Saracen, 

Or  Turk  of  Mahomet’s  own  kin ; 

Clad  in  a mantle  delle  guerre 
Of  rough  impenetrable  fur; 

555  And  in  his  nofe  like  Indian  king, 

He  wore,  for  ornament,  a ring; 

About  his  neck  a threefold  gorget. 

As  rough  as  trebled  leathern  target; 

Armed,  as  heralds  cant,  and  langued, 

2,60  Or,  as  the  vulgar  fay,  fharp-fangued : 

For  as  the  teeth  in  beafts  of  prey 

Are  fwords,  with  which  they  fight  in  fray, 

ufe  the  word  leech  for  the  fpiritual  phyfician;  fee  Chaucer’s  Par- 
doner’s Tale,  edit.  1602,  folio  62  ; Sompner’s  Tale,  fol.  40 5 Ro- 
maunt  of  the  Rofe,  folio  121,  12 ();  Spenfer’s  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 
canto  x.  Ran.  22.  Farriers  were  called  horfe  leeches , J.  Taylor’s 
Works,  p.44,  88;  Ben  Jonfon’s  Tale  of  a Tub,  a6t  iv.  feene  i. 
p.  94.  And  perfons  lkilled  in  the  diftempers  of  cows,  and  other 
horned  cattle,  are,  in  feveral  counties,  to  this  day  called  coxv- 
leeches. 

v.  2 57-  ■ Gorget.~\  A neck  piece  of  plate,  worn  by  the  of- 
ficers of  foot  foldiers.  Bailey. 

v.  259. and  langued. ] Langued  ( Langue  or  Lampaffe  in 

French)  in  heraldry  fignifies  the  tongue  of  an  animal  hanging 
out,  generally  of  a different  colour  from  the  body.  See  Dic- 
tionary annexed  to  the  laft  edition. of  Guillim’s  Heraldry,  p.  14; 
Chambers’s  Cyclopaedia;  Bailey’s  Dictionary, 

v.  26l,  262.  For  as  the  teeth  in  heajls  of  prey-— Are  fwords,  &c.] 
A ridicule  on  this  kind  of  converfion  in  rhetoric.  (Mr.W.) 

v.  267.  And  'mong  the  Cojfacks , &c.]  * Coffacks  aie  a people  that 
live  near  Poland : This  name  was  given  them  for  their  extraordi- 
nary nimblenefs;  for  cofa , or  kofa,  in  the  Polifli  tongue,  fignifies 
a goat.  He  that  would  know  more  of  them  may  read  Le  Labo- 
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So  fwords  in  men  of  war  are  teeth, 

Which  they  do  eat  their  viftual  with. 

365  He  was  by  birth,  fome  authors  write, 

A Ruffian,  fome  a Mufcovite, 

And  ’mong  the  Coffacks  had  been  bred. 

Of  whom  we  in  diurnals  read. 

That  ferve  to  fill  up  pages  here, 

570  As  with  their  bodies  ditches  there. 
Scrimanfky  was  his  coufm-german. 

With  whom  he  ferv’d,  and  fed  on  vermin: 
And  when  thefe  fail’d,  he’d  fuck  his  claws, 
And  quarter  himfelf  upon  his  paws. 

275  And  tho’  his  countrymen,  the  Huns, 

Did  flew  their  meat  between  their  bums 
Andth’  horfes  backs  o’er  which  theyftraddle. 
And  every  man  ate  up  his  faddle: 

reur  and  Thuldenus.  Coffack  fignifies  a wanderer,  or  a man  that 
is  always  travelling.  See  Guftavus  Alderfeld’s  Military  Hiftory  of 
Charles  XII . King  of  Sweden,  vol.  iii.  p.  78. 

v.  271.  Scrimanjky  was  his  coufm-germand]  Probably  a noted 
bear  in  thofe  times,  to  whole  name  a Polifh  or  Coflack  termina- 
tion of  Jky  is  given.  Sometimes  the  names  of  their  keepers  are 
given  them:  In  Mr.  Cowley’s  play,  called,  The  Widow  of  Wat- 
ling-ftreet,  adtiii.  a fellow,  who  has  juft  efcaped  from  the  hands 
of  the  bailiffs,  fays,  “ How  many  dogs  do  you  think  I had  upon 

me  ? almoft  as  many  as  George  Stone  the  bear.”  (Mr.  D.) 

v.  275,  276,  277*  slnd  tho  his  countrymen , the  Huns, — Did  flew 
their  meat  between  their  bums — And  tfi  horfes  backs , &c  ] Thus  al- 
tered in  the  edit.  1674, 

Did  ufe  to  ftew  between  their  bums 
And  their  warm  horfes  backs  their  meat, 

And  ev’ry  man  his  faddle  ate. 

This  cuftom  of  the  Huns  is  thus  deferibed  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  lib.  xxxi.  cap.ii.  p.ffl5.  Pariliis,  168I.  “ Hunni  femicruda 
cujufvis  pecoris  carne  vefeuntur,  quam  inter  femora  fua  et  equorum 

terga  fubfertam,  calefacient  brevi” Confirmed  by  Paulus  Jo- 

vius,  Hiftoriar.  lib.  xiv.  p.289.  edit.  Bafilleae,  1578,  by  Stepha- 
nus  Stephanius,  Not.  in  lib.  i.  Hift.  Daniae  Saxonis  Grammatici, 

p.52; 
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He  was  not  half  fo  nice  as  they, 

280  But  ate  it  raw  when’t  came  in’s  way: 

He  had  trac’d  countries  far  and  near. 

More  than  Le  Blanc  the  traveller; 

Who  writes,  he  fpous’d  in  India, 

Of  noble  houfe,  a lady  gay, 

285  And  got  on  her  a race  of  worthies, 

As  ftout  as  any  upon  earth  is. 

Full  many  a fight  for  him  between 
Talgol  and  Orfin  oft  had  been; 

Each  ftriving  to  deferve  the  crown 
290  Of  a fay’d  citizen;  the  one 

To  guard  his  bear,  the  other  fought 
To  aid  his  dog;  both  made  more  flout 

p.  52;  Difcourfe  of  the  Original  of  the  Cotfack  and  Precopian 
Tartars,  16^3,  p.  43,  50,  51,  54;  Appendix  to  the  Military  Hif- 
tory  of  Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden,  by  Mr.  Guftavus  Alder- 
feld,  1740,  vol.  iii.  p.  250,  2/2.  Mr.  Morden,  Geography,  1663, 
p.  92,  obferves,  “ That  the  inhabitants  of  the  Leffer  Tartary  do 
it  to  this  day  by  their  dead  horfes,  and,  when  thus  prepared, 
think  it  a dilh  tit  for  their  prince.”  Vid.  Sigifmundi  Comment. 
Her.  Mufcoviticar.  16CO,  p.65. 

v.  283,  284,  285. He  f pousd  in  India, — Of  nolle  houfe,  a 

lady  gay, — And  got  on  her  a race  of  1 worthies , &c.]  Le  Blanc  tells 
this  liory  of  Aganda,  daughter  of  Ifmation  ; which,  the  annota- 
tor obferves,  is  no  more  ftrange  than  many  other  Rories,  in 
moft  travellers,  that  pafs  with  allowance ; for,  if  they  write  no- 
thing but  what  is  poffible  or  probable,  they  might  appear  to  have 
loft  their  labour,  and  to  have  obferved  nothing  but  what  they  might 
have  done  as  w'ell  at  home.”  A fabulous  ftory  of  the  like  kind  is 
mentioned  by  Torquemeda,  the  Spanifh  Mandevile,  fol.  31 ; and 
by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Hilt.  Daniae,  lib.  x.  p.  193  ; but  his  anno- 
tator, vid.  Stephani  Joh.  Stephanii  Not.  Uberior.  p.  210,  feems 
to  queftion  the  poftibility.  Eximiae  granditatis  Urfus,  lAc.  “ Dig- 
na  eft  obfervatu  fententia  Cl.  Viri  Martini!  Delrii,  quam  de  hoc 
Saxonis  loca  profert.”  Difquiftt.  Magic,  lib.  ii.  quaeft.  14,  “ quo- 
niam  certus  fim,  inquit,  ex  homine  et  fera  verum  hominem  naf- 
ci  non  poife,  quia  ferinum  femen  perfe&ionis  eft  expers,  quae  ad 
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By  fev’ral  fpurs  of  neighbourhood, 
Church-fellow-memberfhip,  and  blood; 

595  But  Talgol,  mortal  foe  to  cows. 

Never  got  ought  of  him  but  blows; 

Blows,  hard  and  heavy,  fuch  as  he 
Had  lent,  repaid  with  ufury. 

Yet  Talgol  was  of  courage  ftout, 

300  And  vanquiflh’d  oft’ner  than  he  fought: 
Inur’d  to  labour,  fweat,  and  toil. 

And,  like  a champion,  fhone  with  oil. 
Right  many  a widow  his  keen  blade, 

And  many  fatherlefs  had  made. 

305  He  many  a boar  and  huge  dun  cow 
Did,  like  another  Guy,  o’erthrow: 

tam  nobilis  animae  domicilium  requiritur.  In  illo  exemplo  puta- 
rem  hoc  dicendum,  quod  daemon  talium  ferarum  effigie  fceminas 
compreflerit.” 

v.  2gg.  — Talgol , &c.]  A butcher  in  Newgate-market,  who 
afterwards  obtained  a captain’s  commiffion  for  his  rebellious  bra- 
very at  Nafeby,  as  Sir  R.  L’Eltrange  obferves.  (Mr.  B.) 

V.  302.  And,  like  a champion , Jhone  with  oil.~\  That  is,  he  was  a 
greafy  butcher.  The  wreltlers,  in  the  public  games  of  Greece, 
rarely  encountered  till  all  their  joints  and  members  had  been 
foundly  rubbed,  fomented,  and  fupplied  with  oil,  whereby  all 
firains  were  prevented.  See  Arch  bilbo  p Potter’s  Antiquities  of 
Greece,  vol.  i.  chap.  xxi.  At  Acre  the  wreftlers  wreiile  in  breeches 
of  oiled  leather  clofe  to  their  thighs,  their  bodies  naked  and 
anointed,  according  to  ancient  ufe.  Purchafe’s  Pilgrims,  partii. 
lib.  viii.  p.  1329. 

v.  305,  306 and  huge  dun  cow, — Did,  like  another  Guy , o'er - 

throwl\  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Athelftan, 
a Saxon  king,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  who  is  re- 
ported, by  the  writer  of  the  famous  Hiftory  of  Guy  Earl  of  War- 
wick, chap.  vii.  (penes  me),  to  have  killed  a dun  cow;  and  the 
author  of  the  Tatler,  No  148,  merrily  obferves,  that  he  eat  up  a 
dun  cow  of  his  own  killing. 
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But  Guy,  with  him  in  fight  compar’d, 

Had  like  the  boar  or  dun  cow  far’d. 

With  greater  troops  of  fheep  h’  had  fought 
310  Than  Ajax,  or  bold  Don  Quixote; 

“ On  Dunfmore  heath  I alfo  flew 
A monftrous  wild  and  cruel  bead:, 

Call’d  the  Dun  Cow  of  Dunfmore  heath* 

Which  many  people  had  opprefs’d : 

Some  of  her  bones  in  Warwick  yet 
Still  for  a monument  do  lie, 

Which  to  ev’ry  looker’s  view' 

As  wondrous  ftrong  they  may  efpy. 

See  a Pleafant  Song  of  the  Valorous  Deeds  of  Chivalry  atchieved 
by  that  noble  Knight  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick,  Old  Ballads,  Biblio- 
thec.  Pepyflan.  vol.  i.  p.  522.  See  a further  account  of  Guy  Earl 
of  Warwick,  Heylin’s  Hiftory  of  St.  George,  parti,  chap.  iv.  § 8. 
part  ii.  chap.  i.  § 9;  Mr.  Nath.  Salmon’s  Hiftory  of  Hertford  (hire, 
p.  MO,  141 ; Chr.  Brook’s  Panegyric  Verfes  upon  T.  Coryat,  and 
his  crudities  ; Dr.  King’s  Art  of  Cookery,  p.  27 

v.  309,  310.  With  greater  troops  of  fheep  K had  fought — Than 
Ajax , &c.]  Ajax  was  a famed  Grecian  hero.  He  contended  with 
Ulyfles  for  Achilles’s  armour,  which  being  adjudged  by  the  Gre- 
cian princes  in  favour  of  Ulyffes,  Ajax  grew  mad,  and  fell  upon 
fome  flocks  of  flieep,  taking  them  for  the  princes  that  had  given 
the  aw’ard  againft  him  ; and  then  flew  himfelf. 

“ Stout  Ajax  with  his  anger-codled  brain. 

Killing  a flieep,  thought  Agamemnon  flain.” 

Cleveland's  Works,  1 677,  p.  76. 

Vid.  Horat  Sermon,  lib.  ii.  fat.iii.  1.  193,  &c.  edit.  Bent.;  Ovi- 
dii  Metamorpb.  xiii.  3.80,  &c.-,  Aufonii  Epitaph.  Heroum,  Ajaci 
111.  edit.  Vaiior.  p.  1 9 1 ; Tatler,  No.  152. 

Ib. or  hold  Don  Qjuixotel]  See  an  account  of  Don  Quixote’s 

encounter  with  a flock  of  fheep,  taking  them  for  the  giant  Ali 
fernon  of  Tapobrana,  vol  i.  chap.  vi.  p.  1 7U  1 72- 

v.31l,  312. 313.  And  7nany  a ferpent  of  fell  hind , — With  Wings 
before,  and Jlings  behind — Subdu'd,  &c.]  The  waip  or  hornet,  which 
is  troublefome  to  butchers  fhops  in  the  heat  of  fummer.  See  re- 
markable accounts  of  ferpents  of  fell  kind,  viz.  of  the  fea-mon- 
fler,  or  ferpent,  that  infefled  Regulus’s  army  near  Carthage,  and 
which  was  befieged  by  them  in  form,  and  killed  with  difficulty 
with  their  flings  and  other  warlike  engines;  Vid.  Livii  Hiftor. 
lib.  xviii.  15,  10.  The  victory  of  Gozon,  one  of  the  Knights,  and 
afterwards  Grand  Matter  of  Rhodes,  over  a crocodile,  or  ferpent, 
which  had  done  great  mifcbief  in  the  ifland,  and  devoured  fome 
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And  many  a ferpcnt  of  fell  kind, 

With  wings  before  and  flings  behind, 

Subdu’d,  as  poets  fay,  long  agone 

Bold  Sir  George  Saint  George  did  the  dragon. 

of  the  inhabitants  j Hiftory  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  by  Monfieur 
L’Abbe  de  Vertot,  vol.  ii  p 250;  and  the  romantic  account  of 
the  dragon  flain  by  Valentine,  Hiftory  of  Valentine  and  Orfon, 
cap.  xxxv  ; and  of  one  prefented  to  Francis  I.  King  of  France,  in 
the  year  1530  with  feven  heads  and  two  feet,  which,  for  the  ra- 
rity, was  thought  to  be  worth  2000  ducats ; Chronic.  Chronicor. 
Politic,  lib.  ii.  p.  349. 

v.  314.  Bold  Sir  George  Saint  George  did  the  dragon,']  Saint 
George  of  Cappadocia  was  martyred  in  the  Diocletian  persecution, 
A.  D.  2Q0.  The  princes  of  England  have  elected  him,  with  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  Edward  the  Confetfor,  &c.  to  be  patrons  of  the 
moft  nobfe  Order  of  the  Garter,  whofe  fetlival  is  annually  folem- 
nized  by  the  Knights  of  the  order.  He  is  entitled  by  two  ads  of 
parliament,  Saint  George  the  Martyr,  namely  the  firft  of  Edw.  VI. 
cap.  xiv ; and  the  fifth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  cap.  ii.  See  Dr.  Heylin’s 
interpretation  of  Saint  George’s  encounter  with  the  dragon,  Hif- 
tory  of  Saint  George,  part  i.  chap.  v.  § 4 ; and  a farther  account 
of  Saint  George,  Spenfer’s  Fairy  Queen,  book  i canto  x.ftan.  6l, 
vol.  ii.  p 15/.  and  canto  xi.  p.  160,  &c.-,  Selden's  Notes  upon 
Drayton’s  Polvolbion,  p.  68.  He  calls  him  Sir  George,  probably 
becaufe  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  are  obliged,  antecedently  to  their 
eledion,  to  be  knights  bachelors,  Afhmole,  p.  1 86.  Mr.  Butler  may 
allude  to  the  ballad  publifhed  in  thefe  times,  entitled  Sir  Elgamor 
and  the  Dragon,  or  a Relation  how  General  George  Monk  flew  a 
moft  cruel  Dragon  (the  Rump)  Feb  11,  1659;  fee  Colledion  of 
Loyal  Songs,  reprinted  1731,  vol.  ii.  No.  8,  p.  30  The  General, 
immediately  after  the  reftoration,  was  made  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
Dr.  Pocock  is  of  opinion  that  the  dragons  mentioned  in  Scripture 
were  jackals  ; fee  his  life  by  Dr.  Twells,  p.  5.  70.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Bedford  obferves  to  me,  upon  the  word  dragon , as  follows : Mr. 
Jacob  Bobart,  Botany  Profelfor  at  Oxford,  clid,  about  forty  years 
ago,  find  a dead  rat  in  the  phyfic  garden,  which  he  made  to  refera- 
ble the  common  pidure  of  dragons,  by  altering  its  head  and  tail, 
and  thrufting  in  taper  lliarp  flicks,  which  diftended  the  fkin  on 
each  fide,  till  it  mimicked  wings.  He  let  it  dry  as  hard  as  poflible: 
the  learned  immediately  pronounced  it  a dragon,  and  one  of  them 
fent  an  accurate  defeription  of  it  to  Dr.  Magliabechi,  librarian  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany.  Several  fine  copies  of  verfes  were 
wrote  upon  fo  rare  a fubjett;  but  at  laft  Mr.  Bobart  owned  the 
cheat : however  it  was  looked  upon  as  a mafterpiece  of  art,  and  as 

fuch 
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315  Nor  engine,  nor  device  polemic, 

Difeafe,  nor  doctor  epidemic. 

Though  ftor’d  with  deletery  med’cines, 
(Which  who  foever  took  is  dead  fince) 
E’er  fent  fo  vaft  a colony 
320  To  both  the  under  worlds  as  he: 

For  he  was  of  that  noble  trade. 

That  demi-gods  and  heroes  made, 
Slaughter,  and  knocking  on  the  head, 

The  trade  to  which  they  all  were  bred; 
325  And  is,  like  others,  glorious  when 

’Tis  great  and  large,  but  bafe  if  mean. 

The  former  rides  in  triumph  for  it; 

The  latter  in  a two-wheel’d  chariot. 

For  daring  to  profane  a thing 
330  So  facred  with  vile  bungling. 


fuch  depofited  either  in  the  Mufeum,  or  the  Anatomy  Schools, 
where  I faw  it  Tome  years  after. 

v.  315.  Nor  engine , nor  device  polemic .]  The  inquifition  in  par- 
ticular, or  perfecntion  in  general.  (Mr.  W.) 

v.  317.  Tho  Jiord  with  deletery  med' cines .]  Mifchievous,  poifon- 
ous,  deadly. 

v.  327,  328.  The  former  rides  in  triumph  for  it, — The  latter  in  a 
two-wheeV d chariot .]  In  imitation  of  Juvenal,  fat.  xiii.  p.  105. 

“ Ille  crucem,  pretium  fceleris,  tulit,  hie  diadema.” 

v.  331. Magnano.]  Simeon  Wait,  a tinker,  as  famous  an 

independent  preacher  as  Burroughs,  who,  with  equal  blafphemy 
to  his  Lord  of  Hods,  would  ftyle  Oliver  Cromwell  the  archangel 
giving  battle  to  the  devil.  L’Eftrange.  (Mr.  B.) 

v.  337.  As  thick  as  Ajax  f even-fold  Jhield. ] Vid.  Homeri  Iliad. 
H.  1.  219,  lAc.',  Ovidii  Metamorph.  xiii.  1,  2;  De  Arte  Amandi, 
lib.  iii.  Ill;  Spenfer’s  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii.  canto  iii.  ftan.  1. 

v.  343. 
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Next  thefe  the  brave  Magnano  came, 
Magnano,  great  in  martial  fame: 

Yet  when  with  Orfin  he  wag’d  fight 
*Tis  fang  he  got  but  little  by’t. 

335  Yet  he  was  fierce  as  foreft  boar, 

Whofe  fpoils  upon  his  back  he  wore. 

As  thick  as  Ajax’  feven-fold  fhield. 

Which  o’er  his  brazen  arms  he  held: 

But  brafs  was  feeble  to  refilf 
340  The  fury  of  his  armed  fill; 

Nor  could  the  hardelt  iron  hold  out 
Againft  his  blows,  but  they  would  through’t. 
In  magic  he  was  deeply  read, 

As  he  that  made  the  Brazen  Head; 

345  Profoundly  {kill’d  in  the  black  art. 

As  Englifh  Merlin  for  his  heart; 

v.  343.  In  magic  he  'was  deeply  read.~\  See  an  account  of  natural, 
artificial,  and  diabolical  magic,  or  the  black  art,  Collier’s  Dictio- 
nary. 

v.  344.  As  he  that  made  the  Brazen  Head.']  Roger  Bacon ; fee 
Collier’s  Dictionary. 

v.  3 46.  As  Englijh  Merlin .]  There  was  a famous  perfon  of  this 
name  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  century,  if  we  may  believe 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  has  given  a large  account  of  him, 
and  his  famed  prophefy : fee  Aaron  Thompfon’s  translation,  b.  vi. 
chap,  xvii,  xviii.  b.  vii.  chap,  i;  Johann.  Major,  De  Reb.  G-eft. 
Scotor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv,  v.  fol.  25,  2 6,  2 7,  28,  &c.-,  Spenfer’s  Fairy 
Queen,  booki.  canto  vii.  fian.30.  canto  ix.  ftan.v;  Selden’s  Notes 
upon  Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  p.71,84,  165  3 Wieri  de  Praeftig. 
Daemon,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxii 3 Buchanan.  Rer.  Scoticar.  Hilt.  lib.  v. 
cap.  xx  3 Hiftory  of  Magic,  by  Naudaeus,  chap.  xvi.  p.  202  3 Don 
Quixote,  vol.  iii.  p.  222, 223  3 and  Collier’s  Dictionary.  Mr.  But- 
ler intends  this  probably  as  a banter  upon  Will.  Lilly,  who  publifhed 
two  traCts,  one  entitled,  Merlinus  Anglicus  J unior,  1 (>44 ; fee  Lilly’s 
Life  by  himfelf,  p.  44 3 and  Merlinus  Anglicus,  1045  ; fee  Lilly’s 

7 Life, 
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But  far  more  fkilful  in  the  fpheres 
Than  he  was  at  the  fievc  and  fheers. 

He  could  transform  himfelf  in  colouf 
350  As  like  the  devil  as  a collier, 

As  like  as  hypocrites  in  fhow 
Are  to  true  faints,  or  crow  to  crow. 

Of  warlike  engines  he  was  author, 
Devis’d  for  quick  difpatch  of  daughter: 

355  The  cannon,  blunderbufs,  and  faker. 

He  was  th’  inventor  of  and  maker: 


Life,  and  the  General  Hiftorical  Dictionary,  vol.  vii.  p.  82,  83. 
Sir  John  Birkenhead,  Paul’s  Church-yard,  &c.  cent.  i.  clafs  i. 
No.  11,  alludes  to  one  or  both  thefe  traCts,  “ Merlinus  Anglicus; 
the  art  of  difcovering  all  that  never  was,  and  all  that  never  ihall 
be,  by  William  Lilly ; with  an  index  thereunto,  by  John  Booker.” 

v.  350.  As  lihe  the  devil  as  a collier .]  An  old  proverbial  faying, 
“ Like  will  to  like,  as  the  devil  faid  to  the  collier,  or  as  the  fcab- 
bed  fquire  faid  to  the  mangy  knight,  when  they  both  met  in  a 
difh  of  butter’d  peafe.”  “ Similes  fimilem  deleCtat,”  Ray’s  Englifh 
Proverbs,  2d  edit.  p.  268 ; “ Simile  gaudet  limili,”  Eraf.  Adag. 
cap.  i cent.  i.  prov.  21  ; Don  Quixote,  vol.  iii.  chap.  v.  p.  45. 
chap.  xix.  p.  183. 

v.  355.  The  cannon , blunderbufs,  and father .]  Saker.  vid.  Skinneri 
Etymologic. Vita  Joannis  Papae  vicefimi  tertii,  Meibomii  Rer.Germ. 
tom.  i.  p.  52.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  and  guns  has  been 
commonly  aferibed  to  Barthold.  Schwartz,  a German  friar,  about 
the  year  13/8,  vid.  Pancirol.  Rer.  Memorab.  tit.  xviii.  p 281,  who 
making  a chemical  experiment  upon  faltpetre  and  brimftone,  with 
other  ingredients,  upon  a fire,  in  a crucible,  a fpark  getting  out, 
the  crucible  immediately  broke  with  great  violence  and  wonderful 
noile;  which  unexpected  effeCt  furpri fed  him  at  firft:  but,  think- 
ing farther  of  the  matter,  he  repeated  the  experiment,  and  find- 
ing it  confiant,  he  fet  himfelf  to  work  to  improve  it.  See  the 
mariner  of  doing  it  in  Chambers’s  Cyclopaedia";  but  Mr.Chambers 
gives  probable  reafons  to  induce  us  to  believe,  that  the  celebrated 
Roger  Bacon  made  the  difeovery  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
fore Schwartz  was  born,  about  the  year  1216.  John  Matthew 
de  Luna  aferibes  the  firft  invention  of  the  cannon,  arquebufs,  and 
piftol,  to  Albertus  Magnus,  Bifhop  of  Ratilbon,  fee  Naudaeus’s 
Hiftory  of  Magic,  tranflated  by  Davies,  chap,  xviii.  p.  244.  Cor- 
nelius 
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The  trumpet,  and  the  kettle-drum 
Did  both  from  his  invention  come. 

He  was  the  firft  that  e’er  did  teach 
360  To  make,  and  how  to  flop  a breach. 

A lance  he  bore,  with  iron  pike, 

Th’  one  half  would  thruft,  the  other  ftrike; 
And  when  their  forces  he  had  join’d, 

He  fcorn’d  to  turn  his  parts  behind. 

365  He  Trulla  lov’d,  Trulla  more  bright 
Than  burnifh’d  armour  of  her  knight: 

A bold  virago,  flout  and  tall. 

As  Joan  of  France,  or  Englilh  Mall. 

nelius  Agrippa  carries  the  invention  much  higher,  and  thinks  it 
is  alluded  to  by  Virgil,  iEneid  vi.  85,  &c.  Cornel.  Agripp.  de 
Verbo  Dei,  Op.  Par.  Pofter.  cap.  c.  Vid.  Hieronymi  Magii  Mifcell. 
lib.i.  cap.  1;  Gruteri  Fax.  Art.  tom.  ii.  p.  1256)  Polydori  Vir- 
gilii  de  Rer.  Invent.  1.  ii.  cap.  vi)  Joh.  Gerhardi  Locor.  Theolo- 
gicor.  tom.  vi.  col.  865.  Artillery  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been 
in  China  above  1500  years,  fee  Annotat.  on  Religio  Medici,  1672, 
p.92.  The  author  of  the  Turkilh  Spy,  vol.  iii.  book  iii.  letter  i6,? 
fays,  there  were  cannon  at  Pekin  2000  years  old  5 and  Linfchoten, 
fee  Voyages,  p.  42,  tells  us,  “ that  one  of  their  kings,  a great  ne- 
cromancer, as  their  chronicles  (hew,  who  reigned  many  thoufand. 
years  ago,  did  firft  invent  great  ordnance,  with  all  things  belong- 
ing thereto.”  Mr.  Addifon  obferves,  Spe&ator,  No.  333,  that  it 
was  a bold  thought  in  Milton  to  afcribe  the  firft  ufe  of  artillery  to 
the  rebel  angels.  See  Boccalini’s  ludicrous  account  of  guns,  Adv. 
cent.i.  adv.  46. 

V.  359, 360.  He  was  the  fir jl  that  e'er  did  teach — To  make,  and  how 
to  Jlop  a breach. ] Alluding  to  his  profeflion  as  a tinker.  They  are 
commonly  faid,  in  order  to  mend  one  hole,  to  make  two 

v.  364.  He  fcorrid  to  turn  his  parts  behind .]  See  Note  on  Canto  iii. 
V.  137. 

v.  365.  Trulla.]  The  daughter  of  James  Spencer,  debauched  by 
Magnano  the  tinker  (Mr.  B.),  fo  called,  becaufe  the  tinker’s  wife 
or  miftrefs  was  commonly  called  his  trull.  See  The  Coxcomb,  a 
comedy,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Works,  1679,  part  ii.  p.  318. 

v.  368.  As  Joan  of  France .]  See  Note  in  Lady’s  Anfwer,  on 
v.  285  j Echard’s  Hiftory  of  England,  vol.i. 

Vol.  I.  K 
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Thro’  perils  both  of  wind  and  limb, 

370  Thro’  thick  and  thin  fhe  followed  him. 

In  every  adventure  h’  undertook, 

And  never  him  or  it  forfook. 

At  breach  of  wall,  or  hedge  furprize. 

She  fhar’d  i’  th’  hazard  and  the  prize: 

375  At  beating  quarters  up,  or  forage. 

Behav’d  herfelf  with  matchlefs  courage. 
And  laid  about  in  fight  more  bufily, 

Than  th’  Amazonian  dame  Penthefile. 

Ibid.  or  Engft/li  Malll\  Alluding  probably  to  Mary  Carl- 

ton, called  Kentijh  Moll \ but  more  commonly  the  German  Princefs, 
a perfon  notorious  at  the  time  this  firft  part  of  Hudibras  was  pub- 
lilhed.  She  was  tranfported  to  Jamaica  1671,  but  returning  from 
tranfportation  too  foon,  the  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  Jan.  22, 
1672*3,  See  the  Memoirs  of  Mary  Carlton,  &c.  publilhed  1673, 
(penes  me.) 

v.  378.  Than  tli  Amazonian  dame  Penthefile . ] * Penthefile,  Queen 
of  the  Amazons,  fucceeded  Orithya.  She  carried  fuccours  to  the 
Trojans,  and  after  having  given  noble  proofs  of  her  bravery,  was 
killed  by  Achilles.  Pliny  faith  it  was  fhe  that  invented  the  bat- 
tle-axe. If  any  one  defire  to  know  more  of  the  Amazons,  let 
him  read  Mr.  Sanfon.  Vid.  Yirgilii  iEneid.  i.  499,  &c.  with  Mr. 
Dryden’s  tranflation;  Diodori  Siculi  Rer.  Geftar.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xi  j 
Mr.  Sandys’s  Notes  upon  Ovid’s  Metamorphofis,  bookixj  Spenfer’s 
Fairy  Queen,  b.ii.  canto  iii.  vol.  ii.  p.224. 

v.  383.  This  and  the  three  following  lines  not  in  the  two  firft 
editions  of  1664. 

v.  385,  386.  They  •would  not fujfer  the Jlout'Jl  dame — To  fivear  by 
Hercules  s name.]  * The  old  Romans  had  particular  oaths  for  men 
and  women  to  {wear  by,  and  therefore  Macrobius  fays,  “Viri  per 
Caftorem  non  jurabant  antiquitus,  nec  mulieres  per  Herculem; 
JEdepol  autem  juramentum  erat  tarn  mulieribus  quam  viris  com- 
mune,” &c.  This  is  confirmed  by  Aulus  Gellius,  No6t.  Attic, 
lib.  xi.  cap.  6,  in  the  following  words  : “ In  veteribus  feriptis,  ne- 
que  mulieres  Romanae  per  Herculem  jurant,  neque  viri  per  Caf- 
torem. Sed  cur  illse  non  juraverint  per  Herculem,  non  obfeurum 
eft:  nam  Herculaneo  facrificio  abilinent.  Cur  autem  viri  Cafto- 
rem jurantes  non  appellaverint,  non  facile  didtu  eft.  Nufquam 
igitur  feriptum  invenire  eft  apud  idoneos  feriptores  aut  Mehercle 
feminam  dicere,  aut  Mecaftor  virum : (Syr.  Salve  Mecaftor,  Par- 
7 meno. 
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And  though  fome  critics  here  cry  Shame, 
380  And  fay  our  authors  are  to  blame. 

That  (fpight  of  all  philofophers. 

Who  hold  no  females  ftout  but  bears; 

And  heretofore  did  fo  abhor 
That  women  fhould  pretend  to  war, 

385  They  would  not  fuffer  the  ftout’fl  dame 
To  fwear  by  Hercules’s  name) 

Make  feeble  ladies,  in  their  works. 

To  fight  like  termagants  and  Turks; 


meno.  Par.  Et  tu  iEdepol,  Syra.  Terentii  Hecyra,  adt  i.  fc.  2, 5.) 
^Edepol  autem,  quod  jusjurandum  per  Pollucem  eft,  et  viro  et  fe- 
minae  commune  eft.  Sed  M.Varro  afleverat  antiquiflimos  viros 
neque  per  Caftorem,  neque  per  Pollucem  dejurare  folitos:  fed  id 
jusjurandum  tantum  efle  feminarum  ex  initiis  Eleuflniis  acceptum. 
Paulatim  tamen  infcitia  antiquitatis,  viros  dicere  iEdepol  ccepifle, 
fa&umque  efle  ita  dicendi  morem;  fed  Mecaftor  a viro  dici  nulla 
vetere  fcripto  inveniri.” 

v.  387-  Make  feehle  ladies , in  their  ’works.']  A fine  fa  tire  on  the 
Italian  epic  poets  Ariofto  and  Taflo,  who  have  female  warriors, 
followed  in  this  abfurdity  by  Spenfer  and  Davenant.  (Mr.W.) 
Taflo’s  heroines  are  Clorinda,  fee  Godfrey  of  Bulloign,  book  iii. 
flan.  13,  & alibi 5 and  Gildippe,  book  xx.  flan.  32,  &c.  p.6l8. 
See  Fuller’s  Hiftory  of  the  Holy  War,  b.  ii.  chap,  xxvii.  Spenfer’s 
is  Britomart,  Fairy  Queen  paflim;  and  Davenant’s  is  Gartha.  See 
Gondibert,  part  ii.  canto  xx.  Virgil  has  likewife  his  female  war- 
riors, Penthefllea,  and  her  Amazons,  and  Camilla. 

v.  388.  To  fight  like  termagants , &c.]  The  word  termagant  is 
ftrangely  altered  from  its  original  flgnification,  witnefs  Chaucer, 
in  the  Rhime  of  Sir  Thopas,  Urry’s  edit.  p.  145. 

“ Till  him  there  came  a great  giaunt, 

His  name  was  call’d  Sir  Oliphaunt, 

A perilous  man  of  deede. 

He  faved,  Childe,  by  Termagaunt, 

But  if  thou  pricke  out  of  my  haunt, 

Anon  I flee  thy  ftede.”’ 

And  Mr. Fairfax,  towards  the  end  of  his  firft  canto  of  Godfrey  of 
Bulloign: 

“ The  lefler  part  in  Chrift  believed  well, 

In  Termagaunt  the  more,  and,  in  Mahowne.” 
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To  lay  their  native  arms  afide, 

390  Their  modefty,  and  ride  aftride; 

To  run  a-tilt  at  men,  and  wield 
Their  naked  tools  in  open  field; 

See  Junius’s  Etymolog.  Anglican.  (Mr.  D.)  Tcrmagaunt,  ter  mag- 
nus,  thrice  great,  in  the  fuperlative  degree}  Gloflary  to  Mr.  Urrys 
Chaucer. 

Ibid. andTurks.]  Alluding  to  the  furious  onfet  which  the 

Turks  commonly  make,  who  frequently  ftand  a fourth  repulfe, 
and  then  fly.  Prince  Cantemir’s  Growth  of  the  Othman  Empire, 
p.  311.  The  author  of  a Difcourfe  concerning  the  Coflacks  and 
Precopian  Tartars,  l6?2,  obferves,  p.  78,  “That  the  ColTacks 
fuftained  one  day  leventeen  aflaults  againft  the  King  of  Poland’s 
army.” 

v.  3 89,  300.  To  lay  their  native  arms  afide , — Their  mode  fly,  and 
ride  aftride .]  Anne,  the  Queen  of  King  Richard  II.  After  to  Wen- 
zelaus  the  Emperor,  and  daughter  to  the  Emperor  Charles  IV. 
taught  the  Englifh  women  that  way  of  riding  on  horfeback  now 
in.ufe,  whereas  formerly  their  cuftora  was  (though  a very  unbe- 
coming one)  to  ride  aftride  like  the  men;  Camden’s  Surry,  fee 
edit.  1722,  vol.  i.  col.  1 88 ; Fuller’s  Hiftory  of  the  Holy  War,  b.  ii. 
chap,  xxvii.  p.  y8.  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  obfervations  made  on 
travelling  through  France,  Italy,  &c.  London,  1730,  p.  8,  makes 
mention  of  a wedding  cavalcade  in  the  Vale  de  Soiflons,  “where 
Mrs.  Bride,  drefled  all  in  white,  was  riding  aftride  among  about 
thirty  horfemen,  and  herfelf  the  only  female  in  the  company.” 

v.  391.  To  mn  a-tilt.]  Alluding  to  tilts  and  tournaments,  a 
common  expreflion  in  romances. 

v.  393.  As  ftout  Armida , hold  Thalefris'. ] * Two  formidable  wo- 
men at  arms,  in  romances,  that  were  cudgelled  into  love  by  their 
gallants.  Thaleftris,  a Queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  is  reported, 
by  Quintus  Curtius,  De  Reb.  Geft.  Alexandri,  lib.  vi.  cap.  v.  to 
have  met  Alexander  the  Great,  attended  by  three  hundred  of  her 
women,  thirty  days  journey,  in  order  to  have  a child  by  him. 
Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Alexander,  feems  to  be  of-  opinion,  that 
her  viflt  to  Alexander  was  fi&itious,  Lyflmachus,  one  of  Alex- 
ander’s captains  and  fuceeflors,  declaring  his  ignorance  of  it:  and 
the  French  writer  of  the  famed  romance  Caflandra,  fee  Sir  Ch. 
Cotterel’s  tranllation,  published  l66l , partii.  b.  iii.  p.  250.  partii. 
b.  iv.  p.  28,  29,  &c.  has  taken  great  pains  in  defending  the  chaf- 
tity  of  this  fair  Amazon.  Mr.  Rollin  obferves,  fee  Ancient  Hif- 
tory, 2d  edit.  vol.  vi.  p.  274, 275,  that  this  ftory,  and  whatever 
is  related  of  the  Amazons,  is  looked  upon,  by  fome  very  judicious 
authors,  as  entirely  fabulous.  My  late  very  worthy  friend,  the 
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As  flout  Armida,  bold  Thaleftris, 

And  fhe  that  would  have  been  the  miftrefs 
395  Of  Gondibert ; but  he  had  grace, 

And  rather  took  a country  lafs: 


learned  Mr.  Tho.  Eaker,  fee  Reflexions  on  learning,  feems  to  be 
of  this  opinion.  But  onr  learned  Sheringham  thinks  otherwife. 
De  Gentis  Anglor.  Orig. 

V.  394,  3 Q5.  And  Jlic  that  would  have  been  the  jnijlrefs — Of  Gon- 
dibert, &c.J  * Gondibert  is  a feigned  name,  made  ufe  of  by  Sir 
William  Davenant,  in  his  famous  epic  poem  fo  called,  wherein 
yon  may  find  alfo  that  of  his  miftrefs.  This  poem  was  defigned 
by  the  author  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Englifli  drama  ; it  being 
divided  into  five  books,  as  the  other  is  into  five  aXs;  the  cantos 
to  be  parallel  of  the  fcenes,  with  this  difference,  that  this  is  de- 
livered narratively,  the  other  dialogue-wife.  It  was  ufhered  into 
the  world  by  a large  preface  written  by  Mr.  Hobbes,  and  by  the 
pens  of  two  of  our  beft  poets,  viz.  Mr. Waller  and  Mr.  Cowley, 
which  one  would  have  thought  might  have  proved  a fufficient 
defence  and  proteXion  againft  fnarling  critics.  Notwithftanding 
which,  four  eminent  wits  of  that  age  (two  of  which  were  Sir  John 
Denham  and  Mr.  Donne)  publifhed  feveral  copies  of  verfes  to  Sir 
William’s  diferedit,  under  this  title,  Certain  Verfes,  written  by 
feveral  of  the  Author’s  Friends,  to  be  reprinted  with  the  fecond 
edition  of  Gondibert,  in  Svo,  London,  1053.  Thel'e  verfes  were 
as  wittily  anfwered  by  the  author,  under  this  title:  The  incom- 
parable Poem  of  Gondibert  vindicated  from  the  witty  Combat  of 
four  Efquires,  Clinias,  Damaetas,  Sancho,  and  Jack-pudding; 
printed,  in  8vo.  London,  1 665.  Vid.  Langbain’s  Account  of  Dra- 
matic Poets.  Rhodalind,  daughter  of  Aribert  King  of  Lombardy, 
is  the  perfon  alluded  to. 

(t  There  lovers  feek  the  royal  Rhodalind, 

Whofe  fecret  breaft  was  fick  for  Gondibert.” 

See  Gondibert,  by  Sir  W.  D.  bookii.  canto  ii.  ftan.  13 9.  ibid, 
ftan.  157.  p.129.  b.  iii.  canto  ii.  ftan.  30,  C3c.  canto  iv.  ftan.  14, 
15,16,  17,  &c. 

v.  39-5,  396.  but  he  had  grace, — And  rather  took  a country 

lafs.~\  Birtha,  daughter  to  Aftragon,  a Lotabard  lord,  and  cele- 
brated philofopher  and  phyfician.  See  Gondibert,  b.  i.  canto  vi. 
ftan.  64,  65, 66,69, 96.  b.  ii.  cant.  vii.  ftan.  4.  cant.  viii.  ftan. 4/, 
48,53,57. 

“ Yet  with  as  plain  a heart  as  love  untaught 
In  Birtha  wears,  I there  to  Birtha  make 
A vow,  that  Rhodalind  I never  fought. 

Nor  now  would,  with  her  love,  her  greatnefs  take. 
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They  fay,  ’tis  falfe  without  all  fenfe, 

But  of  pernicious  confequence 
To  government,  which  they  fuppofe 
400  Can  never  be  upheld  in  profe: 

Strip  Nature  naked  to  the  fkin. 

You’ll  find  about  her  no  fuch  thing. 

It  may  be  fo,  yet  what  we  tell 
Of  Trulla,  that ’s  improbable, 

405  Shall  be  depos’d  by  thofe  have  feen’t. 

Or,  what’s  as  good,  produc’d  in  print; 

And  if  they  will  not  take  our  word. 

We’ll  prove  it  true  upon  record. 

Let  us  with  fecrefy  our  loves  proteft 

Hiding  fuch  precious  wealth  from  public  view  3 
The  proffer’d  glory  I will  firft  fufpedt 

As  falfe,  and  lhun  it,  when  I find  it  true.” 
Gondibert’s  words  to  Birtha,  partiii.  canto  ii.  ft  an.  74,  76.  See 
canto  iv.  and  v. 

v.  3QQ,  400.  To  government , which  they  fuppofe — Can  never  le 
upheld  in  prof e.~]  A ridicule  on  Sir  William  Davenant’s,  preface  to 
Gondibert,  where  he  endeavours  to  Ihew,  that  neither  divines, 
leaders  of  armies,  ftatefmen,  nor  minifters  of  the  law,  can  uphold 
the  government  without  the  aid  of  poetry.  (Mr.W.) 

v.  409.  — — Cerdon.]  A one-ey’d  cobbler  (like  his  brother  Co- 
lonel Hewfon)  and  great  reformer.  The  poet  obferves,  that  his 
chief  talent  lay  in  preaching.  Is  it  not  then  indecent,  and  be- 
yond the  rules  of  decorum,  to  introduce  him  into  fuch  rough  com- 
pany ? No j it  is  probable  he  had  but  newly  fet  up  the  trade  of 
a teacher;  and  we  may  conclude,  that  the  poet  did  not  think  that 
he  had  fo  much  fan&ity  as  to  debar  him  the  pleafure  of  his  be- 
loved diverfion  of  bear-baiting.  (Mr.  B.) 

V.  413, 414.  He  rais'd  the  low,  and  fortify  d — The  weak  againjl 
the  frongejl  ftdel]  Alluding,  as  Mr.Warburton  obferves,  to  his  pro- 
feflion  of  a cobbler,  who  fupplied  a heel  torn  off,  and  mended  a 
bad  foie.  Mr.  Butler,  in  his  Tale  of  the  Cobbler  and  Vicar  of  Bray, 
Remains  complete,  1727,  p.  137,  has  the  following  lines: 

“ So  going  out  into  the  ftreets. 

He  bawls  with  all  his  might, 
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The  upright  Cerdon  next  advanc’d, 

410  Of  all  his  race  the  valiant’ft; 

Cerdon  the  Great,  renown’d  in  fong. 

Like  Herc’les,  for  repair  of  wrong ; 

He  rais’d  the  low,  and  fortify’d 
The  weak  againft  the  ftrongeft  fide: 

415  111  has  he  read,  that  never  hit 
On  him,  in  mufes  deathlefs  writ. 

He  had  a wxapon  keen  and  fierce, 

That  through  a bull-hide  fhield  would  pierce. 
And  cut  it  in  a thoufand  pieces, 

430  Tho’  tougher  than  the  Knight  of  Greece  his; 

If  any  of  you  tread  awry. 

I’m  here  to  fet  you  right. 

I can  repair  your  leaky  boots. 

And  underlay  your  foies  ; 

Back  Aiders  I can  underprop. 

And  patch  up  all  your  holes.” 

Mr.Walker,  Hift.  of  Independency,  part  iv.  p.  70,  calls  Colonel 
Hewfon  the  Cobbler,  the  Commonwealth’s  Upright-fetter,  and  as 
fuch,  he  is  humoroufly  bantered  in  a ballad  entitled,  A Quarrel 
betwixt  Towerhill  and  Tyburn,  Colle6tion  of  Loyal  Songs,  re- 
printed 1/31,  vol.ii.  No,  2.  p.  4. 

v.  415,  410.  Ill  has  he  read  that  never  hit — On  himy  in  mufes 
deathlefs  ’writ.']  Becaufe  the  cobbler  is  a very  common  fubjett  in 
old  ballads.  (Mr.W.) 

v.  4 1 9, 420.  And  cut  it  in  a thoufand  pieces, — Tho'  tougher  than 
the  Knight  of  Greece  his.\ 

Aids  — ■■  fiEpUVV  CdY.OS  r)v'I'£  ‘GtVpyQV 

XaXxsov  Ei/iaZosiov.  Homeri  Iliad.  H.  21 Q,  220, 

“ Stern  Telamon,  behind  his  ample  fhield. 

As  from  a brazen  tow’r,  o’erlook  d the  field; 

Huge  was  its  orb,  with  feven  thick  folds  o’ercaft 
Of  tough  bull  hides,  of  folid  brafs  the  laft. 

(The  work  of  Tychius,  who  in  Hyle  dwell’d 
And  all  in  arts  of  armory  excell’d,) 

This  Ajax  bore  before  his  manly  breaft, 

And,  tfreat’ning,  thus  his  adverfe  chief  addrefs’d,”  Pope. 
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With  whom  his  black-thumb’ d anceftor 
Was  comerade  in  the  ten  years  war: 

For  when  the  reftlefs  Greeks  fat  down 
So  many  years  before  Troy  town, 

425  And  were  renown’d,  as  Homer  writes. 

For  well-ford  boots,  no  lefs  than  fights. 
They  ow’d  that  glory  only  to 
His  anceftor  that  made  them  fo. 

V.  421,422.  With  •whom  his  l Jack-thumb' d anccjlor — Was  come- 
rade in  the  ten  years  warj]  The  thumb  of  a cobbler  being  black  is 
a fign  of  his  being  diligent  in  his  bufmefs,  and  that  he  gets  money, 
according  to  the  old  rhirne : 

“ The  higher  the  plumb-tree,  the  riper  the  plumb; 

The  richer  the  cobbler,  the  blacker  his  thumb.”  (Dr.W.W.) 
v.  425,426.  And  were  renown  d,  as  Homer  writes , — For  well- 
fol d boots , no  lefs  than  fights. 

E vxvY)fU$s$  A^gcioi.  Homeri  Iliad,  paflim. 

In  a curious  differtation  upon  boots,  written  in  exprefs  ridicule  of 
Colonel  Hewfon  (probably  lhadowed  in  the  character  of  Cerdon), 
is  a humorous  paffage  which  feems  to  explain  the  lines  under  con- 
fideration.  “ The  lecond  ufe  is  a ufe  of  reproof,  to  reprove  all 
thofe  that  are  felf-willed,  and  cannot  be  perfuaded  to  buy  them 
waxed  boots : but,  to  fuch  as  thefe,  examples  move  more  than 
precepts,  wherefore  I’ll  give  one  or  two. — I read  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  that,  pafling  over  a river  in  Alexandria,  without  his  win- 
ter boots,  he  took  fuch  extreme  cold  in  his  feet,  that  he  fuddenly 
fell  lick  of  a violent  fever,  and  four  days  after  died  at  Babylon. 
The  like  I find  in  Plutarch,  of  that  noble  Roman  Sertorius;  and 
alfo  in  Homer  of  Achilles,  that  leaving  his  boots  behind  him,  and 
coming  barefoot  into  the  temple  of  Pallas,  while  he  was  worfhip- 
ping  on  his  knees  at  her  altar,  he  was  pierced  into  the  heel  by  a 
venomed  dart  by  Paris,  the  only  part  of  him  that  was  vulnerable, 
of  which  he  fuddenly  died  ; which  accident  had  never  happened 
to  him,  as  Alexander  Rofs  that  little  Scotch  mythologifl,  ob- 
ferves,  had  he  not  two  days  before  pawned  his  boots  to  Ulylfes, 
and  fo  was  forced  to  come  without  them  to  the  Trojan  facrifice. 
He  alfo  further  obferves,  that  this  Achilles,  of  whom  Homer  has 
writ  fuch  wonders,  was  but  a fhoemaker’s  boy  of  Greece,  and  that, 
when  UlyfTes  fought  him  out,  he  at  laft  found  him  at  the  diftaff, 
fpinning  of  fboemakefs  thread.  Now  this  boy  was  fo  beloved. 
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Faft  friend  he  was  to  reformation, 

430  Until  ’twas  worn  quite  out  of  falhion; 
Next  rectifier  of  wry  law. 

And  would  make  three  to  cure  one  flaw. 
Learned  he  was,  and  could  take  note, 
Tranfcribe,  colled:,  tranflate,  and  quote. 
435  But  preaching  was  his  chiefefl:  talent. 

Or  argument,  in  which  b’ing  valiant. 


that,  as  foon  as  it  was  reported  abroad  that  the  oracle  had  chofen 
him  to  rule  the  Grecians  and  conquer  Troy,  all  the  journeymen 
in  the  country  lifted  themfelves  under  him,  and  thefe  were  the 
Myrmidons  wherewith  he  got  all  his  honour,  and  overcame  the 
Trojans.”  Phoenix  Brittanicus,  p.  208.  (Mr.  B.) 

v.  435.  But  preaching  was  his  chiefeji  talent .]  Mechanics  of  all 
forts  were  then  preachers,  and  fome  of  them  much  followed  and 
admired  by  the  mob.  “ I am  to  tell  thee,  Chriftian  reader,”  lays 
Dr.  Featley,  Preface  to  his  Dipper  dipped,  wrote  1045,  and  pub- 
lilhed  104/,  p.  1,  “ this  new  year  of  new  changes,  never  heard 
of  in  former  ages  ; namely,  of  ftables  turned  into  temples  (and  I 
will  beg  leave  to  add,  temples  turned  into  ftables,  as  was  that  of 
St.  Paul’s,  and  many  more),  flails  into  quires,  fhopboards  into 
communion  tables,  tubs  into  pulpits,  aprons  into  linen  ephods, 
and  mechanics  of  the  loweft  rank  into  priefls  of  the  high  places — «• 
I wonder  that  our  door  polls  and  walls  fweat  not  upon  which 
fuch  notes  as  thefe  have  been  lately  affixed  : On  fuc.h  a day,  Juck  a 
brewer  s clerk  exercifeth,  fuch  a tailor  expoundeth , fuch  a waterman 
teacheth . — If  cooks,  intlead  of  mincing  their  meat,  fall  upon 
dividing  of  the  word ; if  tailors  leap  up  from  the  fhopboard  into 
the  pulpit,  and  patch  up  fermons  out  of  ltolen  fhreds}  if  not  only 
of  the  loweft  of  the  people,  as  in  Jeroboam’s  time,  priefts  are 
confeerated  to  the  Moft  High  God: — do  we  marvel  to  fee  fuch 
confufton  in  the  church  as  there  is?”  They  are  humoroufly  gird- 
ed, in  a tra6t  entitled,  The  Reformado  precifely  chara&ered,  by  a 
modern  church-warden,  p.  1 1.  Pub.  Libr.  Camb.  xix  9,  7.  “ Here 
are  felt-makers  (fays  he)  who  can  roundly  deal  with  the  block- 
heads and  neutral  dimicafters  of  the  world ; cobblers  who  can 
give  good  rules  for  upright  walking,  and  handle  Scripture  to  a 
briftlej  coachmen,  who  know  how  to  lath  the  beaftlv  enormities 
and  curb  the  headftrong  infolences  of  this  brutiffi  age,  ftoutly  ex- 
horting us  to  ftand  up  for  the  truth,  left  the  wheel  of  deftru&ion 
roundly  over -run  us*  We  have  weavers  that  can  fvveetly  inform 
I us 
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He  us’d  to  lay  about  and  {tickle. 

Like  ram,  or  bull,  at  conventicle: 

For  difputants,  like  rams  and  bulls, 

440  Do  fight  with  arms  that  fpring  from  fculls, 
Laft  Colon  came,  bold  man  of  war, 
Deftin’d  to  blows  by  fatal  ftar; 

Right  expert  in  command  of  horfe, 

But  cruel,  and  without  remorfe, 

445  That  which  of  Centaur  long  ago 
Was  faid,  and  has  been  wrefted  to 
Some  other  knights,  was  true  of  this, 


ns  of  the  fhuttle-fwiftnefs  of  the  times,  and  pra&ically  tread  out 
the  viciflitude  of  all  fublunary  things,  till  the  web  of  our  life  be 
cut  off ; and  here  are  mechanics  of  my  profeflion,  who  can  fepa- 
rate  the  pieces  of  falvation  from  thole  of  damnation,  meafure  out 
every  man’s  portion,  and  cut  it  out  by  a thread,  fubftantially 
prefling  the  points,  till  they  have  fafhionably  filled  up  their  work 
with  a well-bottomed  conclufion.”  Mr.  Tho.  Hall,  in  proof  of 
this  fcandalous  pra6tice,  publifhed  a tra£t,  entitled,  The  Pulpit 
guarded  by  Seventeen  Arguments,  1051,  occafioned  by  a difpute 
at  Henley  in  Warwicklhire,  Auguft  20,  1650,  againft  Laurence 
Williams  a nailer,  public  preacher ; Tho.  Palmer  a baker,  public 
preacher;  Tho.  Hind  a plough-wright,  public  preacher ; Henry 
Oaks  a weaver,  preacher;  Hum.  Rogers,  late  a baker’s  boy,  public 
preacher. 

God  keep  the  land  from  fuch  tranflators. 

From  preaching  cobblers,  pulpit  praters. 

Of  ofder  and  allegiance  haters.” 

Mercurius  infanus  infaniflimus,  No.  3. 
See  more  Sir  John  Birkenhead’s  Paul  Church  yard,  cent.i.  clafs  iv. 
§83;  May’s  Hift.  of  the  Parliament,  lib.  i.  chap.  ix.  p.  1J4;  Sir 
Edward  Deering’s  Speeches;  Selden’s  Table-talk,  p.  93;  A Satyr 
againft  Hypocrify,  p.  24. 

v.  441. Colon.']  Ned  Perry,  an  hoftler.  (Mr.  B.) 

v.  445,  446.  That  which  of  Centaur  long  ago — Was  faid , and  has 
leen  ivrejlcd  to.]  A ridicule  on  the  falfe  eloquence  of  romance- 
writers  and  bad  hiftorians,  who  fet  out  the  unwearied  diligence 
of  their  hero,  often  ex  prefling  themfelves  in  this  manner:  “ He 
was  fo  much  on  horfeback,  that  he  was  of  a piece  with  his  horfe, 
like  a Centaur.”  (Mr.  W.) 


r.  453, 
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He  and  his  horfe  were  of  a piece. 

One  fpirit  did  inform  them  both, 

450  The  felf  fame  vigour,  fury,  wroth. 

Yet  he  was  much  the  rougher  part, 

And  always  had  a harder  heart; 

Although  his  horfe  had  been  of  thofe 
That  fed  on  man’s  flefh,  as  fame  goes, 

455  Strange  food  for  horfe!  and,  yet,  alas. 

It  may  be  true,  for  jlejh  is  grafs. 

Sturdy  he  was,  and  no  lefs  able 
Than  Hercules  to  clean  a ftable; 

v.  453,  454.  Although  his  horfe  had  been  of  thofe — That  fed  on 
mans  jlejh , as  fame  goes']  Alluding  either  to  the  ftoryof  Diomedes, 
King  of  Thrace,  of  whom  it  is  fabled,  that  he  fed  his  horfes  with 
man’s  flefh,  and  that  Hercules  flew  him,  and  threw  him  to  his 
own  horfes  to  be  eaten  by  them. 

“ Non  tibi  fuccurit  crudi  Diomedis  imago, 

Eflerus  humana  qui  dape  pavit  equas  ?” 

Ovidii  Epift.  Deianira  Herculii,  v.  67,68. 
Lucani  Pharfal.  ii.  162,  &c.  3 Claudian,  lib.  i.  carm.  iii.  254;  Li- 
banii,  Sophiftse  declamat.  7.  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  321  j Dr.  Swift’s  In- 
telligencer, No.  2.  p.  13  j or  Glaucus’s  horfes,  which  tore  him  in 
pieces,  Virg.  Georg.  3. 

“ But  far  above  the  reft  the  furious  mare, 

Bari’d  from  the  male,  is  frantic  with  defpair. 

For  this  (when  Venus  gave  them  rage  and  power). 

Their  mafter’s  mangled  members  they  devour. 

Of  love  defrauded  in  their  longing  hour.”  Dryden. 
Rofs,  in  Macbeth,  a6t  ii.  vol.  v.  p.  418,  fpeaking  of  the  remark- 
able things  preceding  the  King’s  death,  fays, 

“ And  Duncan’s  horfes,  a thing  moft  ftrange  and  certain. 
Beauteous  and  fwift,  the  minions  of  the  race, 

Turn’d  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  ftalls,  flung  out. 
Contending  ’gainft  obedience,  as  they  would 

Make  war  with  man. 

Old  Man.  ’Tis  faid  they  eat  each  other. 

Bofs.  They  did  fo,  to  the  amazement  of  mine  eyes 
That  look’d  upon’t.” 

v.  458.  Then  Hercules  to  clean  a fable.]  See  an  account  of  his 
eleanfing  the  ftable  of  Augeas,  King  of  Elis,  by  drawing  the  river 

Alp he us 
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As  great  a drover,  and  as  great 
460  A critic  too,  in  hog  or  neat. 

He  ripp’d  the  womb  up  of  his  mother, 
Dame  Tellus,  ’caufe  fhe  wanted  fodder 
And  provender,  wherewith  to  feed 
Himfelf,  and  his  lefs  cruel  fteed. 

465  It  was  a queftion  whether  he 
Or’s  horfe  were  of  a family 
More  worfhipful:  ’till  antiquaries 
(After  th’  had  almoft  por’d  out  their  eyes) 
Did  very  learnedly  decide 
470  The  bus’nefs  on  the  horfe’s  fide, 

And  prov’d  not  only  horfe,  but  cows, 

Nay  pigs,  were  of  the  elder  houfe: 


Alpheus  through  it.  Diodor.  Sicul.  Rer.  Antiq.  lib.v.p.101.  Bafii. 
15483  Mountfaucon’s  Antiquity  explained,  vol.  i.  partii.  p.  129. 

v.  4 6l , 462.  He  ripp'd  the  womb  up  of  his  mother , — Dame  Tellus , 
’ caufe  Jlie  'wanted fodder.  ] Poetry  delights  in  making  the  meaneft 
things  look  fublime  and  myfterious  5 that  agreeable  way  of  ex- 
prefling the  wit  and  humour  our  poet  was  mafter  of  is  partly 
manifefted  in  this  verfe:  a poetafter  would  have  been  contented 
with  giving  this  thought  in  Mr.  Butler  the  appellation  of  plowing, 
which  is  all  it  fignifles.  (Mr.  B.) 

V.  473,  474.  For  beaflsy  when  man  was  hut  a piece — Of  earth 
himfelf  did  tli  earth  pof/efsi]  Mr.  Silvefter,  the  tranflator  of  Du- 
bartas’s  Divine  Weeks,  p.  200,  thus  exprefles  it : 

“ Now,  of  all  creatures  which  his  word  did  make, 

Man  was  the  laft  that  living  breath  did  take  3 
Not  that  he  was  the  leaft,  or  that  God  durft 
Not  undertake  fo  noble  a work  at  firft5 
Rather,  becaufe  he  ihould  have  made  in  vain 
So  great  a prince,  without  on  whom  to  reign.” 

v.  475,  476.  Thefe  worthies  were  the.  chief  that  led — The  com- 
batants, &c.]  The  chara&ers  of  the  leaders  of  the  bear-baiting 
being  now' given,  a queftion  may  arife,  Why  the  Knight  oppofes 

perfons 
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For  beafls,  when  man  was  but  a piece 
Of  earth  himfelf,  did  th’  earth  poflefs. 

475  Thefe  worthies  were  the  chief  that  led 
The  combatants,  each  in  the  head 
Of  his  command,  with  arms  and  rage. 
Ready,  and  longing  to  engage. 

The  num’rous  rabble  was  drawn  out 
480  Of  fev’ral  counties  round  about. 

From  villages  remote,  and  fhires. 

Of  eaft  and  weftern  hemifpheres: 

From  foreign  pari  fh.es  and  regions, 

Of  different  manners,  fpeech,  religions, 

485  Came  men  and  maftiffs ; fome  to  fight 
For  fame  and  honour,  fome  for  fight. 

perfons  of  his  own  damp,  and  in  his  own  way  of  thinking,  in  that 
recreation  ? It  is  plain  that  he  took  them  to  be  fo,  by  his  manner 
of  addreffing  them  in  the  famous  harangue  which  follows.  An 
anfwer  may  be  given  feveral  ways:  He  thought  himfelf  bound, 
in  commiffion  and  confcience,  to  fupprefs  a game,  which  he  and 
his  Squire  had  fo  learnedly  judged  to  be  unlawful,  and  therefore 
lie  could  not  difpenfe  with  it  even  in  his  brethren : he  infinuates, 
that  they  were  ready  to  engage  in  the  fame  pious  defigns  with 
himfelf ; and  the  liberty  they  took  was  by  no  means  fuitable  to  the 
chara&er  of  reformers  : in  Ihort,  he  ufes  all  his  rhetoric  to  cajole, 
and  threats  to  terrify  them,  to  debit  from  their  darling  fports,  for 
the  plautible  laving  their  caufe’s  reputation.  (Mr.  B.) 

v.  484.  Of  different  manners,  fpeech,  religions .]  Never  were  there 
fo  many  different  fe6ts  and  religions  in  any  nation  as  were  then  in 
England.  Mr.  Cafe  told  the  Parliament,  in  his  thankfgiving  fermon 
for  taking  of  Chefter,  p.  25,  fee  Continuation  of  Friendly  Debate, 
p.  8,  “ That  there  was  fuch  a numerous  increafe  of  errors  and 
herefies,  that  he  blufhed  to  repeat  what  fome  had  affirmed,  namely, 
that  there  were  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  fourfeore  feveral  here- 
fies propagated  and  fpread  in  the  neighbouring  city  (London), 
and  many  of  fuch  a nature  (fays  he)  as  that  I may  truly  fay,  in 
Calvin’s  language,  the.  errors  and  innovations  under,  which  they 
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And  now  the  field  of  death,  the  lifts, 

Were  enter’d  by  antagonifts, 

And  blood  was  ready  to  be  broach’d, 

490  When  Hudibras  in  hafte  approach’d, 

With  Squire  and  weapons  to  attack  ’em: 
But  firft  thus  from  his  horfe  befpake  ’em. 
What  rage,  O Citizens!  what  fury 

groaned  of  late  years  were  but  tolerable  trifles,  children’s  play, 
compared  with  thefe  damnable  doftrines  of  devils.”  See  likewife 
Ep.  Ded.  prefixed  to  Mr.  Edwards’s  Gangraena,  part  i.  And  Mr. 
Ford,  a celebrated  divine  of  thofe  times,  obferved,  Aflize  Sermon 
at  Reading,  Feb.  28,  1053,  p.  21,  22,  “ That,  in  the  little  town 
of  Reading,  he  was  verily  perfuaded,  if  Auguftine’s  and  Epipha- 
nius’s  catalogues  of  herefies  were  loft,  and  all  other  modern  and 
ancient  records  of  that  kind,  yet  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to 
reftore  them,  with  conliderable  enlargements,  from  that  place  j 
that  they  have  Anabaptifm,  Familifm,  Socinianifm,  Pelagianifm, 
Ranting,  and  what  not  $ and  that  the  devil  was  ferved  in  hete- 
rodox aftemblies  as  frequently  as  God  in  theirs ; and  that  one  of 
the  moft  eminent  church-livings  in  that  county  was  poftefled  by  a 
blafphemer,  one  in  whofe  houfe  he  believed  fome  there  could 
teftify  that  the  devil  was  as  vifibly  familiar  as  any  one  of  the  fa- 
mily.” See  a long  lift  of  fe6ts  in  a tradt,  entitled.  The  fimple 
Cobbler  of  Agawam  in  America,  104/,  p.  11 5 and  Tatler,  vol.  iv. 
No.  250. 

v.  4()3,  494.  What  rage , O Citizens  ! ivhat  fury — Doth  you  to 
thefe  dire  actions  hurry  ? &c.]  Alluding  to  thofe  lines  in  Lucan, 
upon  Craftus’s  death,  Pharfal.  lib.  i.  8,  9 ,&c. 

“ Quis  furor,  O Cives,  quae  tanta  licentia  ferri 
Gentibus  invifis  Latium  praebere  cruorem  ? 

Cumque  fuperba  foret  Babylon  fpolianda  tropaeis 
Aufoniis,  umbraque  erraret  Craflus  inulta, 

Bella  geri  placuit  nullos  habitura  triumphos,”  &c. 

Thus  tranflated  by  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  1014,  in  the  fame  metre, 

“ Dear  Citizens,  what  brainfick  charms, 

What  outrage  of  diforder’d  arms, 

Leads  you  to  feaft  your  envious  foes, 

To  fee  you  gor’d  with  your  own  blows  ? 

Proud  Babylon  your  force  doth  fcorn, 

Whofe  fpoils  your  trophies  might  adorn ; 
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Doth  you  to  thefe  dire  actions  hurry? 
495  What  aft  rum,  what  phrenetic  mood 
Makes  you  thus  lavifh  of  your  blood. 
While  the  proud  Vies  your  trophies  boaft. 

And  unreveng'd  walks ghoft? 

What  towns,  what  garrifons  might  you 
500  With  hazard  of  this  blood  fiibdue. 


And  Craflus’  unrevenged  ghoft, 

Roams  wailing  through  the  Parthian  coaft.” 

See  likewife  Mr.  Rowe’s  tranflation. 

v.  495.  What  ceftrum,  ts fc.]  * CEftrum  is  not  only  a Greek 
word  for  madnefs,  but  fignifies  alfo  a gad-bee  or  horfe-fly,  that 
torments  cattle  in  the  fummer,  and  makes  them  run  about  as  if 
they  were  mad. 

v.  497.  While  the  proud  Vies , &c  ] This  refers  to  the  great  de- 
feat given  to  Sir  William  Waller,  at  the  Devifes,  of  which  the 
reader  may  meet  with  an  account  in  Lord  Clarendon’s  Hiftory  of 
the  Rebellion,  vol.  ii.  p.  224,  225,  226,  and  in  Mr.  Echard’s  Hiftory 
of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  420;  and  the  blank  is  here  to  be  filled  up 
with  the  word  Waller's , and  we  muft  reed  Waller  s ghojl ; for  though 
Sir  William  Waller  made  a confiderable  figure  among  the  generals 
of  the  Rebel  Parliament  before  this  defeat,  yet  afterwards  he 
made  no  figure,  and  appeared  but  as  the  ghoft  or  fhadow  of  what 
he  had  been  before.  (Dr.  B.)  The  Devifes,  called  De  Vies,  De- 
vifes, or  The  Vies,  Camden’s  Wiltfliire,  col.  88.  edit.  1695.  It  is 
on  the  utmoft  part  of  Rundway-hill,  Camden,  ibid.  col.  103; 
Fuller’s  Worthies,  Wiltfliire,  p.  155.  Sir  John  Denham,  fpeak- 
ingof  the  burfiing  of  eight  barrels  of  gunpowder,  whereby  the 
famous  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  was  in  danger  of  being  killed,  fee  Loyal 
Songs  againft  the  Rump,  reprinted  1731,  vol.  i.  p.  107,  has  the 
following  lines : 

“You  heard  of  that  wonder,  of  the  lightning  and  thunder. 
Which  made  the  lie  fo  much  the  louder; 

Now  lift  to  another,  that  miraculous  brother. 

Which  was  done  by  a firkin  of  powder. 

Oh  what  a damp  it  ftruck  through  the  camp! 

But  as  for  honeft  Sir  Ralph, 

It  blew  him  to  the  Vies,  without  head  or  eyes.” 

The  Vies,  built  by  Dun w alio,  Fabian’s  Chronicle,  part  ii.  c.  xxviii. 
folio  10, 
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Which  now  ye’re  bent  to  throw  away, 

In  vain  untriumphable  fray? 

Shall  faints  in  civil  bloodflied  wallow 
Of  faints,  and  let  the  Caufe  lie  fallow? 

£05  The  Caufe  for  which  we  fought  and  fwore 
So  boldly,  fhall  we  now  give  o’er? 

Then  be  caufe  quarrels  ftill  are  feen 

v.  502.  In  •vain  untriumphable  fray.]  A pleafant  allufion  to  the 
Roman  cuftom,  which  denied  a triumph  to  a conqueror  in  civil 
war.  (Mr.  W.)  " The  reafon  of  which  was,  becaufe  the  men 

there  flain  were  citizens,  and  no  ftrangers,  which  was  the  reafon 
that  neither  Nafica,  having  vanquilhed  Gracchus  and  his  followers, 
nor  Metellus,  fupprefling  Caius  Opimius,  nor  Antonius,  defeat- 
ing Catiline,  were  admitted  to  a triumph.  Neverthelefs,  when 
Lucius  Sylla  had  furprifed  the  cities  of  Graecia,  and  taken  the 
Marian  citizens,  he  was  allowed,  triumphant  wife,  to  carry  with 
him  the  fpoils  gained  in  thofe  places.’’  Sir  William  Segar’s  book, 
entitled,  Of  Honour  Civil  and  Military,  chap.  xx.  p.  140  3 Tatler, 
No.  63. 

V.  503,  504.  Shall faints  in  civil  bloodflied  wallow — Of  faints,  and 
let  the  Caufe  lie  fallow?]  Mr.  Walker  obferves,  Hiftory  of  Inde- 
pendency, part  i.  p.  143,  u That  all  the  cheating,  covetous,  am- 
bitious perfons  of  the  land,  were  united  together  under  the  title 
of  the  godly , the  faints , and  fhared  the  fat  of  the  land  among 
them  and,  p.  148,  he  calls  them  the  faints  who  were  canonized 
no  where  but  in  the  devil’s  calendar.  When  I confider  the  beha- 
viour of  thefe  pretended  faints  to  the  members  of  the  church  of 
England,  whom  they  plundered  unmercifully,  and  to  brother- 
faints  of  other  feds,  whom  they  did  not  fpare  in  that  refped 
when  a proper  occalion  offered,  I cannot  help  comparing  them 
with  Dr.  Rondibilis,  Rabelais,  bookiii.  chap,  xxxiv.  p.235,  who 
told  Panurge,  “ That  from  wicked  folks  he  never  got  enough, 
and  from  honeft  people  he  refufed  nothing.”  See  Sir  R.  L’E- 
ftrange’s  moral  to  the  fable  of  the  Tub  of  Rats,  i5c.  part  ii. 
fab.  236. 

v.  513,  514.  — male  war  for  the  King — Againjl  himfelf  ] The 
Prefbyterians,  in  all  their  wars  again!!  the  King,  maintained  ftill 
that  they  fought  for  him  $ for  they  pretended  to  diftinguifh  his 
political  perfon  from  his  natural  one.  His  political  perfon,  they 
faid,  mult  be  and  was  with  the  parliament,  though  his  natural 
perfon  was  at  war  with  them  : and  therefore,  when  at  the  end  of 
his  fpeech  he  charged  them  to  keep  the  peace,  he  does  it  in  the 
name  of  the  King  and  parliament  5 that  is,  the  political,  not  the 

natural 
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With  oaths  and  fwearings  to  begin. 

The  folemn  league  and  covenant, 

5 1 o Will  feem  a mere  God-damn-me  rant : 
And  we  that  took  it,  and  have  fought, 

As  lewd  as  drunkards  that  fall  out. 

For  as  we  make  war  for  the  King, 

Againft  himfelf,  the  felf-fame  thing. 


natural  King.  This  was  the  Prefbyterian  method,  whilfl  they 
had  the  afcendant,  to  join  King  and  Parliament.  In  the  Earl  of 
Effex’s  commiffion  the  King  was  named,  but  left  out  in  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  See  Lord  Hollis’s  obfervation  upon  it,  Me- 
moirs, p.  34.  To  this  piece  of  grimmace  Mr.  Butler  alludes,  in 
his  parable  of  the  Lion  and  the  Fox,  fee  Remains. 

“ You  know  when  civil  broils  grew  high, 

And  men  fell  out  they  knew  not  why, 

That  I was  one  of  thofe  that  went 
To  fight  for  King  and  Parliament. 

When  that  was  over,  1 was  one 
Fought  for  the  Parliament  alone: 

And  though  to  boafl  it  argues  not. 

Pure  merit  me  a halbert  got : 

And  as  Sir  Samuel  can  tell 
I us’d  the  weapon  palling  well.” 

Serjeant  Thorp,  one  of  their  iniquitous  judges,  took  great  pains 
to  eflablifh  this  diflinCtion,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at 
York  aflize,  May  20,  1048,  p.  1 1.  (penes  me).  Mr.  Richard  Over- 
ton,  in  his  Appeal  from  the  Degenerate  Reprefentative  Body  the 
Commons  of  England,  to  the  Body  reprefented,  1047,  p.  IS,  plays 
their  own  artillery  upon  them.  “ There  is  a difference  (fays  he) 
between  their  parliamentary  and  their  own  perfonal  capacity,  and 
their  aCtions  are  anfwerably  different  j therefore  the  rejection, 
difobedience,  and  refinance  of  their  perfonal  commands,  is  no  re- 
jection, difobedience,  or  refiflance  of  their  parliamentary  autho- 
rity : fo  that  he  that  doth  refill  their  perfonal  commands,  doth 
not  refill  the  parliament ; neither  can  they  be  cenfured  or  efleemed 
as  traitors,  rebels,  diflurbers,  or  enemies  to  the  Rate,  but  rather  as 
prefervers,  confervers,  and  defenders  thereof.”  See  more.  Impartial 
Examination  of  Mr.  Neale’s  2d  vol.  of  the  Fliftory  of  the  Puritans, 
p.  3 77}  Impartial  Examination  of  his  3d  vol.  p.  305  5 Preface  to 
a tradt,  entitled,  A Looking-glafs  for  Schifmaticks,  1725.  The 
fanatical  Jefuits,  1087,  feems  to  have  borrowed  this  diflinCtion 
Vol.  I.  L from 
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515  Some  will  not  {tick  to  fwcar  we  do 
For  God  and  for  religion  too; 

For,  if  bear-baiting  we  allow, 

What  good  can  reformation  do! 

The  blood  and  treafure  that’s  laid  out 
520  Is  thrown  away,  and  goes  for  nought. 

Are  thefe  the  fruits  o’  th’  proteftation. 

The  prototype  of  reformation, 

Which  all  the  faints,  and  fome,fince  martyrs. 
Wore  in  their  hats  like  wedding-garters, 

from  thefe  Jefuitical  fanatics.  The  Pope  himfelf  being  fufpedted 
as  a favourer  of  Molinos,  or  what  was  called  the  herefy  of  the 
Quietifts,  “On  the  13th  of  February,  l'ome  were  deputed  from 
the  Court  of  the  Inquiiition  to  examine  him,  not  in  the  quality 
of  Chrift’s  vicar,  or  St.  Peter’s  fucceffor,  but  in  the  tingle  quality  of 
Benedict  Odefcalchi.”  Baker’s  Hitt,  of  the  Inquiiition,  p.430. 

v.518.  What  good  can  reformation  do  .<?]  This  was  the  cant  of 
fome  of  them  even  in  their  public  fermons.  “ The  people  of 
England,”  fays  Richard  Kentilh,  Faft  Sermon  before  the  Com- 
mons, November  24, 1647,  p.  17,  “ once  detired  a reformation, 
covenanted  for  a reformation,  but  now  they  hate  to  be  reformed.” 
Their  way  of  reforming  is  fneered  by  the  author  of  An  Elegy  upon 
the  incomparable  King  Charles  I.  1648,  p.  11. 

“ Brave  reformation,  and  a thorough  one  too, 

Which,  to  enrich  yourfelves,  muft  all  undo. 

Pray  tell  us  (thofe  that  can)  what  fruits  have  grown 
From  all  your  feeds  in  blood  and  treafure  fown  ? 

What  would  you  mend,  when  your  projected  Rate 
Doth  from  the  belt  in  form  degenerate? 

Or  why  thould  you  (of  all)  attempt  the  cure, 

Whofe  fadts  nor  gofpel-tefts  nor  laws  endure  ? 

But  like  unwholefome  exhalations  met. 

From  your  conjundtion,  only  plagues  beget. 

And  in  your  circle,  as  impofthumes  fill. 

Which  by  their  venom  their  whole  body  kill.” 

v.  524.  Wore  in  their  hats , &c.]  When  the  tumultuous  rabble 
came  to  Weftminfter  crying  to  have  juftice  done  upon  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  they  rolled  up  the  proteftation,  or  fonl'e  piece  of  paper 
refembling  it,  and  wore  it  fn  their  hats,  as  a badge  of  theif  zeal. 

They 
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When  ’twas  refolv’d  by  either  Houle 
Six  members  quarrel  to  efpoufe  ? 

Did  they  for  this  draw  down  the  rabble, 
With  zeal  and  noifes  formidable; 

And  make  all  cries  about  the  town 
Join  throats  to  cry  the  bifhops  down?  * , 
Who,  having  round  begirt  the  palace, 

(As  once  a month  they  do  the  gallows) 

As  members  gave  the  lign  about. 

Set  up  their  throats  with  hideous  (bout: 

' 1 ’ • y y 

They  might  probably  do  the  fame  upon  the  impeachment  of  the 
fix  members.  (Dr.  B.)  “ The  Buckinghamfhire  men  were  the  firft 
who,  whilft  they  expreffed  their  love  to  their  knight  (Hampden), 
forgot  their  fworn  oath  to  their  King,  and,  inttead  of  feathers, 
they  carried  a printed  proteftation  in  their  hats,  as  the  Londoners 
had  done  a little  before  upon  the  fpear’s  point.”  See  a trad,  en  - 
titled, The  True  Informer,  &c.  Oxford,  1643,  p.  27. 

v.  526.  Six  rhembers  quarrel  to  efpoufe .]  * The  fix  members 
were  the  Lord  Kimbolton,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hollis,  Mr.  Hampden, 
Sir  Arthur  Haflerig,  and  Mr.  Stroud,  whom  the  King  ordered  to 
be  apprehended,  and  their  papers  feized,  charging  them  of  plot- 
ting with  the  Scots,  and  favouring  the  late  tumults : but  the  Houfc 
voted  againfl:  the  arreft  of  their  perfons  or  papers  5 whereupon  the 
King  having  preferred  articles  againft  thofe  members,  he  went 
with  his  guard  to  the  Houfe  to  demand  them;  but  they,  having 
notice,  withdrew. 

v.  530.  Join  throats  to  cry  the  li/hops  doewn.~\  “ It  is  frefh  in  me- 
mory,” faith  the  author  of  a trad,  entitled,  Lex  Talionis,  ‘‘how 
this  city  fent  forth  its  fpurious  fcum  in  multitudes  to  cry  down 
bifhops,  root  and  branch;  who,  like  fhoals  of  herrings,  or  fwarms 
of  hornets,  lay  hovering  about  the  court  with  lying  pamphlets 
and  fcandalous  pafquils,  until  they  forced  the  King  from  his 
throne,  and  banilhed  the  Queen  from  his  bed,  and  afterwards-  out 
of  the  kingdom,”  “ Good  Lord,”  fays  the  True  Informer,  &c. 
Oxford,  1643,  p.  12,  “ what  a deal  of  dirt  was  thrown  in  the  bi- 
fhops faces ! what  infamous  ballads  were  fung  ? what  a thick  cloud 
of  epidemical  hatred  hung  fuddenly  over  them!  fo  far,  that  a dog 
with  a black  and  white  face  was  called  a bijhop /”  And  it  is  certain 
that  thefe  mobs  were  encouraged  by  Alderman  Pennington,  and 
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535  When  tinkers  bawl’d  aloud  to  fettle 
Church-difcipline,  for  patching  kettle; 

No  fow-gelder  did  blow  his  horn 
To  geld  a cat,  but  cry’d  Reform: 

The  oyfter- women  lock’d  their  fifh  up, 

540  And  trudg’d  away  to  cry  No  Bifhop; 

The  moufe-trap  men  laid  fave-alls  by. 

And  ’gainft  ev’l  counfellors  did  cry; 
Botchers  left  old  clothes  in  the  lurch. 

And  fell  to  turn  and  patch  the  church. 
545  Some  cry’d  the  covenant,  inftead 
Of  pudding-pies  and  ginger-bread; 


other  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  by  fome  of  the 
clergy,  particularly  by  Dr.  Burges,  who  called  them  his  ban-dogs, 
and  laid  he  could  fet  them  on  and  take  them  off  as  he  pleafed. 
Wood’s  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  col.  236$  Echard’s  Hiltory  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  ii.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  mob  without  doors  were 
lb  furious  againft  them,  when  fo  much  encouragement  was  given 
within.  And  upon  one  of  thefe  clamourers,  who  was  an  Aider- 
man  (and  probably  Pennington),  it  was  well  turned  by  Mr.  Sel- 
den,  “ Mr.  Speaker,”  fays  the  Alderman,  “ there  are  fo  many 
clamours  againft  fuch  and  fuch  of  the  prelates,  that  we  fhall  never 
be  quiet  till  we  have  no  more  bilhops.”  Mr.  Selden,  upon  this, 
informs  the  Houfe,  “ what  grievous  complaints  there  were  for 
high  mifdemeanors  againft  fuch  and  fuch  aldermen $ and  there- 
fore (fays  he)  by  a parity  of  reafon,  it  is  my  humble  motion 
that  we  have  no  more  aldermen.”  L’Eftrange’s  reflections 
upon  Poggius’s  Fable  of  a Prieft  and  Epiphany,  part  i.  fab.  364. 
See  a farther  account  of  the  mobs  of  thofe  times,  Encwy  BacnAnaj, 
cap. iv. 

v.  553,  554.  si  Jlrange  harmonious  inclination — Of  all  degrees  to 
reformation .]  Thole  flights  which  feem  molt  extravagant  in  our 
poet  were  really  excelled  by  matter  of  fa6t.  The  Scots,  in  their 
large  declaration.  163/,  p.41,  begin  their  petition  againft  the 
Common  Prayer-Book,  thus: — “ We  men,  women,  children,  and 
fervants,  having  conlidered.”  &c.  Fouliss  Hift.  of  Wicked  Plots, 

fcfc.  p.91. 
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And  fome  for  brooms,  old  boots  and  Ihoes, 
Bawl’d  out  to  purge  the  Common-houfe: 
Inftead  of  kitchen-ftufF,  fome  cry 
550  A gofpel-preaching  miniftry; 

And  fome  for  old  fuits,  coats,  or  cloak, 

No  furplices  nor  fervice-book : 

A ftrange  harmonious  inclination 
Of  all  decrees  to  reformation. 

555  And  is  this  all?  Is  this  the  end 

To  which  thefe  carry’ngs-on  did  tend? 
Hath  public  faith,  like  a young  heir. 

For  this  tak’n  up  all  forts  of  ware, 

V.  557,  558.  Hath  public  faith , like  a young  heir , — For  this  tflFn 
up  all forts  of  ware .?]  This  thought  feems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  Mr.Walker,  Hiftory  of  Independency,  l66l,  parti,  p.  11. 
“ The  mod  obfervable  thing  (fays  he)  is  to  fee  this  old  Parliament, 
like  a young  prodigal,  take  up  money  upon  difficult  terms,  and 
entangle  all  they  had  for  a fecurity.”  They  took  up  ammuni- 
tion, provilions,  and  cloaths  for  their  army,  promifing  to  pay  for 
them  as  foon  as  they  could  raife  money 3 and  tradefmen  took  their 
words,  and  trufted  them  with  their  goods,  upon  what  they  called 
the  public  faith,  upon  a promife  of  eight  pound  per  cent,  intered, 
as  is  mentioned  by  mod  of  the  hidorians  of  thofe  times:  Vad 
quantities  of  plate  were  brought  into  the  Parliament-treafury  to 
be  coined  into  money  for  the  payment  of  the  foldiers.  But  the 
Parliament  broke  their  public  faith,  and  performed  few  of  their 
promifes  3 fo  that  many  of  the  tradefmen  that  truded  them  broke, 
and  many  of  thofe.  that  brought  in  their  plate  were  cheated  of 
both  their  principal  and  intered.  “ Never  was  there  fuch  double 
dealing,”  fays  Mr.  James  Howel,  Philanglus,  page  146,  “ by  any 
public  adembly  : for  when  the  lenders  upon  the  public  faith  came 
to  demand  their  money,  they  could  not  have  it,  unlefs  they  dou- 
bled their  hrd  lum,  together  with  the  intered  they  received,  and 
then  they  diould  have  the  value  in  church  and  crown  lands  3 but 
if  they  doubled  not  both  intered  and  principal,  they  fhould  not 
be  capable  of  having  any  lands  allowed  for  their  money.  Divers 
(fays  he)  to  my  knowledge  have  ruined  themfelves  thereby, 
and  though  they  clamoured  and  fpoke  high  language  at  the  par- 
liament-doors, and  were  promifed  fatisfa<5tion,  yet  could  not  get 
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And  run  int’  ev’ry  tradcfman’s  book, 

560  ’Till  both  turn  bankrupts,  and  are  broke? 
Did  faints  for  this  bring  in  their  plate. 

And  crowd  as  if  they  came  too  late? 

For  when  they  thought  the  Caufe  had  need 
Happy  was  he  that  could  be  rid  on’t.  [on’t, 
565  Did  they  coin  pifs-pots,  bowls,  and  flaggons, 
Int’  officers  of  horfe  and  dragoons; 

And  into  pikes  and  mufqueteers 
Stamp  beakers,  cups,  and  porringers? 

A thimble,  bodkin,  and  a fpoon, 

a penny  to  this  day  :” — and  divers  interlopers  were  afed  to  bay 
thefe  public  faith  bills  for  half-a-crown  in  the  pound.  See  a far- 
ther account  of  their  public  faith,  in  a tract,  entitled,  A Second 
Complaint;  being  an  honed  Letter  to  a doubtful  Friend,  about 
rifling  the  twentieth  part  of  hiseftate,  1643,  Hidory  of  Indepen- 
dency, parti,  p. 3.  partii.  p.  78;  a fong  entitled,  The  Clown, 
Coll,  of  Loyal  Songs,  reprinted  1731,  vol.  ii.  p.  191  ; Mercurius 
Politicus,  No.  387,  p.62,  63,  64;  The  Speech  and  Confeflion  of 
the  Covenant,  at  its  Burning  by  the  Executioner,  1671,  p.  15  j 
Heath’s  Chronicle,  p.  37. 

v.  56l,  562.  Did  faints  for  this  "bring  in  their  plate, — And  crowd 
as  if  they  came  too  late."]  One  of  thefe  pretended  faints,  who  gene- 
rally in  his  prayers  pleads  poverty,  yet  thanks  God,  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  for  enabling  him  to  fubfcribe  fome  plate  to  the  parliament. 
“ O my  good  Lord  God,  accept  of  my  due  thanks  for  all  forts 
of  mercies,  fpiritual  and  temporal,  to  me  and  minC;  in  fpecial,  I 
praife  thee  for  my  riches  in  plate,  by  which  I am  enabled  to  fub- 
fcribe fifteen  pounds  in  plate  for  the  ufe  of  the  parliament,  as  I 
am  called  upon  for  to  do  it  by  commiflioners  this  day.”  Mr, 
George  Swathe’s  Prayers,  p.  3/. 

“ ■ ■ ■ without  flay 

Our  callings  and  edates  we  flung  away; 

Our  plate,  our  coin,  our  jewels,  and  our  rings, 

Arms,  ornaments,  and  all  our  precious  things, 

To  you  we  brought  as  bountifully  in. 

As  if  they  had  old  rufty  horfe-fhoes  been.” 

Gpobalfamum  Anglicanum,  by  George  Withers,  Efq.  1 646,  p.  3, 

7 569;  570,  A thtmbk , bodkin,  and  a fpoon,— Did  ft  art  up  living 
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Did  Hart  up  living  men,  aS  foon 
As  in  the  furnace  they  were  thrown, 

Juft  like  the  dragon’s  teeth,  b’ing  fown. 
Then  was  the  caufe  of  gold  and  plate. 

The  brethren’s  off’ rings,  confecrate, 

Like  th’  Hebrew  calf,  and  down  before  it 
The  faints  fell  proftrate  to  adore  it: 

So  fay  the  wicked — and  will  you 
Make  that  farcafmus  fcandal  true. 

By  running  after  dogs  and  bears, 

580  Beafts  more  unclean  than  calves  or  fteers? 

men  as y&ow,  &c.]  Mr. Thomas  May,  who  ftyles  himfelf  Secretary 
of  the  Parliament,  Hiftory  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  1647, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  ()7,  obferves,  “ That  the  Parliament  were  able 
to  raife  forces,  and  arm  them  well,  by  reafon  of  the  great  mattes 
of  money  and  plate  which  to  that  purpofe  was  heaped  up  in  Guild- 
hall, where  not  only  the  wealthier  citizens  and  gentlemen,  who 
were  near  dwejlers,  brought  in  their  large  bags  and  goblets,  but 
the  poor  fort  prefented  their  mites  alfo,  infomuch  that  it  was  a 
common  jeer  of  men  difaffe£ted  to  the  Caufe  to  call  it  the  Thimble 
and  Bodkin  army.”  See  Note  upon  Partii.  Canto  ii.  v.  77 5 y 
The  French  Report;  Colle&ion  of  Loyal  Songs,  reprinted  1731, 
voh  i.  No.  11.  p.25;  A Song  upon  bringing  in  the  Plate,  ib. 
vol.-i.  No'.22.  p.47;  Rump  Rampant,  vol.ii.  No.15.  p.6l. 

v.  572.  Juft  like  the  dragon's  teeth , b'ingfoivn. ] See  the  fable  of 
Cadmus,  Ovid.  Metamorph.  lib.  iii.  1.  502,  &c. 

V.  575.  Like  th'  Hebrew  calf,  and  down  before  it,  &c.]  The  author 
of  a book  entitled,  Englifh  and  Scots  Prefbytery,  p.  320,  obferves 
upon  this  ordinance,  “ That  the  feditious  zealots  contributed  as 
freely,  as  the  idolatrous  Ifraelites,  to  make  a golden  calf;  and 
fhofe  who  did  not  bring  in  their  plate,  they  plundered  their  houfes, 
and  took  it  away  by  force;;  and  at  the  fame  time  commanded  the 
people  to  take  up  arms,  under  the  penalty  of  being  hanged.”  l/ 

v.  57  8.  Make  that  farcafmus,  &C.]  * Abufive  or  infulting  had 
'been  better;  but  o.ur  Knight  believed  the  learned  language  marc 
convenient  to  underftand  in  than  his  own  mother  tongue.  „ 

V>  .1 

V,  580.  Beafts  more  unclean  than  calves  or fteersl]  See  an  account 
of  clean  and  unclean  beafts,  Lev.  xi.  Deut.  xiv. 

y ;#j  , , ....  L 4 v.  581 . 
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Have  pow’rful  preachers  ply’d  their  tongues. 
And  laid  themfelves  out  and  their  lungs; 
Us’d  all  means,  both  direct  and  finifter, 

I’  th’  power  of  gofpel-preaching  minifter  ? 
585  Have  they  invented  tones  to  win 

The  women,  and  make  them  draw  in 

v.  581.  Have  povu  rful  preachers  ply  d their  tongues.  ] Alluding 
to  Mr.  Edmund  Calamy,  and  others,  who  recommended  this  loan 
in  a fpeech  at  Guildhall,  061. 6,  1643,  in  which,  among  other 
reafons  for  a loan,  he  has  the  following  ones:  “ If  ever,  gentle- 
men, you  might  ufe  this  fpeech  of  Bernardius  Ochinus  (which  he 
hinted  at  before),  O Happy  Penny,  you  may  ufe  it  now 5 Happy 
Money,  that  will  purchafe  religion,  and  purchafe  a reforma- 
tion to  my  pofierity!  O Happy  Money,  and  bleffed  be  God  I 
have  it  to  lend ! and  I count  it  the  greateft  opportunity  that  God 
did  ever  offer  to  the  godly  of  this  kingdom,  to  give  them  fome 
money,  to  lend  to  this  caufe : And  I remember  in  this  ordinance 
of  Parliament,  it  is  called  Advance  Money;  it  is  called  an  Ordi- 
nance to  Advance  Money  towards  the  maintaining  the  Parliament 
Forces 5 and  truly  it  is  the  higheft  advance  of  money  to  make 
money  an  inftrument  to  advance  my  religion : The  Lord  give  you 
hearts  to  believe  this.  For  my  part,  I fpeak  it  in  the  name  of 
myfelf,  and  in  the  names  of  thei'e  reverend  miniflers,  we  will  not 
only  fpeak  to  perfuade  you  to  contribute,  but  every  one  of  us 
that  God  hath  given  any  eftate  to,  we  will  all  to  our  utmoft  power; 
we  will  not  only  fay  ite,  but  venite .”  See  more  id.  ib.  Mr.  Cafe,  a 
celebrated  preacher  of  thofe  times,  to  encourage  his  auditors  to  a 
liberal  contribution,  upon  adminiflering  the  facrament,  addreffed 
them  in  this  manner : “ All  ye  that  have  contributed  to  the 
Parliament,  come,  and  take  this  facrament  to  your  comfort.” 
Dugdale’s  Short  View,  p.  566. 

v.  585.  Have  they  invented  tones  to  ivin , &c.]  The  author  of  the 
Dialogue  between  Timothy  and  Philatheus,  pref.  to  vol.  ii.  17 10, 
in  banter  of  thofe  times,  fays,  “ I knew  a famous  cafuifi,  who, 
whenever  he  undertook  the  converfion  of  any  of  his  precife 
neighbours,  mod;  commonly  made  ufe  of  this  following  ad- 

drefs: H-a-h  Friend,  thou  art  in  darknefs,  yea  in  thick  dark- 

nefs — The  Lord — he — I fay,  he- — he  fhall  enlighten  thee.  Hearken 
to  him,  hear  him,  attend  to  him,  advife  with  him;  enquire  for 
him — (railing  his  voice) — po — or  faw — (here  pull  out  the  hand- 
kerchief) he  fhall  enlighten  thee,  he  fhall  kindle  thee,  he  fhall  in- 
flame fhee,  he  fhall  confume  thee,  yea  even  he, — Heigh-ho — , 
(this  through  the  nofe) ; and  by  this  well-tuned  exordium,  he 
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The  men,  as  Indians  with  a female 
Tame  elephant  inveigle  the  male? 

Have  they  told  Prov’dence  what  it  mu  ft  do, 
590  Whom  to  avoid,  and  whom  to  truft  to? 
Difcover’d  th’  enemy’s  defign, 

And  which  way  beft  to  countermine? 


charmed  all  the  brethren  moft  melodioufly,  and  rivalled  all  the 
nofes  and  night-caps  in  the  neighbourhood.” 

v.  587,  588.  The  men , as  Indians  with  a female — Tame  elephant 
inveigle  i he  male.~\  The  manner  of  taking  wild  elephants  in  the 
kingdom  of  Pegu  is  by  a tame  female  elephant,  bred  for  that  pur- 
pofe;  which  being  anointed  with  a peculiar  ointment,  the  wild 
one  follows  her  into  an  inclofed  place,  and  fo  is  taken.  Purchafe’s 
Pilgrims,  vol.'v.  4th  edit.  p.  583*  See  a larger  account,  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfactions,  No.  326.  vol.  xxvii.  p.66,  &c.;  and  the  man- 
ner of  taming  elephants  in  England,  by  Mr. Strachan,  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadtions,  No,  277.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  1051, 

v.  58p.  Have  they  told  Prov  dence  vuhat  it  mujt do.~\  It  was  a com- 
mon pradtice  to  inform  God  of  the  tranfadtions  of  the  times,  “ Oh 
my  good  Lord  God,”  fays  Mr.  G.  Swathe,  Prayers,  p.  12,  “ I hear 
the  King  hath  fet  up  his  ftandard  at  York  againft  the  Parliament 
and  city  of  London — Look  thou  upon  them,  take  their  caufe  into 
thine  own  hand  : appear  thou  in  the  caufe  of  thy  faints,  the 
caufe  in  hand: — It  is  thy  caufe,  Lord;  we  know  that  the  King 
is  mifled,  deluded,  and  deceived  by  his  Popith,  Arminian,  and 
temporifing,  rebellious  malignant,  fadtion  and  party,”  &c.  il  They 
would,”  fays  Dr.  Echard,  Obfervations  on  the  Anfwer  to  the  En- 
quiry into  the  Occahons  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy,  p.  67, 
“ in  their  prayers  and  fermons,  tell  God,  that  they  would  be  wil- 
ling to  be  at  any  charge  and  trouble  for  him,  and  to  do,  as  it 
were,  any  kindnefs  for  the  Lord  : the  Lord  might  now  trull  them, 
and  rely  upon  them,  they  fhould  not  fail  him;  they  lliould  not 
be  unmindful  of  his  bulinefs;  his  work  fhould  not  lfand  Hill,  nor 
his  defigns  be  negledted.  They  mud  needs  lay,  that  they  had 
formerly  received  fome  favours  from  God,  and  h ive  been,  as  it 
were,  beholden  to  the  Almighty,  but  they  did  not  much  queflion 
but  they  lliould  find  fome  opportunity  of  making  fome  amends 
for  the  many  good  things,  and  (as  I may  fo  fay)  civilities,  which 
they  had  received  from  him  : indeed,  as  for  thofe  that  are  weak  in 
the  faith,  and  are  yet  but  babes  in  Chrift,  it  is  fit  that  fuch  fhould 
keep  at  fome  dillance  from  God,  lliould  kneel  before  him,  and 
Hand  (as  I may  fo  fay)  cap  in  hand  to  the  Almighty  : but  as  for 
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Prefcrib’d.  what  ways  it  hath  to  work. 

Or  it  will  ne’er  advance  the  kirk  ? 

595  Told  it  the  news  o’  th’  laft  exprefs. 

And,  after  good  or  bad  fuccefs. 

Made  prayers  not  fo  like  petitions 
As  overtures  and  propofitions 
(Such  as  the  army  did  prefent 
600  To  their  creator,  the  Parliament), 

In  which  they  freely  will  confefs. 

They  will  not,  cannot  acquiefce, 

Unlefs  the  work  be  carry’d  on 
In  the  fame  way  they  have  begun, 

605  By  fetting  church  and  common- weal 
All  on  a flame,  bright  as  their  zeal 

f>‘‘  • ' > v .* 

ihofe  that  are  ftrong  in  all  gifts,  and  grown  up  in  all  grace,  and 
are  come  to  a fulnefs  and  ripenefs  in  the  Lord  Jefus,  it  is  comely 
enough  to  take  a great  ohair,  and  fit  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and, 
with  their  cocked  hats  on  their  heads,  to  fay,  God,  we  thought  it 
not  amifs  to  call  upon  thee  this  evening,  and  let  thee  know  how 
affairs  (land  $ we  have  been  very  watchful  fince  we  were  laft  with 
thee,  and  they  are  in  a very  hopeful  condition}  we  hope  that  thou 
wilt  not  forget  us,  for  we  are  very  thoughtful  of  thy  concerns : we 
do  fomewhat  long  to  hear  from  thee}  and  if  thou  pleafeft  to  give 
us  fuch  a thing  (vidtory)  we  fhall  be  (as  I may  fo  fay)  good  to  thee 
in  fomething  elfe  when  it  lies  in  our  way.”  See  a remarkable 
Scotch  prayer  much  to  the  fame  purpofe,  Scourge,  by  Mr.  Lewis, 
No.  16.  p.  130.  edit.  1717. 

v.  602.  They  rwill  not , cannot  acquiefce. ] Alluding  probably.  Xo 
’ their  faucy  expoftulations  with  God  from  the  pulpit.  Mr.Vines, 
in  St.  Clement’s  Church,  near  Temple-Bar,  ufed  the  following 
words : “ O Lord,  thou  haft  never  given  us  a vidtory  this  long 
while,  for  all  our  frequent  falling  : what  doft  thou  mean,  O Lord, 
to  fling  into  a ditch,  and  there  to  leave  us  ?”  Dugdale’s  Short 
View  of  the  Troubles,  p.  57 0.  And  one  Robinfon,  in  his  prayer 
at  Southampton,  Auguft  25,  l642,  exprefled  himfelf  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  “ O God,  O God,  many  are  the  hands  that  are 
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On  which  the  faints  were  all  a-gog, 

And  all  this  for  a bear  and  dog? 

The  Parliament  drew  up  petitions 
6iq  To  ’tfelf,  and  fent  them,  like  commiffions, 
To  well- affe died  perfons  down. 

In  every  city  and  great  town; 

With  power  to  levy  horfe  and  men, 

Only  to  bring  them  back  again; 

615  For  this  did  many,  many  a mile. 

Ride  manfully  in  rank  and  file, 

With  papers  in  their  hats  that  fhow’d 
As  if  they  to  the  pillory  rode. 

Have  all  thefe  courfes,  thefe  efforts, 

62,0  Been  try’d  by  people  of  all  forts, 

lift  up  againft  us;  but  there  is  one,  God,  it  is  thou  thyfelf,  O Fa- 
ther, who  does  us  more  mifchief  than  they  all.”  See  Seppen’s 
Preacher’s  Guard  and  Guide,  They  feemed  to  encourage  this 
faucinefs  in  their  public  fermons.  “ Gather  upon  God,”  fays  Mr. 
H.  Harris,  Faft  Sermon  before  the  Commons,  May  -25,  1642, 
p.  18,  <f  and  hold  him  to  it  as  Jacob  did ; prefs  him  with  his  pre- 
cepts, with  his  promifes,  with  his  hand,  with  his  fcal,  with  his 
oath,  till  we  do  Svcrwrfsiv,  as  fome  Greek  fathers  boldly  fay ; that 
is,  if  I may  fpeak  it  reverently  enough,  put  the  Lord  out  of  coun- 
tenance, put  him,  as  you  would  fay,  to  the  blufh,  unlefs  we  be 
matters  of  our  requefts.” 

v.  609.  The  Parliament  drew  up  petitions .]  When  the  feditious 
members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  wanted  to  have  any  thing  pafs 
the  Houfe  which  they  feared  would  meet  with  oppofition,  they 
would  draw  up  a petition  to  the  Parliament,  and  fend  it  to  their 
friends  in  the  country  to  get  it  figned,  and  brought  it  up  to  the 
Parliament  by  as  many  as  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  it.  Their 
way  of  doing  it,  as  Lord  Clarendon  obferves,  Hiftory  of  the  Re- 
bellion, vol.  i.  p.  l6l,  “ was  to  prepare  a petition,  very  modeft  and 
dutiful  for  the  form,  and  for  the  matter  not  very  unreafonable; 
and  to  communicate  it  at  fome  public  meeting,  where  care  was 
taken  it  fhould  be  received  with  approbation  : the  fubfcription  of 
a very  few  hands  filled  the  paper  itfelf  where  the  petition  \yas 
. ,3  written, 
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Veils  & re  mis,  omnibus  nervis, 

And  all  t’  advance  the  Caufe’s  fervice? 

And  fhall  all  now  be  thrown  away 
In  petulant  inteftine  fray? 

625  Shall  we  that  in  the  cov’nant  fwore, 

Each  man  of  us  to  run  before 
Another,  ftill,  in  reformation. 

Give  dogs  and  bears  a difpenfation  ? 

How  will  diflenting  brethren  relifh  it? 

630  What  will  malignants  fay?  videlicet , 

That  each  man  fwore  to  do  his  beft 
To  damn  and  perjure  all  the  reft? 

And  bid  the  devil  take  the  hindmoft. 
Which  at  this  race  is  like  to  win  moft. 

635  They’ll  fay  our  bus’nefs,  to  reform 

■written,  and  therefore  many  more  fheets  were  annexed  for  the 
reception  of  the  numbers,  which  gave  all  the  credit,  and  pro- 
cured all  the  countenance  to  the  undertaking.  When  a multitude 
of  hands  were  procured,  the  petition  itfelf  was  cut  off,  and  a new 
one  framed,  agreeable  to  the  defign  in  hand,  and  annexed  to  a 
long  lift  of  names  which  was  fubfcribed  to  the  former ; by  this 
means  many  men  found  their  names  fubfcribed  to  petitions  of 
which  they  before  had  never  heard,” 

v.  621 . Velis  et  remis,  omnibus  nervis.]  The  ancients  made  ufe 
of  gallies  with  fails  and  oars,  vid.  Lucani  Pharfal.  paflim.  Such 
are  the  gallies  now  rowed  by  flaves  at  Leghorn,  &c.  in  calm  wea- 
ther, when  their  fails  are  of  little  fervice.  All  that  Mr.  Butler 
means  is,  that  they  did  it  with  all  their  might. 

v.  630.  JVhat  will  malignants  fay , &c.]  “ By  malignants  ” fays 
the  writer  of  a Letter,  without  any  fuperfcription,  that  the  poor 
people  may  fee  the  intentions  of  thofe  whom  they  have  followed, 
printed  in  the  year  1643,  p.  6,  “ you  intend  all  fuch  who  believe 
that  more  obedience  is  to  be  given  to  the  ads  of  former  Parlia- 
ments than  to  the  orders  and  votes  of  this.” 

v.  637.  For  to  fubfcrile , unfight  unfeenl]  See  the  folemn  League 
and  Covenant,  in  Lord  Clarendon’s  Hift.  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.ii. 
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The  church  and  ftate,  is  but  a worm; 

For  to  fubfcribe,  unfight  unfeen, 

To  an  unknown  church  difcipline, 

What  is  it  elfe,  but  before-hand 
640  T’  engage,  and  after  underftand  ? 

For  when  we  fwore  to  carry  on 
The  prefent  reformation, 

According  to  the  pureft  mode 
Of  churches  beft  reform’d  abroad, 

645  What  did  we  elfe  but  make  a vow 
To  do  we  know  not  what,  nor  how  ? 

For  no  three  of  us  will  agree 
Where  or  what  churches  thefe  fhould  be; 
And  is  indeed  the  felf-fame  cafe 
650  With  theirs  that  fwore  et  cceteras\ 

p.  287,  where  they  promile  to  reform  the  church  according  to  the 
beft  reformed  churches,  though  none  of  them  knew,  neither  could 
they  agree,  which  churches  were  beft  reformed,  and  very  few, 
if  anv,  of  them  knew  which  was  the  true  form  of  thofe  churches. 
(Dr.  B.) 

v.  639,  640.  What  is  it  elfe , hut  hef ore-hand — T'  engage  and  after 
underftand  .<?]  Of  this  kind  was  the  cafuiftry  of  the  Mayor  and  Ju- 
rats of  Haftings,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  who  would  have  had 
fome  of  the  Aiiiftants  to  fwear  in  general  to  affift  them,  and  after- 
wards they  lbould  know  the  particulars  ; and  when  they  fcrupled, 
they  told  them,  “ They  need  not  to  be  fo  fcrupulous,  though  they 
did  not  know  what  they  fwore  unto ; it  was  no  harm,  for  they  had 
taken  the  fame  oath  themfelves  to  do  that  which  they  were  to 
aflift  them  in.”  Mercurius  Rufticus,  No.  15,  p.  163, l64. 

V.  647,  648.  For  no  three  of  us  ’will  agree — Where  or  Tuhat 
churches  thefe Jhould  be.~\  See  this  proved  in  their  behaviour  at  the 
Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  Lord  Clarendon’s  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion, 
vol.ii.  p.447,448. 

v.  650.  With  theirs  that  fwore  et  caeteras.]  In  the  Convocation 
that  fat  at  the  beginning  of  1640,  there  was  an  oath  framed, 
fee  canon  vi.  of  1640,  which  all  the  clergy  were  tyound  to  take,  in 

which 
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Or  the  French  league,  in  which  men  vow’d 
To  fight  to  the  lafl  drop  of  blood. 

Thefe  (landers  will  be  thrown  upon 
The  Caufe  and  work  we  carry  on, 

65^  If  we  permit  men  to  run  headlong 
T’  exorbitances  fit  for  Bedlam; 

Rather  than  gofpel-walking  times. 

When  flighted:  fins  are  greatefl:  crimes. 

But  we  the  matter  fo  fhall  handle 
660  As  to  remove  that  odious  fcandal; 

which  was  this  claufe  : “ Nor  will  I ever  give  my  content  to  alter 
the  government  of  this  church,  by  archbifhops,  bifhops,  deans, 
archdeacons,”  &c.  This  was  loudly  clamoured  at,  and  called 
fwearing  to  they  knew  not  what:  and  a book  was  publifhed,  Lon- 
don, lb'41,  entitled,  The  Anatomy  of  &c.  or.  The  Unfolding  of 
that  dangerous  Claufe  of  the  Sixth  Canon.  Our  poet  has  plainly 
in  this  place  (hewn  his  impartiality  ; the  faulty  and  ridiculous  on 
one  fide,  as  well  as  the  other,  feel  the  lafh  of  his  pen.  The  fatire 
is  fine  and  pungent  in  comparing  the  &c.  oath  with  the  covenant 
oath ; neither  of  which  were  flrictly  defenfible.  His  brother  fa- 
tirift,  Cleveland,  alfo  could  not  permit  fo  great  an  abfurdity  to 
pafs  by  him  unlafhed;  but  does  it  in  the  perfon  of  a Puritan 
zealot,  and  thereby  cuts  doubly  : 

“ Who  fwears  &c.  fwears  more  oaths  at  once 
Than  Cerberus  out  of  his  triple  fconce : 

Who  views  it  well,  with  the  fame  eye  beholds 
The  old  half  ferpent  in  his  num’rous  folds 
Accurs’d 

Gh  Booker,  Booker,  how  corn’ll  thou  to  lack 
This  fign  in  thy  prophetic  almanac  ? 

I cannot  half  untrufs 

Et  caetera,  it  is  fo  abominous. 

The  Trojan  nag  was  not  fo  fully  lin’d  j 

Unrip  &c.  and  you  fhall  find 

Og  the  great  commiffary,  and,  which  is  worfe. 

The  apparitor  upon  his  lkew-bald  horfe. 

Then  finally,  my  babe  of  grace,  forbear 
Et  caetera,  ’twill  be  too  far  to  fwear : 

For  ’tis,  to  fpeak  in  a familiar  flyle, 

A Yorkfhire  wea-bit,  longer  than  a mile,”  • 
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In  name  of  King  and  Parliament, 

I charge  ye  all,  no  more  foment 
This  feud,  but  keep  the  peace  between 
Your  brethren  and  your  countrymen; 

665  And  to  thofe  places  ftraight  repair 
Where  your  refpe&ive  dwellings  are. 
But  to  that  purpofe  firft  furrender 
The  fiddler,  as  the  prime  offender, 

Th’  incendiary  vile,  that  is  chief 

670  Author  and  engineer  of  mifchief; 


Nay,  he  elfewhere  couples  it  with  the  cant  word  fnzedymnus  (the 
club  divines),  and  fays,  “ The  banns  of  marriage  were  afked  be- 
tween them,  that  the  Convocation  and  the  Commons  were  to  be 
the  guefts  j and  the  prieft  Molefey,  or  Sandta  Clara,  were  to  tie 
the  foxes  tails  together.”  Could  any  thing  be  faid  more  feverc 
and  fatirical  ? (Mr.  B.) 

v.  65 1 . Or  the  French  league .]  * “ The  Holy  League  in  France, 
defigned  and  made  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Proteftant  religion, 
was  the  original  out  of  which  the  folemn  league  and  covenant 
here  was  (with  difference  only  of  circumllances)  mod  faithfully 
transcribed.  Nor  did  the  fuccefs  of  both  differ  more  than  the  in- 
tent and  purpofe ; for  after  the  deftru&ion  of  vaft  numbers  of 
people  of  all  forts,  both  ended  with  the  murder  of  two  kings, 
whom  they  had  both  fworn  to  defend:  and  as  our  covenanters 
Swore  every  man  to  run  one  before  another  in  the  way  of  refor- 
mation, fo  did  the  French,  in  the  Holy  League,  to  fight  to  the 
laft  drop  of  blood.’*  Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  fee  Hiftory  of  the  II- 
luftrious  Family  of  Gordon,  vol.ii.  p.197,  Speaking  of  the  folemn 
league  and  covenant,  compares  it  to  the  Holy  League  in  France ; 
and  obferves,  “ that  they  were  as  like  as  one  egg  to  another ; the 
one  was  nurfed  by  the  Jefuits,  the  other  by  the  then  Scots 
Prefbyterians,  Simeon  and  Levi;”  and  he  informs  us,  p.199, 
“ That  Sir  William  Dugdale  (fhort  View)  has  run  the  companion 
paragraph  by  paragraph}  and  that  Some  figned  it  with  their  own 
blood  inftead  of  ink.”  See  likewife  Hiftory  of  Englifh  and  Scotch 
Prefbytery,  edit.  1659,  chap.  x.  p.  88. 

v.  667,668.  But  to  that  purpofe  jirjl  furrender— The  fiddler , &c.] 
This  is  meant  as  a ridicule  on  the  clamours  of  the  Parliament  againft 
evil  counfellors,  and  their  demands  to  have  t^em  given  up  to 
juftice.  (Mr.W.) 
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That  makes  divifion  between  friends, 

For  profane  and  malignant  ends. 

He  and  that  engine  of  vile  noife. 

On  which  illegally  he  plays, 

675  Shall  (diffium  fattuni)  both  be  brought 
To  condign  punifhment,  as  they  ought. 
This  mull  be  done,  and  I would  fain  fee 
Mortal  fo  fturdy  as  to  gain-fay; 

For  then  I’ll  take  another  courfe, 

680  And  foon  reduce  you  all  by  force. 

This  faid,  he  clapp’d  his  hand  on  fword. 
To  fhew  he  meant  to  keep  his  word. 

v.  673,  6/4,  6/5,  676.  He  and  that  etigine  of  •vile  noife, — On 
•which  illegally  he  plays, — Shall  (di£tum  fa&um)  both  be  brought — 
To  condign punijhment,  as  they  ought.~\  The  threatening  punithment 
to  the  fiddle  was  much  like  the  threats  of  the  pragmatical  troopers 
to  punifli  Ralph  Dobbin’s  waggon,  of  which  we  have  the  follow- 
ing merry  account,  Plain  Dealer,  publilhed  1734,  vol.  i.  p .256. 
*6  I was  driving  (fays  he)  into  a town  upon  the  29th  of  May, 
where  my  waggon  was  to  dine : there  came  up  in  a great  rage 
feven  or  eight  of  the  troopers  that  were  quartered  there,  and 
afked  what  I buthed  out  my  horfes  for  ? I told  them  to  drive  flies 
away.  But  they  faid  I was  a Jacobite  rafcal,  that  my  horfes 
were  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  my  waggon  ought  to  be  hanged. 
I anfwered,  it  was  already  drawn,  and  within  a yard  or  two  of 
being  quartered:  but  as  to  being  hanged,  it  was  a compliment 
we  had  no  occafion  for,  and  therefore  defired  them  to  take  it 
back  again,  and  keep  it  in  their  own  hands  till  they  had  an 
^opportunity  to  make  ufe  of  it.  I had  no  fooner  fpoke  thefe 
words,  but  they  fell  upon  me  like  thunder,  ftripped  my  cattle 
in  a twinkling,  and  beat  me  black  and  blue  with  my  own  oak- 
branches.” 

v,  683,  684 . But  Talgol,  who  had  long  fupprefs' d — Infla?ned  wrath 
in  glowing  breajl , &c.]  It  may  be  aiked,  Why  Talgol  was  thehrft 
in  anfwering  the  Knight,  when  it  feems  more  incumbent  upon 
the  bearward  to  make  a defence  ? Probably  Talgol  might  then  be 
a Cavalier;  for  the  cbara&er  the  poet  has  given  him  doth  not  in- 
fer the  contrary,  and  his  anfwer  carries  ftrong  indications  to  juftify 
the  conje£ture.  The  Knight  had  unluckily  expofed  to  view  the 

plotting 
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But  Talgol,  who  had  long  fupprefs’d 
Inflamed  wrath  in  glowing  breaft, 

685  Which  now  began  to  rage  and  bum  as 
Implacably  as  flame  in  furnace, 

Thus  anfwer’d  him : Thou  vermin  wretched 
As  e’er  in  meafled  pork  was  hatched, 

Thou  tail  of  worfhip,  that  doft  growr 
690  On  rump  of  juftice  as  of  cow. 

How  dareft  thou,  with  that  fullen  luggage 
O’  th’  felf,  old  iron,  and  other  baggage. 
With  which  thy  fteed  of  bones  and  leather 
Has  broke  his  wind  in  halting  hither; 


plotting  defigns  of  his  party,  which  gave  Talgol  an  opportunity  to 
vent  his  natural  inclination  to  ridicule  them.  This  confirms  me 
in  an  opinion  that  he  was  then  a loyalift,  notwithftanding  what 
Sir  It.  L’Eftrange  has  alTerted  to  the  contrary.  (Mr.  B.) 

v.  689.  Thou  tail  of  rworfhip7\  A home  reflexion  upon  the  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace  in  thofe  times ; many  of  which,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  were  of  the  lowed;  rank  of  the  people,  and  the  beft  pro- 
bably were  butchers,  carpenters,  horfekeepers,  as  fome  have  been 
within  our  memory ; and  very  applicable  would  thewords  of  Notch, 
the  brewer’s  clerk,  to  the  groom  of  the  revels,  Ben  Jonfon’s 
Mafque  of  Augurs,  Works,  p.  82,  have  been  to  many  of  the  wor- 
lhipful  ones  of  thofe  times.  u Sure,  by  your  language,  you  were 
never  meant  for  a courtier  howfoever  it  hath  been  your  ill  for- 
tune to  have  been  taken  out  of  the  nefl  young,  you  are  fome  con- 
ftable’s  egg,  fome  widgeon  of  authority,  you  are  fo  eafily  offended.’5 
See  Miramont’s  treatment  of  his  brother  Brifac  the  jutlice,  Beaum, 
and  Fletcher’s  Elder  Brother,  a£t  ii.  fc.  1 ; and  as  they  made  fuch 
mean  perfons  juftices  of  the  peace,  that  they  might  more  eatily 
govern  them,  Cromwell  afterwards  took  the  fame  method  in  the 
choice  of  high  theriffs,  whome  he  appointed  from  yeomen,  or  the 
lowed;  tradefmen,  that  he  could  confide  in,  the  expence  of  retinue 
and  treating  the  judges  being  taken  away.  Heath’s  Chronicle, 
p.  401. 

v.  694.  Is  lairid  and  tir'd  in  halting  hither .]  Thus  it  Hands  in 
the  two  Irith  editions  of  1664. 

Vo l.  I.  M v.  702. 
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695  How  durft  th’,  I fay,  adventure  thus 
T’  oppofe  thy  lumber  againft  us? 

Could  thine  impertinence  find  out 
No  work  t’  employ  itfelf  about, 

Where  thou,  fecure  from  wooden  blow’, 
700  Thy  bufy  vanity  might’ft  lhow? 

Was  no  difpute  a- foot  between 
The  caterwauling  bretheren? 

No  fubtle  queftion  rais’d  among 
Thofe  out-o’-their  wits, and  thofe  i’th’  wrong? 
705  No  prize  between  thofe  combatants 

O’  th’  times,  the  land  and  water  faints. 
Where  thou  might’ft:  ftickle,  without  hazard 
Of  outrage  to  thy  hide  and  mazzard; 

v.  702.  The  caterwauling  Iretheren?']  A writer  of  thofe  times. 
Umbra  Comitiorum,  or  Cambridge  Commencement  in  Types,  p.  6. 
(penes  me)  thus  flyles  the  Prelbyterians:  “ How  did  the  rampant 
brotherhood  (fays  he)  play  their  prize,  and  caterwaul  one  ano- 
ther ?”  But  Mr.  Butler  defigned  this  probably  as  a fneer  upon 
the  Aifembly  of  Divines,  and  fome  of  their  curious  and  fubtle  de- 
bates ; for  which  o«r  poet  has  lafhed  them  in  another  work.  ‘‘  Mr. 
Selden,”  fays  he,  Remains,  2d  edit.  1727,  p.226,  “vifits  the  Af- 
fembly  as  Perfians  ufed  to  fee  wild  atfes  fight;  when  the  Com- 
mons have  tired  him  with  their  new  law,  thel'e  brethren  refrefh 
him  with  their  mad  gofpel ; they  lately  were  gravelled  betwixt 
Jerul'alem  and  Jericho,  they  knew  not  the  diftance  betwixt  thofe 
two  places;  one  cried  twenty  miles,  another  ten.  It  was  con- 
cluded feven,  for  this  reafon,  that  fifh  was  brought  from  Jericho 
to  Jerufalem  market : Mr.Selden  fmiled  and  laid,  perhaps  thefifii 
were  falt-filh,  and  fo  flopped  their  mouths.”  And  as  to  their  an- 
notations, many  of  them  were  no  better  than  Peter  Harrifon’s, 
who  obferved  of  the  two  tables  of  ftone,  that  they  were  made  of 
Shittim-wood.  Umbra  Comitior.  &c,  p.  7* 

v.  706.  — the  land  and  water  faints. ] The  Prefbyterians  and 
Anabaptifts. 

V.  70S.  — v:azzard!\  Face. 
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And  not  for  want  of  bus’nefs  come 
710  To  us,  to  be  thus  troublefome, 

To  interrupt  our  better  fort 
Of  difputants,  and  fpoil  our  fport  ? 

Was  there  no  felony,  no  bawd, 

Cut-purfe,  nor  burglary  abroad? 

715  No  ftolen  pig,  nor  plunder’d  goofe, 

To  tie  thee  up  from  breaking  loofe? 

No  ale  unlicens’d,  broken  hedge 

For  which  thou  ftatute  might’ ft  alledge, 

To  keep  thee  bufy  from  foul  evil, 

720  And  ilia  me  due  to  thee  from  the  devil  ? 
Did  no  committee  fit,  where  he 
Might  cut  out  journey-work  for  thee? 


v.713.  Was  there  no  felony,  &c.]  Thefe  properly  were  cognizable 
by  him  as  a juftice  of  the  peace. 

V.  71 7?  71  b.  No  ale  unlicens'd,  broken  hedge, — For  ’which  thou Jla- 
tute  might' Jl  alledge .]  Ale-houies  are  to  be  licenfed  by  juftices  of 
the  peace,  who  have  power  to  put  them  down  by  5th  and  6th 
Edward  VI.  cap.  xxv, &c.  fee  Jacob’s  Law  Didionary  : and,  by 
43d  Eliz.  cap.  vii.  hedge -breakers  ihall  pay  fuch  damages  as  a 
juitice  ihall  think  fit)  and  if  not  able,  fhall  be  committed  to  the 
conftable^  to  be  whipped.  See  Jacob’s,  &c. 

V.  720.  And Jliajne  due  to  thee  from  the  devil.]  An  expreffion  ufed 
by  Sancho  Pancha  5 Don  Quixote,  vol.  i.  chap.  xi.  p.  281. 

v.721.  Did  no  committee  ft.]  Some  Ihort  account  has  already 
been  given  of  committees  and  their  oppreflions;  to  which  the  au- 
thor of  a poem,  entitled,  Sir  John  Birkenhead  revived,  p.  3,  al- 
ludes, in  the  following  lines : 

“ The  plow  Hands  Hill,  and  trade  is  fmall. 

For  goods,  lands,  towns,  and  cities 5 
Nav,  I dare  fay,  the  devil  and  all 
Pay  tribute  to  committees.” 

And  Mr.Walker  obferves,  Hiftory  of  Independency,  parti,  p.  67, 
That  to  hiftorize  them  at  large  (namely  the  grievances  from  com- 
mittees) would  require  a volume  as  big  as  the  Book  of  Martyrs $ 
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And  fet  th’  a talk,  with  fubornation. 

To  flitch  up  fale  and  fequeftration, 

725  To  cheat  with  holinefs  and  zeal, 

All  parties  and  the  common- weal? 

Much  better  had  it  been  for  thee, 

H’  had  kept  thee  where  th’  art  us’d  to  be; 
Or  fent  th’  on  bus’nefs  any  whither, 

730  So  he  had  never  brought  thee  hither. 

But  if  th’  haft  brain  enough  in  fkull 
To  keep  itfelf  in  lodging  whole, 

And  not  provoke  the  rage  of  ftones 
And  cudgels  to  thy  hide  and  bones, 

735  Tremble,  and  vanifli,  while  thou  may’ft. 
Which  I’ll  not  promife  if  thou  ftay’ft. 


and  that  the  people  were  then  generally  of  opinion,  that  they 
might  as  eafily  find  charity  in  hell  asjufticein  any  committee; 
and  that  the  King  hath  taken  down  one  ftar-chamber,  and  the 
Parliament  have  fet  up  a hundred.  Mr.  Cleveland  gives  the  fol- 
lowing chara&er  of  a country  committee-man,  Works,  p.  98. 
“ He  is  one  who,  for  his  good  behaviour,  has  paid  the  excife  of 
his  ears,  fo  fuffered  piracy  by  the  land  caption  of  fhip-money; 
next  a primitive  freeholder,  who  hates  the  King,  becaufe  he  is 
a gentleman,  tranfgreffing  the  magna  charta  of  delving  Adam, 
(alluding  to  thefe  two  lines  ufed  by  John  Ball,  to  encourage  the 
rebels  in  Wat  Tyler’s  and  Jack  Straw’s  rebellion,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Richard  II. 

“ When  Adam  dolve,  and  Eve  fpan. 

Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?”) 

Adding  to  thefe  a mortified  bankrupt,  that  helps  out  the  falfe 
weights  with  a mene  tekcl.  Thefe,  with  a new  blue-llockinged 
juftice,  lately  made  of  a balket-hilted  yeoman,  with  a fhort-handed 
clerk  tacked  to  the  rear  of  him,  to  carry  the  knapfack  of  his 
underftanding,  together  with  two  or  three  equivocal  Sirs,  whofe 
religion,  like  their  gentility,  is  the  extra#  of  their  arms;  being 
therefore  fpiritual  becaufe  they  are  earthly,  not  forgetting  the 
man  of  the  law,  whofe  corruption  gives  the  hogan  to  the  fincere 
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At  this  the  Knight  grew  high  in  wroth, 
And  lifting  hands  and  eyes  up  both, 

Three  times  he  fmote  on  ftomach  flout, 
740  From  whence  at  length  thefewordsbroke  out  : 
Was  I for  this  entitled  Sir, 

And  girt  with  trufty  fword  and  fpur. 

For  fame  and  honour  to  wage  battle. 

Thus  to  be  brav’d  by  foe  to  cattle? 

745  Not  all  that  pride  that  makes  thee  fwell 
As  big  as  thou  doft  blown-up  veal; 

Nor  all  thy  tricks  and  flights  to  cheat. 

And  fell  thy  carrion  for  good  meat; 

Not  all  thy  magic  to  repair 
750  Decay’d  old  age  in  tough  lean  ware. 


jun&o:  Thefe  are  all  the  fimples  of  the  precious  compound ; a 
kind  of  Dutch  hotch-potch,  the  hogan  mogan  committee-man.” 
See  more,  Cleveland,  p.  94,  &c.;  Walker’s  Hiftory  of  Indepen- 
dency, parti,  p.4,5,6. 

v.  724.  To  flitch  up  fale  and  fequeflration .]  See  Mr.  Cleveland’s 
character  of  a fequeftrator,  Works,  1677,  p.  99. 

vt  72 5.  To  cheat  'with  holinefs  and  zea!.~]  J,  Taylor,  the  water 
poet,  banters  fuch  perfons.  Motto,  Works,  1630,  p.53. 

“ I want  the  knowledge  of  the  thriving  art, 

A holy  outfide,  and  a hollow  heart.” 

v.  732.  To  keep 'within  its  lodging. ] Edition  1674,  84,  89,  94, 
1700,  reftored  to  the  prefent  reading  1704. 

v.741.  Was  1 for  this  entitled  Sir .]  Hudibras  {hewed  lefs  pa- 
tience upon  this  than  Don  Quixote  did  upon  a like  occafion, 
vol.  iii.  chap.xxxii.  p.  31 7,  where  he  calmly  diftinguifhes  betwixt 
an  affront  and  an  injury.  The  Knight  is  irritated  at  the  fatirical 
anfwer  of  Talgol,  and  vents  his  rage  in  a manner  exactly  fuited 
to  his  chara6ter j and  when  his  patlion  was  worked  up  to  a height 
too  great  to  be  exprelfed  in  words,  he  immediately  falls  into  ac- 
tion : But  alas,  at  his  firft  entrance  into  it,  he  meets  with  an  un- 
lucky difappointment  j an  omen  that  the  fuccefs  would  be  as  in- 
different as  the  caufe  in  which  he  was  engaged.  (Mr.  B.) 
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Make  nat’ral  death  appear  thy  work, 

And  flop  the  gangrene  in  ftale  pork; 

Not  all  the  force  that  makes  thee  proud, 
Becaufe  by  bullock  ne’er  withftood; 

755  Though  arm’d  with  all  thy  cleavers,  knives, 
And  axes,  made  to  hew  down  lives; 

Shall  fave  or  help  thee  to  evade 
The  hand  of  Juftice,  or  this  blade. 

Which  I,  her  fword-bearer,  do  carry, 

760  For  civil  deed  and  military. 

Nor  {hall  thefe  words  of  venom  bafe. 
Which  thou  haft  from  their  native  place, 
Thy  ftomach,  pump’d  to  fling  on  me, 

Go  unreveng’d,  though  I am  free. 

76 5 Thou  down  the  fame  throat  flialt  devour ’em. 
Like  tainted  beef,  and  pay  dear  for  ’em. 


v.  751.  Turn  death  of  nature  to  thy  ’work.']  In  the  two  firft  edi- 
tions of  1663. 

v.  767,  768.  Nor  jliall  It  e'er  he  faid , that  ’wight , — With  gantlet 
llue , and  bafes  white.]  Alluding,  I fuppofe,  to  the  butcher’s  blue 
frock  and  white  apron. 

v.  769.  And  round  Hunt  truncheon .]  The  butcher’s  Reel,  upon 
which  he  whets  his  knife. 

v.  772.  — or  Grizel Jlir  mood.]  Chaucer,  from  Petrarch,  in  his 
Clerk  of  Oxenford’s  Tale,  gives  an  account  of  the  remarkable 
trials  made  by  Walter  Marquis  of  Saluce,  in  Lower  Lombardy, 
in  Italy,  upon  the  patience  of  his  wife  Grizel,  by  fending  a ruf- 
fian to  take  from  her  her  daughter  and  fon,  two  little  infants,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  murdering  them  ; in  dripping  her  of  her coftly 
robes,  and  fending  her  home  to  her  poor  father  in  a tattered  con- 
dition, pretending  that  he  had  obtained  a divorce  from  the  Pope, 
for  the  fatisfafiion  of  his  people,  to  marry  another  lady  of  equal 
rank  with  himfelf.  To  all  which  trials  die  chearfully  fubmitted : 
upon  which  he  took  her  home  to  his  palace  j and  his  pretended 
lady,  and  her  brother,  who  were  brought  to  court,  proved  to  be 
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Nor  fliall  it  e’er  be  faid,  that  wight, 

With  gantlet  blue,  and  bafes  white, 

And  round  blunt  truncheon  by  his  fide, 

770  So  great  a man  at  arms  defy’d. 

With  words  far  bitterer  than  wormwood, 
That  would  in  Job  or  Grizel  ftir  mood. 
Dogs  with  their  tongues  their  wounds  do  heal, 
But  men  with  hands,  as  thou  {halt  feel. 

775  This  faid,  with  hafty  rage  he  fnatch’d 
His  gun-fhot,  that  in  holfters  watch’d; 
And,  bending  cock,  he  levell’d  full 
Againft  th’  outfide  of  Talgol’s  fkull; 
Vowing  that  he  fhould  ne’er  ftir  further, 
780  Nor  henceforth  cow  or  bullock  murder. 
But  Pallas  came,  in  fhape  of  ruft, 

And  ’twixt  the  fpring  and  hammer  thruft 

her  daughter  and  fon.  See  Chaucer’s  Work^,  lG02,  folio  41 — 47 
inclufive,  and  the  ballad  of  the  Noble  Marquis  and  Patiertf  Gri 
zel,  Collection  of  Old  Ballads,  Csfc.  printed  i;23,  vol.  i.  p.  252. 

v.  781, 782,  /83.  But  Balias  came , in Jhape  of  rujl , — And  ’twixt 

the  fpring  and  hammer  thruft — Her  Gorgon  Jhield— ] This  and 

another  paflage  in  this  Canto,  are  the  only  places  where  deities 
are  introduced  in  this  poem.  As  it  was  not  intended  for  an  epic 
poem,  confequently  none  of  the  heroes  in  it  needed  fupernatural 
afliftance ; how  then  comes  Pallas  to  be  ufhered  in  here,  and  Mars 
afterwards  ? Probably  to  ridicule  Homer  and  Virgil,  whofe  he- 
roes fcarce  perform  any  aCtion,  even  the  moft  feasible,  without 
the  fenfible  aid  of  a deity  j and  to  manifelt  that  it  was  not  the 
want  of  abilities,  but  choice,  that  made  our  Poet  avoid  fuch  fub- 
terfuges.  He  has  given  us  a lample  of  his  judgment  in  this  way 
of  writing  in  the  palfage  before  us,  which,  taken  in  its  naked 
meaning,  is  only,  that  the  Knight’s  piltol  was,  for  want  of  ufe, 
grown  fo  rufty  that  it  would  not  fire,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
ruft  was  the  caufe  of  his  difappointment.  (Mr.  B.)  See  General 
Hiftorical  Dictionary,  vol.  vi.  p.  296  j Barclay’s  Argenis,  lib.  i. 
cap.  ii.  p.  10. 
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Her  Gorgon  fhield,  which  made  the  cock 
Stand  ftiff,  as  ’twere  transform’d  to  ftock. 
785  Mean  while  fierce  Talgol,  gath’ring  might. 
With  rugged  truncheon,  charg’d  the  Knight ; 
But  he,  with  petronel  upheav’d, 

Inftead  of  fhield,  the  blow  receiv’d. 

The  gun  recoil’d,  as  well  it  might, 

790  Not  us’d  to  fuch  a kind  of  fight, 

And  fhrunk  from  its  great  mailer’s  gripe. 
Knock’d  down  andflunn'd  with  mortal  ftripe. 
Then  Hudibras,  with  furious  halle. 

Drew  out  his  fword;  yet  not  fo  faff, 

795  But  Talgol  firft,  with  hardy  thwack. 

Twice  bruis’d  his  head,  and  twice  his  back. 
But  when  his  nut-brown  fword  was  out. 
With  flomach  huge  he  laid  about. 
Imprinting  many  a wound  upon 
800  His  mortal  foe,  the  truncheon. 

The  trufty  cudgel  did  oppofe 
Itfelf  againft  dead -doing  blows. 

To  guard  its  leader  from  fell  bane. 

And  then  reveng’d  itfelf  again. 

805  And  tho’  the  fword  (fome  underftood) 

In  force  had  much  the  odds  of  wood. 


V.  784  Stand Jirff,  as  if' twere  turrid  t'  a Jlock.~\  In  edition  16/4, 
84,  89,  94,  17OO,  1704,  reftored  1710. 

v.  786.  — fmote  the  Knight .]  Tn  the  two  firft  editions  of  1663. 
v.  787,  788.  And  he  with  rujly  pijlol  held — To  take  the  blow  on 
like  ajhield. ] Thus  altered,  1674,  84,  89,  Q4,  1700,  reftored 
1704. 

v.  787.  But  he  with  petronel l]  A horfeman’s  gun.  See  Cham- 
bers, Bailey,  Kerfey. 

v.  797 
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’Twas  nothing  fo;  both  fides  were  balanc’d 
So  equal,  none  knew  which  was  valiant’ft; 
For  wood,  with  Honour  bing  engag’d, 

810  Is  fo  implacably  enrag’d 

Though  iron  hew  and  mangle  fore, 

Wood  wounds  and  bruifes  honour  more. 
And  now  both  Knights  were  out  of  breath, 
Tir’d  in  the  hot  purfuit  of  death; 

815  Whilft  all  the  reft  amaz’d  flood  ftill 
Expecting  whifch  fhould  take,  or  kill. 

This  Hudibras  obferv’d;  and  fretting, 
Conqueft  fhould  be  fo  long  a getting. 

He  drew  up  all  his  forces  into 
820  One  body,  and  that  into  one  blow. 

But  Talgol  wifely  avoided  it 
By  cunning  flight;  for  had  it  hit 
The  upper  part  of  him,  the  blow 
Had  flit,  as  fure  as  that  below. 

825  Mean  while  th’  incomparable  Colon, 

To  aid  his  friend  began  to  fall  on; 

Him  Ralph  encounter’d,  and  ftraight  grew 
A difmal  combat  ’twixt  them  two : 

Th’one  arm’d  with  metal,th’other  with  wood, 
830  This  fit  for  bruife,  and  that  for  blood. 

v.  797*  But  ’when  his  rugged  fiword  was  out.]  In  the  two  firft 
editions  of  1663. 

v.  798.  Courageoufiy — ] 1674  to  1704  inclufive. 

v.  825.  But  now  fierce  Colon  ’ gan  draw  on, — To  aid  the  difirefs'd 
champion7\  In  the  two  firft  editions  of  1663. 

v.  828.  A fierce  difpute -—]  1674  to  1704  inclufive. 

v.  843, 
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With  many  a ftiff  thwack,  many  a bang, 
Hard  crab  tree  and  old  iron  rang; 

While  none  that  faw  them  could  divine 
To  which  fide  conqueft  would  incline; 

835  Until  Magnano,  who  did  envy 

That  two  fhould  with  fo  many  men  vie, 
By  fubtle  ftratagem  of  brain 
Perform’d  what  force  could  ne’er  attain; 
For  he,  by  foul  hap,  having  found 
840  Where  thirties  grew,  cJh  barren  ground. 

In  hafte  he  drew  his  weapon  out. 

And  having  cropp’d  them  from  the  root. 
He  clapp’d  them  underneath  the  tail 
Of  fteed,  with  pricks  as  fharp  as  nail. 

845  The  angry  beaft  did  ftraight  refent 
The  wrong  done  to  his  fundament, 

Began  to  kick,  and  fling,  and  wince, 

v.  843,  844.  He  clapp'd  them  underneath  the  tail — Ofjleed , ivlth 
pricks  as  Jharp  as  nalll]  This  ftratagem  was  likewife  pra&ifed  upon 
Don  Quixote’s  Rofinante,  and  Sancho’s  Dapple,  fee  vol.  iv.  chap, 
lxi.  p.  617,  and  had  like  to  have  proved  as  fatal  to  all  three  as  that 
mentioned  by  ALlian,  made  ufe  of  by  the  Crotoniates  againfl:  the 
Sybarites.  The  latter  were  a voluptuous  people,  and  carelefs  of 
all  ufeful  and  reputable  arts,  which  was  at  length  their  ruin : for, 
having  taught  their  horfes  to  dance  to  the  pipe,  the  Crotoniates, 
their  enemies,  being  apprifed  of  it,  made  war  upon  them,  and 
brought  into  the  field  of  battle  fuch  a number  of  pipers,  that 
when  the  Sybarites  horfes  heard  them,  they  immediately  fell  a 
dancing,  as  they  ufed  to  do  at  their  entertainments,  and  by  that 
means  fo  difordered  the  army,  that  their  enemies  eafily  routed 
them:  a great  many  of  their  horfes  alfo  ran  away  with  their  riders, 
Athenreus  fays,  into  the  enemies  camp,  to  dance  to  the  found  of 
the  pipe:  (according  to  Monfieur  Huet’s  Treatife  of  Romances, 
p.6/,  the  town  of  Sy bares  wasabfolutely  ruined  by  the  Crotoniates 
500  years  before  Ovid’s  time)  vid.  Plinii  Nat.Hift.  lib.viii.  cap.xlii; 
Guidonis  Pancirolli  Rer.  Memorab.  parti,  p.  224 ; Antiquity  ex- 
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As  if  h’  had  been  befide  his  fenfe, 

Striving  to  difengage  from  thiftle, 

850  That  gall’d  him  forely  under  his  tail; 
Inftead  of  which  he  threw  the  pack 
Of  Squire  and  baggage  from  his  back, 

And  blund’ring  {till,  with  fmarting  rump, 
He  gave  the  Knight’s  ftced  fuch  a thump 
855  As  made  him  reel.  The  Knight  did  ltoop. 
And  fat  on  further  fide  aflope. 

This  Talgol  viewing,  who  had  now 
By  flight  efcap’d  the  fatal  blow, 

He  rally’d,  and  again  fell  to ’t: 

860  For  catching  foe  by  nearer  foot. 

He  lifted  with  fuch  might  and  ftrength. 

As  would  have  hurl’d  him  thrice  his  length. 
And  dafh’d  his  brains  (if  any)  out; 


plained  by  Mountfaucon,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.xii.  p.173 ; 
Barclaii  Argen.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiii.  See  a remarkable  ftratagem  ufed 
by  the  Englifh,  by  which  they  defeated  the  Scotch  army,  Mr. 
Hearne’s  Glofifary  to  Peter  Langtoft’s  Chronicle,  p.  567 

v.  844.  With  prickles  fharper  than  a nail.]  16/4  to  1 /04  inclufive. 
v.  846.  And  feel  regret  on  fundament.]  In  the  two  firft  editions 
of  1663. 

v.  847.  Began  to  kicky  and  flings  and  zvince.]  This  thought  imi- 
tated by  Mr.  Cotton,  Virgil -Traveftie,  bo^k  iv.  p.99. 

“ Even  as  a filly  never  ridden, 

When  by  the  jeckie  firft  bedridden, 

If  naughty  boys  do  thru  ft  a nettle 
Under  her  dock,  to  try  her  mettle. 

Does  rife  and  plunge,  curvet  and  kick. 

Enough  to  break  the  rider’s  neck.” 

See  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iii.  chap.  xi.  p.  101,102. 
v.  855.  That  flagger  d him .]  1674  to  l /OO  inclufive. 
v.  863.  And  dajlid  his  brains  {if  any)  out.]  See  Don  Quixote, 
vol.  i.  book  i.  chap.  ii.  p.  12.  The  fhallownefs  of  Hudibras’s  un- 
derftanding,  from  the  manner  in  which  our  Poet  expretfes  him- 
1 felf. 
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But  Mars,  who  ftill  protects  the  flout, 

865  In  pudding-time  came  to  his  aid, 

And  under  him  the  Bear  convey’d; 

The  Bear,  upon  whofe  foft  fur-gown 
The  Knight  with  all  his  weight  fell  down. 
The  friendly  rug  preferv’d  the  ground, 

870  And  headlong  Knight,  from  bruife or  wound: 
Like  feather-bed  betwixt  a wall 
And  heavy  brunt  of  cannon-ball. 

As  Sancho  on  a blanket  fell. 

And  had  no  hurt,  ours  far’d  as  well 
875  In  body,  though  his  mighty  fpirit, 

B’ing  heavy,  did  not  fo  well  bear  it. 

The  Bear  was  in  a greater  fright. 

Beat  down,  and  worfted  by  the  Knight. 
He  roar’d,  and  rag’d,  and  flung  about, 

880  To  fliake  off  bondage  from  his  fnout. 


felf,  was  probably  fuch,  to  ufe  Dr.  Baynard’s  homely  exprefiion, 
Hiftory  of  Cold  Baths,  p.  16.  “ That  the  Ihort  legs  of  a loufe 
might  have  waded  his  underftanding,  and  not  have  been  wet  to 
the  knees or  Ben  Jonfon’s  Explorata,  or  Difcoveries,  p.  97, 
“ That  one  might  have  founded  his  wit,  and  found  the  depth  of 
it  with  one’s  middle  finger  or  he  was  of  Abel’s  caft,  in  the  Com~ 
mittee,  who  complained,  “ That  Colonel  Carelefs  came  forcibly 
upon  him,  and,  he  feared,  had  bruifed  fome  intellectuals  within  his 
Itomach.” 

v.  864,  6 65.  But  Mars , 'who  ({ill protects  the  Jiout , — In  pudding- 
time  came  to  his  aid. ] I would  here  obferve  the  judgment  of  the 
Poet.  Mars  is  introduced  to  the  Knight’s  advantage,  as  Pallas 
had  been  before  to  his  difappointment : It  was  reasonable  that 
the  God  of  War  fhould  come  in  to  his  affiftance,  fince  a Goddefs 
had  interested  herfelf  on  the  fide  of  his  enemies,  agreeable  to 
Homer  and  Virgil.  Had  the  Knight  direCtly  fallen  to  the  ground, 
he  had  been  probably  difabled  from  future  aCtion,  and  con- 
fequently  the  battle  would  too  foon  have  been  determined.  Be- 
tides, we  may  obferve  a beautiful  gradation,  to  the  honour  of  the 

hero : 
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His  wrath  inflam’d  boil’d  o’er,  and  from 
His  jaws  of  death  he  threw"  the  foam; 
Fury  in  ftranger  poftures  threw  him. 

And  more  than  ever  herald  drew  him: 

885  He  tore  the  earth,  which  he  had  fay’d 

FromfquelchofKnight,andftorm’dandrav’d 
And  vex’d  the  more,  becaufe  the  harms 
Fie  felt  were  ’gainfl:  the  law  of  arms: 

For  men  he  always  took  to  be 
890  His  friends,  and  dogs  the  enemy; 

Who  never  fo  much  hurt  had  done  him, 
As  his  own  fide  did  falling  on  him: 

It  griev’d  him  to  the  guts,  that  they. 

For  wThom  h’  had  fought  fo  many  a fray, 
895  And  ferv’d  with  lofs  of  blood  fo  long, 
Should  offer  fuch  inhuman  wrong; 


hero:  He  falls  upon  the  bear,  the  bear  breaks  loofe,  and  the 
fpe&ators  run;  fo  that  the  Knight’s  fall  is  the  primary  caufe  of 
this  rout,  and  he  might  juftly,  as  he  afterwards  did,  afcribe  the 
honour  of  the  vi£tory  to  himfelf.  (Mr.  B.) 

v.  871j  S/2.  Like  feather-bed  betwixt  a wall — And  heavy  brunt 
of  cannon-ball .]  Alluding  probably  to  old  books  of  fortification. 

V.  873,  874.  As  Sancho  on  a blanket  felly — And  had  no  hurt , — ] 
Alluding  to  Sancho’s  being  tolled  in  a blanket,  at  the  inn  which 
Don  Quixote  took  for  a caftle,  fee  vol.i.  chap.  viii.  p.  lt)l,  by 
four  Segovia  clothiers,  two  Cordova  point-makers,  and  two  Seville 
huckfters. 

v.  884.  And  more  than  ever  herald  drew  him.~\  It  is  common 
with  the  painters  of  figns  to  draw  animals  more  furious  than  they 
are  in  nature. 

v.  S93.  It  griev  d him  to  the  guts,  &c.]  “ ’Sblood,’’  fays  Falftaff 
to  Prince  Henry,  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  IV.  firft  part,  vol.  iii.  p.350, 
“ I am  as  melancholy  as  a gibbed  cat,  or  a lugged  bear.” 
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Wrong  of  unfoldier-like  condition, 

For  which  he  flung  down  his  commiffion, 
And  laid  about  him,  till  his  nofe 
goo  From  thrall  of  ring  of  cord  broke  loofe. 
Soon  as  he  felt  himfelf  enlarg’d. 

Through  thickeft  of  his  foes  he  charg’d. 
And  made  way  through  th’  amazed  crew, 
Some  he  o’er-ran,  and  fome  o’erthrew, 

90 5 But  took  none ; for,  by  hafty  flight. 

He  ftrove  t’  efcape  purfuit  of  Knight, 
From  whom  he  fled  with  as  much  hafte 
And  dread,  as  he  the  rabble  chas’d; 

In  hafte  he  fled,  and  fo  did  they, 

910  Each  and  his  fear  a fev’ral  way. 

Crowdero  only  kept  the  field, 

Not  ftirring  from  the  place  he  held. 


V.  897,  8q8.  IVrong  of  unfoldier-like  condition , — For  'which  he 
flung  down  his  commtfjion. ] A ridicule  on  the  petulant  behaviour 
of  the  military  men  in  the  Civil  Wars  j it  being  the  ufual  way  for 
thofe  of  either  party,  at  a diftrefsful  jundture,  to  come  to  the  King 
or  Parliament  with  fome  unreafonable  demands,  which  if  not  com- 
plied  with,  they  would  throw  up  their  commillions,  and  go  over 
to  the  oppofite  fide,  pretending,  that  they  could  not  in  honour 
ferve  any  longer  under  fuch  unfoldier-like  indignities.  Thefe  un- 
happy times  afforded  many  instances  of  that  kind;  as  Hurry, 
Middleton,  Cooper,  &c.  (Mr.W.) 

v.  906.  He  Jlrove  t'  avoid  the  conquering  Knight. ] In  edit.  1674, 
84,  89,  94,  1700,  1704,  reftored  171O,  as  above. 

v.  909,  9*0-  hafte  he  fled,  and  fo  did  they , — Each  and  his 
fear  a fev  ral  way .]  Mr.  Gay  ton,  in  his  notes  upon  Don  Quixote, 
chap.vii.  p.  114,  makes  mention  of  a counterfeit  cripple,  who 
was  feared  with  a bear  that  broke  loofe  from  his  keepers,  and 
took  diredtly  upon  a pafs  where  the  dilfembling  beggar  ply’d:  he 
feeing  the  bear  make  up  to  the  place,  when  he  could  not,  upon  bis 
crutches,  without  apparent  attachment,  efcape  without  the  help  of 

fudden 
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Though  beaten  down  and  wounded  fore, 

I’  th’  fiddle,  and  a leg  that  bore 
915  One  fide  of  him,  not  that  of  bone. 

But  much  it’s  better,  th’  wooden  one. 

He  fpying  Hudibras  lie  flrew’d 
Upon  the  ground,  like  log  of  wood. 

With  fright  of  fall,  fuppofed  wound, 

930  And  lofs  of  urine,  in  a fwound. 

In  hafte  he  fnatch’d  the  wooden  limb 
That,  hurt  in  th’  ancle,  lay  by  him, 

And  fitting  it  for  fudden  fight. 

Straight  drew  it  up,  t’  attack  the  Knight; 
925  For  getting  up  on  flump  and  huckle. 

He  with  the  foe  began  to  buckle. 

Vowing  to  be  reveng’d  for  breach 
Of  crowd  and  fkin  upon  the  wretch, 

fudden  wit,  cut  the  ligaments  of  his  wooden  fupporters,  and  hav- 
ing recovered  the  ufe  of  his  natural  legs,  tho’  he  came  thither 
crippled,  he  ran  away  ftraight. 

v.  917.  He  fpying  Hudibras  lie  ftrew  d.~] 

“ ■ Now  had  the  carle  (clown) 

Alighted  from  his  tiger,  and  his  hands 
Discharged  of  his  bowe,  and  deadly  quarle 
To  feize  upon  his  foe,  flat  lying  on  the  marie.” 

Spenfer’s  Fairy  Queen,  book  ii.  canto  xi.  ftan.  32. 

v.  920. cajl  in  a fwound .]  In  the  two  firft  editions  of  1 (503. 

— And  lofs  of  urine , in  a pwoundJ]  The  effed  of  fear  probably  in 
our  Knight : The  like  befell  him  upon  another  occafion,  fee  Dun- 
ftable  Downes,  Mr.  Butler’s  Remains,  p.  99,  100;  though  people 
have  been  thus  affeded  from  different  caufes.  Dr.Derham,  in  his 
Phyfico-Theology,  bookiv.  chap.  iii.  makes  mention  of  one  per- 
fon,  upon  whom  the  hearing  of  a bagpipe  would  have  this  effed ; 
and  of  another,  who  was  affeded  in  like  manner  with  the  run- 
ning of  a tap. 

v.  923.  And  lifting  it,  &c.]  In  the  two  firft  editions  of  1663. 
v.  924.  — — — To  fall  on  Knight, ] In  the  two  firft  edit. 
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Sole  author  of  all  detriment 
930  He  and  his  fiddle  underwent. 

But  Ralpho  (who  had  now  begun 
T’  adventure  refurredtion 
From  heavy  fquelch,  and  had  got  up 
Upon  his  legs,  with  fpraincd  crup) 

935  Looking  about,  beheld  pernicion 

Approaching  Knight  from  fell  mufician. 

He  fnatch’d  his  whinyard  up,  that  fled 
When  he  was  falling  off  his  fteed 
(As  rats  do  from  a falling  houfe) 

940  To  hide  itfelf  from  rage  of  blows; 

And,  wing’d  with  fpeed  and  fury,  flew 
To  refcue  Knight  from  black  and  blue. 
Which  ere  he  could  atchieve  his  fconce 
The  leg  encounter’d  twice  and  once: 

945  And  now  ’twas  rais’d  to  finite  again, 

v.  932.  T*  adventure  refur rediond]  A ridicule  on  the  affectation 
of  the  feCtaries,  in  ufing  only  fcripture  phrafes.  fMr.W.) 

V.  935, 936.  Looking  about , beheld  the  bard , — To  charge  the  Knight 
intranc  d prepar  dd]  Thus  in  edit.  1674,  84,  89>  94,  1/00,  1704, 
reftored  1710. 

v.  937.  'whinyard.']  See  Bailey’s  Dictionary,  folio. 

v.  939.  As  rats  do  from  a falling  houfed]  See  Shakefpeare’s  Tem- 
peft,  Mr  Theobald’s  edit.  1733,  p.  11. 

v.  942.  To  refcue  Knight  from  black  and  blued]  See  Spenfer’s 
Fairy  Queen,  vol.  ii.  p.  336. 

v.  944  Thejkin  encounter'd , &c.]  In  the  two  firft  edit,  of  1663. 
— The  leg  encounter'd  twice  and  once.]  A ridicule  on  the  poetical 
way  of  exprefling  numbers.  (Mr.W.)  There  are  feveral  in- 
flances  in  Shakefpeare. 

“ Moth.  Then  I am  fure  you  know  how  much  that  grofs  fum 
of  deuce-ace  amounts  to. 


Armado. 
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When  Ralpho  thruft  himfelf  between. 

He  took  the  blow  upon  his  arm. 

To  fhield  the  Knight  from  further  harm; 
And,  joining  wrath  with  force,  bellow’d 
950  On  th’  wooden  member  fuch  a load. 

That  down  it  fell,  and  with  it  bore 
Crowdero,  whom  it  propp’d  before. 

To  whom  the  Squire  right  nimbly  run, 
And  fetting  conqu'ring  foot  upon 
955  His  trunk,  thus  fpoke : What  delp’rate  frenzy 
Made  thee  (thou  whelp  of  fin)  to  fancy 
Thyfelf,  and  all  that  cowTard  rabble, 

T’  encounter  us  in  battle  able  ? 

How  durfl  th’,  I fay,  oppofe  thy  curfhip 
960  ’Gainfl  arms,  authority,  and  worfhip, 

And  Hudibras  or  me  provoke. 

Though  all  thy  limbs  were  heart  of  oak, 


Armado.  It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two  : 

Moth . Which  the  bafe  vulgar  call  three.” 

Shakefpeare’s  Love’s  Labour  loll,  atti.  vol.  ii.  p.  100. 

“ Falji . I did  not  think  Mr.  Silence  had  been  a man  of  this 
mettle. 

Sil.  Who  I?  I have  been  merry  twice  and  once  ere  now.” 

Shakefpeare’s  Henry  IV.  a£t  v.  vol.  iii.  p.  533. 

“ Twice  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whin’d.” 

Macbeth,  a6t  iv.  vol.  v.  p.  438. 

y.  947. on  fide  and  arm.~]  Two  editions  of  1(563. 

V.  948.  To  Jhield  the  Knight  entranc'd  from  harm .]  ln*the  two 
firft  editions. 

v.  956.  Thou  whelp  of  finl\  They  frequently  called  the  clergy 
of  the  eftablithed  church  dogs.  Sir  Francis  Seymour,  in  a fpeech 
in  Parliament  1(541,  p.  3,  calls  them  dumb  dogs  that  cannot  fpeak 
a word  for  God.  Mr.  Cafe,  in  a fermon  in  Milk-ftreet,  1643,  calls 
them  dumb  dogs  and  greedy  dogs',  L’Eftrange’s  Dilfenters  Sayings, 
part  i.  § iv.  p.  13 : and  he  called  prelacy  a whelp , id.  ib.  p.  14,  as 

Vol.  I.  N Penry 
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And  th’  other  half  of  thee  as  good 
To  bear  out  blows  as  that  of  wood? 

965  Could  not  the  whipping- poft  prevail 
With  all  its  rhet’ric,  nor  the  jail. 

To  keep  from  flaying  fcourge  thy  fkin, 

And  ankle  free  from  iron  gin? 

Which  now  thou  fhalt — but  firft  our  care 
970  Muft  fee  how  Hudibras  does  fare. 

This  faid,  he  gently  rais’d  the  Knight, 

And  fet  him  on  his  bum  upright: 

To  roufe  him  from  lethargic  dump, 

Fenry  had  long  before  called  the  public  prayers  of  the  church  the 
blind  whelps  of  an  ignorant  devotion.  L'Eftrange,  ibid.  p.  13. 

v.  9^9?  970*  blit  jirjl  our  care — Mujl  fee  how  Hudibras  doth 

farel]  Ralpho  was  at  this  time  too  much  concerned  for  his  matter 
to  hold  long  deputation  with  the  tiddler  : he  leaves  him  therefore 
to  athtt  the  Knight,  who  lay  fenfelefs.  This  paflage  may  be  com- 
pared with  a parallel  one  in  the  Iliad,  b.  xv.  Apollo  finds  Hedtor 
infenfible,  lying  near  a ftream  ; he  revives  him  and  animates  him 
with  his  former  vigour,  but  withal  afks,  How  he  came  into  that 
difconfolate  condition  ? He6tor  anfwers,  that  he  had  almott  been 
ftunned  to  the  (hades  by  a blow  from  Ajax.  The  comparifon  I 
would  make  between  them  is,  that  Heftor  does  not  return  to 
himfelf  in  fo  lively  a manner  as  Hudibras ; and  this  is  the  more 
wonderful,  becaufe  He&or  was  afiifted  by  a deity,  and  Hudibras 
only  by  a fervant. 

“ There  Hector,  feated  by  the  ftream,  he  fees 
His  fenfe  returning  with  the  coming  breeze; 

Again  his  pulfes  beat,  his  fpirits  rife. 

Again  his  lov’d  companions  meet  his  eyes! 

The  fainting  hero,  as  the  vifion  bright 
^ Stood  lhining  o’er  him,  half  unfeal’d  his  fight; 

What  blefs’d  immortal,  what  commanding  breath, 

Thus  wakens  He£tor  from  the  fleep  of  death  ? 

Ev’n  yet,  methinks,  the  gliding  ghofts  I fpy. 

And  hell’s  black  horrors  fwim  before  my  eye.”  Pope 

I doubt  not  but  the  reader  will  do  juftice  to  our  Poet,  by  compar- 
ing his  imitation;  and  he  will  at  one  view  be  able  to  determine 
which  of  them  deferves  the  preference.  (Mr.  B.) 


V.  973. 
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He  tweak’d  his  nofe,  with  gentle  thump 
9 75  Knock’d  on  his  breaft,  as  if’t  had  been 
To  raife  the  fpirits  lodg’d  within. 

They,  waken’d  with  the  noife,  did  fly. 
From  inward  room,  to  window  eye, 

And  gently  op’ning  lid,  the  cafement, 

980  Look’d  out,  but  yet  with  fome  amazement. 
This  gladded  Ralpho  much  to  fee. 

Who  thus  befpoke  the  Knight : Quoth  he, 
Tweaking  his  nofe.  You  are,  Great  Sir, 

A felf-denying  conqueror; 


v.  973,  974.  To  rouze  him  from  lethargic  dump - — He  tweak'd  his 
nofe , &c. — ] The  ufefulnefs  of  this  practice  is  fet  forth  by  Lapet, 
the  coward,  in  the  following  manner : 

“ Lap.  For  the  twinge  by  the  nofe, 

'Tis  certainly  unfightly,  fo  my  tables  fayj 

But  helps  againft  the  head-ach  wondrous  ftrangely. 

Shamont.  Is't  poflible? 

Lap.  Oh,  your  crufh’d  noftrils  flakes  your  opilation. 

And  makes  your  pent  powers  flulh  to  wholefome  fneezes. 

Sham.  I never  thought  there  had  been  half  that  virtue 
In  a wrung  nofe  before. 

Lap.  Oh  plenitude.  Sir.” 

The  Nice  Valour,  or  Paflionate  Madnefs,  a6t  iii.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  Plays,  folio  ed.  1679,  part  ii.  p.  498. 

v.  978.  From  inward  room , &c  ] A ridicule  on  affedted  meta- 
phors in  poetry.  (Mr.  W.) 

v.  984.  A felf-denying  conqueror .]  Alluding  to  the  felf-denying 
ordinance,  by  which  all  the  Members  of  the  Two  Houfes  were 
obliged  to  quit  their  civil  and  military  employments.  This  ordi- 
nance was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Zouch  Tate,  in  the  year  1644,  with 
a defign  of  outing  the  Lord  General,  the  Earl  of  Eflex,  who  was 
a friend  to  peace  5 and  at  the  fame  time  of  altering  the  conftitu- 
tion.  See  Whitelocke’s  Memorials,  2d  edition,  p.  118  5 and  yet 
Cromwell  was  difpenfed  with  to  be  General  of  the  horfe,  White- 
locke,  ibid.  p.  151, 152.  Mr.  Butler  probably  deligned  in  this  place 
to  fneer  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  his  hero,  who  was  likewife  difpenfed 
with  for  a fmall  time : “ June  1645,  upon  the  danger  of  Newport 

N 2 Pagnel, 
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985  As  high,  victorious,  and  great, 

As  e’er  fought  for  the  churches  yet, 

If  you  will  give  yourfelf  but  leave 
To  make  out  what  y’  already  have; 

That’s  victory.  The  foe,  for  dread 
990  Of  your  nine-worthinefs,  is  fled. 

All,  fave  Crowdero,  for  whofe  fake 
You  did  th’  efpous’d  Caufe  undertake: 

And  he  lies  pris’ner  at  your  feet. 

To  be  difpos’d  as  you  think  meet, 

995  Either  for  life,  or  death,  or  fale. 

The  gallows,  or  perpetual  jail: 

For  one  wink  of  your  powerful  eye 


Pagnel,  the  King  drawing  that  way,  upon  the  petition  of  the  in- 
habitants, Sir  Samuel  Luke  was  continued  Governor  there  for 
twenty  days,  notwithftariding  the  felf-denying  ordinance,  White- 
locke,  ib.  p.  14Q.  See  a farther  account  of  the  felf-denying  or- 
dinance, Ld.  Clarendon’s  Hift.  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  ii.  p.  437,466, 
486.  Mr.  Walker  obferves,  Hift.  of  Independency,  part  i.  p.  127, 
that  if  all  Members  fhould  be  enjoined  to  be  felf-denying  men, 
there  would  be  few  godly  men  left  in  the  houfe.  How  ftiould 
the  faints  poilefs  the  good  things  of  this  world? 

v.  1005.  Though  c lifpenfationsl ] Difpenfations,  outgoings,  carry- 
ings on,  nothingnefs,  ownings,  and  feveral  other  words  to  be  met 
with  in  this  poem,  were  the  cant  words  of  thofe  tipnes,  as  has  been 
before  intimated.  Part  I.  Canto  i.  v.  109.  And  it  is  obferved  by 
the  Author  of  A Dialogue  between  Timothy  and  Philatheus, 
vol.  ii.  p.6l,  “ That  our  anceftors  thought  it  proper  to  oppofe 
their  materia  and  forzna,fpecies,  intelligibiles,  occulta  qualitas , mate- 
ria fubtilis , antiperijlajis , et  nec  quid,  vec  quale,  nec  quantum,  to  the 
then  faftiionable  gibberifh,  Jaints,  people  of  the  Lord , the  Lord's 
work,  light,  malignancy , Babylon,  Popery , Antichrijl,  preaching  gof- 
pel  and  truth ,”  &c. 

v.  lOOp.  Yet  as  the  wicked  have  no  right , &c.]  It  was  a principle 
maintained  by  the  rebels  of  thofe  days,  That  dominion  is  founded 
in  grace,  and  therefore,  if  a man  wanted  grace  (in  their  opinion), 
if  he  was  not  a faint  or  a godly  man,  he  had  no  right  to  any 

lands, 
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Muft  fentence  him  to  live  or  die. 

His  fiddle  is  your  proper  purchafe, 
iooo  Won  in  the  fervice  of  the  churches; 

And  by  your  doom  muft  be  allow’d 
To  be,  or  be  no  more,  a crowd . 

For  though  fuccefs  did  not  confer 
Juft  title  on  the  conqueror  ; 

1005  Though  difpenfations  were  not  ftrong 
Conclufions,  whether  right  or  wrong; 
Although  out-goings  did  confirm, 

And  owning  were  but  a mere  term: 

Yet  as  the  wicked  have  no  right 
1010  To  th’  creature,  though  ufurp’d  by  might, 


lands,  goods,  or  chattels  ; the  faints,  as  the  Squire  fays,  had  a 
right  to  all,  and  might  take  it,  wherever  they  had  power  to  do 
it.  See  this  exemplified  in  the  cafes  of  Mr.  Cornelius,  Mercurius 
Rutlicus,  No.  3,  p.  31,  35;  Mrs.  Dalton  of  Dulham  in  Suffolk, 
ibid.  No.  13,  p.  146  ; in  the  Cavalier,  whofe  money  was  feized  by 
fome  rebel  officers,  as  his  debtor,  a Roundhead,  was  carrying  it 
to  him,  with  a requeft  to  the  Parliament,  that  the  bond  might  be 
difcharged  in  favour  of  the  Roundhead;  Impartial  Examination 
of  Mr.  Neal’s  fecond  vol  of  the  Hittory  of  the  Puritans,  p.  3/6; 
of  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  a Cavalier,  who  had  bought  an  eftate 
of  Sir  William  Conltable,  a Roundhead,  and  paid  for  it  25,0001. 
the  Parliament  notwithftanding  reftored  the  eftate  to  Sir  William, 
without  repayment  of  the  purchafe  money  to  Sir  Marmaduke, 
Hiftory  of  Independency,  part  i.  p.  173.  And  a debt  of  lC)00l. 
due  from  Colonel  William  Hillyard  to  Colonel  William  Albburn- 
ham,  was  defired,  in  a letter  to  fecretary  Thurioe,  to  be  fequef- 
tered,  and  that  an  order  of  council  might  be  obtained  to  enjoin 
Col.  Hillyard  to  pay  the  money  into  fome  treafury  (for  the  use  of  the 
godly,  no  doubt);  Thurloe’s  State  papers,  vol.ii.  p.  357.  Widow 
Barebottle  feems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion,  fee  Cowley’s  Cutter 
of  Coleman- itreet,  act  ii.  l'cene  viii.  in  her  advice  to  Colonel  Jolly; 
“ Seek  for  incomes  (fays  llie)  Mr.  Colonel — my  hnfband  Bare- 
bottle never  fought  for  incomes  but  he  had  fome  bleffing  followed 
immediately. — He  fought  for  them  in  Bucklerlbury,  and  three 
days  after  a friend  of  his,  that  he  owed  5001.  to,  was  hanged  for 
a Malignant,  and  the  debt  forgiven  him  by  the  parliament.”  Mr. 
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The  property  is  in  the  faint. 

From  whom  th’  injurioufly  detain ’t; 

Of  him  they  hold  their  luxuries. 

Their  dogs,  their  horfes,  whores,  and  dice, 
1015  Their  riots,  revels,  mafks,  delights, 

Pimps,  buffoons,  fiddlers,  parafites; 

All  which  the  faints  have  title  to. 

And  ought  t’  enjoy,  if  th’  had  their  due: 
What  we  take  from  them  is  no  more 
1020  Than  what  was  ours  by  right  before; 

For  we  are  their  true  landlords  ftill. 

And  they  our  tenants  but  at  will. 

At  this  the  Knight  began  to.rouze, 

And  by  degrees  grow  valorous. 

1055  He  flar’d  about,  and  feeing  none 
Of  all  his  foes  remain,  but  one, 

He  fnatch’d  his  weapon  that  lay  near  him, 
And  from  the  ground  began  to  rear  him ; 

Walker  juftly  obferves,  Hiftory  of  Independency,  part  i.  p.  95, 
u That  this  fadiion,  like  the  devil,  cried.  All’s  mine:”  And  they 
took  themfelves  (or  pretended  to  do  fo)  to  be  the  only  eledt,  or 
chofen  ones ; they  might  drink,  and  whore,  and  revel,  and  do 
what  they  pleafed,  God  faw  no  fin  in  them,  though  thefe  were 
damnable  fins  in  others. 

“ To  fum  up  all  he  would  aver. 

And  prove  a faint  could  never  err, 

And  that  let  faints  do  what  they  will. 

That  faints  were  faints,  and  are  fo  ftill.” 

Mr.  Butler’s  Parable  of  the  Lion  and  the  Fox,  fee  Remains.  And 
the  Rump  gave  other  proofs  of  their  being  of  this  opinion  $ for,  if 
I remember  right,  in  a pretended  adt,  Jan.  2,  1640,  they  enadt, 
<(  That  whofoever  will  promife  truth  and  fidelity  to  them,  by 
fubferibing  the  engagement,  may  deal  falfely  and  fraudulently  with 
all  the  world  beftde,  and  break  all  bonds,  afturances,  and  contradts, 

made 
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Vowing  to  make  Crowdero  pay 
1030  For  all  the  reft  that  ran  away. 

But  Ralpho  now,  in  colder  blood. 

His  fury  mildly  thus  withftood : 

Great  Sir,  quoth  he,  your  mighty  fpirit 
Is  rais’d  too  high:  this  flave  does  merit 
1035  To  be  the  hangman’s  bufinefs  fooner 

Than  from  your  hand  to  have  the  honour 
Of  his  deftruftion:  I that  am 
A nothingnefs  in  deed  and  name. 

Did  fcorn  to  hurt  his  forfeit  carcafe, 

1040  Or  ill  intreat  his  fiddle  or  cafe: 

Will  you.  Great  Sir,  that  glory  blot 
In  cold  blood,  which  you  gain’d  in  hot? 
Will  you  employ  your  conqu’ring  fword 
To  break  a fiddle,  and  your  word? 

1045  For  though  I fought,  and  overcame. 

And  quarter  gave,  ’twras  in  your  name. 

made  with  non-engagers,  concerning  their  eftates,  and  pay  their 
debts  by  pleading,  in  bar  of  all  a&ions,  that  the  complainant  hath 
not  taken  the  engagement.”  Nay,  after  this,  there  was  a bill 
brought  in,  and  committed,  for  fettling  the  lands  and  tenements 
of  perfons  in  (what  they  called)  the  Rebellion,  upon  thofe  te- 
nants and  their  heirs  that  defert  their  landlords:  Mercurius  Poli- 
ticos, No.  582,  p.  655 ; which  principle  is  notably  girded  by  Mr. 
Walker,  Hiftory  of  Independency,  part  iii.  p.  22  $ and  in  Sir  Ro- 
bert Howard’s  Committee,  or  Faithful  Irilhman,  a£t  ii. 

v.  1045,  1046.  For  tho  1 fought , and  overcame, — And  quarter 
gave,  divas  in  your  named\  A wipe  upon  the  parliament,  who  fre- 
quently infringed  articles  of  capitulation  granted  by  their  gene- 
rals j efpecially  when  they  found  they  were  too  advantageous  to 
the  enemy.  There  is  a remarkable  inftance  of  this  kind  upon 
the  furrender  of  Pendennis  caftle,  Auguft  1 6,  l0'46.  General 
Fairfax  had  granted  the  belieged  admirable  terms : lixteen  I10- 
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For  great  commanders  always  own, 
What’s  profperous  by  the  ioldicr  done. 

To  fave,  where  you  have  power  to  kill, 
T050  Argues  your  power  above  your  will; 

And  that  your  will  and  power  have  lefs 
Than  both  might  have  of  felfiflinefs. 

This  power,  which  now  alive,  with  dread 
Fie  trembles  at,  if  he  wxre  dead, 

1055  Would  no  more  keep  the  Have  in  awe. 
Than  if  you  were  a Knight  of  ftraw; 

For  Death  would  then  be  his  conqueror, 
Not  you,  and  free  him  from  that  terror. 

nourable  articles  were  lent  in  to  the  brave  Governor  Arundel, 
and  he  underwrote,  “ Thefe  articles  are  condefcended  unto  by 
me,  John  Arundel  ofTrerife.” 

When  the  Parliament  difcovered,  that,  at  the  furrender,  the  caftle 
had  not  fufficient  provifions  for  twenty-four  hours,  they  were  for 
breaking  into  the  articles  (the  original  articles  in  the  cuftody  of 
Dr.  P.  Williams,  MS.  Collections,  vol.  iii.  No.  25),  and  had  not 
performed  them  June  26,  1050,  which  occafioned  the  following 
letter  from  General  Fairfax  to  the  Speaker. 

“ Mr.  Speaker, 

I would  not  trouble  you  again  concerning  the  articles  granted 
upon  the  rendition  of  Pt  ndennis,  but  that  it  is  conceived,  that 
your  own  honour  and  the  faith  of  your  army  is  fo  much  con- 
cerned in  it  5 and  do  find,  that  the  prefervation  of  articles  granted 
upon  valuable  confiderations  gives  great  encouragement  to  your 
army.  I have  inclofed  this  petition,  together  with  the  officers 
laft  report  to  me  on  this  behalf  all  which  I commend  to  your 
wifdoms.  Your  humble  fervant, 

June  26,  1650.  T.  Fairfax.” 

MS.  Collection  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  P.  Williams,  vol.  viii.  No.  45, 
Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden,  would  not  only  have  made  good 
the  articles,  but  have  rewarded  fo  brave  a Governor ; as  he  did 
Colonel  Cnnitz,  the  defender  of  the  fort  of  Dunamond,  with 
whofe  conduCt  he  was  fo  well  pleafed,  that,  as  he  marched  out  of 
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If  danger  from  his  life  accrue, 

1060  Or  honour  from  his  death,  to  you, 

’Twere  policy  and  honour  too, 

To  do  as  you  refolv’d  to  do: 

But,  Sir,  ’twou’d  wrong  your  valour  much, 
To  fay  it  needs  or  fears  a crutch. 

1065  Great  conquerors  greater  glory  gain 
By  foes  in  triumph  led  than  flain: 

The  laurels  that  adorn*  their  brows 
Are  pull’d  from  living,  not  dead  boughs. 
And  livinGT  foes:  the  greateft  fame 
1070  Of  cripple  llain  can  be  but  lame. 

the  fort,  he  faid  to  him,  “ Yon  are  my  enemy,  and  yet  I love 
you  as  well  as  my  heft  friends  ; for  you  have  behaved  yourfelf  like 
a brave  foldier  in  the  defence  of  this  fort  againft  my  troops  j and 
to  fhew  you  that  I can  efteem  and  reward  valour  even  in  mine 
enemies,  I make  you  a prefent  of  tliefe  five  thoufand  ducats.”  See 
Military  Hiilory  of  Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden,  by  Guftavus 
Alderfeld,  1740,  vol.  i p.  102.  There  are  other  fcandalous 
infiances  of  the  breach  of  articles  in  thofe  times ; by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hungerford,  upon  the  furrender  of  Warder-cafile  by  the 
Lady  Arundel,  Mercurius  Rufiicus,  No.  5,  p.  57,  ts'c.  ; upon  the 
furrender  of  Sudley  cafile,  20th  of  January,  1(342,  id.  ib.  No  0, 
p.  67,  &c.  ; and  upon  the  furrender  of  York,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gtenham,  in  July  1044,  Memorable  Occurrences  in  1044;  and  at 
Mr.  Nowel’sin  Rutlandfiiire,  Mercurius  Rufiicus,  No.  7,  p.  78. 

v.  1009,  1070.  The  greateji  fame — Of  cripple  Jlain  can 

be  but  lame. ] There  is  a merry  account  in  confirmation,  of  a chal- 
lenge from  Mr,  Madaillan  to  the  Marquis  of  Rivarolles,  who,  a 
few  days  before,  had  loft  a leg,  unknown  to  Madaillan,  by  a can- 
non ball,  before  Puicerda.  T he  Marquis  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  promifed  the  next  morning  early  to  fix  both  the  time  and 
place:  at  which  time  he  fent  a furgeon  to  Madaillan,  defired  he 
would  give  him  leave  to  cut  off  one  of  his  legs ; intimating  by  his 
operator,  that  he  knew,  u that  he  was  too  much  a gentleman  to 
fight  him  at  amadvantage  j and  as  he  had  loft  a leg  in  battle,  he 
defired  he  might  be  put  in  the  fame  condition,  and  then  he  would 
fight  him  at  his  own  weapons.”  But  the  report  coming  to  the 
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One  half  of  him ’s  already  flain. 

The  other  is  not  worth  your  pain; 

Th’  honour  can  but  on  one  fide  light. 

As  worfhip  did,  wheny’  were  dubb’d  Knight. 
1°75  Wherefore  I think  it  better  far. 

To  keep  him  prifoner  of  war; 

And  let  him  faft  in  bonds  abide. 

At  court  of  juftice  to  be  try’d; 

Where  if  he  appear  fo  bold  or  crafty, 

1080  There  may  be  danger  in  his  fafety; 

If  any  member  there  diflike 

His  face,  or  to  his  beard  have  pique; 

Or  if  his  death  will  fave  or  yield 
Revenge  or  fright,  it  is  reveal’d; 

ears  of  the  Deputy  Marffials  of  France,  they  prohibited  them 
fighting,  and  afterwards  made  them  friends.  See  Count  du 
Roch fort’s  Memoirs,  p.  365. 

v.  1078.  At  court  of  juftice  to  he  try d.~)  This  plainly  refers  to  the 
cafe  of  the  Lord  Capel.  See  Lord  Clarendon’s  Hiftory  of  the  Re- 
bellion, vol.  iii.  p.  204,  205,  &c. 

v.  1084.  Revenge  or  fright , it  is  reveal'd.']  When  the  Rebels  had 
taken  a prifoner,  tho’  they  gave  him  quarter,  and  promifed  to  fave 
his  life,  yet  if  any  of  them  afterwards  thought  it  not  proper  that 
he  fhould  be  faved,  it  was  only  faying,  it  was  revealed  to  him  that 
fuch  a one  fhould  die,  and  they  hanged  him  up  notwithftanding 
the  promifes  before  made.  (Dr.  B.)  Dr.  South  obferves.  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.  p.  394,  of  Harrifon  the  Regicide,  a butcher  by  profeffion, 
and  preaching  Colonel  in  the  Parliament  army,  “ That  he  was 
notable  for  having  killed  feveral  after  quarter  given  by  others, 
ufing  thefe  words  in  doing  it,  Curfed  be  he  who  doth  the  work  of 
the  Lord  negligently.”  And  our  hiftories  abound  with  inftances 
of  the  barbarities  of  O.  Cromwell  and  his  officers  at  Drogheda, 
and  other  places  in  Ireland,  after  quarter  given.  See  Appendix  to 
Ld.  Clarendon’s  Hift.of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  War  in  Ireland, 8vo. 
And  though  I cannot  particularly  charge  Sir  Samuel  Luke  in  this 
refpeft,  yet  there  is  one  remarkable  inftance  of  his  malicious  and 
revengeful  temper,  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Thorne,  minifter  of  St.  Cuth- 

bert’s. 
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1085  Though  he  has  quarter,  ne’erthelefs, 

Y’have  power  to  hang  him  when  you  pleafe; 
This  has  been  often  done  by  fome 
Of  our  great  conq’rors,  you  know  whom ; 
And  has  by  moft  of  us  been  held 
logo  Wife  juftice,  and  to  fome  reveal’d. 

For  words  and  promifes,  that  yoke 
The  conqueror,  are  quickly  broke; 

Like  Samfon’s  cuffs,  though  by  his  own 
Direction  and  advice  put  on. 

1095  For  if  we  fhould  fight  for  the  Caufe 
By  rules  of  military  laws. 

And  only  do  what  they  call  juft, 

The  Caufe  would  quickly  fall  to  duft. 

bert’s,  in  Bedford,  who  got  the  better  of  him  in  the  ftar-chamber. 
See  Mercurius  Rufficus,  No.  4,  p.47.  The  Royalifts  were  far  from 
adling  in  this  manner.  1 beg  leave  to  infert  a remarkable  inftance 
or  two,  for  the  reader’s  fatisfa&ion.  Upon  the  ftorming  of  Howley- 
houfe  in  Yorkffiire,  an  officer  had  given  quarter  to  the  Governor, 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  General,  William  Duke  of  New- 
caftle,  General  of  all  the  northern  forces;  and  having  received  a 
check  from  him  for  fo  doing,  he  refolved  then  to  kill  him,  which 
the  general  would  not  fuffer,  faying,  “ it  was  ungenerous  to  kill 
any  man  in  cold  blood.”  See  the  Life  of  William  Duke  of  New- 
castle, by  his  Duchefs,  1667,  p.  29,  30.  Nor  was  the  behaviour 
of  the  gallant  Marquis  of  Montrofe  lefs  generous,  who  being  im- 
portuned to  retaliate  the  barbarous  murdering  his  friends,  upon 
fuch  enemies  as  were  his  prifoners,  he  abfolutely  refufed  to  com- 
ply with  the  propofals.  See  his  reafons,  Monteith’s  Hift,  of  the 
Troubles  of  Great  Britain,  edit.  1739,  p.  232,  233. 

v.  1093,  1094.  Like  Samforis  c?ffs,  tho  by  his  ozvn — Direction  and 
advice  put  o«.]  See  this  explained.  Judges  xv 

v.  IO95,  1096-  For  if  zve  fhould  fight  for  the  Caufe — By  rules  of 
military  lazvs,  &c.]  It  has  already  been  obferved  what  little  honour 
they  had  in  this  refpe£t.  Even  the  Mahometan  Arabians  might 
have  ffiamed  thefe  worfe  than  Mahometans,  “ who  were  fuch 
ftri6t  obfervers  of  their  parole,  that  if  any  one  in  the  heat  of  battle 
killed  one,  to  whom  the  rai,  or  parole,  was  given,  he  was,  by  the 
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This  we  among  ourfelves  may  fpeak, 

I ioo  But  to  the  wicked  or  the  weak 
We  mull  be  cautious  to  declare 
Perfeftion-truths,  fuch  as  thefe  are. 

This  faid,  the  high  outrageous  mettle 
Of  Knight  began  to  cool  and  fettle. 

1 105  He  lik’d  the  Squire’s  advice,  and  foon 
Refolv’d  to  fee  the  bufinefs  done; 

And  therefore  charg’d  him  firft  to  bind 
Crowdero’s  hands  on  rump  behind, 

And  to  its  former  place  and  ufe 
1 1 10  The  wooden  member  to  reduce: 

But  force  it  take  an  oath  before, 

Ne’er  to  bear  arms  againft  him  more. 

Ralpho  difpatch’d  with  fpeedy  hafte, 
And  having  ty’d  Crowdero  faft, 

law  of  the  Arabians,  punifhed  with  death.”  Prince  Cantemir’s 
Growth  of  the  Othman  Empire,  1734,  p.  166. 

v.  1 100,  1101,  1102.  But  to  the  wicked  or  the  weak  — We  mujl 
he  cautious  to  declare — Perfeflion-truths,  &c.]  See  note  upon  Part  II. 
Canto  ii.  v.  260,201. 

v.  1111.  — ; force  it  take  an  oath  ] When  the  Rebels  releafed  a 
prifoner  taken  in  their  wars,  which  they  feldom  did,  without  ex- 
change or  ranfom  (except  he  was  a ft  ranger  , they  obliged  him  to 
fwear  not  to  bear  arms  againft  them  any  more;  though  the  Rebels 
in  the  like  cafe  were  now  and  then  abfolved  from  their  oaths  by 
their  wicked  and  hypocritical  clergy  When  the  King  had  dis- 
charged all  the  common  foldiers  that  were  taken  prifoners  at  Brent- 
ford (excepting  fuch  as  had  voluntarily  offered  to  lerve  him) 
upon  their  oaths,  that  they  would  no  more  bear  arms  againft  his 
Majefty,  two  of  their  camp  chaplains,  Dr.  Downing  and  Mr  Mar- 
fhall,  for  the  better  recruiting  the  Parliament  army,  publicly 
avowed,  “ That  the  foldiers  taken  at  Brentford,  and  difcharged 
and  releafed  by  the  King  upon  their  oaths,  that  they  would  never 
again  bear  arms  againft  him,  were  not  obliged  by  that  oath,  but 

by 
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t 1 15  He  gave  Sir  Knight  the  end  of  cord. 

To  lead  the  captive  of  his  fword 
In  triumph,  whilft  the  fteeds  he  caught, 
And  them  to  further  fervice  brought. 

The  Squire  in  ftate  rode  on  before, 

1120  And  on  his  nut-brown  whinyard  bore 
The  trophy-fiddle  and  the  cafe. 

Leaning  on  lhoulder  like  a mace. 

The  Knight  himfelf  did  after  ride. 
Leading  Crowdero  by  his  fide ; 

1125  And  tow’d  him,  if  he  lagg’d  behind. 

Like  boat  againft  the  tide  and  wind. 

Thus  grave  and  folemn  they  march  on, 
Until  quite  thro’  the  town  th’  had  gone; 
At  further  end  of  which  there  Hands 
1130  An  ancient  caftle,  that  commands 

by  their  power  they  abfolved  them  thereof : and  fo  engaged  again 
thefe  miferable  wretches  in  a fecond  rebellion.”  See  Lord  Cla- 
rendon’s Hiftory,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  62;  Echard,  vol.  ii.  p.  366.  Thefe 
wicked  wretches  afted  not  much  unlike  Pope  Hildebrand,  or  Gre- 
gory VII.  who  abfolved  all  from  their  oaths  to  perfons  excom- 
municate. “ Nos  eos  qui  excommunicatis  fidelitate  et  facramento 
confiri&i  funt,  apoftoiica  autoritate  juramento  abfolvimus.”  Greg. 
VII.  Pont,  apud  Grat.  cauf.  xv.  q.  6.  Had  thefe  pretenders  to 
fan&ity  but  confidered  in*  how  honourable  a manner  the  old 
Heathen  Romans  behaved  on  fuch  occafions,  they  would  have 
found  fufficient  reafon  to  have  been  alhamed  : for  the  late  inge- 
nious Mr.  Addifon  informs  us,  Freeholder,  No. 6,  p.  33,  “That 
feveral  Romans,  that  had  been  taken  prifoners  by  Hannibal,  were 
releafed  by  obliging  themfelves  by  an  oath  to  return  again  to  his 
camp.  Among  thefe  there  was  one,  who,  thinking  to  elude  the 
oath,  went  the  fame  day  back  to  the  camp,  on  pretence  of  having 
forgot  fomething;  but  this  prevarication  was  fo  fhocking  to  the 
Roman  Senate,  that  they  ordered  him  to  be  apprehended,  and 
delivered  up  to  Hannibal.” 

v.  1122.  Plac'd  on  his  Jhoulder.~\  Edition  1674,  84,  89,  1700. 
Leaning  on  Jhoulder  reftored  1704. 
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Th’  adjacent  parts;  in  all  the  fabric 
You  fhall  not  fee  one  ftone  nor  a brick, 
But  all  of  wood,  by  powerful  fpell 
Of  magic  made  impregnable; 

1135  There’s  neither  iron-bar  nor  gate. 

Portcullis,  chain,  nor  bolt,  nor  grate. 

And  yet  men  durance  there  abide. 

In  dungeon  fcarce  three  inches  wide ; 
With  roof  fo  low,  that  under  it 
1140  They  never  ftand,  but  lie  or  fit ; 

And  yet  fo  foul,  that  whofo  is  in, 

Is  to  the  middle-leg  in  prifon; 

In  circle  magical  confin’d, 

With  walls  of  fubtle  air  and  wind, 

1145  Which  none  are  able  to  break  thorough. 
Until  they’re  freed  by  head  of  borough. 
Thither  arriv’d,  th’  advent’ rous  Knight 
And  bold  Squire  from  their  fteeds  alight. 
At  th’  outward  wall,  near  which  there  ftands 
1150  A baftile,  built  t’  imprifon  hands; 

By  ftrange  enchantment  made  to  fetter 
The  lefier  parts,  and  free  the  greater: 


v.  1 130.  An  ancient  caftle .]  This  is  an  enigmatical  defcription 
of  a pair  of  Rocks  and  whipping  poft.  It  is  fo  pompous  and  l'ub- 
lime,  that  we  are  furprifed  fo  noble  a ftrudture  could  be  raifed 
from  fo  ludicrous  a fubjedt.  We  perceive  wit  and  humour  in  the 
ltrongeft  light  in  every  part  of  the  defcription  ; and  how  happily 
imagined  is  the  pun  in  v.  1142  ? How  ceremonious  are  the  con- 
querors in  dilpjaying  the  trophies  of  their  victory,  and  imprifon- 
ing  the  unhappy  captive  ? What  a difmal  figure  does  he  make  at 
the  dark  prolpedt  before  him  ? All  thefe  circumftances  were  ne- 
1 cefifary 
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For  though  the  body  may  creep  through. 
The  hands  in  grate  are  fa  ft  enough. 

1155  And  when  a circle  ’bout  the  wrift 
Is  made  by  beadle  exorcift. 

The  body  feels  the  fpur  and  fwitch. 

As  if  ’twere  ridden  poll  by  witch. 

At  twenty  miles  an  hour  pace, 

1160  And  yet  ne’er  ftirs  out  of  the  place. 

On  top  of  this  there  is  a fpire. 

On  which  Sir  Knight  firft  bids  the  Squire, 
The  fiddle,  and  its  fpoils,  the  cafe, 

In  manner  of  a trophy  place. 

1 165  That  done,  they  ope  the  trap-door  gate. 
And  let  Crowdero  down  thereat, 
Crowdero  making  doleful  face. 

Like  hermit  poor  in  penfive  place. 

To  dungeon  they  the  wretch  commit, 
1170  And  the  furvivor  of  his  feet: 

But  th’  other  that  had  broke  the  peace, 
And  head  of  knighthood,  they  releafe. 
Though  a delinquent  falfe  and  forged, 
Yet  b’ing  a ftranger,  he’s  enlarged; 


ceffary  to  be  fully  exhibited,  that  the  reader  might  commiferate 
his  favourite  Knight;  when  a change  of  fortune  unhappily  brought 
him  into  Crowdero’s  place.  {Mr.  B.) 

v.  ] 1 74.  Yet  being  a ftranger , he's  enlarg'd.']  Alluding  to  the  cafe 
probably  of  Sir  Bernard  Gafcoign,  who  was  condemned  at  Col- 
chefter,  with  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lifle,  and  was  re- 
fpited  from  execution,  being  an  Italian  and  a perfon  of  fome  in- 
tereft  in  his  country.  Lord  Clarendon’s  Hiltory,  vol  iii.  p.  137; 
Lchard,  vol.  ii.  p.  606. 
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11 75  While  his  comrade,  that  did  no  hurt. 

Is  clapp’d  up  faft  in  prifon  for’t. 

So  Juftice,  while  Ihe  winks  at  crimes. 
Stumbles  on  innocence  fometimes. 

V.  1 1/7,  1178*  Juftice,  'while  Jhe  Tvinhs  at  crimes , 

Stumbles  on  innocence  fometimes. 

This  is  an  unqueftionable  truth,  and  follows  very  naturally  upon 
the  reflection  on  Crowdero’s  real  leg  fuffering  this  confinement  for 
the  fault  of  his  wooden  one.  The  poet  afterwards  produces  an- 
other cafe  to  fupport  this  aflfertion,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
Part  II.  Canto  ii.  v.  407,  &c.  (Mr*  B.)  See  Sham  Second  Part, 
1663,  p.  59. 
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The  fcatter'd  rout  return  and  rally , 
Surround  the  place ; the  Knight  does  fallyy 
And  is  made  prisoner:  Then  they  feize 
Th  enchanted  fort  by  ftormy  releafe 
Crowderoy  and  put  the  Squire  in's  place 
I fhould  have  firft  j 'aid  Hudibras. 


PART  I.  CANTO  III. 


Ay  me!  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron; 
What  plaguy  mifchiefs  and  mifhaps 
Do  dog  him  {till  with  after-claps! 

5 For  though  Dame  Fortune  feem  to  fmile. 
And  leer  upon  him  for  a while. 

She’ll  after  Ihew  him,  in  the  nick 
Of  all  his  glories,  a dog-trick. 


V.  1,2.  Ay  me!  vuh at  perils  do  environ 

The  man  that  meddles  'with  cold  iron.'] 

“ Ay  me  ! what  dangers  do  environ 

The  man  that  meddleth  with  cold  iron.” 

Dunftable  Downs,  Butler’s  Remains,  p.  Q 8. 

See  Spenfer’s  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i canto  viii.  Ran.  1.  A Shepherd’s 
Dirge;  Guardian,  No.  40. 

Vol.  I.  O v.  Q, 
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This  any  man  may  fing  or  fay, 
io  I’  th’  ditty  call’d,  What  if  a day  P 

For  Hudibras,  who  thought  h’  had  won 
The  field,  as  certain  as  a gun, 

And  having  routed  the  wrhole  troop, 

With  victory  was  cock-a-hoop, 

1 5 Thinking  h’  had  done  enough  to  purchafe 
Thankfgiving-day  among  the  churches, 


v.  9,  10.  This  any  man  may fmg  or  fayi — P tJi  ditty  call'd , What 
if  a day  .<?]  There  is  an  old  ballad  in  Mr.  Pepys’s  library,  in  Mag- 
dalen College,  in  Cambridge,  Old  Ballads,  vol.i.  No.  52,  entit- 
led, A Friend’s  Advice,  in  an  excellent  ditty,  concerning  the 
variable  changes  of  the  world,  in  a pleafant  new  tune  ; beginning 
with  the  following  lines,  to  which  Mr.  Butler  alludes: 

" What  if  a day,  or  a month,  or  a year 
Crowne  thy  delights 
With  a thoufand  wifht  contentings  ? 

Cannot  the  chaunce  of  a night  or  an  hour 
Crofs  thy  delights, 

With  as  many  fad  tormentings,”  &c. 

v.  14.  With  vittory  'was  cock-a-hoop .]  See  the  ^difference  be- 
tween the  words  cock-a-hoop  and  cock-on-hoop , Bailey’s  Di&ion- 
ary ; Ray’s  Proverbial  Phrafes. 

v.  16.  Thankfgiving-day  among  the  churches .]  The  rebellious  Par- 
liament were  wont  to  order  public  thankfgivings  in  their  churches 
for  every  little  advantage  obtained  in  any  fmall  fkirmifh ; and  the 
preachers  (or  holders-forth,  as  he  properly  enough  ftyles  them) 
would,  in  their  prayers,  and  fermons,  very  much  enlarge  upon  the 
fubjeft,  multiply  the  number  flain  and  taken  prifoners  to  a very 
high  degree,  and  moll  highly  extol  the  leader  for  his  valour  and 
condu£t.  (Dr.  B.) 

A remarkable  inftance  of  this  kind  we  meet  with  in  the  prayers 
of  Mr.  George  Swathe,  minifter  of  Denham  in  Suffolk,  who,  not- 
withftanding  the  King’s  fuccefs  againft  the  Earl  of  Effex,  in  tak- 
ing Banbury  caftle,  fee  Echard’s  Hiflory  of  England,  vol.  ii. 
p.  358,  takes  the  liberty  in  his  prayers,  p.  40,  “ of  praifing  God’s 
providence  for  giving  the  Earl  of  Effex  vi6tory  over  the  king’s 
army,  and  routing  him  at  Banbury,  and  getting  the  fpoil.”  Many 
inftances  of  this  kind  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  public  fermons 
before  the  Two  Houfes, 
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Wherein  his  mettle  and  brave  worth 
Might  be  explain’d  by  holder-forth, 

And  regifter’d  by  Fame  eternal, 

2,0  In  deathlefs  pages  of  diurnal, 

Found  in  few  minutes,  to  his  coft. 

He  did  but  count  without  his  hoft; 

And  that  a turn-ftile  is  more  certain, 

Than,  in  events  of  war.  Dame  Fortune. 

v.  20. of  diurnal .]  The  newfpaper  then  printed  every  day 

in  favour  of  the  Rebels  was  called  a Diurnal 5 of  which  is  the 
following  merry  account,  in  Mr.  Cleveland’s  Chara6ter  of  a Lon- 
don Diurnal,  publithed  1644,  p.  1.  “ A diurnal  (fays  he)  is  a 

puny  chronicle,  fcarce  pen-feathered  with  the  wings  of  time.  It 
is  a hiftory  in  tippets,  the  Englith  Iliad  in  a nut-fhell,  the  true 
apocryphal  Parliament-book  of  Maccabees  in  fingle  theets.  It  would 
tire  a Welfh  pedigree  to  reckon  how  many  aps  it  is  removed  from 
an  annal  ; for  it  is  of  that  extra#,  only  of  the  younger  houfe,  like 
a thrimp  to  a lobfter.  The  original  tinner  of  this  kind  was  Dutch 
Gallo-Belgicus  the  Protoplaft,  and  the  modern  Mercuries  but 
Hans  en  kelders.  The  countefs  of  Zealand  was  brought  to  bed  of 
an  almanac,  as  many  children  as  days  in  the  year ; it  may  be  the 
legitlative  lady  is  of  that  lineage : fo  the  fpawns  the  diurnals, 
and  they  of  Weftminfter  take  them  in  adoption,  by  the  names  of 
Scoticus,  Civicus,  and  Britannicus.  In  the  frontifpiece  of  the 
Old  Beldam  Diurnal,  like  the  contents  of  the  chapter,  tits  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael.  You  may 
call  them  the  kingdom’s  anatomy,  before  the  weekly  kalendar : 
for  fuch  is  a diurnal,  the  day  of  the  month,  with  the  weather  in 
the  commonwealth:  it  is  taken  for  the  pulle  of  the  body  politic; 
and  the  empyric  divines  of  the  Affembly,  thofe  fpiritual  Dra- 
gooners,  thumb  it  accordingly.  Indeed,  it  is  a pretty  fynoplis, 
and  thofe  grave  Rabbies  (though  in  point  of  divinity)  trade  in 
no  larger  authors.  The  country  carrier,  when  he  buys  it  for  their 
Vicar,  mifcalls  it  the  XJrinal \ yet  properly  enough  5 for  it  calls  the 
water  of  the  Rate,  ever  lince  it  ftaled  blood.  It  differs  from  an 
aulicus  as  the  devil  and  his  exorcift ; as  a black  witch  does  from  a 
white  one,  whofe  bulinefs  is  to  unravel  her  inchantments.” 

v.  22.  He  did  but  count  •without  his  hoJll\  A proverbial  faying. 
See  Don  Quixote,  vol.ii.  p.  218. 

V.  23,  24.  And  that  a turn-file  is  more  certain , — Than,  in  events 
of  war,  Dame  Fortune .]  Of  this  opinion  was  Sancho  Pancha, 
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2$  For  now  the  late  faint-hearted  rout, 
O’erthrown  and  fcatter’d  round  about, 
Chac’d  by  the  horror  of  their  fear 
From  bloody  fray  of  Knight  and  Bear, 

(All  but  the  dogs,  who  in  pufuit 
30  Of  the  Knight’s  victory  flood  to’t, 

And  moft  ignobly  fought,  to  get 
The  honour  of  his  blood  and  fweat) 

Seeing  the  coaft  was  free  and  clear 
O’  the  conquer’d  and  the  conqueror, 

35  Took  heart  again,  and  fac’d  about, 

As  if  they  meant  to  ftand  it  out: 

For  by  this  time  the  routed  Bear, 

Attack’d  by  th’  enemy  i’  th’  rear. 

Finding  their  number  grew  too  great 
40  For  him  to  make  a fafe  retreat. 

Like  a bold  chieftain  fac’d  about; 

But  wifely  doubting  to  hold  out, 

Gave  way  to  fortune,  and  with  hafte 
Fac’d  the  proud  foe,  and  fled,  and  fac’d; 

45  Retiring  ftill,  until  he  found 

H’  had  got  th’  advantage  of  the  ground; 

when,  by  way  of  confolation,  fee  vol.  iv.  p.729,  he  told  his  mat- 
ter, “ That  nothing  was  more  common  in  errantry  books  than 
for  knights  every  foot  to  be  juftled  out  of  the  faddlej  that  there 
was  nothing  but  ups  and  downs  in  this  world,  and  he  that’s  call 
down  to-day,  may  be  a cock-a-hoop  to  morrow.” 

V.  31,  32.  And  moft  ignobly  fought , to  get — The  honour  of  his  blood 
and  fweat.  ] An  allufion  to  the  ridiculous  complaint  of  the  Prefby- 
terian  commanders,  again  ft  the  Independents,  when  the  felf-de- 
nying  ordinance  had  brought  in  the  one,  to  the  exclufion  of  the 
other.  (Mr.W.) 
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And  then  as  valiantly  made  head, 

To  check  the  foe,  and  forthwith  fled; 
Leaving  no  art  untry’d,  nor  trick 
50  Of  warrior  flout  and  politic; 

Until,  in  fpite  of  hot  purfuit, 

He  gain’d  a pafs,  to  hold  difpute 
On  better  terms,  and  flop  the  courfe 
Of  the  proud  foe.  With  all  his  force 
55  He  bravely  charg’d,  and  for  a wdiile 
Forc’d  their  whole  body  to  recoil: 

But  ftill  their  numbers  fo  increas’d, 

He  found  himfelf  at  length  opprefs’d. 

And  all  evafions  fo  uncertain, 

60  To  fave  himfelf  for  better  fortune, 

That  he  refolv’d,  rather  than  yield. 

To  die  with  honour  in  the  field, 

And  fell  his  hide  and  carcafe  at 
A price  as  high  and  defperate 
65  As  e’er  he  could.  This  refolution 
He  forthwith  put  in  execution. 

And  bravely  threw  himfelf  among 
The  enemy  i’  th’  greatefl  throng; 

v.  35.  Took  heart  again,  and  fac'd  about  i]  Took  heart  of  grace,  in 
the  two  firft  editions  of  1663.  An  expreffion  ufed  by  Sancho 
Pancha,  Don  Quixote,  vol.  i.  book  iii.  p.  196. 

v.  37.  For  noiv  the  half-defeated  Bear.]  Thus  altered  1674,  84, 
89,  94,  1 700,  reftored  as  above  1 704. 

v 63,  64.  And  fell  his  hide  and  carcafe  at — A price  as  high  and 
defperate. ] See  the  proverbial  faying,  of  “ felling  the  bear’s-lkin,” 
Ray  and  Bailey. 
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Bat  what  could  fingle  valour  do 
jo  Againft  fo  numerous  a foe? 

Yet  much  he  did,  indeed  too  much 
To  be  believ’d,  where  th’  odds  were  fuch. 
But  one  againft  a multitude 
Is  more  than  mortal  can  make  good; 

75  For  while  one  party  he  oppos’d, 

His  rear  was  fuddenly  inclos’d; 

And  no  room  left  him  for  retreat. 

Or  fight  againft  a foe  fo  great. 

For  now  the  maftiffs,  charging  home, 

80  To  blows  and  handy-gripes  were  come: 
While  manfully  himfelf  he  bore. 

And  fetting  his  right  foot  before, 

He  rais’d  himfelf  to  fhew  how  tall 
His  perfon  was  above  them  all. 

85  This  equal  fhame  and  envy  ftirr’d 

V.  Ql,  92.  Enraged  thus,  fame  in  the  rear — Attach! d him  ■■  ] 

“ Like  daftard  curs,  that  having  at  a bay 
The  favage  beaft,  embofs’d  in  weary  chace. 

Dare  not  adventure  on  the  ftubborn  prey, 

Ne  bite  before,  but  rome  from  place  to  place 
To  get  a fnatch,  when  turned  is  his  face.” 

Spenfer’s  Fairy  Queen,  book  iii.  part  i.  flan.  22,  tsfc.  vol.  ii. 
p.  372.  See  Shakefpeare’s  King  Henry  VI.  part  ii.  a£t  v.  vol.  iv. 
p.  292.  part  iii.  a£t  ii. 

v.  9 5.  As  Widdrington  in  doleful  dumps,  &c.]  Alluding  to  thofe 
lines  in  the  common  ballad  of  Chevy  Chafe. 

“ But  Widdrington,  in  doleful  dumps, 

When’s  legs  were  off,  fought  on  his  flumps.” 

Mr.  Hearne  has  printed  the  Ballad  of  Chevy  Chafe,  or  battle  of 
Otterburn  (which  was  fought  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 

King 
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In  th’  enemy,  that  one  fhould  beard 
So  many  warriors,  and  fo  flout. 

As  he  had  done,  and  ftav’d  it  out, 
Difdaining  to  lay  down  his  arms, 

90  And  yield  on  honourable  terms. 

Enraged  thus,  fome  in  the  rear 
Attack’d  him,  and  fome  every-where. 

Till  down  he  fell;  yet  falling  fought. 

And,  being  down,  fti!l  laid  about; 

95  As  Widdrington,  in  doleful  dumps. 

Is  faid  to  fight  upon  his  flumps. 

But  all,  alas!  had  been  in  vain, 

And  he  inevitably  flain. 

If  Trulla  and  Cerdon  in  the  nick, 

100  To  refcue  him,  had  not  been  quick: 

For  Trulla,  who  was  light  of  foot. 

As  lhafts  which  long-field  Parthians  fhoot, 

King  Richard  II.  13S8,  Stow’s  chronicle,  p.  304)  from  an  older 
copy,  in  which  are  the  two  following  lines; 

u Sir  Wetheryngton,  my  heart  was  woe,  that  euer  he  flayne 
fhould  be, 

For  when  his  legges  were  hewyne  in  to,  he  knyld,  and  fought  upon 
his  kny.” 

Praefat.  ad  Gul.  Nubrigenf.  Hiftor.  Appendix,  p.  82,  S 7.  See  the 
Spedtator’s  critique  upon  it,  vol.  i.  No.  /O,  74. 

v.  102.  As Jliafts  vuliich  long  field  Parthians  Jhoot.~\  Thus  it  ftands 
in  the  two  fir  It  editions  of  lbb3,  and  I believe  in  all  the  other 
editions  to  this  time.  Mr.Warburton  is  of  opinion,  that  long  filed 
would  be  more  proper;  as  the  Parthians  were  ranged  in  long 
files,  a difpofition  proper  for  their  manner  of  fighting,  which  was 
by  fudden  retreats  and  Hidden  charges.  Mr  Smith  of  Harletion, 
in  Norfolk,  thinks  that  the  following  alteration  of  the  line  would 
be  an  improvement, 

As  long-field  fhafts,  which  Parthians  fhoot, 

O 4 
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(But  not  fo  light  as  to  be  borne 
Upon  the  ears  of  Handing  corn, 

105  Or  trip  it  o’er  the  water  quicker 

Than  witches,  when  their  Haves  they  liquor. 
As  fome  report)  was  got  among 
The  foremoH  of  the  martial  throng : 

There  pitying  the  vanquifh’d  Bear, 
no  She  call’d  to  Cerdon,  who  flood  near. 
Viewing  the  bloody  fight;  to  whom, 

Shall  we  (quoth  fhe)  Hand  Hill  hum- drum, 
And  fee  flout  Bruin,  all  alone. 

By  numbers  bafely  overthrown? 

1 15  Such  feats  already  h’  has  atchiev’d, 

In  ftory  not  to  be  believ’d; 

And  ’twould  to  us  be  fhame  enough, 

Not  to  attempt  to  fetch  him  off. 


which  he  thinks  Plutarch’s  defcription  of  their  bows  and  arrows, 
in  the  Life  of  Craffus,  makes  good  : Thar  the  arrows  of  old  ufed 
in  battle  were  longer  than  ordinary,  fays  he,  I gather  from  Quin- 
tus Curtius,  lib.  ix.  cap.  v.  “ Indus  duorum  cubitorum  fagittam 
ita  excuflit,”  &c.  and  from  Chevy  Chafe, 

*c  He  had  a bow  bent  in  his  hand 
Made  of  a t rutty  yew. 

An  arrow  of  a cloth-yard  long 
Unto  the  head  he  drew.” 

And  as  Trulla  was  tall,  the  timile  has  a further  beauty  in  it : The 
arrow  does  not  only  exprefs  her  fwiftnefs ; but  the  mind  fees  the 
length  of  the  girl,  in  the  length  of  the  arrow  as  it  flies.  Might 
he  not  call  them  long-field  Parthians  from  the  great  dittance  they 
fhot  and  did  execution  with  their  arrows  ? The  Scythians  or  wild 
Tartars  are  thus  defcribed  by  Ovid,  Trift.  lib.  iii.  53, 54,  55,  5b. 

“ Protinus  aequato  ficcis  Aquilonibus  Iflro 

Invehitur  celeri  barbarus  hoftis  equo  : 

Hoftis  equo  pollens,  longeque  volante  fagitta, 

Vicinam  late  depopulatur  humum.” 
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I would  (quoth  he)  venture  a limb 
120  To  fecond  thee,  and  refcue  him: 

But  then  we  muft  about  it  ftraight. 

Or  elfe  our  aid  will  come  too  late? 

Quarter  he  fcorns,  he  is  fo  flout, 

And  therefore  cannot  long  hold  out. 

125  This  faid,  they  wav’d  their  weapons  round 
About  their  heads,  to  clear  the  ground; 
And,  joining  forces,  laid  about. 

So  fiercely,  that  th’  amazed  rout 
Turn’d  tail  again,  and  ftraight  begun, 

130  As  if  the  devil  drove,  to  run. 

Meanwhile  th’  approach’d  the  place  where 
Was  now  engag’d  to  mortal  ruin:  [Bruin 

The  conqu’ring  foe  they  foon  aflail’d, 

Firft  Trulla  ftav’d,  and  Cerdon  tail’d, 

V.  103,  104.  But  not  fo  light  as  to  he  home — Upon  the  ears  of 
(landing  corn.]  A fatirical  ftroke  upon  the  chara&er  of  Camilla, 
one  of  Virgil’s  heroines. 

“ Hos  fuper  advenit  Volfca  de  gente  Camilla,”  &c. 

“ Laft  from  the  Volfcians,  fair  Camilla  came. 

And  led  her  warlike  troops,  a warrior  dame  $ ' 

Unbred  to  fpinning,  in  the  loom  untkill’d. 

She  chofe  the  nobler  Pallas  of  the  field. 

Mix’d  with  the  firft,  the  fierce  virago  fought, 

Suftain’d  the  toils  of  arms,  the  danger  fought  j 
Outftripp’d  the  winds  in  fpeed  upon  the  plain. 

Flew  o’er  the  fields,  nor  hurt  the  bearded  grain  : 

She  fwept  the  feas,  and  as  (he  flapp'd  along, 

Her  flying  feet  unbath’d,  on  billows  hung. 

Men,  boys,  and  women,  ftupid  with  furprife, 

Where-e’er  fhe  pafles,  fix  their  wond’ring  eyes: 

Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  fight. 

Devour  her  o’er  and  o’er,  with  vaft  delight : 

Her  purple  habit  fits  with  fuch  a grace 
On  her  fmooth  Ihoulders,  and  fo  fuits  her  face ; 
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135  Until  their  maftiffs  loos’d  their  hold: 

And  yet,  alas!  do  what  they  could, 

The  worfted  Bear  came  off  with  {lore 
Of  bloody  wounds,  but  all  before: 

For  as  Achilles,  dipp’d  in  pond, 

140  Was  anabaptiz’d  free  from  wound. 

Made  proof  againft  dead- doing  fteel 
All  over,  but  the  Pagan  heel: 

Her  head  with  ringlets  other  hair  is  crown’d, 

And  in  a golden  caul  the  curls  are  bound : 

She  lhakes  her  myrtle  jav’lin,  and  behind 
Her  Lycian  quiver  dances  in  the  wind.”  Dryden. 

See  Pope’s  EBay  on  Criticifm,  Mifcellany  Poems,  vol.  i.  5th  edit, 
p.  82;  Dr.  Brome’s  Poem  to  Mr.  Pope,  Mifcell.  vol.  i.  p.93;  Dr. 
Trapp’s  Virg.  vol  iii.  p.  g6  see  the  (lory  of  Ladas,  in  Solinus,  and 
other  writers, and  the  defcription  of  Q.  Zenobia,  Chaucer’s  Monk's 
Tale,  Works,  fol.  78.  Jf  it  was  not,  fays  Mr.  Byron,  for  the  beauty 
of  the  verfes  that  (haded  the  impropiety  of  Camilla’s  character, 
I doubt  not  but  Virgil  would  have  been  as  much  cenfured  for  the 
one  as  applauded  for  the  other.  Our  poet  has  juftly  avoided  fuch 
monitrous  improbabilities;  nor  will  he  attribute  an  incredible 
fwiftnefs  to  Trulla,  though  there  was  an  abfoiute  call  for  ex- 
traordinary celerity  under  the  prel'en t circumftances ; no  lefs  oc- 
cafion  than  to  fave  the  bear,  who  was  to  be  the  objeft  of  all  the 
rabble’s  diverfion. 

v.  134.  Firji  Trulla  Jlav'd , &c.]  * Staving  and  tailing  are  terms 
of  art  ufed  in  the  bear-garden,  and  (ignify  there  only  the  parting 
of  dogs  and  bears;  though  they  are  ufed  metaphorically  in  feveral 
other  profeflions,  for  moderating,  as  law,  divinity,  &c. 

v.  *37,  138.  The  vuorjled  Bear  came  ojf  iviih  Jlore — Of  lloody 
•wounds,  but  allhefore  ] Such  wounds  were  always  deemed  honour- 
able, and  thofe  behind  difhonourable.  Plutarch,  fee  Life  of  Caeiar, 
vol.  iv.  p.  422,  tells  us,  that  Caefar,  in  an  engagement  in  Africa, 
againft  the  King  of  Numidia,  Scipio,  and  Afranius,  took  an  en- 
lign,  who  was  running  away,  by  the  neck,  and  forcing  him  to  face 
about,  faid.  Look,  look,  that  w'ay  is  the  enemy.  See  an  account 
of  the  bravery  of  Acilius,  and  of  a common  foldier  that  ferved 
Caefar  in  Britain,  Plutarch,  ibid.  p.  144.  Old  Siward,  fee  tragedy 
of  Macbeth,  aft  v.  enquiring  of  his  fon’s  death,  afks,  If  Siward 
had  all  his  wounds  before  ? 

Boffe  Ay,  in  the  front. 

S'nvard.  Why  then,  God’s  foldier  be  he. 

Had  I as  many  fons  as  1 have  hairs, 

I would  not  with  them  to  a fairer  death : 

And  fo  his  knell  is  knoll’d.” 
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So  did  our  champion’s  arms  defend 
All  of  him,  but  the  other  end: 

145  His  head  and  ears,  which  in  the  martial 
Encounter,  loft  a leathern  parcel: 

For  as  an  Auftrian  Archduke  once 
Had  one  ear  (which  in  ducatoons 
Is  half  the  coin)  in  battle  par’d 
150  Clofe  to  his  head;  fo  Bruin  far’d: 

The  late  Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  made  all  thofe  that 
were  wounded  in  the  back  at  the  battle  of  Hollowzin  to  draw  cuts 
for  their  lives.  See  Military  Hi ltory  of  Charles  XII.  King  of 
Sweden,  by  M.  Gudavus  Alderfeld,  vol.  iii.  p.  30,  31. 

v.  142.  All  over , but  the  Pagan  heell\  Alluding  to  the  fable  of 
Achilles’s  being  dipped  by  his  mother  Thetis  in  the  river  Styx,  to 
make  him  invulnerable  •,  only  that  part  of  his  foot  which  l'he  held 
him  by  efcaped.  After  he  had  flain  Hedtor  before  the  walls  of 
Troy,  he  was  at  lad  flain  by  Paris,  being  Ihot  by  him  with  an 
arrow  in  his  heel.  See  the  romantic  account  of  Roldon,  one  of 
the  twelve  peers  of  France,  who  was  invulnerable  every  where  but 
in  the  foie  of  the  left  foot.  Don  Quixote,  partii.  vol.  iii.  chap.xxxii. 
p.  326.  The  famous  Guflavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  had  a 
piece  of  the  foie  of  his  boot,  near  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot, 
carried  away  by  a lhot.  Swedith  Intelligencer,  part  iii.  1663, 
p.  49. 

V.  147,  148,  149,  150.  For  as  an  Auftrian  Archduke  once — Had 
one  ear  ( vuhich  in  ducatoons — Is  half  the  coin ) in  battle  par'd — Clofe 
io  his  head \ fo  Bruin  fard.~\  The  dory  alluded  to  is  of  Albert, 
Archduke  of  Audria,  brother  to  the  Emperor  Rodolph  II.  who 
was  defeated  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Naffau,  in  the  year  1598.  Vid. 
Hoffmanni  Lexic.  edit.  1677*  He,  endeavouring  to  encourage  his 
foldiers  in  battle,  pulled  off  his  murrion,  or  head-piece,  upon 
which  he  received  a wound  by  the  point  of  a fpear.  “ Dux  Al- 
bertus,  dum  fpes  fuperfuit,  totam  per  aciem  obequitans,  ferebatur 
cum  Diedanis,  et  in  hoflem  procefferat  intedto  vultu,  quo  notius 
exemplum  foretj  atque  ita  fadtum,  ut  hadse  cufpide  a Germano 
milite  auris  perflringeretur.”  Hugonis  Grotii  Hifloriar.  de  Reb. 
Belgic.  lib.  ix.  p.  56S.  edit.  Amdelodami,  12mo,  1658;  Thuani 
Hid.  lib.  cxxvii.  tom.  v.  edit.  1630,  p.  906.  To  this  Cleveland 
probably  alludes,  in  his  Hue  and  Cry  after  Sir  John  Prelbyter. 

“ What  mean  thofe  elders  elfe,  thofe  church  dragoons. 

Made  up  of  ears  and  ruffs,  like  ducatoons  ?” 


Mr. 
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But  tugg’d  and  pull’d  on  t’other  fide, 

Like  fcriv’ner  newly  crucify’d; 

Or  like  the  late  corrected  leathern 
Ears  of  the  circumcifed  brethren. 

155  But  gentle  Trulla,  into  th’  ring 

He  wore  in’s  nofe,  convey’d  a ftring, 

With  which  (he  march’d  before,  and  led 
The  warrior  to  a graffy  bed, 

As  authors  write,  in  a cool  fhade 
160  Which  eglantine  and  rofes  made, 

Clofe  by  a foftly  murm’ring  ftream 
Where  lovers  us’d  to  loll  and  dream. 
There  leaving  him  to  his  repofe, 


Mr.  Smith  of  Ha rlefton  informs  me,  that  he  has  feen,  in  the  tables 
of  coins,  two  thirds  and  one-third  part  of  the  double  ducat  of 
Albertus  of  Auftria. 

Ibid. fo  Bruin  fardJ]  A bear  fo  call’d  by  Mr.  Gayton,  in 

his  notes  upon  Don  Quixote,  book  iv.  chap.  v.  p.  196.  fo  called 
probably  from  the  French  word  bruire , to  roar. 

v.  152.  Like  fcrivner  neivly  crucify  d.~\  For  forgery ; for  which 
the  fcriveners  are  bantered  by  Ben  Jonfon,  Mafque  of  Owles, 
Works,  vol.i.  p.  128. 

“ A crop-ear’d  fcrivener  this, 

Who  when  he  heard  but  the  whif- 
per  of  monies  to  come  down. 

Fright  got  him  out  of  town. 

With  all  his  bills  and  bonds 
Of  other  men’s  in  his  hands ; 

It  was  not  he  that  broke 
Two  i’  th’  hundred  fpokej 
Nor  car’d  he  for  the  curfe. 

He  could  not  hear  much  worfe. 

He  had  his  ears  in  his  purfe.” 

The  punifliment  of  forgery  among  the  Egyptians  was  death.  Vid. 
Diodori  Siculi  Rer.  Antiquar.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  Happy  had  it  been  for 
fome  of  thefe  gentlemen  had  they  been  in  the  fame  way  of  think- 
ing with  the  carman  (mentioned  by  Pinkethman  and  Joe  Miller, 

fee 
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Secured  from  purfuit  of  foes, 

165  And  wanting  nothing  but  a fong. 

And  a well-tun’ d theorbo  hung 
Upon  a bough,  to  eafe  the  pain 
His  tugg’d  ears  fuffer’d,  with  a {train, 
They  both  drew  up,  to  march  in  queft 
*70  Of  his  great  leader,  and  the  reft. 

For  Orfin  (who  was  more  renown’d 
For  ftout  maintaining  of  his  ground 
In  ftanding  fight,  than  for  purfuit 
As  being  not  fo  quick  of  foot) 

1 75  Was  not  long  able  to  keep  pace 

With  others  that  purfii’d  the  chace; 


fee  their  boohs  of  jefts),  who  had  much  ado  to  pafs  with  a load 
of  cheefe  at  Temple-bar,  where  a flop  was  cccafioned  by  a man’s 
ftanding  in  the  pillory  : He,  riding  up  clofe,  atked  what  it  was 
that  was  written  over  the  perfon’s  head  ? They  told  him  it  was 
a paper  to  lignify  his  crime,  that  he  ftood  for  forgery.  Ay,  fays 
he,  What  is  forgery  ? They  anfwered  him,  that  it  was  counter- 
feiting another’s  hand  with  an  intent  to  cheat  people.  To  which 
the  carman  replied,  looking  at  the  offender;  “ Ah,  pox ! this  comes 
of  your  writing  and  reading,  you  lilly  dog!” 

V.  153,  154.  — — leathern — Ears  of  the  circumcifed  brethren .] 

Mr.  Pryn,  Dr.  Baft  wick,  and  Mr.  Burton,  who  had  their  ears  cut  off 
for  feveral  feditious  libels.  Pry  n,  the  firft  time  his  ears  were  cut  off, 
had  them  Hitched  on  again,  and  they  grew;  fee  Earl  of  Stafford’s 
Letters,  1739,  vol.  i.  p.  266;  and  Dr.Baftwick’s  wife  had  his  put 
in  a clean  handkerchief,  probably  for  the  fame  purpofe,  id.  ib. 
vol.  ii.  p.  85. 

“ When  your  Smedtymnus  furplice  wears. 

Or  tippet  on  his  fhoulder  bears, 

Rags  of  the  whore ; 

When  Burton,  Pryn,  and  Baft  wick  dares. 

With  your  good  leave  but  fhew  their  ears, 

They’ll  afk  no  more.” 

Colle6tion  of  Loyal  Songs,  reprinted  1731,  N0.9.  vol.i.  p.  21. 

v.  184. 
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But  found  himfelf  left  far  behind, 
Both  out  of  heart  and  out  of  wind; 
Griev’d  to  behold  his  Bear  purfu’d 
180  So  bafely  by  a multitude; 

And  like  to  fall,  not  by  the  prowefs 
But  numbers  of  his  coward  foes. 

He  rag’d,  and  kept  as  heavy  a coil  as 
Stout  Hercules  for  lofs  of  Hylas, 

185  Forcing  the  vallies  to  repeat 
The  accents  of  his  fad  regret. 

He  beat  his  breaft,  and  tore  his  hair 
For  lofs  of  his  dear  cronv  Bear: 

j 

That  Echo,  from  the  hollow  ground, 


v.  184.  Stout  Hercules  for  lofs  of  Hylas.~\  A favourite  fervant  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  drowned.  Vid.  Virgil.  Georgic.  lib.iii.  6. 
Eclog.  vi.43;  Ovid,  de  Art'e  Amandi,  lib.  ii.  109,  JlOj  Juv. 
fat.  i.  l64j  Theocrit.  in  Kyi.  Hygini,  fab.  xiv.  27I;  Spenfer’s 
Fairy  Queen,  vol.  ii.  b.iii.  canto  xii.  flan.  7-  p-533. 

v.  I89,  I9O.  Echo,  from  the  hollow  ground, — Ills  doleful 

'wallings  did  refound. See  General  Hiflor.  Di6tionary,  vol.vi.  p.296. 
This  paflage  is  beautiful,  not  only  as  it  is  a moving  lamentation, 
and  evidences  our  Poet  to  be  matter  of  the  pathetic,  as  well  as  the 
fublime  ftyle,  but  alfo  as  it  comprehends  a tine  fa  tire  upon  that 
falfekind  of  wit  of  making  an  Echo  talk  fenfibly,  and  give  rational 
anfwers.  Ovid  and  Erafmus  are  noted  for  this  way  of  writing,  and 
Mr.  Addifon  blames  them.,  and  all  others  who  admit  it  into  their 
compofitions,  Spe&ator,  No.  50,  or  51.  I will,  notwithftanding, 
venture  to  produce  two  examples  of  this  kind  of  wit,  which  pro- 
bably may  be  exempted  from  this  kind  of  cenfure:  the  one  ferious, 
by  an  Englifh  poet,  the  other  comical,  by  a Scotch  one. 

“ Hark  ! a glad  voice  the  lonely  defart  cheers, 

Prepare  the  way,  a God,  a God  appears ; 

A God,  a God  ! the  vocal  hills  reply. 

The  rocks  proclaim  th’  approaching  deity.”  Pope. 

u He  fang  fae  loud,  round  rocks  the  Echoes  flew : 

Tis  true,  he  faid;  they  a’  return’d,  ’Tis  true.” 

Ramfay.  (Mr.  B.) 

Vid. 
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190  His  doleful  wailings  did  refound 
More  willfully,  by  many  times, 

Than  in  fmall  poets  fplay-foot  rhimes, 

That  make  her,  in  their  ruthful  {lories. 

To  anfwer  to  interr’gatories, 

195  And  moll  unconfcionably  depofe 

To  things  of  which  fhe  nothing  knows; 
And  when  llie  has  faid  all  fhe  can  fay, 

’Tis  wrefted  to  the  lover’s  fancy. 

Quoth  he,  O whither,  wicked  Bruin, 

200  Art  thou  fled  to  my — Echo,  Ruin? 

I thought  th’  hadfl  fcorn’d  to  budge  a Hep, 
For  fear.  (Quoth  Echo)  Marry  guep. 

Vid.  Ovid.  Metamorph.  lib.  iii.  358,  with  Mr.  George  Sandys’g 
tranftation,  who  gives  an  account  of  fome  remarkable  echoes. 
Wolfii  Ledtion.  Memorab.  part  ii.  p.  1012;  Chartarii  Imagin.  Deo- 
rum,  &c.  p.92,93;  Notes  upon  Creech’s  Lucretius,  4th  book, 
edit.  1714,  vol.i.  p 355, 356, 357 ; Df.  Plot’s  Staffordfhire,  p.  23; 
Morton’s  Northampton  (hire,  p.  3 57;  Milfon’s  new  Voyage  into 
Italy,  vol.ii.  p.  172;  Mr.  Wright’s  Ob fervations  made  in  Travel- 
ling, Lond.  1730,  vol.ii.  p.473. 

v.  192.  Than  in  ftnall  poets J 'play  foot  rhimes .]  He  feems  in  this 
place  to  fneer  at  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  in  his  Arcadia,  p.  230, 
23 1 , has  a long  poem  between  the  fpeaker  and  Echo.  Why  he  calls 
the  verfes  fplay-foot  may  be  feen  from  the  following  example, 
taken  from  the  poem. 

“ Fair  rocks,  goodly  rivers,  fweet  woods,  when  fhall  I fee 

peace  ? — Peace,  peace  ! What  barrs  me  my  tongue  ? who  is  it 

that  comes  me  fo  nigh  ? — I Oh  l — I do  know  what  gueft  I 

have  met;  it  is  Echo  — ’tis  Echo. 

Well  met,  Echo,  approach,  then  tell  me  thy  will  tob — I will 
too.”  Euripides,  in  his  Andromeda,  a tragedy  now  loft,  had  a 
foolifh  fcene  of  the  fame  kind,  which  Aritiophanes  makes  fport 
with  in  his  Feaft  of  Ceres.  (Mr.W.) 

v.  198.  'Tis'wrefled  to  the  lover  s fancy  ] Vid.  Ovid.  Metamorph, 
lib.  iii.  378,  ^fc.  with  Mr.  Sandys’s  tranflation. 

v.  202.  Quoth  Echo,  Marry  gueph\  “ Is  any  man  offended  } 
Marry  guep.”  John  Taylor’s  Motto,  Works,  p.  44.  See  Don 

Quixote, 
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Am  not  I here  to  take  thy  part; 

Then  what  has  quail’d  thy  ftubborn  heart? 
505  Have  thefe  bones  rattled,  and  this  head 
So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled? 

Nor  did  I ever  wince  or  grudge  it. 

For  thy  dear  fake.  (Quoth  fhe)  Mum-budget. 
Think’ll;  thou  ’twill  not  be  laid  i’  th’  difh 
510  Thou  turn’dft  thy  back?  Quoth  Echo,  Pifh. 
To  run  from  thofe  th’  hadft  overcome 
Thus  cowardly?  Quoth  Echo,  Mum. 

But  what  a vengeance  makes  thee  fly 
From  me  too,  as  thine  enemy? 

315  Or  if  thou  haft  no  thought  of  me, 

Nor  what  I have  endur’d  for  thee. 

Yet  fhame  and  honour  might  prevail 
To  keep  thee  thus  from  turning  tail: 

For  who  would  grutch  to  fpend  his  blood  in 
220  His  Honour’s  caufe?  Quoth  fhe,  A puddin. 
This  faid,  his  grief  to  anger  turn’d, 

Which  in  his  manly  ftomach  burn’d ; 
Thirft  of  revenge,  and  wrath,  in  place 


Quixote,  2d  part,  vol.  iii.  chap.  xxix.  p.  2925  Ben  Jonfon’s  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  a£t  i.  fcene  v. 

v.  208.  Quoth  Jhe,  Mum-budget .]  An  allufion  to  Shakefpeare’s 
Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  a6tv.  vol.i.  p.  298,  299.  Simple.  “1 
have  fpoke  with  her,  and  we  have  a nay  word  how  to  know  one 
another.  I come  to  her,  and  while  I cry  Mum,  fhe  cries  Budget.” 

v.  2 55,  2 56.  For  my  fart,  it  Jliall  neer  be  faid — I for  the  'ivajhing 
gave  my  head .]  Thisphrafe  ufed  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Cupid’s 
Revenge,  a6t  iv.  where  the  citizens  are  talking  that  Leucippus  was 
to  be  put  to  death. 
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Of  for  row,  now  began  to  blaze. 

22 5 He  vow’d  the  authors  of  his  woe 
Should  equal  vengeance  undergo: 

i o o 7 

And  with  their  bones  and  flefh  pay  dear 
For  what  he  fuffer’d,  and  his  Bear. 

This  b’ing  refolv’d,  with  equal  fpeed 
230  And  rage  he  haded  to  proceed 

To  aclion  ftraight,  and  giving  o’er 
To  fearch  for  Bruin  any  more, 

He  went  in  quell  of  Hudibras, 

To  find  him  out  where-e’er  he  was; 

235  And,  if  he  were  above  ground,  vow’d 
He’d  ferret  him,  lurk  where  he  wou’d. 

But  fcarce  had  he  a furlong  on 
This  refolute  adventure  gone, 

When  he  encounter’d  with  that  crew 
240  Whom  Hudibras  did  late  fubdue. 

Honour,  revenge,  contempt,  and  fhame 
Did  equally  their  breads  inflame. 

’Mong  thefe  the  fierce  Magnano  was. 
And  Talgol,  foe  to  Hudibras, 


“ 1 Jl  Cit.  It  holds,  he  dies  this  morning. 

2 d Cit.  Then  happy  man  be  his  fortune. 

1 \ ji  Cit.  And  fo  am  I and  forty  more  good  fellows  that  will  not 
give  their  heads  for  the  wathing,  I take  it.”  It  is  imitated  by  the 
writer  of  the  fecond  part,  that  was  fpurious,  1663,  p.  14. 

“ On  Agnes’  eve,  they’d  ftri&ly  faft. 

And  dream  of  thofe  that  kifs’d  them  laft. 

Or  on  Saint  Quintin’s  watch  all  night. 

With  fmock  hung  up  for  lover’s  light ; 

Some  of  the  laundry  were  (no  flaihing) 

That  would  not  giveuheir  heads  for  walking.” 

VOL.  I.  ^ P 


v.  258, 
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245  Cerdon  and  Colon,  warriors  flout. 

And  refolute  as  ever  fought; 

Whom  furious  Orfin  thus  befpoke: 

Shall  we  (quoth  he)  thus  bafely  brook 
The  vile  affront  that  paultry  afs, 

2$o  And  feeble  fcoundrel,  Hudibras, 

With  that  more  paultry  ragamuffin, 
Ralpho,  with  vapouring,  and  huffing, 

Have  put  upon  us,  like  tame  cattle, 

As  if  th’  had  routed  us  in  battle? 

255  For  my  part,  it  fhall  ne’er  be  faid, 

I for  the  wafhing  gave  my  head; 

Nor  did  I turn  my  back  for  fear 
O’  th’  rafcals,  but  lofs  of  my  Bear, 

Which  now  I’m  like  to  undergo; 

260  For  whether  thefe  fell  wounds,  or  no, 

He  has  receiv’d  in  fight,  are  mortal. 

Is  more  than  all  my  fkill  can  foretel ; 

Nor  do  I know  what  is  become 
Of  him  more  than  the  Pope  of  Rome. 


v.  258.  Of  them,  hut  lojing  of  my  Bear.]  l6/4,  and  all  editions 
to  1704  exclufive. 

v.  267.  In  hugger-mugger  lurlc.]  See  Skinner  and  Bailey. 

v.  27O.  To  pull  the  devil  by  the  beard.  ] A common  faying  in 
England.  The  being  pulled  by  the  beard  in  Spain  is  deemed  as 
dithonourable  as  being  kicked  on  the  feat  of  honour  in  England. 
See  Don  Quixote,  vol.  ii  chap.  ii.  p.  32. 

Don  Sebaftian  de  Cobarruvias,  in  his  Treafury  of  the  Italian 
Tongue,  obferves,  That  no  man  can  do  the  Spaniards  a greater 
difgrace  than  by  pulling  them  by  the  beard  j and  in  proof 
gives  the  following  romantic  account.  “ A noble  gentleman  of 
that  nation  dying  (his  nameCid  Rai  Dios),  a Jew,  who  hated  him 

much 
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565  But  if  I can  but  find  them  out 

That  caus’d  it  (as  I fhall  no  doubt, 
Where-e’er  th’  in  hugger-mugger  lurk) 

I’ll  make  them  rue  their  handy- work. 

And  wifh  that  they  had  rather  dar’d, 

270  To  pull  the  devil  by  the  beard. 

Quoth  Cerdon,  Noble  Orlin,  th’  haft 
Great  reafon  to  do  as  thou  fay’ ft. 

And  fo  has  ev’ry  body  here. 

As  well  as  thou  haft,  or  thy  Bear : 

375  Others  may  do  as  they  fee  good. 

But  if  this  twig  be  made  of  wood 
That  will  hold  tack.  I’ll  make  the  fur 
Fly  ’bout  the  ears  of  that  old  cur. 

And  t’  other  mongrel  vermin,  Ralph, 

580  That  brav’d  us  all  in  his  behalf. 

Thy  Bear  is  fafe,  and  out  of  peril, 

Though  lugg’d  indeed,  and  wounded  very  ill; 
Myfelf  and  Trulla  made  a fhift 
To  help  him  out  at  a dead  lift; 


much  in  his  life-time,  Role  privately  into  the  room  where  his  body 
was  newly  laid  out,  and  thinking  to  do  what  he  never  durd  while 
he  was  living,  (looped  down  to  pluck  him  by  the  beard;  at  which 
the  body  darted  up,  and  drawing  his  fword,  which  lay  by  him, 
half  way  out,  put  the  Jew  into  fuch  a fright,  that  he  ran  out  of 
the  room  as  if  a thoufand  devils  had  been  behind  him.  This  done, 
the  body  lay  down  as  before  unto  red,  and  the  Jew  after  that 
turned  Chridian.”  See  Hey  wood’s  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  b.  vii. 
p.  480.  It  was  Sancho  Pancha’s  expredion,  “ They  had  as  good 
take  a lion  by  the  beard.”  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iii.  chap,  xxxii.  See 
the  Legend  of  the  giant  Rytho,  upon  the  mountain  Aravius,  who 
made  himfelf  a garment  of  the  beards  of  thofe  kings  that  he  had 
dain ; and  was  himfelf  Rain  by  King  Arthur.  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth’s Britilli  Hidory,  by  Thompfon,  p.  324. 

P 2 
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285  And  having  brought  him  bravely  off, 

Have  left  him  where  he’s  fafe  enough: 
There  let  him  reft;  for  if  we  ftay, 

The  Haves  may  hap  to  get  away. 

This  laid,  they  all  engag’d  to  join 
290  Their  forces  in  the  fame  defign; 

And  forthwith  put  themfelves  in  fearch 
Of  Hudibras,  upon  their  march. 

Where  leave  we  them  a while  to  tell 
What  the  victorious  Knight  befell. 

295  For  fuch,  Crowdero  being  faft 

In  dungeon  fhut,  we  left  him  laft. 
Triumphant  laurels  feem’d  to  grow 
No  where  fo  green  as  on  his  brow; 

Laden  with  which,  as  well  as  tir’d 
300  With  conquering  toil,  he  now  retir’d 

v.  300,  310,  311.  IT  had  got  a hurt — O'  tli  infide , of  a 

deadlier  forty — By  Cupid  made ] See  a defeript  ion  of  Cupid, 

Chaucer’s  Romaunt  of  the  Rofe,  Works,  1(X)2,  folio  113,  1 16, 
117;  Cotton’s  Virgil-Traveftie,  b.  i.  p.  54;  Tatler,  No  85,  Don 
Alonfo’s  epitaph.  See  Pharamond,  a romance,  l6(i2,  p .y. 

v.  311,312  who  took  his  f and — Upon  a widow  s jointure 

landl\  See  Spe&ator,  No.  312.  Cupid  aimed  well  for  the  Knight’s 
circumfiances ; for,  in  Walker’s  Hiftory  of  Independency,  part  i. 
p.  170,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  Knight’s  father,  Sir  ( diver  Luke, 
was  decayed  in  his  eitate,  and  fo  was  made  Colonel  of  Horte ; but 
we  arc  ftill  ignorant  how  much  his  hopeful  fon  (the  hero  of  this 
poem)  advanced  it,  by  his  beneficial  places  of  Colonel,  Commit- 
tee man.  Juftice,  Scout  mailer,  and  Governor  of  Newport-Pagnel. 
He  fighs  for  his  widow’s  jointure,  which  was  two  hundred  pounds 
a year:  but  very  unluckily  he  met  with  fatal  obftacles  in  thecourle 
of  his  amours;  for  ihe  was  a mere  coquet,  and,  what  was  worfe 
for  one  of  the  Knight’s  principles,  a Royalift.  See  Part  11.  Canto 
ii.  v.  251.  It  mutt  be  a miftake  in  Sir  Roger  L’Eftrange  to  fay 
ihe  was  the  widow  of  one  Wilmot,  an  Independent  ; for  Mr.  But- 
ler, who  certainly  knew  her,  obferves,  that  her  name  was  Tom- 
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Unto  a neighbouring  caftlc  by. 

To  reft  his  body,  and  apply 
Fit  med’cines  to  each  glorious  bruife 
He  got  in  fight,  reds,  blacks,  and  blues, 
305  To  mollify  th’  unea/y  pang 
Of  every  honourable  bang, 

Which  b’ing  by  fkilful  midwife  drefs’d, 

Fie  laid  him  down  to  take  his  reft. 

But  all  in  vain.  IT  had  got  a hurt 
310  O’  th*'  infide  of  a deadlier  fort. 

By  Cupid  made,  who  took  his  ftand 
Upon  a widow’s  jointure  land, 

(For  he,  in  all  his  am’rous  battles, 

No  ’dvantage  finds  like  goods  and  chattels) 
315  Drew  home  his  bow,  and,  aiming  right, 
Let  fly  an  arrow  at  the  Knight ; 

fon,  and  thus  humoroufly  expatiates  upon  our  Knight’s  unfuccefs- 
fui  amour: 

“ 111  has  he  read,  that  never  heard 
How  he  with  Widow  Tomfon  far’d; 

And  what  hard  conflict  was  between 
Our  Knight  and  that  infulting  quean  : 

Sure  captive  Knight  ne’er  took  more  pains 
For  rhimes  for  his  melodious  ftrains; 

Nor  beat  his  brains,  nor  made  more  faces 
To  get  into  a jilt’s  good  graces. 

Than  did  Sir  Hudibras  to  get 
Into  this  fubtle  gipfey’s  net,”  &c. 

Hudibras’s  Elegy.  Remains,  edit.  1 727,  p.  3 1 1 . 

All  which  is  agreeable  to  her  behaviour  in  this  poem : and  it  is 
further  hinted  in  the  Elegy,  that  fhe  was  of  a loofe  and  common 
character,  and  yet  continued  inexorable  to  the  Knight,  and,  in 
fhort,  was  the  caufe  of  his  death.  (Mr.  B.)  See  the  Spectator’s 
character  of  a demurrer,  No.  89. 
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The  fhaft  againft  a rib  did  glance, 

And  gall  him  in  the  purtenance ; 

But  time  had  fomewhat  ’fwag’d  his  pain, 

3 20  After  he  found  his  fuit  in  vain : 

For  that  proud  dame,  for  whom  his  foul 
Was  burnt  in’s  belly  like  a coal, 

(That  belly  that  fo  oft  did  ake. 

And  fuffer  griping  for  her  fake, 

325  Till  purging  comfits,  and  ants  eggs. 

Had  aimoft  brought  him  off  his  legs) 

Us’d  him  fo  like  a bafe  rafcallion. 

That  old  Pyg — ( what  d’y’call  him) — malion, 
T hat  cut  his  miftrefs  out  of  ftone, 

330  Had  not  fo  hard  a hearted  one. 

v.  315,  316.  Drew  home  his  low.]  In  the  two  flrfl:  editions  of 
1663,  this  and  the  following  line  fland  thus: 

As  how  he  did,  and  aiming  right, 

An  arrow  he  let  fly  at  Knight. 

v.  325,  326.  — and  ants  eggs, — Had  almoji  Irought  him  off  his 
kgs.']  Vid  Sexti  Philofoph.  Pyrrh.  Hypotyp.  lib.  i.  p.  12;  Enco- 
mium Formicarum,  Moufeti  lnfe6tor.  Theatr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvi. 
p.245,  240,  “ Verum  equidem  miror  formicarum  hac  in  parte 
potentiam,  quum  4 tantum  in  potu  fumptas,  omnem  Veneris,  ac 
coeundi  potentiam  auferre  tradat  Brunfelfius — Oleum  ex  formicis 
alatis  fa&um,  Venerem  ftimulat  ac  auget.”  Weeckerus,  vid.  Mou- 
feti Infe6tor.  Theatr.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxviii.  p.  173.  See  Scot’s  Difc. 
of  Witchcraft,  b.  vi.  chap.  vii.  p.  124,  “ Ova  formicarum  vento- 
litatem  et  tumultum  in  ventre  generant.”  Mallei  Maleficar. 
Joannis  Nider.  Francofurti,  1588,  cap.x.  p.  778-  id.  ib.  p.  410. 
Publ.  Libr.  Cambridge,  K.  16,25. 

v.  328,  329.  That  old  Pyg — ( what  d'  y call  him ) — malion , — That 
cut  his  miflrefs  out  of ) lone .]  Pygmalion,  the  fon  of  Cilex,  (accord- 
ing to  the  Heathen  mythology),  fell  in  love  with  an  ivory  ftatue, 
which  Venus  turning  into  a young  woman,  he  begot  of  her  Pa- 
phus.  Ovid.  Metamorph.  lib.  x.  1.247. 

“ The  * Cyprian  prince,  with  joy -exprefling  words,  * Pygmalion . 
To  pleafure- giving  Venus  thanks  affords. 

His  lips  to  hers  he  joins,  which  feem  to  melt, 

The  vigin  blufhing,  now  his  kifles  felt, 

And 
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She  had  a thoufand  jadifh  tricks, 

Worfe  than  a mule  that  flings  and  kicks; 
’Mongwhich  one  crofs-grain’d  freak  (he  had, 
As  infolent  as  ftrange  and  mad, 

335  She  could  love  none  but  only  fuch 
As  fcorn’d  and  hated  her  as  much. 

’Twas  a ftrange  riddle  of  a lady. 

Not  love,  if  any  lov’d  her — Hey-day! 

So  cowards  never  ufe  their  might, 

340  But  againft  fuch  as  will  not  fight; 

So  fome  difeafes  have  been  found 
Only  to  feize  upon  the  found: 

He  that  gets  her  by  heart  muft  fay  her 
The  back  way,  like  a witch’s  prayer. 


And  fearfully  erecting  her  fair  eyes. 

Together  with  the  light,  her  lover  fpies. 

Venus  the  marriage  blefs’d,  which  ihe  had  made, 

And  when  nine  f crefcents  had  at  full  difplay’d  \increafmg  moons 
Their  joining  horns,  replete  with  borrow’d  flame. 

She  Paphus  bore,  who  gave  that  ifle  a name.”  Sandys. 

Vid.  Plinii  Nat.  Hift.j  Annotations  on  Sir  Tho.  Browne’s  Religio 
Medici,  partii.  p.2l  1.  Virgil,  JEneid.  i.  368,  refers  to  another 
Pygmalion,  King  of  Tyre,  and  brother  to  Dido.  See  a letter  of 
Philopinax  (who  had  fallen  defperately  in  love  with  a picture  of 
his  own  drawing)  to  Chromation,  Spectator,  Mo.  238. 

v.  338.  — Hey-day  /]  Ha- day  ! in  all  editions  till  1704,  then 

altered  to  Hey-day! 

v.  339,  340.  So  cowards  never  ufe  their  mighty — But  againfi  fuch 
as  will  not  fight  '. ] Alluding  probably  to  the  combat  between  the 
two  cowards  Dametas  and  Clineas,  fee  the  Countefs  of  Pembroke’s 
Arcadia,  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  lib.  iii.  p.  276,  277,  edition  1674, 
who  protected  to  fight  like  He&ors,  and  gave  out  as  terrible  bra- 
vadoes againft  each  other  as  the  ftouteft  champions  in  the  world, 
each  confiding  in  the  cowardice  of  his  adverlary. 

v.  343,  344.  He  that  gets  her  hy  heart  mufi  fay  her — The  hack  way , 
like  a witch's  prayer .]  The  Spectator,  N0.61,  fpeaking  of  an  epi- 

P 4 gram 
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345  Mean  while  the  Knight  had  no  fmall  talk 
To  compafs  what  he  durft  not  afk: 

He  loves,  but  dares  not  make  the  motion; 
Her  ignorance  is  his  devotion: 

Like  caitiff  vile,  that  for  mifdeed 
350  Rides  with  his  face  to  rump  of  fteed; 

Or  rowing  fcull,  he’s  fain  to  love, 

Look  one  way,  and  another  move ; 

Or  like  a tumbler,  that  does  play 
His  game,  and  look  another  way, 

355  Until  he  feize  upon  the  coney ; 

Juft  fo  does  he  by  matrimony. 

Rut  all  in  vain;  her  fubtle  fnout 
Did  quickly  wind  his  meaning  out, 
Which  fhe  return’d  with  too  much  fcorn, 
360  To  be  by  man  of  honour  borne; 

Yet  much  he  bore,  until  the  diftrefs 
He  fuffer’d  from  his  fpiteful  miftrefs 
Did  ftir  his  ftomach,  and  the  pain 
He  had  endur’d  from  her  difdain. 


gram  called  the  Witch's  Prayer,  fays,  “ it  fell  into  verfe  when  it 
was  read,  either  backwards  or  forwards,  excepting  only  that  it 
cur  fed  one  "way  and  bleifed  another.”  See  Spedtator,  No.  110, 
117,  upon  witchcraft. 

v.  348.  Her  ignorance  is  his  devotion  ] Alluding  to  the  Popifh 
dodtrine,  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion. 

v.  349  350.  Like  caitiff  vile,  that  for  mifdeed — Hides  with  his  face 
to  rump  of fieed. ] Alluding,  it  may  be,  to  the  punithment  of  Ro- 
bert Ward,  Thomas  Watfon,  Simon  Graunt,  George  Jellis,  and 
William  Sawyer,  members  of  the  army,  who,  upon  the  6th  of 
Tviarch,  l6d8,  in  the  New  Palace-yard,  Weftminfter,  were  forced 
to  ride  with  their  faces  towards  their  horfes  tails,  had  their  fwords 

broken 
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365  Turn’d  to  regret,  fo  refolute, 

That  he  refolv’d  to  wave  his  fuit. 

And  either  to  renounce  her  quite, 

Or  for  a while  play  leaft  in  fight. 

This  refolution  b’ing  put  on, 

370  He  kept  fome  months,  and  more  had  done ; 
But  being  brought  fo  nigh  by  Fate, 

The  victory  he  atchiev’d  fo  late. 

Did  fet  his  thoughts  agog,  and  ope 
A door  to  difeontinu’d  hope, 

375  That  feem’d  to  promife  he  might  win 
His  dame  too  now  his  hand  was  in; 

And  that  his  valour,  and  the  honour 
H’  had  newly  gain’d,  might  work  upon  her: 
Thefe  reafons  made  his  mouth  to  water 
380  With  am’rous  longings  to  he  at  her. 

Quoth  he,  unto  himfelf,  who  knows 
But  this  brave  conqueft  o’er  my  foes 
May  reach  her  heart,  and  make  that  {loop, 
As  I but  now  have  forc’d  the  troop? 

broken  over  their  heads,  and  were  cafhiered,  for  petitioning  the 
Rump  for  relief  of  the  opprelfed  common-wealth.  See  a tract 
entitled,  The  Hunting  of  rhe  Foxes  trom  Newmarket  and  Triplo 
Heaths,  to  Whitehall,  by  five  fmall  Beagles  lately  of  the  Army, 
printed  in  a Corner  of  Freedom,  right  oppofite  the  Council  of 
War,  Anno  Domini  l64y,  penes  me , and  in  the  Public  Library 
at  Cambridge,  19.  7-  23.  Or  to  the  cuftom  of  Spain,  where  con- 
demned criminals  are  carried  to  the  place  of  execution  upon  an 
afs,  with  their  faces  to  the  tail.  Lady’s  Travels  into  Spain,  b.  iii. 
p.  21  g,  5th  edition  j Baker’s  Hifiory  of  the  Inquilition,  p.  367, 
488. 

v.  373,  374.  and  npe — A door  to  difeontmud  hope.']  A cant- 

ing phrafe  ufed  by  the  l'e&aries,  when  they  entered  on  any  new 
mifehief.  (Mr.W.) 
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385  If  nothing  can  oppugn  her  love. 

And  virtue  invious  ways  can  prove. 

What  may  not  be  confided  to  do 
That  brings  both  love  and  virtue  too? 

But  thou  bring’ft  valour  too  and  wit, 

390  Two  things  that  feldom  fail  to  hit. 
Valour’s  a moufe-trap,  wit  a gin. 

Which  women  oft  are  taken  in. 

Then,  Hudibras,  why  fhould’ft  thou  fear 
To  be,  that  art  a conqueror? 

395  Fortune  th’  audacious  doth  juvare, 

But  lets  the  timidous  mifcarry. 

Then  while  the  honour  thou  haft  got 
Is  fpick  and  fpan  new,  piping  hot, 

Strike  her  up  bravely,  thou  hadft  beft, 

V.  380  And  virtue  invious  ways  can  prove. ] 

“ Virtus,  recludens  immeritis  mori 
Coslum,  negata  tentat  iter  via.” 

Horatii  Carm.  lib.  iii.  2,21,22. 
v.  395.  Fortune  th'  audacious  doth  juvare.]  Alluding  to  that  paf- 
fage  in  Terence’s  Phormio,  a6t  i.  l'c.  4.  “ Fortes  Fortuna  adjur 
vat.” 

v.  398.  Is  fpick  and  fpan  new.']  Mr.  Ray  obferves,  Englifh  Pro- 
verbs, 2d  edit.  p.  270,  that  this  proverbial  pbrafe,  according  to 
Mr.  Howel,  comes  from  fpica,  an  ear  of  corn  ; but  rather,  fays  he, 
as  I am  informed  from  a better  author,  fpike  is  a fort  of  nail,  and 
fpawn  the  chip  of  a boat ; fo  that  it  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  every 
chip  and  nail  is  new.  But  I humbly  am  of  opinion,  that  it  ra- 
ther comes  from  fpike,  which  fignifies  a nail,  and  a nail  in  mea- 
fure  is  the  fixteenth  part  of  a yard,  and  fpan . which  is  in  meafure 
a quarter  of  a yard,  or  nine  inches;  and  all  that  is  meant  by  it, 
when  applied  to  a new  fuit  of  clothes,  is,  that  it  has  been  juft 
meafured  from  the  piece  by  the  nail  and  fpan.  See  the  expref- 
fion,  Ben  Jonfon’s  Bartholomew  Fair,  adtiii.  fc.  v. 

v.  403,404-  And  as  an  owl  that  in  a barn — Sees  a moufe  creep- 
ing in  the  corn  ] This  fimile  lliould  not  pafs  by  unregarded,  becaufe 
it  is  both  juft  and  natural.  The  Knight’s  prefent  cafe  is  not 
much  different  from  the  owl’s;  their  figures  are  equally  ludicrous, 
and  they  feem  to  be  pretty  much  in  the  fame  defign : If  the 
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400  And  truft  thy  fortune  with  the  reft. 

Such  thoughts  as  thefe  the  Knight  did  keep 
More  than  his  bangs,  or  fleas,  from  fleep: 
And  as  an  owl  that  in  a barn 
Sees  a moufe  creeping  in  the  corn, 

405  Sits  ftill,  and  fliuts  his  round  blue  eyes 
As  if  he  flept,  until  he  fpies 
The  little  beaft  within  his  reach. 

Then  ftarts  and  feizes  on  the  wretch; 

So  from  his  couch  the  Knight  did  ftart, 

410  To  feize  upon  the  widow’s  heart. 

Crying  with  hafty  tone,  and  hoarfe, 
Ralpho,  Difpatch,  To  horfe,  to  horfe. 

And  ’twas  but  time:  for  now  the  rout, 

We  left  engag’d  to  feek  him  out, 

Knight’s  mouth  waters  at  the  Widow,  fo  does  the  owl’s  at  the 
moul'e ; and  the  Knight  was  forming  as  deep  a plot  to  feize  the 
Widow’s  heart,  as  the  owl  to  furprifethe  moufe ; and  the  Knight 
ftarts  up  with  as  much  brifknefs  at  the  Widow  as  the  owl  does 
to  fecure  his  prey.  This  fimile  therefore  exadily  anfwers  the  ba- 
ft nefs  of  one,  which  is  to  illuftrate  one  thing  by  comparing  it  to 
another.  If  it  be  objected,  that  it  is  drawn  from  a low  fubject, 
it  may  be  replied,  that  ftmiles  are  not  always  to  be  drawn  from 
noble  and  lofty  themes;  for,  if  they  were,  how  would  thofe  ft- 
miles, of  boys  furrounding  an  afs  in  Homer,  Iliad  xi.  and  of  whip- 
ping a top  in  Virgil,  iEn.  vii.  be  defended  ? If  fuch  are  allowable 
in  epic  poetry,  much  more  are  they  in  burlefque.  I could  fub- 
join  two  ftmiles  out  of  Homer  luitable  to  the  Knight’s  cafe,  but 
it  might  feem  too  pedantic;  and  yet  I cannot  end  this  note,  with- 
out obferving  a fine  imitation  of  our  Poet’s  fimile,  in  Philips’s 
Splendid  Shilling : 

if  — fo  poets  fing 

Grimalkin,  to  domeftic  vermin  fworn 
An  everlafting  foe,  with  watchful  eye, 

Lies  nightly  brooding  o’er  a chinky  gap. 

Protending  her  fell  claws,  to  thoughtlcfs  mice 

Sure  ruin ” (Mr.  B.) 

v.  422. 
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415  By  fpcedy  marches  were  advanc’d 
Up  to  the  fort  where  he  enfconc’d; 

And  all  the  avenues  had  poffefs’d 
About  the  place,  from  eaft  to  weft. 

That  done,  a while  they  made  a halt, 
420  To  view  the  ground,  and  where  t’  affault: 
Then  call’d  a council,  which  was  beft. 

By  fiege  or  onflaught,  to  inveft 
The  enemy;  and  ’twas  agreed, 

By  ftorm  and  onflaught  to  proceed. 

425  This  b’ing  refolv’d,  in  comely  fort 

They  now  drew  up  t’  attack  the  fort ; 
When  Hudibras,  about  to  enter 
Upon  another-gates  adventure. 

To  Ralpho  call’d  aloud  to  arm, 

430  Not  dreaming  of  approaching  ftorm. 
Whether  Dame  Fortune,  or  the  care 
Of  angel  bad,  or  tutelar, 

Did  arm,  or  thruft  him  on  to  danger, 

To  which  he  was  an  utter  ftranger; 

435  That  forefight  might,  or  might  not  blot 
The  glory  he  had  newly  got; 

Or  to  his  fhame  it  might  be  faid, 

v.  422.  Onflaught .]  Onflaught,  a ftorming,  a fierce  attack  upon 
a place.  Bailey. 

v.  437.  it  might  he  fed']  This  fpelling  ufed  in  all  editions 

to  1704  inclufive;  altered  to Jaid  1710. 

v.  444.  To  tale  the  field,  a?id  f ally  at  1]  In  edit.  1 6/4,  and  the 
following  ones  to  1/01  exclulive. 

v.  445. 
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They  took  him  napping  in  his  bed : 

To  them  we  leave  it  to  expound, 

440  That  deal  in  fciences  profound. 

His  courfer  fcarce  he  had  beftrid. 

And  Ralpho  that  on  which  he  rid. 

When  fetting  ope  the  poftern  gate, 

Which  they  thought  beft  to  fally  at, 

445  The  foe  appear’d  drawn  up  and  drill’d. 
Ready  to  charge  them  in  the  field. 

This  fomewhat  ftartled  the  bold  Knight, 
Surpriz’d  with  th’  unexpected  fight: 

The  bruifes  of  his  bones  and  flefh 
4£o  He  thought  began  to  fmart  afrefh ; 

Till  recollecting  wonted  courage. 

His  fear  was  foon  converted  to  rage. 

And  thus  he  fpoke:  The  coward  foe, 
Whom  we  but  now  gave  quarter  to, 

455  Look,  yonder’s  rally ’d,  and  appears. 

As  if  they  had  out-run  their  fears; 

The  glory  we  did  lately  get. 

The  Fates  command  us  to  repeat; 

And  to  their  wills  we  mutt  fuccumb, 

460  Quocunque  trahunt , ’tis  our  doom. 


v.  445.  The  foe  appear'd  drawn  7ip  and  drill'd .]  See  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher’s  tragedy  of  Thierry  King  of  France,  a6t  ii.  fc.  1. 
where  Protuldy,  a coward,  fpeaking  of  his  foldiers  to  the  King, 
fays,  “ It  appears  they  have  been  drilled,  nay  very  prettily  dril- 
led ; for  many  of  them  can  difcharge  their  mulkets  without  the 
danger  of  throwing  off  their  heads,”  See  Bailey’s  Di6tionary. 

v.  472.  And  haunts  by  Jits.']  Haunts  by  turns , in  the  two  firtl 
editions  of  1 663. 


v.  477, 
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This  is  the  fame  numeric  crew 
Which  we  fo  lately  did  fubdue; 

The  felf-fame  individuals  that 
Did  run,  as  mice  do  from  a cat, 

4 65  When  we  courageoufly  did  wield 
Our  martial  weapons  in  the  field. 

To  tug  for  victory;  and  when 
We  fhall  our  fhining  blades  again 
Brandifh  in  terror  o’er  our  heads, 

470  They’ll  fhraight  refume  their  wonted  dreads: 
Fear  is  an  ague  that  forfakes 
And  haunts  by  fits  thofe  whom  it  takes: 
And  they’ll  opine  they  feel  the  pain 
And  blows  they  felt  to-day,  again. 

475  Then  let  us  boldly  charge  them  home. 

And  make  no  doubt  to  overcome. 

This  faid,  his  .courage  to  inflame, 

V.  4/7, 4/S.  This  faid , his  courage  to  inflame , — He  call d upon  his 
miflrefs  name.']  A fneer  upon  romance  writers,  who  make  their 
heroes,  when  they  enter  upon  moft  dangerous  adventures,  to  call 
upon  their  miflreffes  names.  Cervantes,  from  whom  Mr.  Butler 
probably  copied  the  thought,  often  puts  his  Don  Quixote  under 
thefe  circumftances.  Before  his  engagement  with  the  carriers, 
parti,  b.i.  chap.  iii.  p.23,  before  his  engagement  with  the  wind- 
mills, chap.  viii.  p.  64,  when  he  was  going  to  engage  theBifcayan 
fquire,  he  cried  out  aloud,  parti,  b.  i.  chap.  v.  p.  72,  “Oh  Lady 
of  my  foul,  Dulcinea,  flower  of  all  beauty,  vouchfafe  to  fuccour 
your  champion  in  this  dangerous  combat  undertaken  to  fet  forth 
your  worth  fee  likewife  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  chap.  v.  p.  112.  chap.  vi. 
p.  200,  before  his  adventure  with  the  lions,  vol.  iii.  chap.  xv. 
p.  159,  and  in  the  adventure  of  Montefino’s  cave,  id.  ib. 
chap.xxii.  p.  215.  See  likewife  vol.  iv.  chap.  Ixiv.  p.  649.  Con- 
ftance,  fee  Pharamond,  a romance,  part  i.  b.  ii.  p.  3 7,  invokes 
Placidia’s  name  in  his  combats ; as  does  Ralpho,  the  Knight  of 
the  Burning  Peftle,  fee  Fletcher’s  play  fo  called,  4to  edit.  1635, 
p.  36,  upon  his  engagement  with  Barbaroffa,  the  barber.  Mr. 
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He  call’d  upon  his  miftrefs’  name. 

His  piftol  next  he  cock’d  a-new, 

480  And  out  his  nut-brown  whinyard  drew: 
And,  placing  Ralpho  in  the  front, 

Referv’d  himfelf  to  bear  the  brunt. 

As  expert  warriors  ufe;  then  ply’d 
With  iron  heel  his  courfer’s  fide, 

485  Conveying  fympathetic  fpeed 

From  heel  of  Knight  to  heel  of  fteed. 

Mean  while  the  foe,  with  equal  rage 
And  fpeed,  advancing  to  engage, 

Both  parties  now  were  drawn  fo  clofe, 

490  Almoft  to  come  to  handy-blows; 

When  Orfin  firft  let  fly  a flione 
At  Ralpho;  not  fo  huge  a one 
As  that  which  Diomed  did  maul 
iEneas  on  the  bum  withal; 

Jarvis  fays,  in  the  Life  of  Michael  de  Cervantes  de  Saavedra,  pre- 
fixed to  Don  Quixote,  1742,  p.  9,  “ In  order  to  animate  them- 
felves  the  more,  fays  the  old  colledtion  of  Spanifh  laws,  fee  the 
22d  law,  tit.  21,  part  ii.  they  hold  it  a noble  thing  to  call  upon 
the  names  of  their  miftrefles,  that  their  hearts  might  fwell  with 
an  increafe  of  courage,  and  their  fhame  be  the  greater  if  they 
failed  in  their  attempts.” 

v.  49 1 , 492, 493, 494.  When  Orfin  jirji  let  fiy  a Jlone  — At  Ralpho ; 
not  fo  huge  a one — As  that  which  Diomed  did  maul  — JEneas  on  the 
hum  withali]  Here  is  another  evidence  of  that  air  of  truth  and 
probability  which  is  kept  up  by  Mr.  Butler  through  this  Poem  5 he 
would  by  no  means  have  his  readers  fancy  the  fame  ftrength  and 
a&ivity  in  Orfin  which  Homer  afcribes  to  Diomed ; for  which 
reafon  he  alludes  to  the  following  paffage  in  the  fifth  Iliad, 
1.  304,  &c. 

O Ss  afooy  h&.%e 
Tvfafos,  &rc. 
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495  Yet  big  enough,  if  rightly  hurl’d, 

T’  have  fent  him  to  another  world. 
Whether  above-ground,  or  below, 

Which  faints  twice  dipp’d  arc  deftin’d  to. 
The  danger  ftartled  the  bold  Squire, 

500  And  made  him  fomc  few  ftcps  retire. 

But  Hudibras  advanc’d  to’s  aid, 

And  rous’d  his  fpirits  half  difmay’d: 

He  wifely  doubting  left  the  fhot 
Of  th’  enemy,  now  growing  hot, 

505  Might  at  a diftance  gall,  prefs’d  clofc, 

To  come  pell-mell  to  handy  blows. 

And  that  he  might  their  aim  decline. 
Advanc’d  ftill  in  an  oblique  line; 

But  prudently  forbore  to  fire, 

510  Till  breaft  to  breaft  he  had  got  nigher; 


<c  Then  fierce  Tydides  Poops,  and  from  the  fields, 

Heav’d  with  vaft  force,  a rocky  fragment  wields; 

Not  two  ftrong  men  th’  enormous  weight  could  raife. 
Such  men  as  live  in  thefe  degenerate  days. 

He  fwung  it  round,  and  gathering  ftrength  to  throw, 
Difcharg’d  the  pond’rous  ruin  at  the  foe; 

Where  to  the  hip  th’  inferted  thigh  unites. 

Full  on  the  bone  the  pointed  marble  lights, 

Through  both  the  tendons  broke  the  rugged  ftone. 

And  (tripp’d  the  lkin,  and  crack’d  the  folid  bone; 

Snnk  on  his  knees,  and  ftagg’ring  with  his  pains, 

His  falling  bulk  his  bended  arm  fuftains; 

Loft  in  a dirty  mift,  the  warrior  lies, 

A fudden  cloud  comes  fwimming  o’er  his  eyes.”  Pope. 

Vid,  Virgil,  iEneid.i.  101,  &c.;  Juvenal,  fat.  xv.  65,  &c. 
Unfortunate  iEneas ! it  feems  to  be  his  fate  to  be  thus  attacked 
by  his  enemies:  Turnus  alfo  wields  a piece  of  a rock  at  him, 
which,  Virgil  fays,  twelve  men  could  hardly  raife,  tho’  the  con- 
fequences  are  not  fo  difmal  as  in  Homer. 
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As  expert  warriors  ufe  to  do. 

When  hand  to  hand  they  charge  their  foe. 
This  order  the  advent’rous  Knight, 

Moft  foldier-like,  obferv’d  in  fight, 

515  When  Fortune  (as  file’s  wont)  turn’d  fickle. 
And  for  the  foe  began  to  flickle. 

The  more  fhame  for  her  goodyfhip 
To  give  fo  near  a friend  the  flip. 

For  Colon,  chufing  out  a ftone, 

550  Levell’d  fo  right,  it  thump’d  upon 
His  manly  paunch  with  fuch  a force. 

As  almofl:  beat  him  off  his  horfe. 

He  loos’d  his  whinyard  and  the  rein. 

But  laying  fafl:  hold  on  the  mane 
525  Preferv’d  his  feat:  And  as  a goofe 
In  death  contracts  her  talons  clofe, 

“ Nec  plura  effatus,  faxum  circumfpicit  ingens, 

Saxum  antiquum,  ingens,  campo  quod  forte  jacebat 
Limes  agro  politus,  litem  ufc  difcerneret  arvis, 

Vix  illud  le£ti  bis  fex  cervice  fubirent, 

Qualia  nunc  hominum  producit  corpora  tellus.” 

iEn.  xi.  &gd. 

V.  497?  498.  Whether  above  ground,  or  below , — Which  faints  twice 
dipp'd  are  dejlirid  to. ] Mr.  Abraham  Wright,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
Five  Sermons,  in  Five  feveral  Styles,  or  Ways  of  Preaching,  1656, 
p.  1 ( penes  me),  fpeaks  of  fome  chemical  profeflors  of  religion  in 
thofe  times  that  had  been  twice  dipped,  but  never  baptifed. 

V.  509,  510,  511.  But  prudently  forbore  to  fire, — Till  breafi  to 
breafl  he  had  got  nigher ; — As  expert  warriors  ufe  to  do. ] Alluding 
to  O.  Cromwell’s  prudent  conduct  in  this  refpe6t,  who  feldom  fuf- 
fered  his  foldiers  to  fire,  till  they  were  near  enough  to  do  execu- 
tion  upon  the  enemy.  See  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax’s  Short  Memorial, 
by  himfelf,  publilhed  1699,  p.  9. 

v.  523.  He  loos  d his  whinyard~\  Thus  it  Hands  in  the  firft  ed. 
of  i 663,  altered  1674  to  He  loos'd  his  weapoti ; fo  it  continued  to 
1 700 : altered  1704  He  loft  his  whinyard . 

Vol.  I.  Qt 
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So  did  the  Knight,  and  with  one  claw 
The  tricker  of  his  piftol  draw. 

The  gun  went  off;  and,  as  it  was 
530  Still  fatal  to  flout  Hudibras, 

In  all  his  feats  of  arms,  when  leaft 
He  dreamt  of  it,  to  profper  beft; 

So  now  he  far’d:  The  fhot,  let  fly 
At  random  ’mong  the  enemy, 

535  Pierc’d  Talgol’s  gaberdine,  and  grazing 
Upon  his  fhoulder,  in  the  paffing. 

Lodg’d  in  Magnano’s  brafs  habergeon. 
Who  ftraight  A furgeon  cry’d,  a furgeon: 

x.  533 , 534.  The  fhot , let  fly — At  rando??i  'mong  the  enemy 

Hudibras’s  piftol  was  out  of  order,  as  is  before  obferved  by  Mr.  But- 
ler ; and  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  not  fo  expert  a markfman  as  the 
Scotch  Douglas,  fee  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  IV.  part  i.  a£t  ii.  p.  38(5, 
of  whom  Prince  Henry  made  the  following  observation;  “ He 
that  rides  at  high  fpeed,  and  with  a piftol  kills  a fparrow  flying:” 
or  Prince  Rupert,  who,  at  Stafford,  in  the  time  of  the  Rebellion, 
ftanding  in  Captain  Richard  Sneyd’s  garden,  at  about  ftxty  yards 
diftance,  made  a fhot  at  the  weathercock  upon  the  fteeple  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary,  with  a fcrewed  horfeman’s  piftol, 
and  Angle  bullet,  which  pierced  its  tail,  the  hole  plainly  appear- 
ing to  all  that  were  below;  which  the  King  prefently  judging  as 
a cafualty  only,  the  Prince  prefently  proved  the  contrary  by  a 
lecond  fhot  to  the  fame  effedt.  Dr.  Plot’s  Staffordfhire,  chap.  ix. 
§ ix.  p 336. 

v.  535. gaberdine. ] Gaberdine  in  French,  fee  Cotgrave’s 

Dictionary,  a fhepherd’s  coarfe  frock  or  coat.  A word  often  ufed 
by  romance-writers,  and  among  the  reft  by  the  tranflator  of 
Amadis  de  Gaul.  Shy  lock  the  Jew,  fpeaking  to  Antonio,  fee 
Shakefpeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice,  adt  i.  fays, 

“ You  call’d  me  mifbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 

And  fpit  upon  my  Jewifh  gaberdine, 

And  all  for  ufe  of  that  which  is  my  own.” 

v.  537.  Lodg'd  in  Magnands  brafs  habergeon  ] Habergeon,  a little 
coat  of  mail,  or  only  fleeves  and  gorget  of  mail.  See  Dictionary  to 
the  laft  edition  of  Guillim  s Heraldry. 

“ Some 
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He  tumbled  down,  and,  as  he  fell, 

540  Did  Murder , murder , ^murder  yell. 

This  ftartled  their  whole  body  fo, 

That  if  the  Knight  had  not  let  go 
His  arms,  but  been  in  warlike  plight, 

H’  had  won  (the  fecond  time)  the  fight. 
545  As,  if  the  Squire  had  but  fall'll  on. 

He  had  inevitably  done. 

But  he,  diverted  with  the  care 
Of  Hudibras  his  hurt,  forbare 
To  prefs  th’  advantage  of  his  fortune, 
550  While  danger  did  the  reft  difhearten. 
For  he  with  Cerdon  b’ing  engag’d 
In  clofe  encounter,  they  both  wag’d 


“ Some  would  been  arm’d  in  a habergeon, 

And  in  a breaft-plate  with  a light  gippion.” 

Chaucer’s  Knight’s  Tale,  edit.  1602,  fol.  6.  ib.  fol  6/,  300. 
See  Spenfer’s  Fairy  Queen,  book  ii.  canto  vi.  ft.  2g,  book  iii.  canto 
xi.  ft.  7 j Hift.  of  Valentine  and  Orfin,  chap.  ix.  p.  50;  Junii 
Etymolog.  Anglican. 

v.  538  JV/10  Jiraight  A furgeon  cry  d,  a furgeon.]  See  the  cafe  of 
Monfieur  Thomas  and  Hylas,  Fletcher’s  comedy  entitled,  Mon- 
lieur  Thomas,  a6t  iii.  fc.  iii.  when  the  firft  thought  his  leg  broke 
in  twenty  pieces,  and  the  latter  that  his  fkull  was  broke.  Magnano 
feems  not  to  be  fo  courageous  as  the  lVa-captain,  who,  for  his 
courage  in  a former  engagement  where  he  had  loft  a leg,  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  command  of  a good  fhip : in  the  next  engagement, 
a cannon  ball  took  off  his  wooden  deputy,  fo  that  he  fell  upon  the 
deck:  a feaman  thinking  he  had  been  frefh  wounded,  called  out 
to  carry  him  down  to  the  furgeon. — He  fwore  at  him,  and  faid. 
Call  the  carpenter,  you  dog,  I have  no  occafion  for  a furgeon. 

v.  545.  As , if  the  Squire,  &c.]  In  the  two  firft  editions,  for  this 
and  the  three  following  lines,  the*fe  two  are  ufed : 

As  Ralpho  might,  but  he  with  care 
Of  Hudioras  his  hurt  forbare. 

In  1674  Hudibras  his  wound,  to  1704  exclufive. 

v.  551.  He  had  'with  Cerdon,  &c.]  1674  to  1704  exclufive. 

Q 2 v.  553. 
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The  fight  fo  well,  ’twas  hard  to  fay. 

Which  fide  was  like  to  get  the  day. 

555  And  now  the  bufy  work  of  death 

Had  tir’d  them  fo,  they  agreed  to  breathe, 
Preparing  to  renew  the  fight. 

When  the  difafter  of  the  Knight 
And  t’other  party  did  divert 
560  Their  fell  intent,  and  forc’d  them  part. 
Ralpho  prefs’d  up  to  Hudibras, 

And  Cerdon  where  Magnano  was. 

Each  itriving  to  confirm  his  party 
With  ftout  encouragements  and  hearty. 
565  Quoth  Ralpho,  Courage,  valiant  Sir, 

And  let  revenge  and  honour  ftir 
Your  fpirits  up ; once  more  fall  on, 

The  fhatter’d  foe  begins  to  run: 

For  if  but  half  fo  well  you  knew 
570  To  ufe  your  victory  as  fubdue. 

They  durlb  not,  after  fuch  a blow 
As  you  have  given  them,  face  us  now; 

But  from  fo  formidable  a foldier 

v.  553.  So  defperately.']  1674,  &rc. 

v.  560.  And  force  then  fullen  rage  to  part .]  Thus  altered  1674 
to  1704  exclufive. 

V.  569,  570.  For  if  hut  half  fo  'well  you  knew — To  ufe  your  vic- 
tory as  fuhdue.~\  A fneer  probably  upon  Prince  Rupert,  who,  in  the 
battle  of  Marfton  Moor,  charged  General  Fairfax’s  forces  with  fo 
much  fury  and  refolution,  that  he  broke  them,  and  the  Scots 
their  referve ; but,  to  his  own  ruin,  purfued  them  too  far,  accord- 
ing to  his  ufual  fate,  Echard’s  Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  4S0. 

v.  573,  574.  But  from  fo  formidable  a foldier — Had  fled  like 
crows  when  they  fmell  powder. ] Dr.  Plot  feems  to  be  of  opinion, 

that 
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Had  fled  like  crows  when  theyfmell  powder: 
575  Thrice  have  they  feen  your  fword  aloft 
Wav’d  o’er  their  heads,  and  fled  as  oft. 

But  if  you  let  them  recoiled: 

Their  fpirits,  now  difmay’d  and  check’d. 
You’ll  have  a harder  game  to  play 
580  Than  yet  y’  have  had  to  get  the  day. 

Thus  fpoke  the  flout  Squire,  but  was  heard 
By  Hudibras  with  fmall  regard: 

His  thoughts  were  fuller  of  the  bang 
He  lately  took,  than  Ralph’s  harangue. 

585  To  which  he  anfwer’d,  Cruel  Fate 
Tells  me  thy  counfel  comes  too  late. 

The  clotted  blood  within  my  hofe, 

That  from  my  wounded  body  flows. 

With  mortal  crifis  doth  portend 
590  My  days  to  appropinque  an  end; 

I am  for  a&ion  now  unfit 
Either  of  fortitude  or  wit. 

Fortune,  my  foe,  begins  to  frown, 

Refolv’d  to  pull  my  ftomach  down. 


that  crows  fmell  powder  at  fome  diftance.  “ If  the  crows  (fays 
he.  Natural  Hiflory  of  Oxfordlhire,  chap.  ix.  § 98)  are  towards 
harveft  any  thing  mifchievous,  deltroying  the  corn,  in  the  out- 
ward limits  of  the  fields,  they  dig  a hole,  narrow  at  the  bottom, 
and  broad  at  the  top,  in  the  green  fwarth  near  the  corn,  wherein 
they  put  duft  and  cinders,  mixed  with  a little  gun-powder,  and 
about  the  holes  ftick  crows  feathers,  which  they  find  about  Bur- 
ford  to  have  good  fuccefs.” 

v.  587.  The  knotted  blood. ~\  Thus  it  is  in  all  editions  to  1710, 
and  then  altered  to  clotted  blood. 

gl  3 v.  597. 
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595  I am  not  apt,  upon  a wound 
Or  trivial  bailing,  to  defpond; 

Yet  I’d  be  loth  my  days  to  curtail: 

For  if  1 thought  my  wounds  not  mortal, 

Or  that  w’  had  time  enough  as  yet 
6oo  To  make  an  honourable  retreat, 

’Twere  the  beft  courfe:  but  if  they  find 
We  fly,  and  leave  our  arms  behind. 

For  them  to  feize  on,  the  diflionour. 

And  danger  too,  is  fuch,  I’ll  fooner 
605  Stand  to  it  boldly,  and  take  quarter. 

To  let  them  fee  I am  no  ftarter. 

In  all  the  trade  of  war,  no  feat 
Is  nobler  than  a brave  retreat: 

v.  597.  — — curtaL ] In  all  editions  to  1704  inclufive. 

v.  607,  608,  609,  6 10.  In  all  the  trade  of  ’war , no  feat — Is  nobler 
than  a brane  retreat : — For  thoje  that  run  away,  and fly, — Take  place 
at  leafl  o ill  enemy. ] The  reverend  and  ingenious  Mr.Tho.  Herring, 
Fellow  of  Ben.  College  in  Cambridge,  and  Chaplain  to  his  Grace 
the  Lord  Archbifhop  of  York,  to  whom  I am  under  obligations, 
fent  me  the  following  French  tranflation  of  thefe  four  verfes, 
and  v.  243,  244.  245,  246,  be.  of  Part  III.  Canto  iii.  which  were 
prefented  by  Mr.  Wharton,  Chaplain  to  a regiment  in  Flanders, 
to  Prince  Eugene: 

“ Ne  laiffez  pas  toujours  de  vous  mettre  en  tete 
De  faire  a propos  une  belle  retraite 
La  quelle,  croyez  moi,  eft  le  plus  grand  myftere 
De  la  bonne  conduite,  et  de  Part  militaire: 

Car  ceux,  qui  s’enfuyent,  peuvent  revenir  fur  les  pas, 

Ainli  ne  font  jamais  mis  hors  de  combat  $ 

Mais  ceux,  au  contraire,  qui  demeurent  fur  la  place, 

Se  privent  de  tout  moin  de  venger  leur  difgracej 
Et  lors  qu’on  fe  mette  en  devoir  s’  enfuir, 

L’  ennemi  tout  aufli-tot  s’efforce  a courir : 

Et  par  la  le  combat  fe  changeant  en  pourfuite, 

Us  gagnent  la  vi&oire  qui  courent  le  plus  vite.” 


v.  609, 
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For  thofe  that  run  away,  and  fly, 

610  Take  place  at  leaft  of  th’  enemy. 

This  faid,  the  Squire,  with  a&ive  fpeed, 
Difmounted  from  his  bonny  fteed. 

To  feize  the  arms,  which  by  mifchance 
Fell  from  the  bold  Knight  in  a trance. 

615  Thefe  being  found  out,  and  reftor’d 
To  Hudibras,  their  natural  lord, 

As  a man  may  fay,  with  might  and  main, 
He  hafted  to  get  up  again. 

Thrice  he  eflay’d  to  mount  aloft, 

62 o But,  by  his  weighty  bum,  as  oft 

He  was  pull’d  back,  ’till  having  found 
Th’  advantage  of  the  rifmg  ground, 

v.  6og,6 10.  Not  in  the  two  firft  editions  of  1063,  but  added  in 
10/4. 

v.  0J7,  018.  The  adlive  Squire,  'with  tnight  and  main , 

Prepar'd  in  hajle  to  mount  again. ] 

Thus  altered  1074,  reftored  1704. 

v.  01 7.  As  a man  may  fayh]  A fneer  upon  the  expletives  ufed  by 
fome  men  in  their  common  converfation : fome  very  remarkable 
ones  I have  heard  of,  as  Mark  y me  there , This  and  that  and 
t'other  thing , To  dint , to  dorit,  to  do't,  D'y  hear  me,  d'y  fee,  that  is, 
and  fo  Sir  5 Spe6tator,  No.  371.  See  his  banter  upon  Mrs.  Jane, 
for  her  Mrs.  Such  a one , and  Mr.  What  d'y  call,  No.  272. 

Mr.  Gay  ton,  in  banter  of  Sancho  Paneha’s  expletives,  Notes  upon 
Don  Quixote,  book  iii.  p.  105,  produces  a remarkable  inftance  of 
a reverend  judge,  who  was  to  give  a charge  at  an  aflize,  which 
was  performed  with  great  gravity,  had  it  not  been  interlarded 
with  in  that  kind:  as,  “ Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  You  ought  to  en- 
quire after  recufants  in  that  kind,  and  fuch  as  do  not  frequent  the 
church  in  that  kind:  but  above  all,  fuch  as  haunt  ale-houfes  in 
that  kind,  notorious  whoremafters  in  that  kind,  drunkards  and 
blafphemers  in  that  kind,  and  all  notorious  offenders  in  that 
kind,  are  to  be  prefented  in  that  kind,  and,  as  the  laws  in  that 

kind  dire6t,  mull:  be  proceeded  againlt  in  that  kind.” A 

gentleman  being  alked,  after  the  court  rofe,  how  he  liked  the 
judge’s  charge?  anfwered,  that  it  was  the  beft  of  that  kind  that 
ever  he  heard. 

Q 4 
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Thither  he  led  his  warlike  Heed, 

And  having  plac’d  him  right,  with  fpeed 
625  Prepar’d  again  to  fcale  the  beaft, 

When  Orfin,  who  had  newly  drefs’d 
The  bloody  fear  upon  the  fhoulder 
Of  Talgol  with  Promethean  powder, 

And  now  was  fearching  for  the  fliot 
630  That  laid  Magnano  on  the  fpot, 

Beheld  the  fturdy  Squire  aforefaid 
Preparing  to  climb  up  his  horfe-llde ; 

He  left  his  cure,  and  laying  hold 
Upon  his  arms,  with  courage  bold, 

635  Cry’d  out,  ’Tis  now  no  time  to  dally. 

The  enemy  begin  to  rally: 

Let  us  that  are  unhurt  and  whole 
Fall  on,  and  happy  man  be’s  dole. 

This  faid,  like  to  a thunderbolt, 

640  He  flew  with  fury  to  th’  aflault. 

Striving  th’  enemy  to  attack 


v.  638.  and  happy  man  he's  dole .]  An  exprefiion  often 

ufed  by  Shakefpeare.  Slender,  fee  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  vol.  i. 
edit.  1733,  fpeaks  as  follows  to  Mrs.  Ann  Page:  “ Truly,  for  my 
own  part,  I would  little  or  nothing  with  you;  your  father  and 
my  uncle  have  made  motions;  if  it  be  my  luck,  fo;  if  not, 
happy  man  be’s  dole.”  Taming  the  Shrew,  a6ti.  vol.  ii.  p.  28 6; 
Winter’s  Tale,  a6t  i.  vol.  iii.  p.  72;  Henry  IV.  part  i.  p.  370; 
Dr.  Bailey’s  romance,  entitled,  The  Wall-flower  of  Newgate,  &c. 
1650,  p.  128. 

v.  651, 652.  Bearing  the  tough  Squire , like  a Jack , — Or  Jlout  King 
Bichard,  on  his  hack.']  Alluding  to  the  fhameful  ulage  of  King 
Richard  III.  who  was  flain  in  the  thirteenth  or  laft  battle  of  Bof- 
worth,  in  Leicefterfhire,  the  22d  day  of  Auguft  1485.  His  body 
was  carried  to  Leicefter,  in  a molt  ignominious  manner,  like  a 

flain 
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Before  he  reach’d  his  horfe’s  hack. 

Ralpho  was  mounted  now,  and  gotten 
O’erthwart  his  beaft  with  atftive  vaulting, 
645  Wriggling  his  body  tQ  recover 

His  feat,  and  caft  his  right  leg  over ; 
When  Orfin,  rufhing  in,  bellow’d 
On  horfe  and  man  fo  heavy  a load. 

The  beaft  was  ftartled,  and  begun 
650  To  kick  and  fling  like  mad,  and  run, 
Bearing  the  tough  Squire,  like  a fack. 

Or  ftout  King  Richard,  on  his  back; 

’Till  ftumbling,  he  threw  him  down, 

Sore  bruis’d,  and  caft  into  a fwoon. 

655  Mean  while  the  Knight  began  to  roufe 
The  fparkles  of  his  wonted  prowefs  ; 

He  thruft  his  hand  into  his  hofe. 

And  found,  both  by  his  eyes  and  nofe, 
’Twas  only  choler,  and  not  blood, 

660  That  from  his  wounded  body  flow’d. 


flain  deer,  laid  crofs  his  horfe’s  back,  his  head  and  arms  hanging 
on  one  fide,  and  his  legs  on  the  other,  dark  naked,  and  befmear- 
ed  with  blood,  dirt,  and  mire  3 Echard’s  Hiftory  of  England, 
vol.  i.  p.  557  ; Hall’s  Chronicle.  The  brave  Prince  of  Conde, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Briffac,  was  ufed  by  the  Catholics 
in  as  contemptuous  a manner  3 they  carrying  his  body  in  triumph 
upon  a poor  packhorfe.  Davila’s  Hi  dory  of  the  Civil  Wars  of 
France,  book  iv.  p.  ] 71,  edit.  1678.  Sancho  Pancha  met  with  in- 
famous ufage  upon  the  braying  adventure  j Don  Quixote,  partii. 
vol.  iii.  chap,  xxvii.  p.  2 75.  See  an  account  of  his  lying  crofs  his 
afs,  chap,  xxviii.  p.  277*  See  Spenfer’s  Fairy  Queen,  vol.  ii. 
book  iii.  canto  vii.  flan .43.  p.  408. 

v.  659.  'T-was  only  cholerl\  See  Mr,  George  Swathe’s  Prayers, 
1739,  P*  35. 
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This,  with  the  hazard  of  the  Squire, 
Inflam’d  him  with  defpiteful  ire ; 
Courageoufly  he  fac’d  about, 

And  drew  his  other  piftol  out; 

665  And  now  had  half  way  bent  the  cock, 
When  Cerdon  gave  fo  fierce  a fliock, 
With  fturdy  truncheon  ’thwart  his  arm. 
That  down  it  fell,  and  did  no  harm : 
Then  floutly  prefling  on  with  fpeed, 

670  Aflay’d  to  pull  him  off*  his  fteed. 

The  Knight  his  fword  had  only  left 
v With  which  he  Cerdon’s  head  had  cleft, 
Or  at  the  leaf!  cropp’d  off  a limb, 

But  Orfin  came  and  refcu’d  him. 

675  He  with  his  lance  attack’d  the  Knight 
Upon  his  quarters  oppofite. 

But  as  a barque,  that,  in  foul  weather 
Tofs’d  by  two  adverfe  winds  together, 

Is  bruis’d  and  beaten  to  and  fro, 

680  And  knows  not  which  to  turn  him  to, 

So  far’d  the  Knight  between  two  foes. 
And  knew  not  which  of  them  t’  oppofe; 
’Till  Orfin,  charging  with  his  lance 


r.  693,  694.  — -for  Orfin  griev'd — At  tJi  voound  that  Cerdon  had 
receiv'd .]  Had  Cerdon  been  killed  by  this  undefigned  blow,  it  is 
probable  it  would  have  come  to  thebear-garden  cafe,  fee  L’Eftrange’s 
Refle&ion  on  the  Fable  of  the  Inconfolable  Widow,  part  i.  fab. 
208.  When  a bull  bad  tolled  a poor  fellow  that  went  to  fave  his 
dog,  there  was  a mighty  buftle  about  him,  with  brandy  and  other 
cordials,  to  bring  him  to  himfelf  again  j but  when  the  college 

found 
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At  Hudibras,  by  fpiteful  chance, 

685  Hit  Cerdon  fuch  a bang,  as  ftunn’d 
And  laid  him  flat  upon  the  ground. 

At  this  the  Knight  began  to  chear  up. 

And  railing  up  himfelf  on  ftirrup, 

Cry’d  out  Viffofia;  Lie  thou  there, 

690  And  I fhall  ftraight  difpatch  another. 

To  bear  thee  company  in  death  ; 

But  firft  I’ll  halt  awhile,  and  breathe. 

As  well  he  might : for  Orfln,  griev’d. 

At  th’  wound  that  Cerdon  had  receiv’d, 

69 5 Ran  to  relieve  him  with  his  lore, 

And  cure  the  hurt  he  gave  before. 

Mean  while  the  Knight  had  wheel’d  about, 
To  breathe  himfelf,  and  next  find  out 
Th’  advantage  of  the  ground,  where  beft; 
700  He  might  the  ruffled  foe  infeft. 

This  being  refolv’d,  he  fpurr’d  his  {teed, 
To  run  at  Orfin  with  full  fpeed. 

While  he  was  bufy  in  the  care 
Of  Cerdon’s  wound,  and  unaware: 

705  But  he  was  quick,  and  had  already 
Unto  the  part  apply’d  remedy: 

found  there  was  no  good  to  be  done,  tc  Well,  go  thy  way,  Jacques 
(fays  a jolly  member  of  that  fociety),  there  is  the  beft  back-fword 
man  in  the  field  gone:  Come,  let  us  play  another  dog.”  See  part 
ii.  fab  tS. 

v.  705,  706.  But  he  was  quick , and  had  already —Unto  the  part 
apply  d remedy. ] The  cafe,  it  is  plain,  was  not  fo  bad  as  to  re- 
quire the  application  of  Don  Quixote’s  balfam  of  Fierabras,  con- 
cerning the  ufe  of  which  he  gives  Sancho  Pancha  the  following 

dire&ion, 
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And  feeing  th’  enemy  prepar’d. 

Drew  up  and  ftood  upon  his  guard. 
Then,  like  a warrior  right  expert 
710  And  ikilful  in  the  martial  art. 

The  fubtle  Knight  ftraight  made  a halt. 
And  judg’d  it  beft  to  ftay  the  aflault, 
Until  he  had  reliev’d  the  Squire, 

And  then  (in  order)  to  retire  ; 

7 15  Or,  as  occafion  fliould  invite. 

With  forces  join’d  renew  the  fight. 
Ralpho,  by  this  time  difentranc’d, 

Upon  his  bum  himfelf  advanc’d, 
Though  forely  bruis’d,  his  limbs  all  o’er 
730  With  ruthlefs  bangs  were  ftiff  and  fore ; 
Right  fain  he  would  have  got  upon 
His  feet  again,  to  get  him  gone. 

When  Hudibras  to  aid  him  came. 


dire&ion,  vol.  i.  chap.ii.  p.  85.  If  at  any  time  (fays  he)  thou 
happened  to  fee  my  body  cut  in  two,  by  fome  unlucky  back-ftroke, 
as  it  is  common  amongft  us  knights-errant,  thou  haft  no  more  to 
do,  than  to  take  up  nicely  that  half  of  me  which  is  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  to  clap  it  exa&ly  to  the  other  half  on  the  faddle, 
before  the  blood  is  congealed,  always  taking  care  to  lay  it  juft 
in  its  proper  place ; then  thou  fhalt  give  me  two  draughts  of 
that  ballam,  and  thou  (halt  fee  me  become  whole,  and  found  as 
an  apple.”  Or  Waltho  Van  Clutterbank’s  balfam  of  balfams, 
which  he  calls  Nature’s  Palladium,  or  Health’s  Magazine,  and  ob- 
ferves  of  it  as  follows:  **  Should  you  chance  to  have  your  brains 
knocked  out,  or  your  head  chopped  off,  two  drops  of  this, 
feafonably  applied,  would  recal  the  fleeting  fpirits,  reinthrone  the 
depofed  archeus,  cement  the  difcontinuity  of  parts,  and  in  fix 
minutes  time  reftore  the  lifelefs  trunk  to  all  its  priftine  fun&ions, 
vital,  rational,  and  animal/’ 


v.  733, 
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Quoth  he,  (and  call’d  him  by  his  name) 
725  Courage,  the  day  at  length  is  ours. 

And  we  once  more,  as  conquerors. 

Have  both  the  field  and  honour  won. 

The  foe  is  profligate  and  run; 

I mean  all  fuch  as  can,  for  fome 
730  This  hand  hath  fent  to  their  long  home; 
And  fome  lie  fprawling  on  the  ground. 
With  many  a gafh  and  bloody  wound, 
Casfar  himfelf  could  never  fay 
He  got  two  vi&ories  in  a day, 

735  As  I have  done,  that  can  fay.  Twice  I, 

In  one  day,  Vent,  Vtdi , Vici. 

The  foe’s  fo  numerous,  that  we 
Cannot  fo  often  vincere , 

And  they  perire , and  yet  enough 
740  Be  left  to  {trike  an  after-blow; 


V.  733,  734,  735,  736.  Cafar  himfelf  could  never  fay — He  got 
tvuo  victories  in  a day, — As  I have  done , that  can  fay , Twice  I — 
Jn  one  day,  Veni,Vidi,Vici.]  The  Knight  exults  too  foon,  forTrulla 
foon  fpoils  his  imaginary  vi6tory  : How  vain  is  he  in  preferring 
himfelf  to  Caefar  ! It  will  be  proper  to  mention  to  the  reader  the 
occafion  that  gave  rife  to  this  faying  of  Julius  Caefar,  in  order 
to  difcover  the  vanity  of  the  Knight  in  applying  it  to  his  own 
ridiculous  a6tions.  “ Caefar,  after  fome  day  in  Syria,  made  Sextus 
Caefar,  his  kinfman,  prefident  of  that  province,  and  then  haftened 
northward  towards  Pharnaces:  on  his  arrival  where  the  enemy 
was,  he,  without  giving  any  refpite  either  to  himfelf  or  them, 
immediately  fell  on,  and  gained  an  abfolute  vidtory  over  them ; 
an  account  whereof  he  wrote  to  a friend  of  his  [viz.  Amintius  at 
Rome]  in  thefe  three  words,  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici , I came,  I faw,  I over- 
came: which  Ihort  expreliion  of  his  fuccefs,  very  aptly  fetting 
forth  the  fpeed  whereby  he  obtained  it,  heaffe&ed  fo  much,  that, 
afterwards,  when  he  triumphed  for  this  victory,  he  caufed  thefe 

three 
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Then  left  they  rally*  and  once  more 
Put  us  to  fight  the  bufinefs  o’er, 

Get  up  and  mount  thy  fteed,  difpatch. 
And  let  us  both  their  motions  watch. 

745  Quoth  Ralph,  I Ihould  not,  if  I were 
In  cafe  for  action,  now  be  here; 

Nor  have  I turn’d  my  back,  or  hang’d 
An  arfe,  for  fear  of  being  bang’d. 

It  was  for  you  I got  thefe  harms, 

750  Advent’ring  to  fetch  off  your  arms. 

The  blows  and  drubs  I have  receiv’d. 

Have  bruis’d  my  body,  and  bereav’d 


three  words  to  be  writ  on  a table,  and  carried  aloft  before  him  in 
that  pompous  (hew.”  Dean  Prideaux’s  Conned,  fee  Plutarch’s 
Life  of  Julius  Caefar,  1699,  vol.  iv.  p.420.  Julii  Celfi  Comm,  de 
vita  Caefaris.  Tom  Coryat,  in  an  oration  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  King  Charles  I.  (Crambe  or  Col  worts  twice  fodden, 
Lond.  i(5ll)  applies  this  paflage  of  Caefar  in  the  following  hu- 
morous manner : “ I here  (fays  he)  prefent  your  Grace  with  the 
fruits  of  my  furious  travels,  which  I therefore  entitle  with  fuch  an 
epithet,  becaufe  I performed  my  journey  with  great  celerity,  com- 
pared and  atchieved  my  defigns  with  a fortune  not  much  unlike 
that  of  Caefar.  Vent,  Vidi,Vici:  I came  to  Venice,  and  quickly  took 
a furvey  of  the  whole  model  of  the  city,  together  with  the 
moft  remarkable  matters  thereof  j aud  fhortly  after  my  arrival  in 
England,  I overcame  my  adverfaries  in  the  town  of  Evill,  in  my 
native  county  of  Somerfetfhire,  who  thought  to  have  funk  me  in 
a bargain  of  pilchards,  as  the  wife  men  of  Gotham  went  about  to 
drown  an  eel.”  See  Don  Ariano  de  Armado’s  letter  to  jaque- 
nette,  Shakefpeare’s  Love’s  Labour  Loft,  ad  iii.  vol.  ii.  p. 124 ; 
and  Zelidaura,  Queen  of  Tartaria,  a dramatic  romance,  ad  iii. 
p.  154.  There  are  inftances  in  hiftory  of  generals  obtaining  two 
vidories  in  one  day.  Alcibiades,  the  famous  Athenian  general, 
defeated  Mindarus  and  Artabazus,  by  land  and  fea,  the  fame  day  $ 
fee  Rollin’s  Ancient  Hiftory,  &c.  2d  edit.  vol.  iv.  p.  18:  and  Ci- 
mon,  the  fon  of  Miltiades,  the  Athenian  general,  obtained  two 
vidories  by  fea  and  land  the  fame  day,  wherein,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch (in  Cimone),  he  furpaffed  that  of  Salamis  by  fea,  and  Platea 
1 by 
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My  limbs  of  ftrength:  unlefs  you  {loop, 
And  reach  your  hand  to  pull  me  up, 

755  I fhall  lie  here,  and  be  a prey 

To  thofe  who  now  are  run  away. 

That  thou  lhalt  not  (quoth  Hudibras)  : 
We  read,  the  ancients  held  it  was 
More  honourable  far  fervare 
76o  C'tvem,  than  flay  an  adverfary; 

The  one  we  oft  to-day  have  done. 

The  other  fhall  difpatch  anon: 

And  though  th’  art  of  a different  church, 

I will  not  leave  thee  in  the  lurch. 

by  land.  Vid.  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  p.  32.  edit.  Hen.  Stephan.;  Diodori 
Siculi,  lib.  xi.  p.  255,  256;  Juftini  Hiftor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xv.;  Dionis 
Halicarn.  de Thucyd.  Hiftor.  Jud.  tom.ii.  p.231.  edit.  Oxon.  ]?04; 
Dr.  Prideaux’s  Connexion,  parti,  b.  v.  p.  251.  edit,  folio.  See 
a fummary  of  the  victories  of  Pompey  the  Great,  Dr.  Middleton’s 
Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  p.2 67.  4to  edit. 

v.  750.  Advent'  ring  to  fetch  off  your  arms.~\  Mr.  Whitelock,  Me- 
morials, 2d  edition,  p.  J4,  mentions  the  bravery  of  Sir  Philip 
Stapleton’s  groom,  “ who,  attending  his  mafter  on  a charge,  had 
his  mare  {hot  under  him.— -To  fome  of  his  company  he  com- 
plained, that  he  had  forgot  to  take  off  his  faddle  and  bridle  from 
his  mare,  and  to  bring  them  away  with  him ; and  laid,  that  they 
were  a new  faddle  and  bridle,  and  that  the  Cavaliers  ftiould  not 
get  fo  much  by  him,  but  he  would  go  again  and  fetch  them.  His 
mafter  and  friends  perfuaded  him  not  to  adventure  in  fo  rafti  an 
a6t,  the  mare  lying  dead  clofe  to  the  enemy,  who  would  maul 
him,  if  he  came  fo  near  them;  and  his  mafter  promifed  to  give 
him  another  new  faddle  and  bridle.  Eut  all  this  would  not  per- 
fuade  the  groom  to  leave  his  faddle  and  bridle  to  the  Cavaliers, 
but  he  went  again  to  fetch  them,  and  ftaid  to  pull  off  the  faddle 
and  bridle,  whilft  hundreds  of  bullets  flew  about  his  ears ; and 
brought  them  back  with  him,  and  had  no  hurt  at  all.” 

V.  758,  759,  7^0.  We  read , the  ancients  held  it  tuas — More  ho- 
nourable far  fervare — Civem,  than  flay  an  adverfary. ] See  Note 
lipon  Partlll.  Canto  iii.  v.271. 
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765  This  faid,  be  jogg’d  his  good  fteed  nigher. 
And  fleer’d  him  gently  toward  the  Squire, 
Then  bowing  down  his  body,  ftretch’d 
His  hand  out,  and  at  Ralpho  reach’d; 
When  Trulla,  whom  he  did  not  mind, 

77 o Charg’d  him  like  lightning  behind. 

She  had  been  long  in  fearch  about 
Magnano’s  wound,  to  find  it  out; 

But  could  find  none,  nor  where  the  fhot 
That  had  fo  ftartled  him  was  got. 

775  But  having  found  the  worft  was  paft. 

She  fell  to  her  own  work  at  laft. 

The  pillage  of  the  prifoners. 

Which  in  all  feats  of  arms  was  her’s; 

And  now  to  plunder  Ralph  fhe  flew, 

780  When  Hudibras  his  hard  fate  drew 
To  fuccour  him;  for  as  he  bow’d 
To  help  him  up,  fhe  laid  a load 
Of  blows  fo  heavy,  and  plac’d  fo  well. 

On  t’other  fide,  that  down  he  fell. 


v.  701 — 79*5*  Thy  arms  and  baggage,  now  my  right , — And  if  thou 
haji  the  heart  to  try /, — I'll  lend  thee  back  thyfelf  a 'while, — And  once 

more,  for  that  carcafe  •vile , — Fight  upon  tick ] What  a generous 

and  undaunted  heroine  was  Trulla  ! She  makes  the  greateft  figure 
in  the  Canto,  and  alone  conquers  the  valiant  hero  of  the  Poem. 
There  are  few  inftances,  I believe,  in  either  romance  or  hiltory, 
that  come  up  to  this.  The  late  Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden, 
having  taken  a town  from  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  then  King  of 
Poland,  and  that  prince  intimating,  that  there  mull  have  been 
treachery  in  the  cafe,  he  offered  to  give  up  the  town,  and  retake 
it.  This,  as  I remember,  is  mentioned  either  in  Motraye’s  Travels, 
or  in  a Life  of  Charles  XII.  Mr.  Motraye,  in  his  Hifiorical  and 
Critical  Remarks  upon  Voltaire’s  Hiftory  of  Charles  XII.  2d  edit, 
p.  14,  obferves,  that  if  his  generals  thought  fit  to  attack  a place 

on 
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785  Yield,  fcoundrel  bafe  (quoth  Ihe),  or  die. 
Thy  life  is  mine,  and  liberty; 

But  if  thou  think’ft  I took  thee  tardy. 

And  dar’ft  prefume  to  be  fo  hardy 
To  try  thy  fortune  o’er  a-frefh, 

790  I’ll  wave  my  title  to  thy  flefh, 

Thy  arms  and  baggage,  now  my  right, 
And,  if  thou  haft  the  heart  to  try’t. 

I’ll  lend  thee  back  thyfelf  awhile. 

And  once  more,  for  that  carcafe  vile, 

795  Fight  upon  tick. — Quoth  Hudibras, 

Thou  offer’ll  nobly,  valiant  lafs, 

And  I {hall  take  thee  at  thy  word: 

Firft  let  me  rife,  and  take  my  fword. 

That  fword  which  has  fo  oft  this  day 
800  Through  fquadrons  of  my  foes  made  way. 
And  fome  to  other  worlds  difpatch’d, 

Now  with  a feeble  fpinfter  match’d, 

Will  blufh  with  blood  ignoble  ftain’d, 

By  which  no  honour ’s  to  be  gain’d. 


on  the  weakeft  fide,  the  King  ordered  it  to  be  attacked  on  the 
ftrongeft.  I have  given  inftances  (fays  he)  of  this  in  another  place: 
I will  repeat  only  one.  Count  Dalbert  having  retaken  from  the 
Saxons  the  fort  of  Dunamuden  by  capitulation,  after  as  vigorous 
and  long  attack  of  the  befiegers  as  was  the  refiftance  of  the  be- 
lieged,  that  young  hero  would  by  all  means  have  the  prifoners 
fent  back  into  the  fort,  and  take  it  by  ftorm,  without  giving  or  re- 
ceiving quarter.  That  was  the  only  occalion  that  the  Count  and 
other  officers  prevailed  on  him,  with  much  ado,  to  recede  from  his 
propofal.” 

v.  802.  With  a feeble  fpinfter  match'd.]  A title  given  in  law  to 
all  unmarried  women,  down  from  a Vifcount’s  daughter  to  the 
Vol.  I.  R meaneft 
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805  But  if  thou’lt  take  m’  advice  in  this, 
Confider  whilft  thou  mayft,  what  ’tis 
To  interrupt  a victor’s  courfe, 

B’  oppofmg  fuch  a trivial  force: 

For  if  with  conqueft  I come  off, 

810  (And  that  I {hall  do  fure  enough) 

Quarter  thou  canft  not  have,  nor  grace, 

By  law  of  arms,  in  fuch  a cafe; 

Both  which  I now  do  offer  freely. 

I fcorn  (quoth  die),  thou  coxcomb  filly, 
815  (Clapping  her  hand  upon  her  breech, 

meaneft  fpinfter.  “ Quare  foeminse  nobiliores  lie  hodie  diCtae  in 
referiptis  fori  judicialis.  v.  Fufum  in  Afpilogia.  Pollard,  miles,  et 
jufticiarius  habuit  xi  filios  gladiis  cinCtos  in  tumulo  fuo;  et  toti- 
dem  Alias  fufis  depiCtas.”  Spelmanni  Gloflar.  1664,  p.  521. 

v.  811.  Quarter  thou  carijl  not  have , nor  grace .]  This  Gafconade 
had  not  the  fame  effeCt  upon  the  brave  Trulla,  that  the  threats 
of  the  Cavalier  officer,  at  the  relief  of  PontefraCt,  had  upon  fome 
common  foldiers  : He  having  his  horfe  (hot  under  him,  faw  two 
or  three  common  foldiers  with  their  mufkets  over  him,  as  he  lay 
flat  upon  the  ground,  to  beat  out  his  brains:  the  gentleman  de- 
fying them,  at  the  fame  inftant,  to  ftrike  at  their  peril ; for  if 
they  did,  “ by  the  Lord,”  he  fwore,  “ he  would  not  give  quarter 
to  a man  of  them.”  This  freak  was  fo  furprifing  that  it  put  them 
to  a little  Hand ; and  in  the  interim  the  Cavalier  had  time  to  get 
up,  and  make  his  efcape.  L’Eftrange’s  Fables,  part  ii.  fab.  2 67. 
See  the  remarkable  opinion  of  General  Fairfax,  &c.  concerning 
quarter  in  Lord  Capel's  cafe,  Whitelocke,  p.  381.  In  the  battle 
obtained  by  the  brave  Montrofe  againft  the  Scotch  Rebels,  Sep- 
tember 1644,  the  Rebels  word  was,  Jefus,  and  no  quarter.  See 
Memorable  Occurrences  in  1644. 

v.  815.  Clapping  her  hand. , &c.]  Trulla  difeovered  more  courage 
than  good  manners  in  this  inftance  j though  her  behaviour  was  no 
lets  polite  than  that  of  Captain  Rodrigo  del  Rio  to  Philip  II. 
King  of  Spain,  whom  he  had  met  with  incog,  and  telling  him, 
“ That  he  wras  going  to  wait  on  the  King  to  beg  a reward  on  ac- 
count of  his  fervices,  with  his  many  wounds  and  fears  about  him ; 
the  King  aiked  him  what  he  would  fay,  provided  the  King  did 
not  reward  him  according  to  expectation.  The  Captain  anfwer- 
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To  fhew  how  much  fhe  priz’d  his  fpeech) 
Quarter  or  counfel  from  a foe ; 

If  thou  canft  force  me  to  it,  do. 

But  left  it  fhould  again  be  faid, 

820  When  I have  once  more  won  thy  head, 

I took  thee  napping,  unprepar’d, 

Arm,  and  betake  thee  to  thy  guard. 

This  faid,  fhe  to  her  tackle  fell. 

And  on  the  Knight  let  fall  a peal 
825  Of  blows  fo  fierce,  and  prefs’d  fo  home. 
That  he  retir’d,  and  follow’d ’s  bum. 

ed,  “ Volo  a dios  qui  refe  mi  mulct  en  culo — If  he  will  not,  let  him 
kifs  my  mule  in  the  tail.”  Thereupon  the  King  with  a fmile 
afked  him  his  name,  and  told  him,  if  he  brought  proper  certifi- 
cates of  his  fervices,  he  would  procure  him  admittance  to  the  King 
and  council,  by  giving  the  door-keeper  his  name  beforehand. 
The  next  day  the  captain  being  let  in,  and  feeing  the  King,  with 
his  council  bare  about  him,  the  King  faid,  “ Well,  Captain,  do 
you  remember  what  you  faid  yefierday,  and  what  the  King  (liould 
do  to  your  mule,  if  he  gave  you  no  reward  extraordinary  ?”  The 
Captain,  not  being  daunted,  faid,  “ Truly,  Sir,  my  mule  is  ready 
at  the  court-gate,  if  there  be  occafion.”  The  King  liking  the 
ftoutnefs  of  the  man,  ordered  four  hundred  crowns  to  be  given 
him,  and  four  thoufand  reals  for  a penfion  during  life.”  See  tra6t, 
entitled,  Some  fober  Infpe&ions  into  the  Ingredients  in  the  Cordial 
for  the  Cavaliers,  1001,  p.  3,  4.  I have  heard  of  two  merry 
gentlemen  who  fought  a duel : one  of  them  had  the  misfortune 
to  trip,  which  brought  him  to  the  ground,  upon  which  his  adver- 

fary  bid  him  beg  his  life  -}  his  anfwer  was  “ Kifs  mine — and 

take  it.” 

V.  824,  825,  820.  And  on  the  Knight  Jet  fall  a peal — Of  blows  fo 
fierce , and  prefs'd  fo  homey — That  he  retir'd , and  follow'd  's  ium.~\ 
Spenfer  exprelfes  himfelf  much  in  this  manner,  in  the  following 
lines,  Fairy  Queen,  book  iv.  canto  iii.  fian.  20. 

“ Much  was  Cambello  daunted  with  his  blows. 

So  thick  they  fell,  and  forcibly  were  fent, 

That  he  was  forc’d,  from  danger  of  the  throws. 

Back  to  retire,  and  fomewhat  to  relent 
Till  the  heat  of  his  fierce  fury  he  had  fpent.” 

R 2 v.  828. 
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Stand  to’t  (quoth  fhe),  or  yield  to  mercy. 

It  is  not  fighting  arfie-verfie 
Shall  ferve  thy  turn. — Thisftirr’d  hisfpleen 
830  More  than  the  danger  he  was  in. 

The  blows  he  felt,  or  was  to  feel. 
Although  th’  already  made  him  reel; 
Honour,  defpite,  revenge,  and  fhame. 

At  once  into  his  ftomach  came ; 

835  Which  fir’d  it  fo,  he  rais’d  his  arm 
Above  his  head,  and  rain’d  a {form 
Of  blows  fo  terrible  and  thick, 

As  if  he  meant  to  hafh  her  quick. 

But  fhe  upon  her  truncheon  took  them, 
840  And  by  oblique  diverfion  broke  them. 
Waiting  an  opportunity 
To  pay  all  back  with  ufury. 

Which  long  fhe  fail’d  not  of,  for  now 
The  Knight,  with  one  dead-doing  blow, 
845  Refolving  to  decide  the  fight, 


v.  828.  It  is  not  fighting  arfie-verfie."]  See  Mr.  Ray’s  Englifh  Pro- 
verbs, 2d  edit.  p.  227* 

t:  Paflion  of  me,  was  ever  man  thus  crofs’d? 

All  things  run  arfie-verfie,  upfide  down.” 

Ben  Jonfon’s  Tale  of  a Tub,  a&  iii.  fc.  i. 

See  a fong  entitled,  Arfie  Verfie,  or  the  fecond  Martyrdom  of  the 
Rump,  Loyal  Songs,  reprinted  1731.  vol.  ii.  No.  20. 

V.  836,  837,  83S. and  rain'd  a fiorm — Of  blows,  fo  terrible 

and  thick , — As  if  he  meant  to  hajh  her  quicki]  There  is  a paflage 
almoft  fimilar  in  Spenfer’s  Fairy  Queen,  vol  i,  p.  104. 

“ The  giant  ftrook  fo  mainly  mercilel's 

That  would  have  overthrown  a ftrong  tower. 

And  were  not  heavenly  grace  that  did  him  blefs, 

He  had  been  powder’d  all  as  thin  as  flour.” 


Cutter 
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And  fhe,  with  quick  and  cunning  flight. 
Avoiding  it,  the  force  and  weight 
He  charg’d  upon  it  was  fo  great, 

As  almolt  fway’d  him  to  the  ground. 

850  No  fooner  fhe  th’  advantage  found. 

But  in  fhe  flew;  and  feconding, 

With  home-made  thruft,  the  heavy  fwing, 
She  laid  him  flat  upon  his  fide, 

And  mounting  on  his  trunk  a-ftride, 

855  Quoth  fhe,  I told  thee  what  would  come 
Of  all  thy  vapouring,  bafe  fcum! 

Say,  will  the  law  of  arms  allow 
I may  have  grace  and  quarter  now? 

Or  wilt  thou  rather  break  thy  word, 

860  And  flairi  thine  honour  than  thy  fword? 

A man  of  war  to  damn  his  foul. 

In  bafely  breaking  his  parole; 

And  when,  before  the  fight,  th’  hadft  vow’d 
To  give  no  quarter  in  cold  blood; 

Cutter  threatens  Worm,  fee  Mr.Cowley’s  Cutter  of  Coleman- ft  reet, 
ad  ii.  fc.  iv.  p.  823.  edit.  8vo,  to  hew  him  into  fo  many  morfels, 
that  the  Coroner  fhould  not  be  able  to  give  his  verdid  whether  it 
wasjthe  body  of  a man  or  a beaft ; and  to  make  minced  meat  of 
him  within  an  hour.  See  Don  Quixote,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 

v.  844.  — — one  dead-doing  blozv.\  See  note  upon  Canto  ii. 
v.  20. 

v.  857*  Say,  ’will  the  lazu  of  arms,  &c.]  Inftead  of  this,  and  the 
nine  following  lines  in  edit.  167 4,  and  the  following  editions, 
thefe  four  flood  in  the  two  firft  editions  of  1663. 

“ Shall  I have  quarter  now,  you  ruffian  ? 

Or  wilt  thou  be  worfe  than  thy  huffing? 

Thou  faid’ft  th’  would’ft  kill  me,  marry  would’ft  thou? 
Why  doft  thou  not,  thou  Jack-a  Nods  thou?” 

R 3 
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865  Now  thou  haft  got  me  for  a Tartar, 

To  make  me  ’gainft  my  will  take  quarter: 
Why  doft  not  put  me  to  the  fword. 

But  cowardly  fly  from  thy  word  ? 

Quoth  Hudibras,  The  day’s  thine  own; 
870  Thou  and  thy  ftars  have  caft  me  down: 

My  laurels  are  tranfplanted  now, 

And  flourifh  on  thy  conquering  brow: 

My  lofs  of  honour ’s  great  enough. 

Thou  need’ft  not  brand  it  with  a feoff; 

v.  865 , 8 66.  Nova  thou  haft  got  me  for  a Tartar , — To  male  me 
1 gainft  my  will  take  quarter .]  Mr.  Butler,  or  whoever  was  author  of 
the  Pindaric  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Du  Vail  the  highway-man, 
fee  Butler’s  Remains,  thus  explains  the  phrafe  of  catching  a Tar- 
tar, 

“ To  this  * ftern  foe  he  oft  gave  quarter.  *The  fcjfions  court . 
But  as  the  Scotchman  did  to  a Tartar, 

That  he  in  time  to  come 

Might  in  return  receive  his  fatal  doom.” 

Mr.  Peck,  fee  New  Memoirs  of  Milton’s  life,  p.  237,  explains  it 
in  a different  manner.  Bajazet  (fays  he)  was  taken  prifoner  by 
Tamerlane,  who,  when  he  tirft  faw  him,  generoufly  afked,  “ Now, 
Sir,  if  you  had  taken  me  prifoner,  as  1 have  you,  tell  me,  I pray, 

what  you  would  have  done  with  me  ?” “ If  I had  taken  you 

prifoner  (faid  the  foolifh  Turk),  I would  have  thruft  you  under 
the  table  when  I did  eat,  to  gather  up  the  crumbs  with  the  dogs; 
when  I rode  out,  I would  have  made  your  neck  a horfing- 
block ; and  when  I travelled,  you  alfo  ihould  have  been  carried 
along  with  me  in  an  iron  cage,  for  every  fool  to  hoot  and  fhout 
at.”  “ I thought  to  have  ufed  you  better  (faid  the  gallant  Ta- 
merlane) ; but  fince  you  intended  to  have  ferved  me  thus,  you  have 
( caught  a Tartar , for  hence  I reckon  came  that  proverb)  juftly 
pronounced  your  doom.”  Mr.  Purchafe,  in  his  Pilgrims,  p.  4/8, 
as  Dr.  Brett  obferves,  fays,  the  Tartars  will  die  rather  than  yield. 
From  this  chara£ter  of  a Tartar,  the  proverb  was  probably  taken, 
you  have  caught  a Tartar ; that  is,  you  have  caught  a man  that  will 
never  yield  to  you.  Of  this  difpofition  was  Captain  Hockenflycht, 
a brave  Swede,  and  fea  captain ; who,  being  furrounded  by  the 
Blips  of  the  Mufcovites,  againft  which  he  had  gallantly  defended 
liimfelf  for  two  hours,  having  fpent  all  his  ammunition,  and  hav- 
ing waited  till  the  enemy  which  approached  him  on  all  tides  had 

boarded 
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875  Sarcafms  may  eclipfe  thine  own. 

But  cannot  blur  my  loft  renown: 

I am  not  now  in  Fortune’s  power. 

He  that  is  down  can  fall  no  lower. 

The  ancient  heroes  were  illuftrious 
880  For  being  benign,  and  not  bluftrous 
Againft  a vanquifh’d  foe;  their  fwords 
Were  fharp  and  trenchant,  not  their  words; 
And  did  in  fight  but  cut  work  out 
T’  employ  their  courtefies  about. 

boarded  him,  he  then  blew  up  his  veflel  and  a great  number  of 
Mufcovites  at  the  fame  time.  Military  Hiftory  of  Charles  XII. 
King  of  Sweden,  by  Guftavus  Alderfeld,  vol.  i.  p.  16.  See  an  ac- 
count of  Captain  Lofcher’s  blowing  his  {hip  up,  rather  than  he 
would  be  taken,  id.  ib.  p.  306. 

v.  8/3.  My  lofs  of  honour s great  enough .]  See  the  fpeech  of  the 
Duke  of  York  to  Queen  Margaret,  who  had  infulted  him.  Shake- 
fpeare’s  Henry  VI.  a£t  i.  vol.iv.  p.318.  Theobald’s  edit.  1733. 

v.  877>  878.  1 am  not  now  in  Fortune's power, — He  that  is  down 
can  fall  no  lower. ] “ Qui  jacet  in  terram,  non  habet  unde  cadat.” 
Of  this  opinion  was  the  Cavalier,  fee  Collection  of  Loyal  Songs, 
vol.  i.  No.  /3.  p.  200. 

“ Our  money  Ilial!  never  indite  us, 

Nor  drag  us  to  goldfmiths-hall, 

No  pirates  nor  wrecks  can  affright  us; 

We  that  have  no  eftates 
Fear  no  plunder  nor  rates. 

We  can  fleep  with  open  gates; 

He  that  lies  on  the  ground  cannot  fall.” 

V.  8/9,  880,  881.  The  ancient  heroes  were  illuftrious — For  being 
benign , and  not  blujlrous — Againfl  a •vanquijli  d foe.~\ 

“ Quo  quifque  eft  major,  magis  eft  placabilis  ira; 

Et  faciles  motus  mens  generofa  capit.”  Ovid.Trift.  lib.  iii.  5, 

(i  Corpora  magnanimo  fatis  eft  proftrafle  leoni, 

Pugna  fuum  finem,  cum  jacet  hoftis,  habet.”  Ovid. 

u Nihil  eft  tam  regium,  tarn  liberale,  tarnque  munificum  quam 
opem  ferre  fupplicibus,  excitare  afllictos,  dare  falutem,  liberare 
periculis  homines.”  Cic.  de  Orator,  lib.  i.  “ Quo  major,  eo  placa- 
bilior.”  Symbolum  L.  Domitii  Aurelian.  Vid.  Reufneri  Symbolor. 

R 4 claff. 
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885  Quoth  file,  Although  thou  haft  deferv’d, 
Bafe  flubberdegullion,  to  be  ferv’d 
As  thou  didft  vow  to  deal  with  me, 

If  thou  hadft  got  the  victory; 

Yet  I fhall  rather  aft  a part 
890  That  fuits  my  fame,  than  thy  defert. 

Thy  arms,  thy  liberty,  befide 
All  that’s  on  th’  outfide  of  thy  hide. 

Are  mine  by  military  law. 

Of  which  I will  not  bate  one  ftraw: 

895  The  reft,  thy  life  and  limbs,  once  more. 
Though  doubly  forfeit,  I reftore. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  It  is  too  late 
For  me  to  treat  or  ftipulate; 

What  thou  command’ft  I muft  obey: 

dalT.  i.  p.  108.  This  dodtrine  Libanius  the  Sophift  inculcates  upon 
Julian  the  Apoftate,  Legat.  ad  Julian,  tom.  ii.  Op.  Lutetise,  1627, 
p.  169.  'Lrstpavotxrov  'tag  vix ag  ry  (piXavQpurtia,  &c. 

v.  886.  Bafe flubberdegullion.']  I have  not  met  with  this  word  any- 
where but  in  the  works  of  John  Taylor,  the  water  poet  (though 
it  may  be  ufed  by  many  other  authors),  who,  in  his  Laugh  and 
be  Fat,  Works,  p.  78,  has  the  following  words:  contaminous,  pejli- 
ferous,  Jligmatical,  Jlavonians , Jlubberdegullions . The  word  figni- 
fies,  I think,  the  fame  with  driveler.  See  Slabber , Slavery  Slubber , 
Junii  Etymologic.  Anglican. 

v.  893.  Are  mine  by  military  law.]  In  duels,  the  fees  of  the 
marthal  were  all  horfes,  pieces  of  broken  armour,  and  other  fur- 
niture that  fell  to  the  ground  after  the  combatants  entered  the 
lifts,  as  well  from  the  challenger  as  defender:  but  all  the  reft  ap- 
pertained to  the  party  vidtorious,  whether  he  was  challenger  or 
defender.  See  of  Honour  Civil  and  Military,  by  William  Segar, 
Norroy,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xvii.  p.  136.  This  was  Sancho’s  claim  when 
his  matter  Don  Quixote  had  unhorfed  a monk  of  Saint  Benedidt, 
Don  Quixote,  vol.  i.  chap.  viii.  p.  70  j vid.  Heliodor.  ALthiopic. 
lib.  ix.  cap.  xxvi.  sira  xai  Guoparog  aXovtog  rev  xpaha-avh  cxvXsusig 
6 ■aroAsjxg  fatiwai  vopog. 
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900  Yet  thofe  whom  I expugn’d  to  day, 

Of  thine  own  party,  I let  go, 

And  gave  them  life  and  freedom  too ; 

Both  Dogs  and  Bear,  upon  their  parol. 
Whom  I took  pris’ners  in  this  quarrel. 

905  Quoth  Trulla,  Whether  thou  or  they 
Let  one  another  run  away 
Concerns  not  me;  but  was ’t  not  thou 
That  gave  Crowdero  quarter  too? 
Crowdero,  whom  in  irons  bound, 

910  Thou  bafely  threw’ft  into  Lob’s  pound. 
Where  ftill  he  lies,  and  with  regret 
His  gen’rous  bowels  rage  and  fret. 

But  now  thy  carcafe  fhall  redeem. 

And  ferve  to  be  exchang’d  for  him. 

v.  910.  Thou  bafely  threw  ft  into  "Lab's  pound.  ] Shakefpeare  (King 
Lear,  act  ii.  vol.  v.  p.  137)  introduces  the  Earl  of  Kent  threaten- 
ing the  Reward  with  Lipfbury  pinfold.  The  following  incident 
communicated  by  a friend,  though  it  could  not  give  rife  to  the  ex- 
preflion,  was  an  humorous  application  of  it.  Mr.  Lob  was  preacher 
amongfl  the  dilfenters,  when  their  conventicles  were  under  what 
they  called  perfecution : the  houfe  he  preached  in  was  fo  contrived 
that  he  could,  upon  occafion,  flip  out  of  his  pulpit  through  a trap- 
door, and  efcape  clear  off.  Once  finding  himfelf  befet,  he  in- 
flantly  vaniftied  this  way,  and  the  purfuivants,  who  had  had  a full 
view  of  their  game,  made  a fhift  to  find  out  which  way  he  had 
burrowed,  and  followed  through  certain  fubterraneous  paflages, 
till  they  got  into  fuch  a dark  cell,  as  made  their  further  purfuit 
vain,  and  their  own  retreat  almofl:  defperate;  in  which  difmal 
place,  whilfl  they  were  groping  about  in  great  perplexity,  one  of 
them  fwore,  that  Lob  had  got  them  into  his  pound.  Lob  fignifies 
a clown  or  boor,  who  commonly  when  he  has  a man  in  his  power, 
ufes  him  with  too  much  rigour  and  feverity;  fee  Lob,  Lob  cock, 
Lubber , Junii  Etymologic.  Anglican. 

v.  9 1 3,  9 1 <1 . thy  carcafe  Jhall  redeem , — And  ferve  to  be  ex- 

chang'd for  himl\  This  was  but  an  equitable  retaliation,  though 
very  difgraceful  to  one  of  the  Knight’s  ftation.  Is  not  the  Poet 
to  be  blamed  for  bringing  his  hero  to  fuch  a direful  condition,  and 

for 
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915  This  faid,  the  Knight  did  ftraight  fubmit. 
And  laid  his  weapons  at  her  feet; 

Next  he  difrob’d  his  gaberdine, 

And  with  it  did  himfelf  refign. 

She  took  it,  and  forthwith  diverting 
950  The  mantle  that  fhe  wore,  faid,  jefting, 
Take  that,  and  wear  it  for  my  fake; 

Then  threw  it  o’er  his  fturdy  back* 

And  as  the  French  we  conquer’d  once, 
Now  give  us  laws  for  pantaloons, 

925  The  length  of  breeches,  and  the  gathers. 
Port-cannons,  perriwigs,  and  feathers; 


for  reprefenting  him  as  dripped  and  degraded  by  a trull  ? No,  cer- 
tainly; it  was  her  right  by  the  law  of  arms  (which  the  Poet 
muft  obferve)  to  ufe  her  captive  at  her  pleafure  : Trulla  a&ed  more 
honourably  by  him  than  he  expe&ed,  and  generoufly  fkreened 
him  from  a threatening  ftorm,  ready  to  be  poured  on  him  by  her 
comrades.  With  what  pomp  and  folemnity  does  this  famous 
heroine  lead  the  captive  in  triumph  to  the  flocks,  to  the  eternal 
honour  of  her  fex.^  (Mr.  B.)  See  Hiftory  of  Valentine  and  Orfon, 
chap.  xii. 

v.  t)23,  Q24.  And  as  the  French  ,we  conquer  d once , — Noiv  give  us 
laivs  for  pantaloons?^  The  Englith  conquered  the  French  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  at  the  battle  of  Crefly,  anno  1346,  at  the 
battle  of  Poi&iers,  anno  1357,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  at  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  anno  1415,  3d  Henry  V.  and  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  at  Vernole,  or  Vernovill,  anno  1424.  * Pantaloons  and 
port-cannons  were  fome  of  thefantaftic  fafhions  wherein  we  aped 
the  French. 

“ At  quifquis  infula  fatus  Britannica 
Sic  patriam  infolens  faflidiet  fuam 
Ut  mores'fimiae  laboret  flngere, 

Et  aemulari  Gallicas  ineptias, 

Et  omni  Gallo  ego  hunc  opinor  ebrium. 

Ergo  ex  Britanno  ut  Gallus  efle  nititur. 

Sic,  Dii,  jubete,  fiat  ex  Gallo  capus.”  Tho.  Moore. 
Gallus  is  a river  in  Phrygia,  rifingout  of  the  mountains  of  Celenae, 
and  difcharging  itfelf  into  the  river  Sanger,  the  water  of  which  is 
of  that  admirable  quality,  that  being  moderately  drunk,  it  purges 
the  brain  and  cures  madnefs  5 but  largely  drunk,  it  makes  men 

frantic: 
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Juft  fo  the  proud  intuiting  lafs 
Array’d  and  dighted  Hudibras. 

Mean  while  the  other  champions,  yerft 
930  In  hurry  of  the  fight  difpers’d, 

Arriv’d,  when  Trulla  won  the  day. 

To  fhare  in  th’  honour  and  the  prey, 

And  out  of  Hudibras  his  hide 
With  vengeance  to  be  fatisfy’d; 

935  Which  now  they  wxre  about  to  pour 
Upon  him  in  a wooden  fhow’r; 

But  Trulla  thruft  herfelf  between. 

And  ftriding  o’er  his  back  again, 

frantic:  Pliny,  Horatius.  Pantaloons,  a garment  confining  of 
breeches  and  ftockings  fattened  together,  and  both  of  the  fame 
fluff. 

“ Be  not  thefe  courtly  coy-ducks,  whole  repute 
Swol’n  with  ambition  of  a gaudy  fuit, 

Or  fome  outlandilh  gimp  thigh’d  pantaloon, 

A garb  flnce  Adam’s  time  was  fcarcely  known.” 

The  Chimney  Scuttle,  London,  1663,  p.  3. 
The  fafhions  of  the  French,  which  prevailed  much  at  that  time, 
are  humoroufly  expofed  by  the  author  of  a trad,  entitled,  The 
Ample  Cobler  of  Agawam  in  America,  willing  to  help  his  native 
country  lamentably  tattered  both  in  the  upper  leather  and  foie, 
with  all  the  honeft  flitches  he  can  take,  3d  ed.  164/,  p.  24,  &c.  and 
Ance  by  Dr.  Baynard,  fee  Hiftory  of  Cold  Baths,  part  ii.  p.  226, 
edit.  1706.  “ The  pride  of  life  (fays  he)  is  indeed  the  torment 

and  trouble  of  it : but  whilft  the  devil,  that  fpiritual  taylor,  prince 
of  the  air,  can  fo  eaflly  ftep  to  France,  and  monthly  fetch  us  new 
faftiions,  it  is  never  likely  to  be  otherwife.” 

v.  928, c lighted. .]  Vid,  Skinneri  Etymolog.  Junii  Etymo- 

logic. 

v.  929, 930.  Mean  'while  the  other  champions , yerjt — In  hurry  of 
the  fight  dif per  s' dl\  Erfi , or  yerft,  in  Chaucer,  AgniAes  inearnefi. 
But  now  at  erft  will  I begin 
To  expone  you  the  pith  within.” 

The  Romaunt  of  the  Rofe,  Chaucer’s  Works,  1602,  f.  141. 

See 
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She  brandifh’d  o’er  her  head  her  fword, 

940  And  vow’d  they  Ihould  not  break  her  word  ; 
Sh’  had  given  him  quarter,  and  her  blood 
Or  their’s  Ihould  make  that  quarter  good: 
For  five  was  bound  by  law  of  arms 
To  lee  him  fafe  from  further  harms. 

945  In  dungeon  deep  Crowdero,  call 
By  Hudibras,  as  yet  ’lay  fall ; 

Where,  to  the  hard  and  ruthlefs  Hones, 

His  great  heart  made  perpetual  moans; 
Him  Ihe  refolv’d  that  Hudibras 
950  Should  ranfom  and  fupply  his  place. 

This  flopp’d  their  fury,  and  the  bailing 
Which  toward  Hudibras  was  halting. 

They  thought  it  was  but  jult  and  right. 
That  what  fhe  had  achiev’d  in  fight 
9£5  She  Ihould  difpofe  of  how  fhe  pleas’d  ; 
Crowdero  ought  to  be  releas’d: 

Nor  could  that  any  way  be  done 
So  well  as  this  fhe  pitch’d  upon; 

For  who  a better  could  imagine  ? 

960  This  therefore  they  refolv’d  t’  engage  in. 
The  Knight  and  Squire  firll  they  made 

See  Prologue  to  Chaucer’s  Legend  of  good  Women,  fol.  13(>. 
In  Spenfer  it  lignifies  formerly. 

“ He  then  afrefh,  with  new  encouragement, 

Did  him  affayl,  and  mightily  amate. 

As  faft  as  forward  earft,  now  backward  to  retreat.” 

Fairy  Queen,  b.  4.  canto iii.  flan.  1 6.  vol.  iii.  p.583. 

v.  963^ 
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Rife  from  the  ground  where  they  were  laid. 
Then  mounted  both  upon  their  horfes. 

But  with  their  faces  to  the  arfes. 

965  Orfin  led  Hudibras’s  beaft, 

And  Talgol  that  which  Ralpho  prefs’d. 
Whom  flout  Magnano,  valiant  Cerdon, 
And  Colon  waited  as  a guard  on; 

All  ufh’ring  Trulla  in  the  rear, 

970  With  th’  arms  of  either  prifoner. 

In  this  proud  order  and  array 
They  put  themfelves  upon  their  way. 
Striving  to  reach  th’  enchanted  caftle. 
Where  flout  Crowdero  in  durance  lay  flill. 
975  Thither,  with  greater  fpeed  than  fhows 
And  triumph  over  conquer’d  foes 
Do  ufe  t’  allow,  or  than  the  bears, 

Or  pageants  borne  before  Lord  Mayors, 
Are  wont  to  ufe,  they  foon  arriv’d 
980  In  order,  foldier-like  contriv’d; 

Still  marching  in  a warlike  poflure. 

As  fit  for  battle  as  for  mufler. 

The  Knight  and  Squire  they  firfl  unhorfe, 
And  bending  ’gainfl  the  fort  their  force, 

v.  963,  9^4.  Then  mounted  both  upon  their  horfes , — But  zuith  their 
faces , &c.]  They  were  ufed  no  worfe  than  the  Anti-Pope  Gregory, 
called  Brundinus,  created  fuch  by  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  who 
being  taken  prifoner,  was  mounted  upon  a camel,  with  his  face 
to  the  tail,  which  he  held  as  a bridle.  Wolfii  Le&ion.  Memorab. 
parti,  p.  500 j Platin.  de  Vit.  Pontificum,  edit.  Lovanii,  1572, 
p.  148.  See  Note  upon  v.  349,  350. 
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985  They  all  advanc’d,  and  round  about 
Begirt  the  magical  redoubt. 

Magnan’  led  up  in  this  adventure. 

And  made  way  for  the  reft  to  enter: 

For  he  was  fkilful  in  black  art, 

990  No  lefs  than  he  that  built  the  fort ; 

And  with  an  iron  mace  laid  fiat 
A breach  which  ftraight  all  enter’d  at; 
And  in  the  wooden  dungeon  found 
Crowdero  laid  upon  the  ground. 

995  Him  they  releafe  from  durance  bafe, 
Reftor’d  t’  his  fiddle  and  his  cafe. 

And  liberty,  his  thirfty  rage 
With  lufcious  vengeance  to  affwage: 

For  he  no  fooner  was  at  large, 

1 000  But  Trulla  ftraight  brought  on  the  charge. 
And  in  the  felf-fame  limbo  put 

v.  100.1,  1002.  And  in  the  felf-fame  limbo  put — The  Knight  and 
Squire — ] See  an  account  of  Jutlice  Overdo  in  the  flocks,  Ben 
Jonfon’s  Bartholomew  Fair,  adiv.  fc.  i. 

v.  1003.  Where  leaving  them  in  Hockley  i tli  hole. ] Alluding  pro- 
bably to  the  two  old  ballads,  entitled,  Hockley  i’  th’  hole,  to  the 
tune  of  the  Fiddler  in  the  Stocks.  See  Old  Ballads,  Biblioth.  Pe- 
pyfian.  vol.  i.  No.  2Q4 , 2 Q5  5 altered  1 6?4  to  i tli  wretched  hole ; 
reflored  1704. 

v.  1013,  1014.  Quoth  he , tli  one  half  of  man,  his  mind, — Is,  fui 
juris,  unconfiri  di\  Referring  to  that  diflindion  in  the  civil  law, 
“ Sequitur  de  jure  perfonarum  alia  divifio : nam  quaedam  per- 
fonae  fui  juris  funt,  quaedam  alieno  juri  fubjedae.”  jufliniani  In- 
llitut.  lib.  iii.  tit.  8.  The  reafoning  of  Juflice  Adam  Overdo  in 
the  flocks  was  much  like  this  of  Hudibras.  Bartholomew  Fair, 
ad  iv.  fc.  i . 

" Juft.  I do  not  feel  it,  I do  not  think  of  it  5 it  is  a thing  with- 
out me. 

1 Adam . 
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The  Knight  and  Squire  where  he  was  fhut : 
Where  leaving  them  in  Hockley  i’  th’  hole, 
Their  bangs  and  durance  to  condole, 

1005  Confin’d  and  conjur’d  into  narrow 
Enchanted  manfion  to  know  forrow. 

In  the  fame  order  and  array 
Which  they  advanc’d,  they  march’d  away. 
But  Hudibras,  who  fcorn’d  to  ftoop 
1010  To  Fortune,  or  be  faid  to  droop, 

Chear’d  up  himfelf  with  ends  of  verfe. 
And  fayings  of  philofophers. 

Quoth  he,Th’  one  half  of  man,  his  mind. 
Is  9 fat  juris,  unconfin’d, 

1015  And  cannot  be  laid  by  the  heels, 
Whate’er  the  other  moiety  feels. 

’Tis  not  reftraint  nor  liberty 
That  makes  men  prifoners  or  free; 

Adam . Thou  art  above  thefe  batteries,  thefe  contumelies,  t(  In 
te  manca  ruit  fortuna,”  as  thy  friend  Horace  fays;  thou  art  one. 

“ Quern  neque  pauperies,  neque  mors,  neque  vincula  terrentj” 

and  therefore,  as  another  friend  of  thine  fays  (I  think  it  be  thy 
friend  Perflus),  “ Nec  te  quseliveris  extra.” 

From  this  fpeech  (as  Mr.  Byron  obferves)  the  Knight  feems  to 
have  had  a great  lbare  of  the  Stoic  in  him ; though  we  are  not  told 
fo  in  his  character.  His  Stoicifm  fupported  him  in  this  his  firft 
direful  mitbap:  he  relies  wholly  upon  that  virtue  which  the  Stoics 
fay  is  a fufficient  fund  for  happinefs.  What  makes  the  prin- 
ciple more  apparent  in  him  is  the  argument  he  urges  againft  pain 
to  the  widow  upon  her  viflt  to  him  j which  is  conformable  to  the 
Stoical  fyftem.  Such  reflections  wonderfully  abated  the  anguilh 
and  indignation  that  would  have  naturally  rifen  in  his  mind  at 
fuch  bad  fortune. 


v.  1021, 
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But  perturbations  that  poflefs 
1050  The  mind,  or  equanimities. 

The  whole  world  was  not  half  fo  wide 
To  Alexander,  when  he  cry’d, 

Becaufe  he  had  but  one  to  fubduc. 

As  was  a paltry  narrow  tub  to 
1035  Diogenes,  who  is  not  faid 

(For  ought  that  ever  I could  read) 

To  whine,  put  finger  i’  th’  eye,  and  fob, 
Becaufe  h’  had  ne’er  another  tub. 

The  ancients  make  two  fev’ral  kinds 
1030  Of  prowefs  in  heroic  minds. 

The  aftive  and  the  paflfive  valiant; 

Both  which  ar o.  pari  libra  gallant: 

For  both  to  give  blows  and  to  carry. 

In  fights  are  equi-neceflary: 

1035  But  in  defeats,  the  paffive  ftout 
Are  always  found  to  ftand  it  out 

v.  1021,  1022.  The  ’whole  ’world  was  not  half  fo  wide — To  Alex- 
ander, when  he  erydl\  “ Alexander,  qui,  cum  Anaxagoram  plures 
mundos  efle  difputantem  audilfet,  ingemuilTe  dicitur,  et  lacrymas 
emifilfe,  quod  unum  ex  iis  totum  in  ditionem  redigere  nequiviflet.” 
BefTarionis  Exhortat.  ii.  in  Turcas.  Aulae  Turcic.  Defcript.  per 
N.  Honigerum  Koningthorf,  par.  i.  p.  340. 

“ Unus  Pellaeo  juveni  non  fufficit  orbis ” 

Juvenal,  fat.  x.  168,  &c. 

“ One  world  fuffic’d  not  Alexander’s  mind  j 
Cooped  up,  he  feem’d  in  earth  and  Teas  confin’d. 

And  ftruggling  ftretch’d  his  reftlefs  limbs  about 
The  narrow  globe,  to  find  a paflage  out.” 

Dryden. 

“ When  for  more  worlds  the  Macedonian  cry’d, 

He  wifi  not  Thetis  in  her  lap  did  hide 

Another 
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Moll  defp’rately,  and  to  out- do 
The  adlive,  ’gainft  a conqu’ring  foe. 

Tho’  we  with  blacks  and  blues  are  fugill’d, 
1040  Or,  as  the  vulgar  fay,  are  cudgell’d, 

He  that  is  valiant,  and  dares  fight. 
Though  drubb’d,  can  lofe  no  honour  by’t. 
Honour’s  a leafe  for  lives  to  come. 

And  cannot  be  extended  from 
1045  The  legal  tenant : ’tis  a chattel 
Not  to  be  forfeited  in  battle. 

If  he  that  in  the  field  is  llain 
Be  in  the  bed  of  honour  lain, 

He  that  is  beaten  may  be  faid 
1050  To  lie  in  honour’s  truckle-bed. 

For  as  we  fee  th’  eclipfed  fun 
By  mortals  is  more  gaz’d  upon. 

Than  when  adorn’d  with  all  his  light. 

He  fhines  in  ferene  fky  molt  bright; 

Another  yet,  a world  referv’d  for  you. 

To  make  more  great  than  that  he  did  futbdue. 

Waller’s  Panegyric  on  the  Lord  Prote&or. 
See  The  Good  Old  Caufe,  Loyal  Songs,  reprinted  1731,  vol.  i. 
p.  220 ; Notes  upon  Creech’s  Lucretius,  vol.  i.  p,  174;  Annotations 
on  Religio  Medici,  p.  105  3 Dr.  Harris’s  Aftronomical  Dialogues, 
2d  edit.  p.  3. 

V.  1039.  Though  we  with  blacks  and  blues  are  fugill’d. ] From 
fugillo , to  beat  black  and  blue. 

v.  1048.  Be  in  the  bed  of  honour  laini]  This  is  Serjeant  Kite’s 
description  of  the  bed  of  honour,  fee  Farquhar’s  Recruiting  Officer, 
edit.  1 728,  “ That  it  is  a mighty  large  bed,  bigger  by  half  than 
the  great  bed  of  Ware — Ten  thoufand  people  may  lie  in  it  toge- 
ther, and  never  feel  one  another.” 

V.  1049,  1050.  He  that  is  beaten  may  be  faid — To  lie  in  honour  s 
truckle-bed.}  A pun  upon  the  word  truckle . 

Vol.  I.  S V.  106l, 
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j°55  So  valour,  in  a low  eftate. 

Is  moft  admir’d  and  wonder’d  at. 

Quoth  Ralph,  How  great  I do  not  know 
We  may  by  being  beaten  grow; 

But  none,  that  fee  how  here  we  fit, 

1060  Will  judge  us  overgrown  with  wit. 

As  gifted  brethren,  preaching  by 
A carnal  hour-glafs,  do  imply 
Illumination  can  convey 
Into  them  what  they  have  to  fay, 

1065  But  not  how  much;  fo  well  enough 

Know  you  to  charge,  but  not  draw  off: 


v.  1061,  1062.  As  gifted  brethren,  preaching  by — A carnal  hour- 
glafs,  &c.]  In  thofe  days  there  was  always  an  hour  glafs  Rood 
by  the  pulpit,  in  a frame  of  iron  made  on  purpofe  for  it,  and 
fattened  to  the  board  on  which  the  cuttiion  lay,  that  it  might  be 
vifible  to  the  whole  congregation ; who,  if  the  fermon  did  not 
hold  till  the  glafs  was  out  (which  was  turned  up  as  foon  as  the 
text  was  taken),  would  fay,  that  the  preacher  was  lazy;  and  if 
he  held  out  much  longer,  would  yawn,  and  ftretch,  and  by  thofe 
figns  lignify  to  the  preacher,  that  they  began  to  be  weary  of  his 
difcourfe,  and  wanted  to  be  difmitted.  Thefe  hour-glafies  remain- 
ed in  fome  churches  till  within  thefe  forty  years.  (Dr.  B.)  Sir 
Roger  L’Eftrange,  Fables,  part  ii.  fab.  262,  makes  mention  of  a 
tedious  holder-forth,  that  was  three-quarters  through  his  fecond 
glafs,  the  congregation  quite  tired  out  and  ttarv’d,  and  no  hope 
of  mercy  yet  appearing;  thefe  things  confidered,  a good  charit- 
able fexton  took  compaflion  of  the  auditory,  and  procured  their 
deliverance,  only  by  a fhort  hint  out  of  the  ayle  : “ Pray,  Sir, 
(fays  he)  be  pleafed,  when  you  have  done,  to  leave  the  key  under 
the  door and  fo  the  fexton  departed,  and  the  teacher  followed 
him  foon  after.  The  writer  of  a tra£t,  entitled,  Independency 
Stript  and  Whipt,  1648,  p.  14,  obferves,  “That  they  could 
pray,  or  rather  prate,  by  the  Spirit,  out  of  a tub,  two  hours  at  leaft 
againft  the  King  and  State.”  And  it  is  propofed,  by  the  author 
of  a traft,  entitled,  The  Reformado  precifely  charaftered,  by  a 
Modern  Church-warden,  p.  5,  that  the  hour-glafs  Ihould  be  turned 
out  of  doors;  “ for  our  extemporal  preachers  (fays  he)  may 
not  keep  time  with  a clock,  or  glafs;  and  fo  when  they  are  out 

(which 
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For  who,  without  a cap  and  bauble, 
Having,  fubdu’d  a Bear  and  rabble, 

And  might  with  honour  have  come  off, 
1070  Would  put  it  to  a fecond  proof? 

A politic  exploit,  right  fit 
For  Prefbyterian  zeal  and  wit. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  That  cuckow’s  tone, 
Ralpho,  thou  always  harp’ft  upon: 

I °75  When  thou  at  any  thing  wouldft  rail, 
Thou  mak’fi:  Prefbytery  thy  fcale 
To  take  the  height  on’t,  and  explain 
To  what  degree  it  is  profane; 
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(which  is  not  very  feldom),  they  can  take  leifure  to  come  in  again : 
whereas,  they  that  meafure  their  meditations  by  the  hour  are 
often  gravelled,  by  complying  with  the  fand.”  The  famous  Spin- 
texts  of  thofe  days  had  no  occaflon  for  Mr.Walter  Jennings’s  ex- 
periment upon  their  hour-glaffes,  to  lengthen  their  fermons;  the 
land  of  which  running  freely,  was  flopped  by  holding  a coal  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  glafs,  which  as  foon  as  withdrawn,  run 
again  freely,  and  fo  toties  quoties.  Dr.  Plot’s  Staffordfhire,  chap  ix. 
§ iii.  p.  333. 

V.  IO67,  1068.  For  ’who,  •; without  a cap  and  bauble , — Having  fub - 
dud  a bear  and  rabble,  &c.]  It  is  a London  proverb,  “That  a 
fool  will  not  part  with  his  bauble  for  the  Tower  of  London:” 
Fuller’s  Worthies,  p.  lg6.  Mr.Walker,  fpeaking  of  General  Fair- 
fax, Hiftory  of  Independency,  parti,  p.  43,  fays,  “What  will 
not  a fool  in  authority  do  when  he  is  poflefled  by  knaves?  mifer- 
able  man ! his  foolery  hath  fo  long  waited  on  Cromwell’s  and 
Ireton’s  knavery,  that  it  is  not  fafe  for  him  now  to  fee  his  folly, 
and  throw  by  his  cap,  with  a bell,  and  his  bauble.” 


v.  1072.  For  Prejbyterian  zeal  and ' •wit.']  Ralpho  looked  upon 
their  ill  plight  to  be  owing  to  his  mafler’s  bad  condudt ; and,  to 
vent  his  refentment,  he  fatirizes  him  in  the  raoft  affe&ing  part  of 
his  charafter,  his  religion.  This,  by  degrees,  brings  on  the  old 
argument  about  fynods : the  Poet,  who  thought  he  had  not  fuffi- 
ciently  laflied  claflical  aflemblies,  very  judicioufly  completes  it, 
now  there  is  fully  leifure  for  it.  (Mr.  B.)  See  Don  Quixote, 
vol.  i.  b.  iii.  p.  178. 
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Whats’ever  will  not  with(thy  what  d’ye  call) 
1080  Thy  light  jump  right,  thou  call’ll  fynodical. 
As  if  Prefbytery  were  a ftandard. 

To  fize  whats’ever’s  to  be  flander’d. 

Doll  not  remember  how,  this  day. 

Thou  to  my  beard  waft  bold  to  fay, 

1085  That  thou  couldft  prove  bear-baiting,  equal 
With  fynods,  orthodox  and  legal? 

Do,  if  thou  canft,  for  I deny’t, 

And  dare  thee  to’t,  with  all  thy  light. 
Quoth  Ralpho,  Truly,  that  is  no 
1090  Hard  matter  for  a man  to  do. 

That  has  but  any  guts  in’s  brains. 

And  could  believe  it  worth  his  pains: 

But  fince  you  dare  and  urge  me  to  it. 
You’ll  find  I’ve  light  enough  to  do  it. 
1095  Synods  are  myftical  bear-gardens. 

Where  elders,  deputies,  churchwardens. 
And  other  members  of  the  court. 

Manage  the  Babylonifh  fport, 

For  prolocutor,  feribe,  and  bear- ward, 
1100  Do  differ  only  in  a mere  word. 


v.  IO9 1 . That  has  hut  any  guts  in's  brains."]  SanchoPancha  expreflfei 
himfelt  in  the  fame  manner  to  his  matter,  Don  Quixote,  upon  his 
miftaking  the  barber’s  baton  for  Mambrino’s  helmet.  Don 
Quixote,  part  i.  b.  iii.  chap.  xi.  p.2?3  ; fee  vol.  iii.  chap.ii.  p.  21, 
vol.iv.  chap.vii.  p.  710.  “ Who  the  devil  (fays  he)  can  hear  a 

man  call  a barber’s  baton  a helmet,  and  ftand  to  it,  and  vouch 
it  for  days  together,  and  not  think  him  that  fays  it  ttark  mad,  or 
without  guts  in  his  brains.” 
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Both  are  but  feveral  fynagogues 
Of  carnal  men,  and  bears  and  dogs: 

Both  Antichriftian  affemblies, 

To  mifchief  bent  as  far’s  in  them  lies: 
1105  Both  ftave  and  tail,  with  fierce  contefts. 
The  one  with  men,  the  other  beafts. 

The  difFrence  is,  the  one  fights  with 
The  tongue,  the  other  with  the  teeth; 
And  that  they  bait  but  bears  in  this, 

1 1 10  In  th’  other  fouls  and  confciences; 

Where  faints  themfelves  are  brought  to  flake 
For  gofpel-light,  and  confcience-fake; 
Expo&’d  to  fcribes  and  prefibyters, 

Inftead  of  maftiff  dogs  and  curs: 

1 1 15  Than  whom  th’  have  lefs  humanity, 

For  thefe  at  fouls  of  men  will  fly. 

This  to  the  prophet  did  appear, 

Who  in  a vifion  faw  a Bear, 

Prefiguring  the  beaftly  rage 
1120  Of  church-rule,  in  this  latter  age; 

As  is  demonflrated  at  full 

By  him  that  baited  the  Pope’s  bull. 

v.  1095.  Synods  are  myftical  bear- gardens."]  See  Notes  upon 
Canto  i.  v.  JQ3,  IQ4,  and  Mercurius  Rufticus,  No.  12,  p.  125, 
where  the  trials  of  clergymen  by  committees  are  entitled  bear - 
baitings. 

v.  J 1 1 7,  1118.  This  to  the  Prophet  did  appear , — Who  in  a vijion 
fenv  a Bear.]  This  Prophet  is  Daniel,  who  relates  the  vifion,  in 
chap.vii.  v.5. 

* v.  1 122.  By  him  that  baited  the  Pope's  bull.]  A learned  divine 
in  King  James’s  time  wrote  a polemic  work  againft  the  Pope,  and 
gave  it  that  unlucky  nickname  of  The  Pope’s  Bull  baited. 
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Bears  naturally  arc  beafts  of  prey, 

That  live  by  rapine;  fo  do  they. 

II 25  What  are  their  orders,  conftitutions, 
Church -cenfures,  curfes,  abfolutions. 

But  fev’ral  myflic  chains  they  make 
To  tie  poor  Chriflians  to  the  flake; 

And  then  fet  Heathen  officers, 

TI30  Inflead  of  dogs,  about  their  ears? 

For  to  prohibit  and  difpenfe, 

To  find  out,  or  to  make  offence ; 

Of  hell  and  heaven  to  difpofe, 

V.  1129,  1130.  And  then  fet  Heathen  officers , — drift ead  of  dogs , 
about  their  ears .]  They  were  much  more  tyrannical  in  office  than 
any  officers  of  the  biffiops’  courts  ; and  it  was  a pity  that  they  did 
not  now  and  then  meet  with  the  puniffiment  that  was  inflidted 
upon  the  archbifhop’s  apparitor,  anno  18  Eaw.  I.  who  having 
ferved  a citation  upon  Boga  de  Clare,  in  parliament-time,  his  fer- 
vants  made  the  apparitor  eat  both  citation  and  wax.  “ Cum  Jo- 
hannes [de  Waleys]  in  pace  domini  regis,  et  ex  parte  archiepif- 
copi,  intraflet  domum  prardidti  Bogonis  de  Clare,  in  civitate  Lon- 
don, et  ibidem  detuliflet  quafdam  literas  de  citatione  quadam  fa- 
cienda:  quidam  de  familia  praedi&i  Bogonis  ipfum  Johannem  li- 
teras illas,  et  etiam  tigilla  appenfa,  vi,  et  contra  voluntatem  fuam, 
manducare  fecerunt,  et  ipfum  ibidem  imprifonaverunt,  et  male 
tradtarunt,  contra  pacem  domini,  et  ad  dampnum  ipfms  Jonannis 
20  d.  et  etiam  in  contemplum  domini  regis,  2000 1.”  Prynne’s 
Parliamentary  Writs,  part  iv,  p.  825.  See  likewife  Nelfon’s 
Rights  of  the  Clergy,  under  the  title  Apparitor. 

v.  1 1 3 1 , 1 1 32,  1 1 33,  1134.  For  to  prohibit  and  difpenfe , — To  find 
out , or  to  make  offence ; — Of  hell  and  heaven  to  difpofe , — To  play 
•with  fouls  at  faji  and  loofei ] They  adted  much  like  the  Popiffi  bi- 
ffiop,  in  Poggius’s  Fable,  entitled,  A Bifhop  and  a Curate;  fee 
L’Eftrange’s  Fables,  vol.  i.  fab.  3 56.  He  informs  us  of  a curate, 
whq  gave  his  dog  a Chriliian  burial : the  biffiop  threatened  a fe- 
vere  puuiffiment  for  profaning  the  rites  of  the  church : but  when 
the  curate  informed  him,  that  the  dog  made  his  will,  and  had  left 
him  a legacy  of  a hundred  crowns,  he  gave  the  prieft  abfolution, 
found  it  a very  good  will,  and  a very  canonical  burial.  See  a ftory 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  Gil  Bias,  edit.  1716,  p.  2. 
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To  play  with  fouls  at  faft  and  loofe; 

1135  To  fet  what  characters  they  pleafe. 

And  mulcts  on  fin  or  godlinefs; 

Reduce  the  church  to  gofpel- order. 

By  rapine,  facrilege,  and  murder; 

To  make  Prefbytery  fupreme, 

1 140  And  Kings  themfelves  fubmit  to  them; 
And  force  all  people,  though  againft 
Their  confciences,  to  turn  faints; 

Muft  prove  a pretty  thriving  trade. 

When  faints  monopolifts  are  made: 

v,  1 13p.  To  make  Prejbytery  fupreme , &c.j 

<f  Whilft  blind  ambition,  by  fuccefles  fed. 

Hath  you  beyond  the  bounds  of  fubje&s  led  $ 

Who,  tailing  once  the  fweets  of  royal  lway, 

Refolved  now  no  longer  to  obey  : 

For  Prefbyterian  pride  contefts  as  high, 

As  doth  the  Popedom,  for  fupremacy.” 

An  Elegy  on  King  Charles  I.  p.  13. 

v.  1 140.  And  Kings  themfelves  fubmit  to  them?\  A fneer  upon  the 
Difciplinarians,  and  their  book  of  difcipline  publithed  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  days,  in  which  is  the  following  paffage:  “ Kings  no 
lefs  than  the  reft  muft  obey,  and  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  ec- 
clefiaftica)  magiftrate.”  Ecclefiaftical  Difcipline,  p.  142.  And 
Cartwright  fays,  “ that  princes  muft  remember  to  fubjedt  them- 
felves to  the  church,  and  to  fubmit  their  fceptres,  and  throw 
down  their  crowns  before  the  church ; yea  to  lick  the  dull  off 
the  feet  of  the  church:”  T.  Cartwright,  p.  64.5.  Cartwright 
being  alked.  Whether  the  King  himfelf  might  be  excommunicated? 
anfwered,  ‘ That  excommunications  may  not  be  exercifed  on 
Kings,  I utterly  diflike.”  See  Lyfimachus  Nicanor,  p.  34.  “ Even 
princes  and  magiftrates  ought  to  be  fubjedt  to  ecclefiaftical  difci- 
pline.” Full  and  plain  Declaration  of  Difcipline,  by  W.Travers. 
Mr.  Strype  confirms  this,  and  obferves.  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  333, 
“ That  they  make  the  prince  fubjedt  to  the  excommunication  of 
the  elderlhip,  where  fhe  remaineth,  or  elfe  they  hold  her  not  a child 
of  the  church.”  Buchanan  held,  “ That  minifters  may  excom- 
municate princes,  and  they,  being  by  excommunication  caft  into 
hell,  are  not  worthy  to  enjoy  any  life  upon  earth.”  De  Jure  Regis 
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1145  When  pious  frauds  and  holy  fliifts 
Are  difpenfations  and  gifts, 

Their  godlinefs  becomes  mere  ware. 

And  every  fynod  but  a fair. 

Synods  are  whelps  of  th’  inquifition, 
1150  A mongrel  breed  of  like  pernicion, 


apud  Scotos,  p.  7© ; Lyfimachus  Nicanor,  p.  34.  See  the  opinions 
of  others,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  L’Eftrange’s  Diflenters  Sayings, 
part  ii.  § viii.  p.  3Q,  &c.  and  Prefbytery  difplayed,  by  Sir 
Roger  L’Eftrange.  “ The  tribunal  of  the  inquifition  (to  which 
our  Englith  inquifitors  in  thofe  times  might  juftly  have  been  com- 
pared) is  arifen  to  that  height  in  Spain,  that  the  King  of  Caftile, 
before  his  coronation,  fubjedts  himfelf  and  all  his  dominions,  by  a 
fpecial  oath,  to  the  moft  holy  tribunal  of  this  moft  fevere  inqui- 
fition.” Baker’s  Hiftory  of  the  Inquifition,  chap.  vii.  p.  48. 

V.  1145.  W7ien  pious  frauds .]  An  allufion  to  the  pious  frauds  of 
the  Romifh  church,  in  which  they  were  refembled  by  thefe 
fanatics. 

v.  1152.  Of  fcrihes,  commifjioners , and  triers. ] The  Prefbyterians 
had  particular  perfons  commilfioned  by  order  of  the  Two  Houfes, 
to  try  fuch  perfons  as  were  to  be  chofen  ruling  elders  in  every  con- 
gregation ; and  in  an  ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  Par- 
liament, date<^  Die  Veneris,  26th  of  September  1646,  there  is  a 
lift  of  the  names  of  fuch  perfons  as  were  to  be  triers  and  judges  of 
the  integrity  and  abilities  of  fuch  as  were  to  be  chofen  elders  with- 
in the  province  of  London,  and  the  duenefs  of  their  eledtion : the 
feribes  regiftered  the  a6ts  of  the  claflis.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
ordinance  concerning  the  trial  of  fuch  as  were  to  be  made  minif- 
ters$  becaufe,  a month  before,  there  was  an  ordinance,  dated  Die 
Veneris,  2Sth  of  Augutl  1646,  whereby  it  is  ordained,  that  the 
feveral  and  refpedtive  claflfical  prefibyteries,  within  the  feveral  re- 
fpedtive  bounds,  may  and  lhall  appear,  examine,  and  ordain  pretby- 
ters,  according  to  the  directory  for  ordination,  and  rules  for  ex- 
amination, which  rules  are  fet  down  in  this  ordinance  of  the  di- 
re6tory.  See  an  abflraft  of  the  dire&ory  in  the  preface.  (Dr.  B.) 

The  learned  Dr.  Pocock,  as  Dr  Twellsobferves  in  his  Life,p.  41, 
was  called  before  the  triers  fome  time  after,  for  infufficiency 
of  learning,  and  after  a long  attendance,  was  difmiffed  at  the  in- 
ftance  of  Dr.  Owen.  This  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Owen,  in  a letter 
to  Secretary  Thurloe,  Oxford,  March  20, 16.52-3.  Thurloe’s  State 
Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  281 . “ One  thing,  fays  he,  I muft  needs  trouble 
you  with : there  are  in  Berkthire  fome  men  of  mean  quality  and 

condition, 
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And  growing  up,  became  the  fires 
Of  fcribes,  commiffioners,  and  triers; 
Whofe  bus’nefs  is,  by  cunning  flight, 

To  caft  a figure  for  men’s  light; 

11 55  To  find,  in  lines  of  beard  and  face. 

The  phyfiognomy  of  grace; 

condition,  rafh,  heady,  enemies  of  tithes,  who  are  the  commiflionerB 
foreje&ingof  minifters:  they  alone  fit  and  a6t,  and  are  at  this  time 
cafting  out,  on  very  flight  and  trivial  pretences,  very  worthy  men ; 
one  in  fpecial  they  intend  next  week  to  eje<5t,  whofe  name  is  Po- 
cock,  a man  of  as  unblameable  a converfation  as  any  that  I know 
living  ; of  repute  for  learning  throughout  the  world,  being  the 
Profeflor  of  Plebrew  and  Arabic  in  our  Univerfity:  fo  that  they 
exceedingly  exafperate  all  men,  and  provoke  them  to  the  height.” 
No  wonder  then  that  Dr.  Pocock,  in  his  Porta  Mofis,  p.  IQ,  ftyles 
them,  Genus  Hominum,  plane  aroirov  kou  aAoyoi ; fee  George  Fox’s 
Letter  to  the  Triers,  Journal,  p.  147* 

Dr.  South  fays,  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  543,  “ That  they  were  moft 
properly  called  Cromwell’s  Inquifition;  and  that  they  would  pre- 
tend to  know  mens  hearts,  and  inward  bent  of  their  fpirits,  (as 
their  word  was,)  by  their  very  looks:  but  the  truth  is,  as  the  chief 
pretence  of  thofe  triers  was  to  enquire  into  mens  gifts,  fo,  if  they 
found  them  to  be  well-gifted  in  the  hand,  they  never  looked  any 
further;  for  a full  and  free  hand  was  with  them  an  abundant  de- 
monftration  of  a gracious  heart,  a word  in  great  requeft  in  thofe 
times.” 

v.  1 155.  To  find,  in  lines  of  beard  and faced]  The  following  ob- 
fervation  of  Dr.  Echard,  fee  Anfwer  to  the  Obfervations  on  the 
Grounds,  Ida.  p.  22,  is  a juft  fatire  upon  the  Precifians  of  thofe 
times.  “ Then  it  was  (fays  he)  that  they  would  fcarce  let  a round- 
faced  man  go  to  heaven.  If  he  had  but  a little  blood  in  his  cheeks 
his  condition  was  accounted  very  dangerous  ; and  it  was  almofi: 
an  infallible  fign  of  reprobation  : and  I will  aflure  you,  a very  ho- 
neft  man  of  a fanguine  complexion,  if  he  chanced  to  come  nigh  an 
officious  zealot’s  houfe,  might  be  fet  in  the  flocks,  only  for  looking 
frefti  in  a frofty  morning.” 

And  Mr.  Walker  obl'erves  of  them,  Hiftory  of  Independency, 
part  ii.  p.  75,  “ That  in  thofe  days  there  was  a clofe  inquifition  of 
godly  cut-throats,  which  ufed  fo  much  foul  play  as  to  accufe  men 
upon  the  chara<5ter  of  their  cloaths  and  perfons.” 

v.  1156.  The  phyfiognomy  of  grace.]  Thefe  triers  pretended  to 
great  IkUl  in  this  refpeft ; and  if  they  difliked  the  beard  or  face  of 

a man. 
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And  by  the  found  and  twang  of  nofe. 
If  all  be  found  within,  difclofe; 

Free  from  a crack  or  flaw  of  finning, 
1 160  As  men  try  pipkins  by  the  ringing; 
By  black  caps,  underlaid  with  white. 
Give  certain  guefs  at  inward  light; 
Which  fergeants  £t  the  gofpel  wear, 
To  make  the  fpiritual  calling  clear. 
1165  The  handkerchief  about  the  neck 
(Canonical  cravat  of  Smec, 


2 man,  they  would  for  that  reafon  alone  refute  to  admit  him,  when 
prefen  ted  to  a living,  unlefs  he  had  fome  powerful  friend  to  Rap- 
port him.  “ The  queftions  that  thefe  men  put  to  the  perfons  to 
be  examined  were  not  abilities  and  learning,  but  grace  in  their 
hearts,  and  that  with  fo  bold  and  faucy  an  inquifition,  that  fome 
mens  fpirits  trembled  at  the  interrogatories ; they  phrafing  it  fo  as 
if  (as  was  faid  at  the  council  of  Trent)  they  had  the  Holy  Ghoft 
in  a cloakbag.”  Heath’s  Chronicle,  p.359 

Their  queftions  generally  were  thefe  (or  fuch  like),  “ When 
were  you  converted  ? Where  did  you  begin  to  feel  the  motions  of 
the  Spirit?  In  what  year?  In  what  month  ? In  what  day?  About 
what  hour  of  the  day  had  you  the  fecret  call,  or  motion  of  the 
Spirit,  to  undertake  and  labour  in  the  miniftry  ? What  work  of 
grace  has  God  wrought  upon  your  foul  ? and  a great  many  other 
queftions  about  regeneration,  predeftination,  and  the  like.  See 
Mr.  Sadler’s  Inquifitio  Auglicana;  Impartial  Examination  of  Mr. 
Neale’s  4th  volume  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Puritans  ; Dr.  Walker’s 
Sufferings  of  the  Epifcopal  Clergy,  part  i.  p.  ] 71 . They  would  try, 
as  is  obferved  by  our  Poet,  whether  they  had  a true  whining  voice, 
and  could  fpeak  dexteroufty  through  the  nofe.  See  the  remark- 
able examination  of  an  univerfity  gentleman,  Spe&ator,  No.  494. 
Dr.  Gwither,  in  his  Difcourfe  of  Phyfiognomy,  fee  Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions,  vol  xviii.  No.  2tO,  p 119,120,  endeavours  to  ac- 
count for  the  expecting  face  of  the  Quakers,  waiting  the  pretended 
fpirit,  and  the  melancholy  face  of  the  fe&aries. 

v.  Il6l.  By  blackcaps , underlaid  ivit/i  ew/iite.~\  George  Fox,  the 
Quaker,  .obferves.  Journal,  p.  254,  “•  That  the  priefts  in  thofe 
times  had  on  their  heads  two  ^aps,  a black  one  and  a white  onej” 
and  Mr.Petyt,  lpsaking  of  their  preachers,  Vifions  of  the  Refor- 
mation, 
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From  whom  the  inftitution  came, 

When  church  and  ftate  they  fet  on  flame. 
And  worn  by  them  as  badges  then 
1170  Of  fpiritual  warfaring  men) 

Judge  rightly  if  regeneration 
Be  of  the  neweft  cat  in  fafhion: 

Sure  *tis  an  orthodox  opinion, 

That  grace  is  founded  in  dominion. 

1175  Great  piety  confifts  in  pride; 

To  rule  is  to  be  fandtify’d: 

mation,  p.  84,  fays,  “ The  white  border  upon  his  black  cap  made 
him  look  like  a black  jack  tipped  with  lilver.” 

<(  Now  what  a whet -done  was  it  to  devotion. 

To  lee  the  pace,  the  looks,  and  ev’ry  motion 
O’  th’  Sunday  Levite,  when  up  Hairs  he  march’d? 

And  firft,  behold  his  little  band  Hiff  Parch’d, 

Two  caps  he  had,  and  turns  up  that  within, 

You’d  think  he  were  a black  pot  tipp’d  with  tin  ” 

A Satyr  againlt  Hypocrites,  p.  6. 

Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin  was  called  Thomas  with  the  nine  caps . 
t(  Pro  Praelide,  cui  quemquam  parem  Dr.  Oliver . 

Vix  astas  noftra  dedit. 

En  vobisStultumCapularem.  Dr.Goodwinyvulg.diSt.^mtc2L^, 
Ad  clavum  jam  qui  fedet.” 

Vid.  Rultic.  Academiae  Oxonienfis  nuper  Reformatae  Defcrip.  in 
Vi’fitatione  Fanatica,  A D.  1048,  Londini,  impends  J.  Redmayne. 
p.  15. 

v.  1103.  Which  fergeants  at  the  gofpel  wear.]  Alluding  to  the 
coif  worn  by  fergeants  at  law.  Serjeant , ferviens  ad  legem.— 
**  Serjanti  ftantes  promifeue  extra  (qu.)  repagula  curiae,  quae  Bar- 
ros  vocant:  abfque  pilei  honore,  fed  tenui  calyptra,  quo  coifa  di- 
citur,  induti,  caufas  agunt  et  promovent.”  Spelmanni  Gloffar. 
p.  512. 

v.  1 1 66.  Canonical  cravat , &c.]  * Smeftymnus  was  a club  of  five 
parliamentary  holders-forth,  the  chara6ters  of  whofe  names  and 
talents  were  by  themfelves  expreffed  in  that  fenfelefs  and  infigni- 
ficantword:  they  wore  handkerchiefs  about  their  necks  for  a 
note  of  diftin&ion  (as  the  officers  of  the  Parliament-army  then 
did),  which  afterwards  degenerated  into  carnal  cravats.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  long  Parliament,  in  the  year  1041,  thefe  five 
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To  domineer,  and  to  controul. 

Both  o’er  the  body  and  the  foul, 

Is  the  moft  perfect  difcipline 
1 1 80  Of  church-rule,  and  by  right  divine. 

Bell  and  the  Dragon’s  chaplains  were 
More  moderate  than  thefe  by  far: 

For  they  (poor  knaves)  were  glad  to  cheat. 
To  get  their  wives  and  children  meat; 
1185  But  thefe  will  not  be  fobb’d  off  fo, 

They  muft  have  wealth  and  power  too; 
Or  elfe  with  blood  and  defolation 
They’ll  tear  it  out  o’  th’  heart  o’  th’  nation. 

Sure  thefe  themfelves  from  primitive 
1190  And  Heathen  priefthood  do  derive, 

wrote  a book  againft  Epifcopacy  and  the  Common  Prayer,  to 
which  they  all  fubferibed  their  names,  being  Stephen  Marfhall, 
Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Newcomen,  William 
Spurftow,  and  from  thence  they  and  their  followers  were  called 
Smedtymnuans . They  are  remarkable  for  another  pious  book, 
which  they  wrote  fome  time  after  that,  entitled.  The  King’s  Ca- 
binet unlocked,  wherein  all  the  chafte  and  endearing  expreflions 
in  the  letters  that  pafled  betwixt  his  Majefty  King  Charles  I.  and 
his  royal  confort  are,  by  thefe  painful  labourers  in  the  devil’s 
vineyard,  turned  into  burlefque  and  ridicule.  Their  books  were 
anlwered  with  as  much  calmnefs  and  gentlenefs  of  expreflion, 
and  as  much  learning  and  honefty,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Symonds, 
then  a deprived  clergyman,  as  theirs  were  fluffed  with  malice, 
fpleen,  and  rafcally  invedives. 

v.  1 1 83.  For  they  {poor  knaves)  were  glad  to  cheat , &c.]  See  Hiftory 
of  the  Deftrudion  of  Bell  and  the  Dragon,  v.  15.  “ The  great 
gorbellied  idol  called  the  Aflembly  of  Divines  (fays  Overton,  in 
his  Arraignment  of  Perfecution,  p.  35)  is  not  afliamed,  in  this 
time  of  Rate  neceflity,  to  guzzle  down  and  devour  daily  more  at 
an  ordinary  meal  than  would  make  a feaft  for  Bell  and  the  Dra- 
gon j for  befides  their  fat  benefices  forfooth,  they  muft  have  their 
four  (hillings  a day  for  fitting  in  conftollidation.” 

v.  1191.  IFhen  butchers  were  the  only  clerks  '. ] The  priefts  killed 
the  beafts  for  facrifice.  See  Dr.  Kennet’s  Roman  Antiquities. 

v.  1198. 
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When  butchers  were  the  only  clerks. 
Elders,  and  prelbyters  of  kirks, 

Whofe  directory  was  to  kill. 

And  fome  believe  it  is  fo  dill. 

1195  The  only  difference  is,  that  then 

They  flaughter’d  only  beads,  now  men. 
For  then  to  facrifice  a bullock, 

Or,  now  and  then,  a child,  to  Moloch, 
They  count  a vile  abomination, 

1 200  But  not  to  daughter  a whole  nation. 
Prefbytery  does  but  tranflate 
The  Papacy  to  a free  date; 

A common-wealth  of  Popery, 

Where  every  village  is  a fee 

V.  1 198.  Or,  now  and  then,  a child,  to  Moloch. ] See  Jerem.  xxxii. 
35  5 Scot’s  Difcovery  of  Witchcraft,  b.  xi.  p.  I9O;  Notes  upon  the 
fecond  part  of  Cowley’s  Davideis,  vol.  i.  p.  303 ; Spe6L  No.  309. 

V.  1203,  1204.  A common  wealth  of  Popery, — Where  exlry  ‘vil- 
lage is  a fee. ] The  refemblance  of  the  Papift  and  Prelbyterian, 
under  the  names  of  Peter  and  Jack , is  fet  forth  by  the  author  of 
A Tale  of  a Tub,  p.  20 7,  3d  edit.  u It  was  (fays  he)  among  the 
great  misfortunes  of  Jack,  to  bear  a huge  perfonal  refemblance 
with  his  brother  Peter  j their  humour  and  difpofition  was  not 
only  the  fame,  but  there  was  a clofe  analogy  in  their  lhapes,  their 
fize,  and  their  mien  5 infomuch,  as  nothing  was  more  frequent 
than  for  a bailiff  to  feize  Jack  by  the  fhoulder,  and  cry,  “ Mr. 
Peter,  you  are  the  King’s  prifoner;”  or  at  other  times,  for  one  of 
Peter’s  neareft  friends  to  accoft  Jack,  with  open  arms,  “ Dear 
Peter,  I am  glad  to  fee  thee.  Pray  fend  me  one  of  your  belt  me- 
dicines for  the  worms.” 

“ Thofe  men,  (the  Prefbyterians,  fays  Lilly,  Life,  p.  84)  to  be 
ferious,  would  preach  well,  but  they  were  more  lordly  than  bifhops, 
and  ufually  in  their  parishes  more  tyrannical  than  the  Great  Turk.” 

“ To  fubject  ourfelves  to  an  affembly,  (fays  Overton,  Arraign- 
ment of  Perfecution,  p.  36)  raze  out  Epifcopacy,  fet  up  Prelby- 
terian  Prelacy,  what  more  prelatical  than  fuch  prefumption  ? — > 
You  have  fo  played  the  Jefuits,  that,  it  feems,  we  have  only  put 
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As  well  as  Rome,  and  muft  maintain 
A tithe-pig  metropolitan; 

Where  every  Prefbyter  and  Deacon 
Commands  the  keys  for  cheefe  and  bacon. 


down  the  men,  not  the  fundtiorr,  caught  the  lhadow,  and  let  go 
the  fubftance.” 

“ For  whereas  but  a few  of  them  did  flourilh. 

Now  here’s  a bifhop  over  every  parifh : 

Thofe  bifhops  did  by  proxy  exercife, 

Thefe  by  their  elders  rule,  and  their  own  eyes.” 

A long-winded  Lay-ledture,  printed  1647,  p.  6. 

“ The  pox,  the  plague,  and  each  difeafe 
Are  cur’d,  though  they  invade  us  5 
But  never  look  for  health  nor  peace. 

If  once  Prefbytery  jade  us. 

When  every  prieft  becomes  a Pope, 

When  tinkers  and  fow-gelders 
May,  if  they  can  but  ’fcape  the  rope, 

Be  princes  and  lay-elders.” 

Sir  John  Birkenhead  revived,  p.  20. 

" Nay  all  your  Preachers,  women,  boys,  and  men, 

From  Matter  Calamy,  to  Mrs.Ven, 

Are  perfedt  Popes,  in  their  own  parifli  grown  $ 

For,  to  undo  the  ftory  of  Pope  Joan, 

Your  women  preach  too,  and  are  like  to  be 
The  Whore  of  Babylon  as  much  as  (he.” 

The  Puritan  and  Papitt,  by  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley,  2d  edit.  p.5. 
See  Lord  Broghill’s  Letter  to  Thurloe,  concerning  the  Scotch 
Clergy,  Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  41. 

v.  1208.  Commands  the  keys  for  cheefe  a7id  bacon  It  is  well 
known  what  influence  diflfenting  teachers  of  all  fedts  and  denomi- 
nations have  had  over  the  purfes  of  the  female  part  of  their  flocks  $ 
though  few  of  them  have  been  matters  of  Daniel  Burgefs’s  addrefs, 
who,  dining  or  flapping  with  a gentlewoman  of  his  congregation, 
and  a large  uncut  Chelhire  cheefe  being  brought  upon  the  table, 
afked  her  where  he  (hould  cut  it  ? lhe  replied,  Where  you  pleafe, 
Mr.  Burgefs.  Upon  which  he  gave  it  to  a fervant  in  waiting,  bid 
him  carry  it  to  his  houfe,  and  he  would  cut  it  at  home. 

Mr.  Selden  makes  this  obfervation,  in  his  ftory  of  the  keeper  of 
the  Clink  (prifon),  Table  Talk,  p.  106.  “ He  had  'fays  he)  priefts 
of  feveral  forts  fent  unto  him.  As  they  came  in,  he  alked  them 
who  they  were.  Who  are  you  ? (fays  he  to  the  ftrft).  1 am  a priejl 
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And  every  hamlet  ’s  governed 
1310  By’s  Holinefs,  the  church’s  head. 

More  haughty  and  fevere  in ’s  place 
Than  Gregory  or  Boniface. 

of  the  church  of  Rome.  Yoa  are  welcome,  (fays  the  keeper)  there 
are  thofe  who  will  take  care  of  you.  And  who  are  you?  Afilenced 
mimjler.  You  are  welcome  too,  I ihail  fare  the  better  for  you.  And 
who  are  you  ? A mimjler  of  the  church  of  England.  Oh  ! God  blefs 
me  (quoth  the  keeper),  I lliall  get  nothing  by  you,  I am  lure!  you 
may  lie,  and  ftarve,  and  rot,  before  any  body  will  look  after  you.’* 
V.  1211,  1212  More  haughty  a?ul  fevere  in's  place — Than  Gre 

gory J Gregory  VII.  (before  called  Hildebrand)  was  a 

Tufcan  by  nation,  and  the  fon  of  a fmith.  Whilit  he  was  but  a lad 
in  his  father’s  lhop,  and  ignorant  of  letters,  he  by  mere  accident 
framed  thefe  words  out  of  little  bits  of  wood:  “ His  dominion 
fhall  be  from  one  fea  to  the  other.”  This  is  told  of  him  by  Brie- 
tius,  ad ann.  10/3,  as  a prognoftic  of  his  future  greatnefs.  In  the 
year  1073,  on  the  30th  of  June,  he  was  confecrated  Pope. — He  was 
a man  of  a fierce  and  haughty  fpirit,  governed  by  nothing  but 
pride  and  ambition,  the  fury  and  fcourge  of  the  age  he  lived  in, 
and  the  mod  infolent  tyrant  of  the  Chritiian  world  5 that  could 
dream  of  nothing  elfe  but  the  promoting  baint  Peter’s  regale , by 
the  addition  of  feepters  and  diadems  and  in  this  regard  he  may 
be  faid  to  be  the  firlt  Roman  Pontiff  that  ever  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  rights  of  princes.  See  Mr.  Laurence  Howel’s  Hiftory  of 
the  Pontificate,  2d  edit.  p.  229,  230.  Hilt.  Hildebrand,  per  Ben- 
nonem  Cardinalem,  folio,  Franc.  1581. 

Ibid.  or  Boniface.']  Boniface  VIII.  was  elected  Pope  anno 

1294.  His  haughty  behaviour  to  crowned  heads  was  infupportable: 
for  he  was  not  content  with  the  fupremacy  in  fpirituals,  but  claimed 
the  right  of  difpofing  of  temporal  kingdoms.  This  is  plain  from 
the  claim  he  laid  to  Scotland,  as  appears  from  his  letter  fent  to 
our  King  Edward  I.  He  fent  it  to  Robert  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, obliging  him,  upon  pain  of  fufpenfion  ab  officio  et  beneficio , 
to  deliver  it  to  the  King. — He  demanded  feudal  obedience  from 
Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  which  he  difdaining  to  comply 
with,  returned  this  contumelious  anfwer  to  his  infolent  demand  : 
Sciat  tua  maxima  fatuitas , &c.  a reply  not  a little  grating  to  his 
Holinefs.  He  was  the  firlt  that  inftituted  the  facred  year  at  Rome 
called  the  Jubilee. — Nothing  {hewed  his  infatiable  thirft  of  power 
more  than  that  one  claufe  of  his  decretal, “ De  Majoratu  et  Obedi- 
entia;  porro  fubeffe  humano  pontifici  omnes  creaturas  humanas 
declaramus,  dicimus,  definimus,  et  pronunciamus  omnino  effe  de 
neceffuate  falutis.”  Extrav.  Commun.  lib.  i.  tit.  viii.  cap.  i.  mak- 
ing the  obedience  of  all  creatures  living  to  the  fee  of  Rome  an  ar- 
ticle 
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Such  church  muft  (furely)  be  a monfter 
With  many  heads;  for  if  we  confter 
1215  What  in  th’  Apocalyps  we  find, 

According  to  th'  Apoftle’s  mind, 

Tis  that  the  Whore  of  Babylon 
With  many  heads  did  ride  upon; 

Which  heads  denote  the  finful  tribe 
1220  Of  deacon,  prieft,  lay-elder,  feribe. 

Lay-elder,  Simeon  to  Levi, 

Whofe  little  finger  is  as  heavy 
As  loins  of  patriarchs,  prince-prelate. 

And  bilhop-fecular.  This  zealot 
1225  Is  of  a mongrel,  diverfe  kind. 

Cleric  before,  and ‘lay  behind; 

A lawlefs  linfy-woolfy  brother. 

Half  of  one  order,  half  another ; 

A creature  of  amphibious  nature, 

1230  On  land  a beaft,  a fifh  in  water; 

tide  of  falvation.  Certainly  there  never  was  a greater  complica- 
tion of  ambition,  craft,  treachery,  and  tyranny  in  any  one  man, 
than  in  this  Pope;  whofe  infamous  life  juftly  drew  this  proverbial 
faying  upon  him  in  after  times:  “ That  he  crept  into  the  Papacy 
like  a fox,  ruled  like  a lion,  and  died  like  a dog.”  Vid.  Tho.  Wal- 
tingham.  Hilt.  Angliae;  Camdeni  Anglica,  Normanica,  &c.  1603, 
p.  62.  See  more,  Howel’s  Hiftory  of  the  Pontificate,  p.  428,  &c. 

V.  1217.  'Tis  that  the  JVhore  of  Babylon .]  See  Rev.  xvii.  7>  8. 

V.  1 227.  A lawlefs  linfy-woolfy  brother .]  Andrew  Crawford,  a 
Scotch  preacher,  (fays  Sir  R.  L’Eftrange,  Key  to  Hudibras,  fee 
Cleveland's  Hue  and  Cry  after  Sir  John  Prefby  ter.  Works,  p.  50) 
but  the  author  of  A Key,  explaining  fome  chara&ers  in  Hudibras, 
1706,  p.  12,  fays,  it  was  William  Dunning,  a Scotch  prefibyter, 
one  of  a turbulent  and  reftlefs  fpirit,  diligent  for  promoting  the 
caufe  of  the  kirk. 
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That  always  preys  on  grace  or  fin, 

A fheep  without,  a wolf  within. 

This  fierce  inquifitor  has  chief 
Dominion  over  men’s  belief 
1 335  And  manners;  can  pronounce  a faint 
Idolatrous,  or  ignorant, 

When  fupercilioufly  he  fifts 
Through  coarfeft  boulter  other’s  gifts: 

For  all  men  live  and  judge  amifs 
1340  Whofe  talents  jump  not  juft  with  his. 
He'll  lay  on  gilts  with  hands,  and  place 
On  dulleft  noddle  light  and  grace. 

The  manufacture  of  the  kirk. 

Thofe  paftors  are  but  th’  handy- work 
,1545  Of  his  mechanic  paws,  inftilling 
Divinity  in  them  by  feeling; 

From  whence  they  ftart  up  chofen  veffels, 
Made  by  contacft,  as  men  get  meazles. 


v.  1232.  A Jheep  without,  a wolf  within .]  Or  a wolf  in  (heep’s 
cloathing,  Matt  vii.  15  See  Abftemius’s  Fable  of  a Wolf  in  a 
Sheep’s  Skin,  with  Sir  Roger  L’Eftrange’s  refle&ion,  Fables,  part  i. 
fab.  328. 

v.  1242.  On  dullejl  noddleh]  Many  of  them  it  is  plain,  from  the 
hiftorv  of  thofe  times,  were  as  low  in  learning  as  the  perfon  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Henry  Stephens,  fee  Prep  Treatife  to  Herodotus, 
p.238,  who,  applying  to  a Popifh  bilhop  for  orders,  and  being 
alked  this  queftion,  to  try  his  learning  and  fufHcieney,  Who  was 
father  to  the  four  Tons  of  Aymond  ? (Aymon,  qu.)  and  knowing 
not  what  to  anfwer,  was  refufed  as  infufficient,  who  returning 
home  to  his  father,  and  (hewing  the  reafou  why  he  was  not  or- 
dained, his  father  told  him  he  was  a very  afs,  that  could  not  tell 
who  was  father  to  the  four  fons  of  Aymond.  “ S^e,  I pray  thee, 
(quoth  he)  yonder  is  Great  John  the  fmith,  who  has  four  fonsj 
if  a man  lhould  afk  thee,  Who  was  thHr  father  ? wotildlt  thou 
not  fay,  that  it  was  Great  John  the  fmith?  Yes  (quoth  he.,  now 

Vol.  I.  T I underltand 
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So  Cardinals,  they  fay,  do  grope 
1250  At  th’  other  end  the  new  made  Pope. 

Hold,  hold,  quoth  Hudibras,  Soft  fire. 
They  fay,  does  make  fweet  malt.  Good 


For  hafte  (the  proverb  fays)  makes  wafte. 

1 255  The  quirks  and  cavils  thou  doft  make 
Are  falfe,  and  built  upon  miftake: 

And  I fhall  bring  you  with  your  pack 
Of  fallacies,  t’  E lenchi  back ; 

And  put  your  arguments  in  mood 

I underftand  it.  Thereupon  he  went  again,  and  being  afked  2 
fecond  time,  Who  was  father  to  the  four  fons  of  Aymond  ? He 
anfwered.  It  was  Great  John  the  fmith.”  Durandus’s  refledtion 
upon  the  clergy  of  his  time  might  have  been  juftly  enough  ap- 
plied to  thefe  : “ Aurei  et  argentei  fadti  funt  calices,  lignei  vero 
facerdotes.”  Browne’s  Append,  ad  Fafcicul.  Rer.  expetendar.  et 
fugiendar.  cap.  vi.  p.  J40.  By  the  author  of  a tradt,  entitled. 
The  Reformado  precifely  charactered,  p.  13.  Pub.  Libr.  Cambr. 
19.9.7*  their  clergy  are  bantered  upon  this  head:  “ He  muft 
abominate  the  Greek  Fathers,  Chryfoftom,  Bafil,  and  all  the  bundle 
of  fuch  unwholiome  herbs;  alfo  the  Latins,  whom  the  pot-bel- 
lied gray-heads  of  the  town  call  St.  Ambrofe,  St.  Auguftine,  &c.: 
the  intricate  fchoolmen,  as  Aquinas,  and  our  devililh  learned 
countryman, Alexander  Halenfis,  lball  not  come  within  the  fphere 
of  his  torrid  brain,  left  his  p/a  mater  be  confounded  with  their 
fubtle  diftindtions ; but,  by  a fpeeial  difpenfation,  he  may  (for 
name’s  fake)  caft  an  eye  lometimes  upon  Scotus,  and,  when  he 
hath  married  a lifter,  upon  Cornelius  a Lapide.” 

v.  1249,  1250.  So  Cardinals,  they  fay , do  grope — At  th'  other  end 
the  new-made  Pope. ] * This  relates  to  the  ftory  of  Pope  Joan,  who 
was  called  John  VIII.  Platina  faith  the  was  of  Englifti  extradlion, 
but  born  at  Mentz;  who,  having  difguifed  herfelf  like  a man,  tra- 
velled with  her  paramour  to  Athens,  where  file  made  fuch  pro- 
grefs  in  learning,  that,  coming  to  Rome,  the  met  with  few  that 
could  equal  her:  fo  that,  on  the  death  of  Pope  Leo  IV.  Ihe  was 
chofen  to  fucceed  him ; but  being  got  with  child  by  one  of  her 
domeftics,  her  travail  came  upon  her  between  the  Coloflian  theatre 
and  St.  Clement’s,  as  ftie  was  going  to  the  Lateran  church,  and  fhe 
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1560  And  figure  to  be  underftood. 

I’ll  force  you  by  right  ratiocination 
To  leave  your  vitilitigation. 

And  make  you  keep  to  the  queftion  clofe. 
And  argue  dialeffiicws . 

1265  The  queftion  then,  to  ftate  it  firft, 

Is,  which  is  better  or  which  worft. 

Synods  or  Bears.  Bears  I avow 
To  be  the  worft,  and  Synods  thou. 

But  to  make  good  th’  aflertion, 

1270  Thou  fay’ft  th’  are  really  all  one. 

died  upon  the  place,  having  fat  two  years,  one  month,  and  four 
days,  and  was  buried  there  without  any  pomp.  He  owns,  that, 
for  the  lhame  of  this,  the  Popes  decline  going  through  this  ftreet 
to  the  Lateran;  and  that  to  avoid  the  like  error,  when  any  Pope 
is  placed  in  the  porphyry  chair,  his  genitals  are  felt  by  the  youngeft 
deacon,  through  a hole  made  for  that  purpofe ; but  he  fuppofes 
the  reafon  of  that  to  be,  to  put  him  in  mind  that  he  is  a man,  and 
obnoxious  to  the  neceffities  of  nature;  whence  he  will  have  that 
feat  to  be  called,  fedes  Jiercoraria.  This  cuftora  is  bantered  by 
Johannes  Pannonius,  in  an  epigram  turned  into  French,  by  Henry 
Stephens,  fee  Prep.  Treat,  to  his  Apology  for  Herodotus,  p.  337, 
and  tranllated  into  Englifh.  The  curious  reader  may  fee  a draught 
of  the  chair  in  which  the  new  Pope  fits  to  undergo  this  fcrutiny, 
in  the  2d  vol.  of  Miffon’s  Travels,  p.  82. 

v.  1253.  Feftina  lente,  Not  too  faft , &c.]  Vid.  Erafmi.  Adag. 
chil.  ii.  cent.  ii.  prov.  1. 

v.  1262.  To  leave  your  •vitilitigation.']  * Vitilitigation  is  a word 
the  Knight  was  palfionately  in  love  with,  and  never  failed  to  ufe 
it  on  all  poflfible  occafions;  and  therefore  to  omit  it  when  it  fell 
in  the  way,  had  argued  too  great  a negleft  of  his  learning  and  parts, 
though  it  means  no  more  than  a perverfe  humour  of  wrangling. 
The  author  of  a tra6t,  entitled.  The  fimple  Cobbler  of  Agawam  in 
America,  &c.  p.  15,  fpeaking  of  the  fe&aries  of  thofe  times,  fays, 
“ It  is  a moft  toilfome  talk  to  run  the  wild  goofe  chace  after  a 
well-breathed  opinioniftj  they  delight  in  vitilitigation,”  &c. 

v.  1264.  And  argue  diale&icws.]  That  is,  according  to  the  rules 
of  logic. 

T 2 v.  1307, 
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If  fo,  not  worfe;  for  if  th’  are  idem. 
Why  then  tantundem  dal  tantidem\ 

For  if  they  are  the  fame,  by  courfe. 
Neither  is  better,  neither  worfe: 

1 275  But  I deny  they  are  the  fame, 

More  than  a maggot  and  1 am. 

That  both  are  anmalia , 

I grant,  but  not  rationalia  : 

For  though  they  do  agree  in  kind, 
1280  Specific  difference  we  find, 

And  can  no  more  make  Bears  of  thefe 
Than  prove  my  horfe  is  Socrates. 

That  Synods  are  bear-gardens  too, 


Thou  doft  affirm;  but  I fay.  No: 

1285  And  thus  I prove  it,  in  a word, 

Whats’ever  aflembly’s  not  impower’d 
To  cenfure,  curfe,  abfolve,  and  ordain, 
Can  be  no  Synod:  But  bear-garden 
Has  no  fuch  power,  ergo  ’tis  none; 

1290  And  fo  thy  fophiftry’s  o’erthrown. 

But  yet  we  are  befide  the  queftion, 
Which  thou  didft  raife  the  firfl:  conteft  on; 
For  that  was,  Whether  Bears  are  better 


V.  1307,  1308.  Whelp'd  •without  form , until  the  dam — Has  lick'd 
it  into  Jhape  and  frame. 


“ Nec  furtera  vulgo 

Tam  multa  informes  urfi  ftragemque  dederunt.” 

Virgil.  Georgic.  iii.  240,  isc. 

“Hi 
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Than  Synod-men  ? I fay,  Negatur. 
1295  That  Bears  are  beafts,  and  Synods  men, 
Is  held  by  all : They’re  better  then ; 

For  Bears  and  Dogs  on  four  legs  go. 

As  beafts;  but  Synod-men  on  two. 

’Tis  true,  they  all  have  teeth  and  nails; 
1300  But  prove  that  Synod-men  have  tails. 

Or  that  a rugged,  fhaggy  fur 
Grows  o’er  the  hide  of  Prelbyter, 

Or  that  his  fnout  and  fpacious  ears 
Do  hold  proportion  with  a Bear’s. 

1305  A Bear’s  a favage  beaft,  of  all 
Moft  ugly  and  unnatural. 

Whelp’d  without  form,  until  the  dam 
Has  lick’d  it  into  fhape  and  frame; 

But  all  thy  light  can  ne’er  evitft, 

1310  That  ever  Synod-man  was  lick’d, 

Or  brought  to  any  other  fafhion 
Than  his  own  will  and  inclination. 

But  thou  doft  further  yet  in  this 
Oppugn  thyfelf  and  fenfe,  that  is, 

1313  Thou  would’ft  have  Prefbyters  to  go 

For  Bears  and  Dogs,  and  Bearwards  too: 


“ Hi  funt  Candida,  informifque  caro,  paulo  muribus  major,  fine 
oculis,  fine  pilo,  ungues  tantum  prominent  j hanc  lambendo  pau- 
latim  figurant.”  Plinii  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  viii.  c.  SQ.  See  this  opinion 
confuted  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Vulgar  Errors,  b.  iii.  ch,  vi. 

“ So  watchful  Bruin  forms,  with  pjaftic  care, 

Each  glowing  lump,  and  brings  if  to  a bear.” 

Dunciad,  booki  90,  100. 

T 3 v.  1317, 
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A ftrange  chimaera  of  beafts  and  men. 
Made  up  of  pieces  hetcrogene; 

Such  as  in  nature  never  met 
1320  In  eodem  fuhjeffio  yet. 

Thy  other  arguments  are  all 
Suppofures,  hypothetical, 

That  do  but  beg,  and  we  may  chufe 
Either  to  grant  them,  or  refufe. 

1325  Much  thou  haft  faid,  which  I know  when 
And  where  thou  ftol’ft  from  other  men, 
(Whereby  ’tis  plain  thy  light  and  gifts 


V.  1317,  1318.  A ft  range  chi  niter  a of  heajis  and  men,— -Made  up 
of  pieces  heterogene. ] Alluding  to  the  fable  of  Chimaera,  defcribed 
by  Ovid,  Metam.  lib.  ix.  1.  646,  &c. 

“ Quoque  Chimera  jugo  mediis  in  partibus  ignem, 

Pedus  et  ora  leae,  caudam  ferpentis  habebat.” 

“ And  where  Chimaera  raves — 

On  craggy  rocks,  with  lion’s  face  and  mane, 

A goat’s  rough  body,  and  a ferpent’s  train.”  Sandys. 

(t  The  Chimaera  defcribed  to  be  fuch,  (fays  Mr.  Sandys,  Notes, 
edit.  J 640,  p 182,)  becaufe  the  Carian  mountain  flamed  at  the 
top,  the  upper  part  frequented  by  lions,  the  middle  by  goats,  and 
the  bottom  by  ferpents.  Bellerophon,  by  making  it  habitable, 
was  faid  to  have  flain  the  Chimaera.  Others  interpret  the  Chi- 
maera for  a great  pirate  of  Lycia,  whole  fhip  had  in  her  prow 
the  figure  of  a lion,  in  the  midft  of  it  a goat,  and  in  the  poop  of  it 
a ferpent,  whom  Bellerophon  took  with  a galley  of  fuch  lwiftnefs 
(by  reafon  of  the  new-invented  fails),  that  it  was  called  Pegafus, 
or  the  flying  horfe,  the  ground  of  the  fable.”  See  Notes  upon 
Creech’s  Lucretius,  p.  151,  538, 541. 

v.  1329*  And  is  the  fame  that  Ranter  faid.  ] The  Ranters  were  a 
vile  fed  that  fprung  up  in  thofe  times.  Alexander  Rofs,  View  of 
all  Religions,  &c.  bth  edit.  p.  2 73,  &c.  obferves,  that  they  held, 
“ That  God,  devil,  angels,  heaven,  hell,  &c.  were  fidions  and 
fables:  that  Mofes,  John  Baptift,  and  Chrift,  were  impoftorsj 
and  what  Chrift  and  the  Apoftles  acquainted  the  world  with,  as 
to  matter  of  religion,  periihed  with  them : that  preaching  and 
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Are  all  but  plagiary  iliifts): 

And  is  the  fame  that  Ranter  faid, 

1330  Who,  arguing  with  me,  broke  my  head. 
And  tore  a handful  of  my  beard. 

The  felf-fame  cavils  then  I heard, 

When,  b’ing  in  hot  difpute  about 
This  controverfy,  we  fell  out; 
f335  And  what  thou  know’ft  I anfwer’d  then 
Will  ferve  to  anfwer  thee  again. 

Quoth  Ralpho,  Nothing  but  th’  abufe 
Of  human  learning  you  produce; 

praying  are  ufelefs,  and  that  preaching  is  but  public  lying : That 
there  is  an  end  of  all  miniftry,  and  adminiftrations,  and  that  peo- 
ple are  to  be  taught  immediately  from  God,”  &c.  See  more  id.  ib. 
and  George  Fox’s  Journal,  p.  2g  ; and  Examinat.  of  Mr.  Neal’s 
4th  vok  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Puritans,  p.  5y,  6O3  William  Lilly’s 
Life,  1715,  p.  68. 

V.  1337,  1338.  Nothing  hut  tli  ahufe — Of  human  learning , 

&rc  ] The  Independents  and  Anabaptifts  of  thofe  times  exclaimed 
much  againft  human  learning:  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Mr. 
D — , Mailer  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  preached  a fermon  in 
St.  Mary’s  church  againft  it ; for  which  he  was  notably  girded  by 
Mr.  Jofeph  Sedgwick,  Fellow  of  Chrilt’s  College,  in  a tra£t  entitled. 
Learning’s  Neceftity  to  an  able  Minifter  of  theGofpel;  publifhed 
1653.  To  fuch  we  may  apply  the  pun  made  by  Mr.  Knight, 
Aftize  Sermon,  at  Northampton,  March  30,  1682,  p.  5.  “ That 
fuch  men  lhew  you  heads,  like  thofe  upon  clipped  money,  with- 
out letters.”  And  it  was  a pity  that  fuch  illiterate  creatures  had 
not  been  treated  in  the  way  that  the  truant  fcholar  was,  fee  Sir 
K.  Digby’s  Treatife  of  Bodies,  p.  428,  who  upon  a time,  when  he 
came  home  to  vilit  his  friends,  was  afked  by  his  father,  “ What 
was  Latin  for  bread,  anfwered,  bredibus,  and  for  beer,  beeribus, 
and  the  like  of  all  other  things  he  aiked  him,  only  adding  a ter- 
mination of  bus  to  the  plain  Englifh  word  of  every  one  of  them; 
which  his  father  perceiving,  and  (though  ignorant  of  Latin)  pre- 
fently  apprehending,  that  the  myfteries  his  fon  had  learned  de- 
ferved  not  the  expence  of  keeping  him  at  fchool,  bade  him  put 
off  immediately  his  hofibus  and  Jhoefibus , and  fall  to  his  old  trade  of 
treading  morteribus .”  See  a ftory  in  the  Tat.  No.  173.  Dr.  South, 
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Learning,  that  cobweb  of  the  brain, 

1340  Profane,  erroneous,  and  vain; 

A trade  of  knowledge  as  replete 
As  others  are  with  fraud  and  cheat; 

Sermons,  vol  iii.  p.  500,  makes  the  following  obfervation  upon 
that  reforming  age:  “ That  all  learning  wa-.  then  cried  down; 
fo  that  with  them  the  be#  preachers  were  fuch  as  could  not  read, 
and  the  belt  divines  fuch  as  could  not  write.  In  all  their  preach- 
ments they  fo  highly  pretended  to  the  Spirit  that  fome  of  them 
could  hardly  fpell  a letter:  for  to  be  blind  with  them  was  a pro- 
per qualification  of  a fpiritual  guide,  and  to  be  book-learned,  as 
they  calle  d it,  and  to  be  irreligious,  were  almoft  terms  conv<  rtible; 
fo  that  none  were  thought  fit  for  the  miniftry  but  tradefmen  and 
mechanics,  becaufe  none  elfe  were  allowed  to  have  the  Spirit ; and 
thofe  only  were  accounted  like  St.  Paul  who  could  work  with 
their  hands,  and  in  a literal  fenfe  drive  the  nail  home,  and  be 
able  to  make  a pulpit  before  they  preached  in  it. 

“ I atin  (lays  he,  Sfrmon.  entitled,  The  Chriftian  Pentecoft 
vol.  iii  p 544)  unto  them  was  a mortal  crime;  and  Greek,  in- 
flead  ot  bemg  owned  to  be  the  language  of  the  Holy  Ghoii  as  in 
the  New  Teliament  it  i>),  was  looked  upon  as  the  fin  again#  it; 
fo  that,  in  a word,  they  had  all  the  contufion  of  Babel  among# 
them,  without  the  diverfity  of  tongues.”  See  Sermons,  vol.  i 

p.  17a. 

et  What’s  Latin  but  the  language  of  the  beaft? 

Hebrew  and  Greek  is  not  enough  a fealt : 

Han’t  we  the  word  in  Englifh,  which  at  eafe 
We  can  convert  to  any  fenfe  we  pleafe? 

Let  them  urge  ihe  original,  if  we 

Say  ’twas  fir#  -writ  in  Engliih,  fo’t  #iall  be. 

For  we’ll  have  our  own  way,  be  t wrong  or  right. 

And  fay,  by  ftrength  of  faith,  the  crow  is  white.” 

A long  winded  Lay-Le6ture,  &c.  printed  1047,  p.  7* 

v.  1 330-  Learning,  that  cobweb  of  the  brain.']  Ralpho  was  as  great 
an  enemy  to  human  learning  as  Jack  Cade  and  his  fellow  rebels; 
fee  the  dialogue  between  Cade  and  the  Clerk  of  Chatham,  Shake- 
speare’s 2d  part  of  King  Henry  VI.  a<#  iv.  vol.iv.  p.  269,  2'0, 
Cade’s  words  to  Lord  Say  p.277,  before  he  ordered  bis  head  to 
be  cut  off:  “ I am  the  befom  that  mu#  fweep  the  court  clean  of 
fuch  filth  as  thou  art : thou  haft  moll  traiteroufly  corrupted  the 
youth  of  the  realm,  in  ere&ing  n grammar  fchool ; and  whereas 
before  our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  Score  and  the 
Tally;  thou  haft  caufed  printing  to  be  ufed ; and,  contrary  to  the 

King, 
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An  art  t’  incumber  gifts  and  wit. 

And  render  both  for  nothing  fit; 

J345  Makes  light  unaftive,  dull  and  troubled. 
Like  little  David  in  Saul’s  doublet; 


King,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  haft  built  a paper-mill.  It 
will  be  proved  to  thy  face,  that  thou  haft  men  about  thee  that 
ufually  ta*k  of  a noun  and  a verb,  and  fuch  abominable  words  as 
no  Chriftian  ear  can  endure  to  hear.”  Or  Euftace,  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher’s  Elder  Brother,  a6t  ii.  fc.  ii  ; or,  Rabbi  Bufyin  tbe 
Rocks,  who  accofts  the  juftiee,  in  the  fame  limbo,  who  talked 
Latin,  Ben  Jonfon’s  Bartholomew  Fair,  a6t  iv.  fc.  vi.  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  “ Buf.  Friend,  I will  leave  to  communicate  my 
fpirit  with  you,  if  I hear  any  more  of  thole  fuperftitious  reliques, 
thofe  lifts  of  Latin,  the  very  rags  of  Rome,  and  patches  of  Po- 

pery*” 

It  was  the  opinion  of  thofe  tinkers,  tailors,  &c.  that  governed 
Chelmsford  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  fee  Mercurius 
Rufticus,  No.  Ill,  p.  32,  “ That  learning  had  always  been  an 
enemy  to  the  golpel,  and  that  it  were  a happy  thing  if  there 
were  no  univerfities,  and  that  all  books  were  burnt  except  the 
bible.” 

“ I tell  yon  (fays  a writer  of  thofe  times),  wicked  books  do  as 
much  wound  us  as  the  fwords  of  our  adverfaries : for  this  man- 
ner of  learning  is  fuperfluous  and  coftly.  Many  tongues  and  lan- 
guages are  only  confution,  and  only  wit,  reafon,  underftanding, 
and  fcholarthip  are  the  main  means  that  oppofe  us,  and  hinder 
our  caufej  therefore  if  ever  we  have  the  fortune  to  get  the  upper 
hand,  we  will  down  with  all  law  and  learning,  and  have  no 
other  rule  but  the  carpenter’s,  nor  any  writing  or  reading  but 
the  Score  and  the  Tally.”  A Letter  to  London,  from  a Spy  at 
Oxford,  1643,  p.  1 1 . 

We’ll  down  with  all  the  verfities, 

Where  learning  is  profefs’d, 

Becaufe  they  pra6tife  and  maintain 
The  language  of  the  beaft: 

We’ll  d'ive  the  do&ors  out  of  doors. 

And  parts,  whate’er  they  be. 

We’ll  cry  all  parts  and  learning  down. 

And  heigh  then  up  go  we.” 

Collection  ot  Loyal  Songs,  reprinted  1731,  No.  7>  p.  15. 

v.  1346.  Like  little  David  in  Saul's  doublet .]  See  this  explained 
1 Sam.  xviii.  9. 
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A cheat  that  fcholars  put  upon 
Other  men’s  reafon  and  their  own; 

A fort  of  error  to  enfconce 
1350  Abfurdity  and  ignorance. 

That  renders  all  the  avenues 
To  truth  impervious  and  abftrufc. 

By  making  plain  things,  in  debate. 

By  art  perplex’d  and  intricate: 

1355  F°r  nothing  goes  for  fenfe,  or  light. 

That  will  not  with  old  rules  jump  right; 
As  if  rules  were  not  in  the  fchools 
Deriv’d  from  truth,  but  truth  from  rules. 
This  Pagan  Heathenifh  invention 
1360  Is  good  for  nothing  but  contention: 

For  as  in  fword-and-buckler  fight. 

All  blows  do  on  the  target  light; 


V.  1357,  1358.  As  if  rules  vcerc  not  in  the  fchools — Derived  from 
truthy  hut  truth  frojn  rules  ] This  obfervation  is  juft.  The  logicians 
have  run  into  ftrange  abfurdities  of  this  kind.  Peter  Ramus,  the 
beft  of  them,  in  his  logic,  rejedls  a very  juft  argument  of  Cicero’s 
as  fophiftical,  becanfe  it  did  not  jump  right  with  his  rules. 
(Mr.  W.) 

V.  1363,  1364.  So  iuhen  men  argue,  the  great  eft  part — O'  the  con- 
tejl  falls  on  terms  of  art.~\  Ben  Jon l'on  banters  this  piece  of  grimace, 
Explorata,  or  Difcoveries,  p.  gO.  “ What  a light  is  it  (fays  he)  to 
fee  writers  committed  together  by  the  eais  for  ceremonies,  fyl- 
lables,  points,  colons,  commas,  hyphens,  and  the  like ! fighting 
as  for  their  fires  and  their  altars,  and  angry  that  none  are  frighted 
with  their  noifes  and  loud  brayings  under  their  alfes  ikins.”  See 
Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  Religio  Medici,  4to  edit.  1672,  2d  part, 
p.  51 5 Obfervations  upon  it,  p.  109  j Guardian,  No.  3(5. 

v.  1 368.  Out-run  the  conjlable. ] See  Ray’s  Proverbs,  2d  edition, 
p.  326. 
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So  when  men  arg^e,  the  greateft  part 
O’  the  conteft  falls  on  terms  of  art, 

1 365  Until  the  fuftian  fluff  be  fpent, 

And  then  they  fall  to  th’  argument. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  F riend  Ralph, thou  haft 
Out-run  the  conftable  at  laft: 

For  thou  art  fallen  on  a new 
*370  Difpute,  as  fenfelefs  as  untrue, 

Rut  to  the  former  oppofite. 

And  contrary  as  black  to  white; 

Mere  difparata,  that  concerning 
Prefbytery,  this  human  learning; 

1375  Two  things  f’  averfe,  they  never  yet 
But  in  thy  rambling  fancy  met. 

But  I fhall  take  a fit  occafion 
T’  evince  thee  by  ratiocination, 

v.  1373.  Mere  difparata,  £5c.]  Difparata  are  things  feparate 
and  unlike,  from  the  Latin  word  difparo.  Dr.  Brett  fays,  That 
the  Englifh  Prefbyterians  of  thofe  times,  as  the  Knight  obferves, 
had  little  human  learning  amongft  them,  though  many  of  them 
made  pretences  to  it:  but  having  feen  their  boafted  arguments, 
and  all  their  do£trines  wherein  they  differed  from  the  church  ot 
England,  baffled  by  the  learned  divines  of  that  church,  they 
found  without  more  learning  they  fhould  not  maintain  the  ground 
they  had  left,  notwithftanding  their  toleration  ; therefore,  about 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  they  began  to  think  it  very  proper, 
inflead  of  Calvin’s  Inftitutions,  and  a Dutch  fyftem  or  two,  with 
Blondel,  Daille,  and  Salmafius,  to  help  them  to  arguments 
againft  Epifcopacy,  to  read  and  Rudy  more  polite  books.  It  is 
certain,  that  the  dilfenting  minifters  have,  fince  that  time,  both 
preached  and  wrote  more  politely  than  they  did  in  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  II.  in  w'hofe  reign  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
England  wrote  and  publifhed  moll  learned  and  excellent  dif- 
courfes,  luch  as  have  been  exceeded  by  none  that  have  appeared 
lince.  And  it  is  likely  enough  the  diffenting  minifters  have 
ltudied  their  works,  imitated  their  language,  and  improved  much 
by  them. 
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Some  other  time,  in  place  more  proper 
1380  Than  this  we’re  in;  therefore  let’sftop  here. 
And  reft  our  weary’d  bones  a-while, 
Already  tir’d  with  other  toil. 


V.  1381,  1382.  And  reft  our  weary  d bones  a* while — Already  tird 
with  other  tojll\  This  is  oniy  a hypocritical  fhift  of  the  Knight’sj 
his  fund  of  arguments  had  been  exhaufted,  and  he  found  him- 
felf  baffled  by  Ralph,  fo  was  glad  to  pump  up  any  pretence  to 
difcontinue  the  argument.  I believe  the  reader  will  agree  with 
me,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  either  of  them  could  pretend  to 
any  reft  or  repofe,  while  they  were  detained  in  fo  difagreeable  a 
limbo.  (Mr  B) 

“ Thus  did  the  gentle  Hind  her  fable  end. 

Nor  would  the  Panther  blame  it,  nor  commend; 

But  with  affe&ed  yawning  at  the  clofe. 

Seem’d  to  require  her  natural  repofe.” 

Dryden’s  Hind  and  Panther. 


HUDIBRAS. 


PART  II,  CANTO  I. 


ARGUMENT. 


The  Knight , by  damnable  magician , 
Being  caft  illegally  in  prifon , 

Z,0<z;<?  brings  his  action  on  the  cafe , 

//  upon  Hudibras. 

How  he  receives  the  Lady's  vifit-> 
And  cunningly  Jolicits  his  Juit , 

Which  Jhe  defers  i yet , on  parole > 
Redeems  him  from  th * enchanted  hole . 


PART  II.  CANTO  I. 

But  now,  t’  obferve  romantic  method, 
Let  bloody  Reel  a while  be  fheathed; 


Argument,  v.  1,2.  Thus  altered  1074,  reftored  1704, 

The  Knight  being  clapp’d  by  th’  heels  in  prifon, 

The  laft  unhappy  expedition. 

v.  3.  Love  brings  his  aftion  on  the  cafe.~\  An  aCtion  on  the  cafe 
is  a writ  brought  againft  any  one  for  an  offence  done  without 
force,  and  by  law  not  fpecially  provided  for.  See  Manley’s  In- 
terpreter; Jacob’s  Law  Dictionary;  Bailey’s  Dictionary. 

v 5.  Hovu  he  receives , &c.]  Hozu  he  revi's,  &c.  in  the  two  firft 
editions  of  1004. 

Canto,  v.  1.  But  novo,  t'  obferve , &c.]  * The  beginning  of  this 
Second  Part  may  perhaps  feem  ftrange  and  abrupt  to  thofe  who 
do  not  know  that  it  was  written  on  purpofe  in  imitation  of  Vir- 
gil, who  begins  the  fourth  book  of  his  iEneid  in  the  very  fame 
manner,  At  regina  gravi,  &c.  And  this  is  enough  to  fatisfy  the 
curiofity  of  thofe  who  believe,  that  invention  and  fancy  ought  to 
be  mealured,  like  cafes  in  law,  by  precedents,  or  elfe  they  are  in 
the  power  of  the  critic. 

v.  2.  Altered  to  Let  rufty  Jieel  1074,  1084,  &c.  to  trujly  Jieel 
1700,  reflored  1704. 

Vol.  I. 
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And  all  thofe  harfh  and  rugged  founds 
Of  baftinados,  cuts,  and  wounds, 

5 Exchang’d  to  Love’s  more  gentle  ftyle. 

To  let  our  reader  breathe  a-while: 

In  which  that  we  may  be  as  brief  as 
Is  poffible  by  way  of  preface, 

Is’ t not  enough  to  make  one  ftrange, 
io  Thatfome  men’s  fanciesfhould  ne’er  change. 
But  make  all  people  'do,  and  fay. 

The  fame  things  ftill  the  felf-fame  way? 
Some  writers  make  all  ladies  purloin’d, 

v.  3,  and  the  three  following  lines,  Rood  in  the  two  firfl  editions 
of  l6£>4  as  follow  : 

“ And  unto  love  turn  we  our  Ryle, 

To  let  our  readers  breathe  a while, 

By  this  time  tir’d  with  th’  horrid  founds 
Of  blows,  and  cuts,  and  blood,  and  wounds.1* 
v.  g.  1st  not  enough  to  make  one  Jlrangel]  So  fome  fpeak  in  the 
weft  of  England,  for  to  make  one  wonder.  (Mr.  D.) 

v.  10.  That  fome  mens  fancies .]  That  a mans  fancy  in  the  two 
RrR  editions  of  1604. 

v.  13,  14.  So?7ic  ’writers  make  all  ladies  purloin  d, — And  knights 
purfuing  like  a whirlwind^  Alluding  probably  to  Don  Quixote’s 
account  of  the  enchanted  Dulcinea’s  flying  from  him  like  a whirl- 
wind in  Montefino’s  cave;  fee  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iii.  chap,  xxiii. 
p.  228;  or  to  other  romance-writers.  The  author  of  Grand  Cyrus 
reprefents  Mandana  as  Rolen  by  three  princes,  at  different  times, 
and  Cyrus  purfuing  them  from  place  to  place.  The  like  in  Caf- 
fandra  and  Cleopatra. 

v.  17.  Till  drawing  hlood  o tli  dames , like  witches .]  It  is  a vulgar 
opinion,  that  the  witch  can  have  no  power  over  the  perfon  fo  do- 
ing. To  this  Shakefpeare  alludes,  Henry  VI.  Firfl  Part,  a6t  i. 
vol.  iv.  p.  23.  Talbot,  upon  Pucelle’s  appearing,  is  made  to  fpeak 
as  follows: 

“ Here,  here  flie  comes:  I’ll  have  a bout  with  thee, 

Devil,  or  devil’s  dam;  I’ll  conjure  thee. 

Blood  will  I draw  on  thee,  thou  art  a witch. 

And  flraightway  give  thy  foul  to  him  thou  ferv’A.” 

Scots  are  like  witches,  do  but  whet  your  pen, 

Scratch  till  the  blood  come,  they’ll  not  hurt  you  then.” 

Cleveland’s  Rebel  Scot. 

v.  23, 
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And  knights  purfuing  like  a whirlwind: 

15  Others  make  all  their  knights,  in  fits 
Ofjealoufy,  to  lofe  their  wits; 

Till  drawing  blood  o’  the  dames,  like  witches 
Th’  are  forthwith  cur’d  of  their  capriches. 
Some  always  thrive  in  their  amours, 

2,0  By  pulling  plaifters  off  their  fores; 

As  cripples  do  to  get  an  alms, 

Juft  fo  do  they,  and  win  their  dames. 
Some  force  whole  regions,  in  defpite 
O’  geography,  to  change  their  fite ; 

55  Make  former  times  fhake  hands  wdth  latter. 
And  that  w7hich  was  before  come  after. 


V.  23,  24.  Some  force  ’whole  regions  In  defpite — O'  geography,  to 
change  their fited\  A banter  upon  our  dramatic  poets,  who  bring 
diftant  countries  and  regions  upon  our  Rage  daily.  In  Shake- 
fpeare,  one  feene  is  laid  in  England,  another  in  France,  and  the 
third  back  again  prefently.  The  Canon  makes  this  obfervation 
to  the  Curate,  Don  Quixote,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xxi.  p 256,  in  his  dif- 
fertation  upon  plays:  “ What  fhall  I fay  of  the  regard  to  the 
time  in  which  thofe  a6tions  they  reprefent  might  or  ought  to  have 
happened  ; having  feen  a play  in  which  the  firfi:  a£t  begins  in  Eu- 
rope, the  fecond  in  Aha,  and  the  third  ended  in  Africa  ? proba- 
bly, if  there  had  been  another  act,  they  bad  carried  it  into  Ame- 
rica.” See  likewife  Zelidaura,  Queen  of  Tartaria,  a dramatic 
romance,  a6t  iii.  p.  151. 

v.  25,  20.  Make  former  times  Jhake  hands  ’with  latter, — -And  that 
’which  was  before  come  afterd\  There  is  a famous  anaebronifm  in 
Virgil,  where  he  lets  about  400  years  flip  to  fall  foul  upon  poor 
Queen  Dido,  and  to  fix  the  caufe  of  the  irreconcileable  hatred 
betwixt  Rome  and  Carthage.  (Mr.  S.  of  H.)  Shakefpeare,  in  his 
Marcius  Coriolanus,  vol.  vi.  p.  35,  has  one  of  near  6oO  years, 
where  he  introduces  the  famous  Menenius  Agrippa,  and  makes 
him  fpeak  the  following  words  : 

“ Menen.  A letter  for  me ! it  gives  an  eftate  of  feven  years 
health,  in  which  time  I will  make  a lip  at  the  phyfician:  the  moft 
fovereign  prefeription  in  Galen  is  but  empiric.” 

Menenius  flourilhed  anno  U.  C.  260,  about  4Q 2 years  before 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  Galen  was  born  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord 
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Bat  thofe  that  write  in  rhime,  ftill  make 
The  one  verfe  for  the  other’s  fake; 

For  one  for  fenfe,  and  one  for  rhime, 

30  I think’s  fufficient  at  one  time. 

But  we  forget  in  what  fad  plight 
We  whilom  left  the  captiv’d  Knight, 

And  penfive  Squire,  both  bruis’d  in  body, 
And  conjur’d  into  fafe  cuftody; 

35  Tir’d  with  difpute,  and  fpeaking  Latin, 

As  well  as  bailing  and  bear-baiting, 

And  defperate  of  any  courfe 
To  free  himfelf  by  wit  or  force; 

Lord  130,  flouriihed  about  the  year  155,  or  160,  and  lived  to 
the  year  200.  See  this  bantered,  Don  Quixote,  vol.  ii  chap.  xxi. 
p.  256,  to  which  probably,  in  this  and  the  two  foregoing  lines, 
he  had  an  eye. 

v.  32.  rwhi1oml\  formerly,  or  fome  time  ago,  altered  to 

lately  1674,  reftored  1704. 

v 46.  ycleped  Fa??ie. ] called  or  named.  The  word  often 

ufed  in  Chaucer. 

“ He  may  be  cleped  a God  for  his  miracles  ” 

Chaucer’s  Knight’s  Tale,  Works,  folio,  5th  edit.  1602;  The  Man 
of  Law’s  Tale,  ibid,  tolio  20  5 The  Squire’s  Tale,  folio  24,  &c. 
And  often  by  Sir  John  Maundeville,  Shakelpeare,  and  other  Eng- 
lifh  writers. 

v.  47,  48.  That  like  a thin  camelion  hoards — H erf  elf  on  air7  &c.J 
The  fimile  is  very  juft,  as  alluding  to  the  general  notion  of  the 
camelion. 

“ As  the  camelion,  who  is  known 
To  have  no  colours  of  his  own, 

But  borrows,  from  his  neighbour’s  hue. 

His  white  or  black,  his  green  or  blue.”  Prior. 

So  Fame  reprelents  herfelf,  as  white  or  black,  falfe  or  true,  as  fhe 
is  dilpofed.  Mr.  Gay,  in  his  fable  of  the  Spaniel  and  Camelion, 
has  the  following  lines: 

“ For  different  is  thy  cafe  and  mine ; 

With  men  at  leaft  you  fup  and  dine, 

Whilft  I,  condemn’d  to  thinneft  fare, 

Like  thofe  I flatter’d,  live  on  air.” 


Sir 
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His  only  folace  was,  that  now 
His  dog-bolt  fortune  was  lo  low, 

That  either  it  muft  quickly  end, 

Or  turn  about  again,  and  mend; 

In  which  he  found  th’  event,  no  lefs 
Than  other  times,  befide  his  guefs. 

There  is  a tall  long-fided  dame, 

(But  wond’rous  light)  ycleped  Fame, 

That  like  a thin  camelion  boards 
Herfelf  on  air,  and  eats  her  words: 

Upon  her  fhoulders  wings  fhe  wears 
Like  hanging  fleeves,  lin’d  thro’  with  ears, 


Sir  Thomas  Browne,  fee  Vulgar  Errors,  book  iii.  chap.  xxi.  has 
confuted  this  vulgar  notion.  He  informs  us,  that  Bellonius  (Comm, 
in  Ocell.  Lucan.)  not  only  affirms,  that  the  camelion  feeds  on 
flies,  caterpillars,  beetles,  and  other  infeCts,  but,  upon  embowel- 
ling,  he  found  thefe  animals  in  their  bellies : whereto  (fays  he) 
we  might  add  the  experimental  deciflons  of  Peirefckins  and  the 
! learned  Emanuel  Vizzanius,  on  that  camelion  which  had  been 
obferved  to  drink  water,  and  delight  to  feed  on  meal-worms. 
The  fame  account  we  have  in  the  defcription  of  the  camelion, 
in  a letter  from  Dr.  Pocock,  at  Aleppo,  to  Mr  Edward  Greaves, 

I I Life  of  Pocock,  prefixed  to  his  Theological  Works,  by  Dr. 
Twells,  p.  4;  Philofophical  Tran factions,  vol.  iii.  No.  4Q,  p.992. 
Vid.  Brodaei  Mifcel.  lib.  x.  cap.  xxi;  Gruteri  Fax.  Attic,  tom.  ii. 
p.  502;  Lord  Bacon’s  Nat.  Hiftor.  cent.  iv.  §300,  p.  80.  See 
ii  fabulous  accounts  of  the  camelion  Auli  Gelii  NoCt.  Attic.  lib.  x. 
1 cap.  xii ; Mr.  Sandy s’s  Notes  upon  the  15th  book  of  Ovid’s  Meta- 
1 morph,  p.  28/,  edit.  1040;  Sir  John  Maundeville’s  Voyages  and 
1 Travels,  edit.  1727,  p.  351.  They  are  eaten  in  Chochin  China,  ac- 
m cording  to  Chriftopher  Borri.  See  Churchill’s  Voyages,  vol.ij. 
I 2d  edit.  1/32,  p.  720;  Purchafe’s  Pilgrims,  partii.  p.954. 

v.  48.  — — and  eats  her  'words.']  The  beauty  of  this  confifts 
in  the  double  meaning.  The  firft  alludes  to  Fame’s  living  on  re- 
v port;  the  fecond  is  an  infinuation,  that  if  report  is  narrowly  en- 
ti  quired  into,  and  traced  up  to  the  original  author,  it  is  made  to 
. contradict  itfelf.  (Mr,W.) 

Vol,  I.  U v.  49. 
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And  eyes*  and  tongues,  as  poets  lift. 

Made  good  by  deep  mythologift. 

With  thefe  fhe  through  the  welkin  flies. 
And  fometimes  carries  truth,  oft  lies; 

55  With  letters  hung,  like  eaftern  pigeons, 

And  Mercuries  of  furtheft  regions. 


V.4Q,  50,  51  Upon  her  Jhoulders  •wings  Jhe  wears , — Like  hang- 
ing Jleeves,  lin'd  thro'  with  ears , — And  eyes , and  tongues , as  poets 
Itft,  &c]  Alluding  to  Virgil’s  description  of  Fame,  ^En.iv.  180,  &c. 

“ Pedibus  celerem,  et  pernicibus  alis : 

Monftrum  horrendum  ingens,  cui  quot  funt  corpore  plumae. 
Tot  vigiles  oculi  fubter  (mirabile  didtu) 

Tot  linguae,  totidem  ora  fonant,  tot  fubrigit  aures.’* 

“ Swift  in  her  walk,  more  fwift  her  winged  hade, 

A monftrous  phantom,  horrible  and  vaft. 

As  many  plumes  as  raife  her  lofty  flight. 

So  many  piercing  eyes  enlarge  her  fight : 

Millions  of  opening  mouths  to  Fame  belong, 

And  ev’ry  mouth  is  furnifh’d  with  a tongue. 

And  round  with  lilVning  ears  the  plague  is  hung.” 

Dryden. 

v.  53.  -- Jhe  through  the  welkin  fliesl] 

“ No6te  volat  cceli  medio.”  Virgil.  iEn.iv.  184. 

Welkin  or  fky,  as  appears  from  many  paiTages  in  Chaucer,  Third 
Book  of  Fame ; Spenler’s  Fairy  Queen,  vol.  ii.  book  iii.  canto  ix. 
Ran.  11.  p.490;  Shakefpeare’s  Temped,  a£t  i.  and  many  other 
parts  of  his  works ; Higden’s  Polychronicon,  by  Treviza,  fol.  1Q4‘, 
and  many  other  writers.  See  Welkin , J unii  Etymologic.  Anglican 
Qxon.  1743. 

V.  54.  And  fometimes  carries  truth , oft  lies. ] 

li  Tam  fi&i  pravique  tenax,  quam  nuntia  veri.” 

Virgilii  iEneid.  iv.  1SS. 

v.  55.  With  letters  hung , like  eajlern pigeons .]  Dr.  Heylin , Cofmo- 
graphy,  5th  edit.  lt)'70,  p.  780,  fpeaking  of  the  caravans  of  Bag- 
dat,  obferves,  “ That,  to  communicate  the  fuccefs  of  their  bufi-  I 
nefs  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  they  make  ufe  of  pi-  I 
geons,  which  is  done  after  this  manner : When  the  hen  pigeon  I 
fitteth,  or  hath  any  young,  they  take  the  cock,  and  fet  him  in  an  J 
open  cage;  when  they  have  travelled  a day’s  journey,  they  let  Jl 
him  go  at  liberty,  and  he  ftraight  flieth  home  to  his  mate;  when 
they  have  trained  him  from  one  place  to  another,  and  there  be 
1 occafion 
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Diurnals  writ  for  regulation 
Of  lying  to  inform  the  nation, 

And  by  their  public  ufe  to  bring  down 
60  The  rate  of  whetftones  in  the  kingdom. 
About  her  neck  a pacquet-mail, 

Fraught  with  advice,  fome  frefh,  fome  {tale. 
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occafion  to  fend  any  advertifements,  they  tie  a letter  about  one  of 
their  necks,  which  at  their  return  is  taken  off  by  fome  of  the  houfe, 
advertifed  thereby  of  the  ftate  of  the  caravan.  The  like  alfo  is 
ufed  betwixt  Ormus  and  Balfora.”  This  cuftora  of  fending  let- 
ters by  pigeons  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  x.  37,  to 
have  been  made  ufe  of  when  Marc  Antony  belieged  Modena,  An. 
U.  C.  710.  “ Quin  et  internuntiae  in  rebus  magnis  fuere,  epiftolas 
annexas  earum  pedibus,  obfidione  Mutinenfi  in  caftra  confulum 
Decimo  Bruto  mittente.”  See  Fairfax’s  Godfrey  of  Bulloign, 
book  xviii.  Ban.  49,  50,  51, 52,  53.  p.  543  ; and  Montaigne’s  Ef- 
fays,  vol.ii.  book  ii.  chap.  xxii.  p.  52g.  Of  Polls,  Purchafe’s 
Pilgrims,  part  ii.  lib.ix.  p.  1616,  vol.  v.  p.580;  Shiite’s  tranfla- 
tion  of  Fougalfe’s  Hift.  of  Venice,  p.  93;  Julli  Liphi  Saturnal. 
Serm.  lib.  ii.  cap.  0.  tom.ii.  Op.  p 714.  See  the  romantic  account 
of  the  black  birds  at  Algiers,  which  fteeped  all  day,  and,  by  the 
direction  of  a light  at  a proper  diftance  in  the  night,  carried  let- 
ters from  one  lover  to  another,  when  they  were  deprived  of  other 
methods  of  correfponding.  Hiftory  of  Don  Fenife,  a romance, 
1651,  p.179. 

V.  57)  58,  59.  60.  Diurnals  'writ  for  regulation — Of  lying  to  in- 
form the  nation , — And  by  their  public  ufe  to  bring  down — The  rate 
of  whetfones  in  the  kingdom. ] To  underftand  this,  we  muft  con- 
fider  it  as  an  allufion  to  a proverbial  e'xpreflion,  in  which  an  ex- 
citement to  a lie  was  called  a whetjlone.  This  will  explain  a 
fmart  repartee  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon’s  before  King  James,  to  whom 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  was  relating,  that  he  had  feen  the  true  philo- 
fopher’s  ftone  in  the  pofleflion  of  a hermit  in  Italy,  and  when  the 
King  was  very  curious  to  underftand  what  fort  of  ftone  it  was,  and 
Sir  Kenelm  much  puzzled  in  defcribing  it,  Sir  Fra  Bacon  inter- 
pofed,  and  faid.  Perhaps  it  was  a whetllone.  (Mr.W.)  See  this 
proverbial  expreflion  applied,  Cartwright’s  Firft  Admonition  to 
the  Parliament,  p.22;  Preface  to  the  Transition  of  Mr.  Henry 
Stephens’s  Apology  for  Herodotus,  p.  2;  J.  Taylor  upon  Tom 
Coryat's  Works,  p.  73;  R.  Yaxley’s  Panegyric  Verfes  upon  T. 
Coryat  and  his  Crudities;  Purchafe’s  Character  of  Ctefius,  Pilgrims, 
vol.  v.  book  v.  p.  482 ; A Whetftone  for  Liars  ; a Song  of  Strange 
Wonders,  believe  them  who  will.  Old  Ballads,  Bibliothec.  Pepyfian, 
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Of  men  that  walk’d  when  they  were  dead, 
And  cows  of  monftcrs  brought  to  bed, 

65  Of  hailftones  big  as  pullets  eggs. 

And  puppies  whelp’d  with  twice  two  legs, 

A blazing  ftar  feen  in  the  weft. 

By  fix  or  feven  men  at  leaft. 

Two  trumpets  ftie  does  found  at  once, 

vol.  i.  p.  522;  Cleveland’s  Defence  of  Lord  Digby’s  Speech, 
Works,  1677,  p.  133;  Ray’s  Proverbs,  2d  edit.  p.  89.  Might  not 
this  proverbial  expreflion  take  its  rife  from  the  old  Roman  ftory, 
of  a razor’s  cutting  a whetftone?  Mr.  Butler  truly  charadterifes 
tbofe  lying  papers,  the  diurnals;  of  the  authors  of  which,  the 
writer  of  Sacra  Nemefis,  or  Levite’s  Scourge,  &c.  1644,  fpeaks  as 
follows : “ He  Ihould  do  thee  and  thy  three  brethren  (of  the 
baflard  brood  of  Maia)  right,  who  fhould  define  you,  bafe  fpies, 
hired  to  invent  and  vent  lies  through  the  whole  kingdom,  for  the 
good  of  the  caufe.” 

v.  64.  And  cozvs  of  mo?iJiers  brought  to  bedl\  See  three  infiances 
of  this  kind  in  Mr. Morton’s  Hifiory  of  Northampton  (hire,  chap.vii. 
p.  447  : and  one  in  Knox’s  Hifiory  of  the  Reformation  of  Reli- 
gion in  Scotland,  p.  93.  edit.  1732;  and  of  another  in  the  Philo- 
foph.  Tranfadt.  vol.  xxvi.  No.  320,  p.  310.  But  the  moll  remark- 
able is  the  following  one  : “ Califtae  intra  octavum  diem  Natalis 
Chrilli  (1209),  natus  eft  vitulus  cum  duobus  caninis  capitibus, 
atque  dentibus,  et  feptem  pedibus  vitulinis — ab  ejus  cadavere  canes 
atque  vol ucres  abhorruere.”  Chronic.  Chronicor.  Politic,  lib.  ii. 
p.  2.7 8.  Vid.  p.  107,  300,  305,404.  See  an  account  of  a mare’s 
foaling  a fox  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  King  of  Perfia,  Higden’s 
Polychronicon,  by  Treviza,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  fol.  60 ; and  a hind 
with  two  heads  and  two  necks  in  the  foreft  of  Walmer,  in  Ed- 
ward III.’s  time,  Tho.Walfingham.  Hill.  Angliae,  Anglic.  Norma- 
nic.  &c.  a Camdeno,  1603,  p.  135;  and  of  two  monftrous  lambs, 
Fliilofophical  Tranfadtions,  vol.  i.  No.  26,  p.4S0. 

v.  65.  Of  hailftones  big  as  pullets  eggsi]  Alluding  probably  to 
the  ftorm  of  hail  in  and  about  Loughborough  in  Leicefterfhire, 
June  6,  1645,  in  which  “ lome  of  the  hailftones  were  as  big  as 
lmall  hens  eggs,  and  the  leaft  as  big  as  mulket  bullets/’  Mercu- 
rius  Belgicus,  or  Memorable  Occurrences  in  1645  ; or  to  the  llorm 
at  Chebfey  in  StafFordfhire,  the  Sunday  before  St,  James’s  day, 
1659,  where  there  fell  a ftorm  of  hail,  as  Dr.  Plot  obferves,  Staf- 
fordlhire,  chap.  i.  § xlviii.  p.  23,  “ the  ftones  were  as  big  as  pullets 

eggs.” 
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70  But  both  of  clean  contrary  tones; 

But  whether  both  with  the  fame  wind. 

Or  one  before,  and  one  behind. 

We  know  not,  only  this  can  tell. 

The  one  founds  vilely,  th’  other  well; 

75  And  therefore  vulgar  authors  name 
The  one  Good,  the  other  Evil  Fame. 

eggs.”  See  a remarkable  account  of  this  kind,  Morton’s  North- 
amptonfhire,  p.342,  in  King  John’s  reign,  anno  1207  5 a dorm 
fell  in  which  the  hail -(tones  were  as  big  as  hens  eggs,  Higden’s  Po- 
lychronicon,  by  Treviza,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxxii.  fol.  300.  See  an  ac- 
count of  the  hail-dorm  in  Edward  l.’s  reign,  Fabian’s  Chronicle, 
part  ii.  fol.  67-  Though  thefe  accounts  feem  to  be  upon  the  mar- 
vellous, yet  Dr.  Pope,  a man  of  veracity,  in  a letter  from  Padua, 
to  Dr.  Wilkins,  1664,  N.  S.  concerning  an  extraordinary  dorm  of 
thunder  and  hail,  fee  Profedor  Ward’s  Lives  of  the  Profedors 
of  Grefham  College,  p.  1 16,  gives  the  following  more  remarkable 
account:  “ This  dorm  (fays  he)  happened  July  20,  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Euganean  hills, 
about  dx  miles  from  Padua.  It  extended  upwards  of  thirty  miles 
in  length,  and  about  dx  in  breadth  5 and  the  hail  dones  which 
fell  in  great  quantities  were  of  different  dzes:  the  larged  of  an 
oval  form,  as  big  as  turkeys  eggs,  and  very  hard ; the  next  dze 
globular,  but  fomewhat  comprefled ; and  others  that  were  more 
numerous,  perfedtly  round,  and  about  the  bignefs  of  tennis  balls.” 
See  an  account  of  a remarkable  hail  dorm  at  Venice,  Tom  Co- 
ryat’s  Crudities,  p.  256,  and  at  Lide  in  Flanders,  16S6,  Philofo- 
phicalTranfa&ions,  vol.i.  No.  26,  p.  481.  vol.xvi.  No.  203,  p 858$ 
the  Tatler’s  banter  upon  news  writers  for  their  prodigies,  in  a 
dearth  of  news,  No.  18. 

v.  66.  And  puppies  'whelp'd  with  twice  two  legs. ] This  is  put 
for  the  fake  of  the  rhyme.  With  the  help  of  John  Lilburn’s  logic, 
he  might  have  made  them  twice  four  legs.  “ That  creature,  fays 
he,  which  has  two  legs  before,  and  two  legs  behind,  and  two  legs 
on  each  dde,  has  eight  legs : but  as  a fox  is  a creature  which  has 
two  legs  before,  and  two  legs  behind,  and  two  legs  on  each  dde ; 
ergo , &c.”  J.  Lilburn’s  Anfwer  to  nine  Arguments  by  T.  B. 
1645. 

v.  69.  Two  trumpets  Jlie  does  found  at  once.\  The  trumpet  of 
eternal  Fame,  and  the  trumpet  of  Slander.  Mr.  Pope’s  Temple  of 
Fame.  See  this  applied,  Dunciad,  part  iv.  1 741,  p.  7. 
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This  tattling  goffip  knew  too  well. 
What  mifchief  Hudibras  befel ; 

And  ftraight  the  fpiteful  tidings  bears 
80  Of  all  to  th’  unkind  Widow’s  ears. 
Democritus  ne’er  laugh’d  fo  loud, 

To  fee  bawds  carted  through  the  crowd. 
Or  funerals  with  flately  pomp 
March  flowly  on  in  folemn  dump, 

85  As  fhe  laugh’d  out,  until  her  back, 

As  wrell  as  fides,  wTas  like  to  crack. 

She  vow’d  fhe  would  go  fee  the  fight, 


v.  77*  This  tattling  go/Jipi]  Tivattling  gojjip  in  the  two  firft  edi- 
tions of  1G64.  See  Tivattle , Junii  Etymologic  Anglican,  altered 
as  it  (lands  here  1674.  Mr.  Cotton,  in  his  Virgil  Traveftie,  book  iv. 
p.  85,  gives  the  following  humorous  defcription  of  Fame. 


“ At  this,  a wench  call’d  Fame  flew  out. 
To  all  the  good  towns  round  about; 

This  Fame  was  daughter  to  a crier. 

That  whilom  liv’d  in  Carthagefliire; 

A little  prating  flut,  no  higher 
When  Dido  firft  arriv’d  at  Tyre, 

Than  this — but  in  a few  years  fpace 
Grown  up  a lufty  (trapping  lafs : 

A long  and  lazy  quean,  1 ween. 

Was  not  brought  up  to  few  and  fpin, 
Nor  any  kind  of  houfewifery 
To  get  an  honeft  living  by ; 

But  faunter’d  idly  up  and  down. 

From  houfe  to  houfe,  and  town  to  town, 
To  fpy  and  liften  after  news. 

Which  (he  fo  mifchievoufly  brews. 

That  ftill  whate’er  fhe  fees  or  hears 
Sets  folks  together  by  the  ears. 

This  baggage,  that  ftill  took  a pride  to 
Slander  and  backbite  poor  Queen  Dido, 
Becaufe  the  Queen  once,  in  detection, 
Sent  her  to  the  manfton  of  correction; 
Glad  fhe  had  got  this  tale  by  th’  end. 
Runs  me  about  to  foe  and  friend. 
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And  vifit  the  diflreffed  Knight; 

To  do  the  office  of  a neighbour, 

90  And  be  a goffip  at  his  labour; 

And  from  his  wooden  jail,  the  flocks, 

To  fet  at  large  his  fetter-locks, 

And,  by  exchange,  parole,  or  ranfom, 

To  free  him  from  th’  enchanted  manfion. 

95  This  b’ing  refolv’d,  fhe  call’d  for  hood 
And  ufher,  implements  abroad 
Which  ladies  wear,  befide  a flender 
Young  waiting  damfel  to  attend  her. 

And  tells  'urn  that  a fellow  came 
From  Troy,  or  fuch  a kind  of  name. 

To  Tyre,  about  a fortnight  lince. 

Whom  Dido  feafted  like  a prince: 

Was  with  him  always  day  and  night, 

Nor  could  endure  him  from  her  light  5 

And  that  was  thought  fhe  meant  to  marry  him: 

At  this  rate  talk’d  the  foul-mouth’d  carrion.” 

See  Shakefpeare’s  defcription  of  Rumor,  Prologue  to  the  Second 
Part  of  Henry  IV ; Spe6tator,  No.  250,  2 57,  273; 

v.  81.  Democritus  ne'er  laugfid  fo  loud .]  See  L’Eftrange’s  Fables, 
partii.  fab.  182.  “ He  was  a man  of  the  largeft  lize  (fays  Neftor 
Ironlide,  Guardian,  No.  29),  which  we  may  afcribe  to  his  fo  fre- 
quent exercife  of  his  rifible  faculty.”  See  the  Guardian’s  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  feveral  forts  of  laughers. 

“ Si  foret  in  terris,  rideret 

Democritus” Horat.  Epod.  lib.  ii.  ep.  i.  1. 194. 

“ Perpetuo  rifu  pulmonem  agitare  folebat 
Democritus” Juven.  Sat.  x.  33,  34. 

v.  90.  Goffipl]  See  Goffip  and  Godfip , Junii  Etymologic.  Anglican. 

v.  91 . And from  his  wooden  jail .]  This  and  the  following  line 
Rand  in  the  two  editions  of  lf)d4  thus: 

“ That  is,  to  fee  him  delivered  fafe 
Of’s  wooden  burden,  and  Squire  Raph.” 

V 95,  97,  Q$.  She  call'd  for  hood — And  ufher , implements 

abroad — Which  ladies  wear , he  fide  a flender — Young  waiting  damfel 
to  attend  her .]  With  what  folemnity  does  the  Widow  march  out  to 
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All  which  appearing,  on  flic  went 
ioo  To  find  the  Knight  in  limbo  pent. 

And  ’twas  not  long  before  flie  found 
Him  and  his  flout  Squire,  in  the  pound; 
Both  coupled  in  enchanted  tether: 

By  further  leg  behind  together: 

105  For,  as  he  fat  upon  his  rump. 

His  head,  like  one  in  doleful  dump. 
Between  his  knees,  his  hands  apply’d 
Unto  his  ears  on  either  fide. 

And  by  him,  in  another  hole, 
no  Afflicted  Ralpho,  cheek  byjoul, 

She  came  upon  him,  in  his  wooden 
Magician’s  circle,  on  the  hidden. 

As  fpirits  do  t’  a conjurer, 

When  in  their  dreadful  fhapes  th’  appear. 

1 15  No  fooner  did  the  Knight  perceive  her. 
But  ftraight  he  fell  into  a fever, 

rally  the  Knight  ? The  Poet,  no  doubt,  had  Homer  in  his  eye, 
when  he  equips  the  widow  with  hood  and  other  implements.  Juno, 
in  the  14th  book  of  the  Iliad,  dreffes  herfelf  and  takes  an  attendant 
with  her  to  go  a-courting  to  Jupiter.  The  Widow  iflues  out  to 
find  the  Knight  with  as  great  pomp  and  attendance,  though  with 
a defign  the  very  reverfe  to  Juno’s.  (Mr.  B ) 

v.  110. cheek  by  jouL~\  See  jig  by  j ole,  Skinneri  Etymolog. 

Junii  Etymolog.  Anglican. 

V.  1 1 1 , 1 1 2.  She  came  upon  him  in  his  wooden — Magicians  circley 
on  the fuddtn.'\  There  was  never  certainly  a pleafanter  fcetfe  ima- 
gined than  this  before  us:  It  is  the  moft  diverting  incident  in  the 
whole  Poem.  The  unlucky  and  unexpefted  vifit  of  the  Lady,  the 
attitude  and  furprife  of  the  Knight,  the  confufion  and  blufhes  of 
the  lover,  and  the  fatirical  raillery  of  a miflrefs,  are  reprefen  ted  in 
lively  colours,  and  confpire  to  make  this  interview  wonderfully 
pleating.  (Mr.  B.) 
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Inflam’d  all  over  with  difgrace, 

To  be  feen  by  her  in  fuch  a place; 

Which  made  him  hang  his  head  and  fcowl, 
150  And  wink  and  goggle  like  an  owl; 

He  felt  his  brains  begin  to  fwim, 

When  thus  the  Dame  accofted  him: 

This  place  (quoth  fhe)  they  fay’s  enchanted. 
And  with  delinquent  fpirits  haunted, 

155  That  here  are  ty’d  in  chains,  and  fcourg’d, 
Until  their  guilty  crimes  be  purg’d : 

Look,  there  are  tw7o  of  them  appear. 

Like  perfons  I have  feen  fome where. 

Some  have  miftaken  blocks  and  pofts 
130  For  fpe£tres,  apparitions,  ghofts. 

With  faucer-eyes  and  horns;  and  fome 
Have  heard  the  devil  beat  a drum: 

But  if  our  eyes  are  not  falfe  glaflfes, 

That  give  a wrong  account  of  faces, 

V.  119,  120.  — — andfco'wl , — ’And  wink,  and  goggle,  like  an  ow/.] 

e(  When  ladies  did  him  woo, 

Though  they  did  fmile,  he  teem’d  to  fcowl 
As  doth  the  fair  broad-faced  fowl, 

That  tings,  to  whit,  to  whoo.” 

Firft  Copy  of  Panegyric  Verfes  upon  T.  Cory  at  and  his 
Crudities. . 

v.  131,  1 32. and  fome — Have  heard  the  devil  heat  a drum. ] 

Alluding  to  the  ftory  in  Glanvil  of  the  Daemon  of  Tedworth.  See 
Pref.  to  Sadducifmus  Triumphal  us.  and  the  narrative  at  large, 

partii.  p.  89 1 17,  inclutive.  Mr. Wood,  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 

col.  I89,  1ft  edit,  takes  notice  of  this  narrative  concerning  the 
famed  difturbance  at  the  houfe  of  Tho.  Mompelfon,  Lfq:  at  Ted- 
worth  in  Wilts,  occationed  by  its  being  haunted  with  evil  fpirits, 
and  the  beating  of  a drum  invifibly  every  night  from  February 
1662  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  after.  To  this  Mr.  Oldham 

alludes. 
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135  That  beard  and  I lhould  be  acquainted, 
Before  ’twas  conjur’d  and  enchanted; 

For  though  it  be  disfigur’d  fomewhat, 

As  if’t  had  lately  been  in  combat, 

It  did  belong  to  a worthy  Knight, 

140  Howe’er  this  goblin  is  come  by’t. 

When  Hudibras  the  Lady  heard, 
Difcourfing  thus  upon  his  beard. 

And  fpeak  with  fuch  refpedt  and  honour. 
Both  of  the  beard  and  the  beard’s  owner, 
145  He  thought  it  beft  to  fet  as  good 
A face  upon  it  as  he  could, 

And  thus  he  fpoke;  Lady,  your  bright 
And  radiant  eyes  are  in  the  right; 

The  beard’s  th’  identic  beard  you  knew, 
150  The  fame  numerically  true; 

Nor  is  it  worn  by  fiend  or  elf. 

But  its  proprietor  himfelf. 

alludes,  Satire  iv.  upon  the  Jefuits,  6th  edit.  p.  73,  where,  fpeak- 
ing  of  Popilh  holy  water,  he  fays  : 

“ One  drop  of  this,  if  us’d,  had  power  to  fray 
The  legions  from  the  hogs  of  Gadara  : 

This  would  have  filenc’d  quite  the  Wiltfhire  drum, 

And  made  the  prating  fiend  of  Mafcon  dumb.” 
v.  142.  altered  1674,  To  take  kind  notice  of  his  heard j reftored 
1704. 

v.  l64.  in fuch  a homely  cafed\  In  fuch  elendique  cafe  in  the 

two  firft  editions  ]6d4. 

v.  169  Though yours  he  for  ely  lugg d and  torn.  ] See  Shakefpeare’s 
Comedy  of  Errors,  a6t  v.  vol.  iii.  p.  54  j and  an  account  of  Sancho 
Pancha  and  the  goat  herd  pulling  one  another  by  the  beard,  in 
which,  fays  Mr.  Gayton,  Notes  upon  Don  Quixote,  b.iii.  chap.x. 
p.  141,  they  were  verifying  that  fong, 

“ Oh ! heigh,  brave  Arthur  of  Bradley, 

A beard  without  hairs  looks  madly.” 
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O Heavens!  quoth  flic,  can  that  be  true? 

I do  begin  to  fear  ’tis  you; 

*55  Not  by  your  individual  whifkers. 

But  by  your  dialect  and  difcourfe, 

That  never  fpoke  to  man  or  beaft 
In  notions  vulgarly  exprefs’d. 

But  what  malignant  ftar,  alas! 

160  Has  brought  you  both  to  this  fad  pafs? 

Quoth  he,  The  fortune  of  the  war. 
Which  I am  lefs  afflidted  for, 

Than  to  be  feen  with  beard  and  face 
By  you  in  fuch  a homely  cafe. 

165  Quoth  the,  Thofe  need  not  be  alham’d 
For  being  honourably  maim’d; 

If  he  that  is  in  battle  conquer’d. 

Have  any  title  to  his  own  beard. 

Though  yours  be  forely  lugg’d  and  torn, 
170  It  does  your  vifage  more  adorn  [der’d. 
Than  if ’twere  prun’d,  andftarch’d,  and  lan- 

In  fome  places  the  (having  of  beards  is  a punilhment,  as  among 
the  Turks.  Nicephorus,  in  his  Chronicle,  makes  mention  of  Bald- 
win Prince  of  EdeiTa,  who  pawned  his  beard  for  a great  fum  of 
money;  which  was  redeemed  by  his  father,  Gabriel,  Prince  of 
Mitilene,  with  a large  fum,  to  prevent  the  ignominy  which  his 
fon  was  like  to  luffer  by  the  lofs  of  his  beard.  Dr.  Bulwer’s  Arti- 
ficial Changeling,  f.  xii.  p 200,201. 

v.  171*  Than  if  'txvere  prun'd,  and  ft  arch'd,  and  lander d~\  In  the 
Life  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomas,  tntitled  Py lades  and  Comma, 
1731,  p.  21,  we  have  the  following  account  of  Mr.  Richard  Shute, 
her  grandfather,  a Turkey  merchant:  “That  he  was  vt-ry  nice 
in  the  mode  of  that  age,  his  valet  being  fome  hours  every  morning 
in  ftarching  his  beard,  and  curling  his  whifkers;  during  which 
time,  a gentleman,  whom  he  maintained  as  a companion,  always 

read 
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And  cut  fquare  by  the  Ruffian  ftandard. 

A torn  beard’s  like  a tatter’d  enfign, 

That’s  braveft  which  there  are  moft  rents  in. 
175  That  petticoat  about  your  fhoulders 
Does  not  fo  well  become  a foldier’s; 

And  I’m  afraid  they  are  worfe  handled. 
Although  i’  th’  rear,  your  beard  the  van  led: 
And  thofe  uneafy  bruifes  make 
180  My  heart  for  company  to  ache. 


read  to  him  upon  fome  ufeful  fubjeft.”  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  his 
Hue  and  Cry  after  Sir  John  Prefbyter,  Works,  p.40,  fays, 

“ The  bufh  on  his  chin,  like  a carv’d  ftory 
In  a box  knot,  cut  by  the  diredtory.” 

Shakefpeare,  in  his  Midfumtner  Night’s  Dream,  a£t  iv.  vol.  i. 
p.  134,  hints  at  their  wearing  firings  to  their  beards  in  his  time. 
And  John  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  humoroufly  defcribes  the  great 
variety  of  beards  in  his  time;  Superbiae  Flagellum,  Works,  p.  3. 

“ Now  a few  lines  to  paper  I will  put 
Of  men’s  beards  ftrange  and  variable  cut. 

In  which  there’s  fome  that  take  as  vain  a pride. 

As  almoli  in  all  other  things  betide; 

Some  are  reap’d  moft  fubftantial,  like  a brufli. 

Which  makes  a nat’ral  wit  known  by  the  bufh ; 

And  in  my  time  of  fome  men  I have  heard, 

Whole  wifdom  have  been  only  wealth  and  beard; 

Many  of  thefe,  the  proverb  well  doth  fit, 

Which  fays  Bufh  natural,  more  hair  than  wit: 

Some  feem  as  they  were  ftarched  ftiff  and  fine. 

Like  to  the  briftles  of  fome  angry  fwine; 

And  fome,  to  fet  their  love’s  defire  on  edge, 

Are  cut  and  prun’d,  like  to  a quick-fet  hedge: 

Some  like  a lpade,  fome  like  a fork,  fome  fquare. 

Some  round,  fome  mow’d  like  ftubble,  fome  ftark  bare ; 
Some  fharp,  ftilletto-fafiiion,  dagger-like, 

That  may,  with  whifpering,  a man’s  eyes  outpike; 

Some  with  the  hammer  cut,  or  Roman  T, 

Their  beards  extravagant  reform’d  muft  be; 

Some  with  the  quadrate,  fome  triangle  faftiion, 

Some  circular,  fome  oval  in  tranfiation  ; 
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To  fee  fo  worfhipful  a friend 
I’  th’  pillory  fet  at  the  wrong  end. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  This  thing  call’d  pain 
Is  (as  the  learned  Stoics  maintain) 

185  Not  bad Jimpliciter , nor  good; 

But  merely  as  ’tis  underftood. 

Senfe  is  deceitful,  and  may  feign, 

As  well  in  counterfeiting  pain 

Some  perpendicular  in  longitude, 

Some  like  a thicket  for  their  craflitude  r 

That  heights,  depths,  breadths,  triform,  fquare,  oval,  round. 

And  rules  geometrical  in  beards  are  found.” 

See  Inigo  Jones’s  Verfes  upon  T.  Cory  at  and  his  Crudities. 

v.  172.  And  cut  fquare  by  the  Ruffian  Jlandard. ] Dr.  Giles  Fletcher, 
in  his  Treat,  of  Ruflia,  fee  Purchafe’s  Pilg.  part  iii.  lib.  iii.  p.  458, 
obferves,  “ that  the  Ruflian  nobility  and  quality  accounting  it  a 
grace  to  be  fomewhat  grofs  and  burly,  they  therefore  nourilh  and 
fpread  their  beards,  to  have  them  long  and  broad.”  This  fafhion 
continued  amongft  them  till  the  time  of  the  Czar  Peter  the 
Great,  <e  who  compelled  them  to  part  with  thefe  ornaments, 
fometimes  by  laying  a fwinging  tax  upon  them,  and  at  others  by 
ordering  thofe  he  found  with  beards  to  have  them  pulled  up  by 
the  roots,  or  thaved  with  a blunt  razor,  which  drew  the  lkin  after 
it ; and  by  thefe  means  fcarce  a beard  was  left  in  the  kingdom  at 
his  death  : but  fuch  a veneration  had  this  people  for  thefe  enfigns 
of  gravity,  that  many  of  them  carefully  preferved  their  beards  in 
their  cabinets,  to  be  buried  with  them  ; imagining,  perhaps,  they 
ihould  make  but  an  odd  figure  in  the  grave  with  their  naked  chins.” 
The  Northern  Worthies,  or,  the  Lives  of  Peter  the  Great  and  his 
illuftrious  Confort  Catherine,  London,  1/28,  p.  84,  85;  fee  like- 
wife  p.  23,  and  a further  account  of  the  remarkable  falhions  in 
beards,  Dr.  Bulwer’s  Artificial  Changeling,  f.  xii.  p.  210,  &c. 

v.  183,  184,  185,  186.  this  thing  call' d pain — Is  (as  the 

learned  Stoics  maintain) — Not  bad  fimpliciter,  nor  goody — But 
merely  as  'tis  underjlood. ] See  the  opinions  of  the  Stoics,  Cic.  De 
Nat.  Deor.  ii.  24,  De  Finibus,  v.  31;  Erafmi  Mcnpicc$  Eyxa;^,  tom.iv. 
Op.  p.  430;  Archbifhop  Potter’s  Antiquities  of  Greece,  vol.  i, 
cap.  viiij  Dr.  Middleton’s  Life  of  Cicero,  4to  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  45  ; 
and  an  account  of  Pompey’s  vifit  to  Pofidonius  at  Rhodes,  Spec- 
tator, No.  312. 
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As  other  grofs  phaenomenas 
190  In  which  it  oft  miftakes  the  cafe. 

But  fince  th’  immortal  intellect 
(That’s  free  from  error  and  defetft, 

Whofe  objects  {till  perfift  the  fame) 

Is  free  from  outward  bruife  or  maim, 

1 95  Which  nought  external  can  expofe 
To  grofs  material  bangs  or  blows, 

It  follows,  we  can  ne’er  be  fure 
Whether  we  pain  or  not  endure; 

V.  201, 202.  Some  have  been  wounded  with  conceit , — And  died  of 
mere  opinion Jiraight. ] Remarkable  are  the  effects  both  of  fear  and 
joy.  A trial  of  the  former  kind  was  made  upon  a condemned 
malefactor,  in  the  following  manner.  A dog  was  by  furgeons  let 
blood,  and  fuffered  to  bleed  to  death  before  him  ; the  furgeons 
talking  all  the  while,  and  dt  fcribing  the  gradual  lofs  of  blood,  and 
of  courfe  a gradual  faintnefs  of  the  dog,  occafioned  thereby : and 
juft  before  the  dog  died,  they  faid  unanimoufly,  Now  he  is  going 
to  die.  They  told  the  malefactor,  that  he  was  to  be  bled  to  death 
in  the  fame  way;  and  accordingly  blindfolded  him,  and  tied  up 
his  arm  ; then  one  of  them  thruft  a lancet  into  his  arm  but  pur- 
pofely  miffed  the  vein  : however  they  foon  began  to  defcribe  the 
poor  mans  gradual  lofs  of  blood,  and  of  courfe  a gradual  faintnefs 
occafioned  thereby:  and  juft  before  the  fuppofed  minute  of  his 
death,  the  furgeons  faid  unanimoufly,  Now  he  dies.  The  male- 
factor thought  all  this  real,  and  died  by  mere  conceit,  though  he 

had  not  loft  above  twenty  drops  of  blood. See  Athenian 

Oracle.  (Mr.  S.  of  B.)  Aimoft  as  remarkable  was  the  cafe  of  the 
Chevalier  Jarre,  “ who  was  upon  the  fcafFold  at  Troyes,  had  his 
hair  cut  off,  the  handkerchief  before  his  eyes,  and  the  fword  in 
the  executioner’s  hand  to  cut  off  his  head  . but  the  King  par- 
doned him:  being  taken  up,  his  fear  had  fo  taken  hold  of  him, 
that  he  could  not  ftand  nor  fpeak  : they  led  him  to  bed,  and 
opened  a vein,  but  no  blood  would  come.”  Lord  Stafford’s  Let- 
ters, vol.  i.  p.  166.  There  are  three  remarkable  inftances  of 
perfons  whofe  hair  fuddenly  turned  from  red  to  white,  upon 
the  apprehenfion  that  they  fhould  be  put  to  death.  Mr.  Daniel 
Turner’s  book,  De  Morbis  Cutaneis,  cap.  xii.  3d  edit.  172 6, 
p.  163, 1(34.  See  Spedtator,  No.  b'15,  on  the  fubject  of  fear.  Nay, 
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And  juft  fo  far  are  fore  and  griev’d 
200  As  by  the  fancy  is  believ’d. 

Some  have  been  wounded  with  conceit. 
And  died  of  mere  opinion  ftraight; 

Others,  though  wounded  fore  in  reafon. 
Felt  no  contufion,  nor  difcretion. 

205  A Saxon  Duke  did  grow  fo  fat. 

That  mice  (as  hiftories  relate) 

Ate  grots  and  labyrinths  to  dwell  in 
His  poftique  parts,  without  his  feeling: 


if  my  memory  fails  me  not,  there  are  accounts  to  be  met  with  in 
hiftory  of  perfons  who  have  dropped  down  dead  before  an  en- 
gagement, and  before  the  difcharge  of  one  gun.  An  excefs  of 
joy  has  been  attended  fometimes  with  as  bad  an  effett.  The  Lady 
Poynts,  in  the  year  J503 , by  the  ill  ufage  of  her  hulband,  had 
almoft  loft  her  fight,  her  hearing,  and  her  fpeech ; which  Ihe  re- 
covered in  an  inftant,  upon  a kind  letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  : 
but  her  joy  was  fo  excellive,  that  (lie  died  immediately  after  killing 
the  Queen’s  letter.  Strype’s  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i. 
p.  23g.  2d  edit.  No  lefs  remarkable  was  the  cafe  of  one  Ingram, 
upon  a large  unexpefted  acceflion  of  fortune.  See  Lord  Strafford’s 
Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  50p.  And  Mr.  Fenton  obferves,  upon  thofe 
lines  of  Mr.  Waller, 

t(  Our  guilt  preferves  us  from  excefs  of  joy. 

Which  fcatters  fpirits,  and  would  life  deftroy.” 

<(  That  Mr.  Oughtred,  that  famous  mathematician,  expired  in  a 
tranfport  of  joy,  upon  hearing  that  the  parliament  had  addreffed 
the  King  to  return  to  his  dominions.”  Obfervations  on  Waller’s 
poems,  p.  67.  Many  are  the  inftances  of  this  kind  in  ancient  hif- 
tory, as  that  of  Polycrata,  a noble  lady  in  the  illand  of  Naxus ; 
Philippides,  a comic  poet*  and  Diagoras,  the  Rhodian,  &c.  Auli 
Gellii  Nodt.  Attic,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xv.  Vid.  Valerii  Maximi,  lib.  ix. 
De  Mortibus  non  vulgaribus,  p.  828,  edit,  varior.  1651. 

v.  205,  206,  207,  208.  A Saxon  Duke  did  grow  fo  fat , — That 
mice  {as  hiftories  relate ) — Ate  grots  and  labyrinths  to  dwell  in — 
His  poftique  parts  without  his  feeling.~\  He  certainly  alludes  to  the 
cafe  of  Hatto,  Biihop  of  Mentz,  (who  was  devoured  by  mice) 

whom 
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Then  how  is’t  poffible  a kick 
2io  Should  e’er  reach  that  way  to  the  quick? 
Quoth  fhe,  I grant  it  is  in  vain 
For  one  that’s  bafted  to  feel  pain, 

Becaufe  the  pangs  his  bones  endure 
Contribute  nothing  to  the  cure  ; 

215  Yet  honour  hurt,  is  wont  to  rage 

With  pain  no  med’eine  can  aflvvage. 

Quoth  he,  That  honour’s  very  fqueamifh 
That  takes  a bailing  for  a blemifh: 

For  what’s  more  honourable  than  fears, 
2,2,0  Or  fkin  to  tatters  rent  in  wars? 

Some  have  been  beaten  till  they  know 
What  wood  a cudgel’s  of  by  th’  blow; 


whom  he  miftakes  for  a Saxon  Duke,  becaufe  he  is  mentioned  to 
have  fucceeded  in  that  bifhopric  a perfon  who  was  advanced  to  the 
dukedom  of  Saxony  “ Quo  anno  hoc  fadtum  fit,  differ  tiunt  auto- 
res:  verum  nos  ex  Fuldenfis  Monafterii,  ac  Moguntinenfium  Ar- 
chiepifcoporum  Annalibus  deprehendimus,  id  contigiffe,  dum  prae- 
fuiffet  Moguntinae  fedi  poll  Gulielmum  Saxoniae  Ducem,  menfe 
undecimo,  a reliituta  nobis  per  Chriftum  falute  g6g,  murium  in- 
feftatione  occubuit,  et  in  templo  Sandti  Albani  fepultus  eft.”  Chron. 
Chronicor.  Politic,  lib.  ii.  p.  228.  No  lefs  remarkable  is  the 
Rory  mentioned  by  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  Itinerar.  Cambriae,  lib.ii. 
cap.  ii.  Camdeni  Anglic.  Normanic.  &c.  p.  861.  See  as  remark- 
able a ftory  of  a perfon  devoured  by  toads,  id.  ib.  cap.  ii.  p.  8 5g  ; 
Stowe’s  Chronicle,  by  Howes,  p.  150'.  The  above  ftory  of  the 
Saxon  Duke  could  not,  in  this  circumftance  of  the  mice,  fuit  any  of 
them ; tho’  among  them  there  were  fome  that  were  very  fat,  namely 
Henry  furnamed  Craffus,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century ; vide 
Chronic.  Rhidhaglhufens,  Meibomii  Rer.  German,  tom.  cxi.  p.344j 
or  another  Henry  made  mention  of  by  Hoffman,  Lexic  Univerfal.3 
or  Albertus,  great-grandfon  to  Henry  Duke  of  Saxony,  who  wras 
called  in  his  own  time  the  Fat  Albert  j Meibomii  Rer  Germanic, 
tom.  i.  p.  40,  Albertus  Pinguis  obiit  1318 3 Meibomii  Rer.  Ger- 
manic. tom.  iii.  p.  166. 


v.  232. 
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Some  kick’d,  until  they  can  feel  whether 
A ffioe  be  Spaniffi  or  neat’s  leather; 

22 5 And  yet  have  met,  after  long  running, 

With  fome  whom  they  have  taught  that  cun- 
The  furtheft  way  about,  t’  o’ercome,  [ning. 
In  th’  end  does  prove  the  neareft  home. 

By  laws  of  learned  duellifts, 

230  They  that  are  bruis’d  with  wood  or  fills. 
And  think  one  beating  may  for  once 
Suffice,  are  cowards  and  poltroons: 

But  if  they  dare  engage  t’  a fecond. 

They’re  flout  and  gallant  fellows  reckon’d. 
235  Th’  old  Romans  freedom  did  beflow% 
Our  Princes  worfhip,  with  a blow. 


v.  232.  pultroonsy  in  all  editions  to  1 7 1 0,  incluf.  altered 

afterwards  to  poltroons , vid.  Junii  Etymologic.  Anglicanum. 

V.  235,  236.  TJi  old  Romans  freedom  did  bejlow, — Our  Princes 
ivorjhip , with  a Howl]  The  old  Romans  had  feveral  ways  of  manu- 
mitting, or  beftowing  freedom : “ Aut  vindidta,  ant  inter  amicos, 
aut  per  epiftolam,  aut  per  teftamentum,  aut  per  aliam  quamlibet 
ultimam  voluntatem:”  Vid.  Juftiniani  Inftitut.  lib.  i.  tit.  v.  § i. 
cum  not.  Vinnii.  “ Vindidta,  inquit  Boetius,  in  topica  Ciceronis, 
eft  virgula  quaedam,  quam  li&or  manumittendi  fervi  capiti  impo- 
nens : eundem  fervum  in  libertatem  vindicabat.”  Vid.  Calvini 
Lexic.  fub  voce  Vindida.  Vindicius,  a flave,  difcovered  Junius 
Brutus’s  delign  of  delivering  up  the  gates  of  Rome  to  Sextus  Tar- 
quinius ; for  which  difcovery  he  was  rewarded,  and  made  free ; 
and  from  him  the  rod  laid  upon  the  head  of  a flave,  when  made 
free,  was  called  vindida:  vid.  Livii  Hiftor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  vol.  i, 
p.  93.  edit.  J.  Clerici,  Amft.  1710.  In  fome  countries  it  was  of 
more  advantage  to  be  a favourite  flave  than  to  be  fet  free.  In 
Egypt,  fee  Prince  Cantemir’s  Growth,  &c.  of  the  Othman  Empire, 
the  manner  of  inheriting  was  as  follows : the  dying  perfon,  ex- 
cluding all  his  fons,  made  fome  flave,  or  captive  of  approved 
fidelity,  his  heir,  who,  immediately  after  his  mafter’s  death,  en- 
joyed all  his  effects,  and  made  the  fons  of  the  deceafed  his  feiz  or 

Vot.I.  X grooms  5 
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King  Pyrrhus  cur’d  his  fplenctic 
And  tefty  courtiers  with  a kick. 

The  Negus,  when  fome  mighty  lord 
240  Or  potentate’s  to  be  reftor’d, 

And  pardon’d  for  fome  great  offence, 
With  which  he’s  willing  to  difpence, 
Firft  has  him  laid  upon  his  belly, 

Then  beaten  back  and  fide  t’  a gelly: 
245  That  done,  he  rifes,  humbly  bows. 

And  gives  thanks  for  the  princely  blows, 
Departs  not  meanly  proud,  and  boafting 
Of  his  magnificent  rib-roafting. 

The  beaten  foldier  proves  moft  manful, 
550  That,  like  his  fword,  endures  the  anvil; 
And  juftly ’s  held  more  formidable, 

The  more  his  valour’s  malleable: 


grooms ; with  which  condition  they  were  forced  to  be  content, 
and  to  obey  their  father’s  llave  all  their  lives.  This  (fays  he)  is 
vulgarly  aferibed  to  Jofeph’s  benediction  of  Raves,  in  force  to  this 
day. 

V.  23 7 ? 233.  King  Pyrrhus  curd  his  fplenctic — And  tefty  courtiers 
with  a kick!]  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  as  Pliny  fays,  had  this 
occult  quality  in  his  toe,  “ Pollicis  in  dextro  pede  taCtu  lienobs 
medebatur.”  Vid.  Plutarchi  Op.  tom.  i.  edit.  Lutet.  Paris,  l6'24, 
p.  384. 

v.  23p.  The  Negus , when  fome  mighty  lordt  &c.j  Negus  Aathio- 
pise  Rex.  Vid.  Ludolfi  Hiltor.  iEthiopic,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  § 23.  Mr. 
Collier  (Dictionary,  fee  Abyffinia)  gives  us  his  feveral  titles.  This 
account  of  the  Negus  is  true  with  regard  to  the  lower  part  of  his 
fubjeCts ; fee  Le  Blanc’s  Travels,  part  ii.  p.  203  5 but  the  Prince  of 
Melinde  was  the  perfon  who  punilhed  his  nobility  in  the  manner 
deferibed.  “ If  a nobleman  (fays  Le  Blanc,  Travels,  part  ii.  chap, 
iv.  p.  190.  edit.  l660)  is  found  guilty  of  a crime,  the  King  leads 
him  to  his  chamber,  where  being  difrobed,  proftrate  on  the  ground, 

begging 
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But  he  that  fears  a baftinado 

Will  run  away  from  his  own  fhadow: 

355  And  though  I’m  now  in  durance  fait. 

By  our  own  party  bafely  caft, 

Ranfom,  exchange,  parole,  refus’d. 

And  worfe  than  by  the  en’my  us’d ; 

In  clofe  catafta  fhut,  paft  hope 
260  Of  wit,  or  valour,  to  elope; 

As  beards  the  nearer  that  they  tend 
To  th’  earth  {till  grow  more  reverend; 

And  cannons  fhoot  the  higher  pitches. 

The  lower  we  let  down  their  breeches: 

2,6 5 I’ll  make  this  low  dejected  fate 
Advance  me  to  a greater  height. 

Quoth  {he,  Y’  have  almoft  made  me  in  love 
With  that  which  did  my  pity  move. 

begging  pardon,  he  receives  from  the  King’s  own  hand  certain 
ftripes  with  a cudgel,  more  or  fewer,  in  proportion  to  the  crime 
or  fervices  he  hath  done  : which  done,  he  revefts,  kifles  the  King’s 
feet,  and  with  all  humility  thanks  him  for  the  favour  received.” 
Artaxerxes’s  method  was  much  better,  who,  when  any  of  his 
nobility  mifbehaved,  caufed  them  to  be  ftripped,  and  their 
cloaths  to  be  whipped  by  the  common  hangman,  without  fo  much 
as  touching  their  bodies,  out  of  refpedt  to  the  dignity  of  the  order. 
See  Sir  Roger  L’Eftrange’s  Fables,  part  ii.  Moral  to  Fable  83  $ 
Montaigne’s  Eflays,  vol.ii.  bookii.  p.  148. 

v.  241.  And  pardon  d for  fome  great  offence .]  This  and  the  fol- 
lowing line,  in  the  two  editions  of  1664,  ftand  thus : 

“ To  his  good  grace,  for  fome  offence, 

Forfeit  before,  and  pardon’d  fince.” 

v.  2 59.  In  clofe  catafta  fhutl]  A cage  or  prifon,  in  which  the 
Romans  locked  up  the  flaves  that  were  to  be  fold. 

<e Ne  fit  praeftantior  alter 

Cappadocas  rigida  pingues  plaufifte  catafta.” 

Perfii,  fat.  vi,  76, 77.  Cafauboni  not.  p.  513, 514, 515, 
Xi  v.273. 
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Great  wits  and  valours,  like  great  dates, 
370  Do  fometimes  fink  with  their  own  weights; 
Th’  extremes  of  glory  and  of  lhame, 

Like  eaft  and  weft,  become  the  fame: 

No  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palace 
More  foll’wers  than  a thief  to  th’  gallows. 
375  But  if  a beating  feem  fo  brave. 

What  glories  muft  a whipping  have? 

Such  great  atchievements  cannot  fail 
To  caft  fait  on  a woman’s  tail: 

For  if  I thought  your  nat’ral  talent 
380  Of  paflive  courage  were  fo  gallant, 

As  you  ftrain  hard  to  have  it  thought, 

I could  grow  amorous,  and  dote. 

When  Hudibras  this  language  heard. 

He  prick’d  up’s  ears,  and  fitrok’d  his  beard. 
285  Thought  he,  this  is  the  lucky  hour. 

Wines  work  when  vines  are  in  the  flow’r; 

v.  273,  274.  No  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palace — More  foJT wers 
than  a thief  to  th'  gallows. \ See  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iv.  chap.  lvi. 
p.  560. 

V.  275,  276.  But  if  a heating  feem  fo  brave — What  glories  mujl 
a whipping  have  .*]  Alluding  probably  to  the  injundtion  to  Sancho 
Pancha,  for  the  disenchanting  of  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo,  Don  Quix- 
ote’s miftrefs,  fee  vol.  iv.  chap.  xxxv.  p.  349.  Merlin’s  Speech. 

“ ’Tis  Fate’s  decree,  that  Sancho,  thy  good  Squire, 

On  his  bare  brawny  buttocks  (hould  beftow 
Three  thoufand  ftripes,  and  eke  three  hundred  more, 

Each  to  affli6t,  and  fting,  and  gall  him  fore. 

So  {hall  relent  the  author  of  her  woes, 

Whofe  awful  will  I for  her  eafe  difclofe.” 

V.  286.  Wines  work  when  vines  are  in  the  flowrJ]  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  confirms  this  obfervation,  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Cure 

of 
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This  crifis  then  I’ll  fet  my  reft  on, 

And  put  her  boldly  to  the  queftion. 

Madam,  What  you  would  feem  to  doubt 
29 o Shall  be  to  all  the  world  made  out; 

How  I’ve  been  drubb’d,  and  with  what  fpirit 
And  magnanimity  I bear  it; 

And  if  you  doubt  it  to  be  true, 

» I’ll  flake  myfelf  down  againft  you: 

295  And  if  I fail  in  love  or  troth. 

Be  you  the  winner,  and  take  both. 

Quoth  fhe,  I’ve  heard  old  cunning  ftagers 
Say,  Fools  for  arguments  ufe  wagers; 

And  though  I prais’d  your  valour,  yet 
300  I did  not  mean  to  baulk  your  wit; 

Which  if  you  have,  you  muft  needs  know 
What  I have  told  you  before  now. 

And  you  b’  experiment  have  prov’d, 

I cannot  love  where  I’m  belov’d. 


©f  Wounds  by  Sympathy,  p.  79.  “ The  wine  merchants  (fays  he) 
obferve  every  where  (where  there  is  wine).  That,  during  the  fea- 
fon  that  vines  are  in  the  flower,  the  wine  in  the  cellar  makes  a 
kind  of  fermentation,  and  pulheth  forth  a little  white  lee  (which 
I think,  fays  he,  they  call  the  mother  of  the  wine)  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  wine  3 which  continues  in  a kind  of  diforder  till  the 
flower  of  the  vines  be  fallen,  and  then,  this  agitation  being  ceaf- 
ed,  all  the  wine  returns  to  the  fame  ftate  it  was  in  before.” 

V.  2Q7,  298.  Quoth  Jhe,  Tve  heard  old  cunning  ftagers — Say , Fools 
for  arguments  ufe  ’wagers .]  I believe  this  298th  line  is  quoted  as  fre- 
quently in  converfation  as  any  one  in  Hudibras.  Mr.Addifon  calls 
it  a celebrated  line,  Spe&ator,  No.  239,  and  from  thence  we  may 
conje6ture  it  was  one  of  his  fineft  pieces  of  wit  in  the  whole  Poem. 
(Mr.  B.)  See  this  pra&ice  humoroully  expofed,  Spectator,  No. 
145. 
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305  Quoth  Hudibras,  ’Tis  a caprich 
Beyond  th’  infli&ion  of  a witch; 

So  cheats  to  play  with  thofe  ftill  aim 
That  do  not  underftand  the  game. 

Love  in  your  heart  as  idly  burns 
310  As  fire  in  antique  Roman  urns, 

To  warm  the  dead,  and  vainly  light 
Thofe  only  that  fee  nothing  by’t. 

Have  you  not  power  to  entertain. 

And  render  love  for  love  again? 

3x5  As  no  man  can  draw  in  his  breath. 

At  once,  and  force  out  air  beneath. 

Or  do  you  love  yourfelf  fo  much. 

To  bear  all  rivals  elfe  a grutch? 

What  fate  can  lay  a greater  curfe 
320  Than  you  upon  yourfelf  would  force? 

V.  305. caprich.']  See  Capriciousy  Junii  Etym.  Angl. 

V.  3 1 0, 3 1 1 . As  fire  in  antiqueRoman  urns , — To  ivarm  the  deadfech] 
Pancirollus  gives  the  following  remarkable  account  of  the  fepulchre 
of  Tullia,  Cicero’s  daughter  (though  it  muft  be  a miftake,  for  Ihe 
was  buried  at  Tufculum)  : “ Praeparabant  enim  veteres  oleum  in- 
combuftibile,  quod  non  confumebatur : id  noftra  quoque  astate, 
fedente  Paulo  III.  vifum  fuit,  invento  fcilicet  fepulchro  Tulliae 
filiae  Ciceronis,  in  quo  lucerna  fuit  etiam  tunc  ardens,  fed  admilio 
aere  extindta  j arferat  autem  annos  plus  minus  1550.”  De  Rebus 
Memorab  part  i.  tit.  35.  De  Oleo  Incombuftibili,p.l24.  Vid.  Sal- 
muthi  Not.  See  Cowley’s  Davideis,  § xxxvii.  vol.  ii.  p.  496.  The 
continued  burning  of  thefe  fepulchral  lamps  is  endeavoured  to  be 
accounted  for  by  Dr.  Plot,  Stafford  (hire,  chap.  iii.  § lvii.  p.  144. 
and  his  difcourfe  concerning  the  fepulchral  lamps  of  the  ancients, 
Philofophical  Tranfa6tions,  vol.xiv.  No.  166.  p.  S96.  See  an  ac- 
count of  incombuftible  cloth  expofed  to  the  fire  before  the  Royal 
Society,  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  No.  172.  vol.  xv.  p. \04Q't 
and  of  Roficrufius’s  fepulchre,  with  regard  to  the  burning  lamps 
of  the  ancients,  Spe6tator,  No.  3 79. 
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For  wedlock  without  love,  fome  fay, 

Is  but  a lock  without  a key. 

It  is  a kind  of  rape  to  marry 

One  that  neglects,  or  cares  not  for  ye; 

325  For  what  does  make  it  ravifhment 
But  b’ing  againft  the  mind’s  confent? 

A rape  that  is  the  more  inhuman. 

For  being  adted  by  a woman. 

Why  are  you  fair,  but  to  entice  us 
330  To  love  you  that  you  may  defpife  us? 

But  though  you  cannot  love,  you  fay, 

Out  of  your  own  fanatic  way. 

Why  fhould  you  not  at  leaft  allow 
Thofe  that  love  you  to  do  fo  too  ? 

335  For,  as  you  fly  me,  and  purfue 
Love  more  averfe,  fo  I do  you; 

V.  321,322.  For  wedlock  without  love}  fome  fay , — Is  but  a lock 
•without  a key.] 

“ For  what  is  wedlock  forced,  but  a hell, 

An  age  of  difcord,  of  continual  ftrife; 

Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  blifs, 

And  is  a pattern  of  celeftial  peace.” 

Warner’s  Albion’s  England,  book  xi.  chap.  Ixv.  p.280;  Far- 
quhar’s  Beaux  Stratagem,  ad  iii.;  Sped.  N0.49O.  See  a remarkable 
inftance  of  conjugal  affedion,  Baker’s  Hiftory  of  the  Inquifition, 
chap.  vi.  p.  39,  40  5 and  a merry  and  remarkable  account  of  the 
petty  King  of  Canton’s  marrying  his  male  and  female  prifoners  by 
lot,  GemelliCareri’sVoyage,  Churchill’s  Colledions,  vol.  iv.  p.352. 

v.  331,  332.  But  though  you  cannot  love,  you  Jay , — Out  of  your 
own  fanatic  way.]  Fanatique  in  fome  of  the  firft  editions,  and 
fanatic  in  the  reft  from  1700,  if  not  fooner,  to  this  time.  Might 
not  fantafic  have  been  as  proper  ? as  his  miftrefs  exprefles  her- 
felf,  v.  545,546. 

“ And  yet  ’tis  no  fantaftic  pique 
I have  to  love,  nor  coy  dillike.” 
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And  am  by  your  own  doctrine  taught 
To  pra&ife  what  you  call  a fault. 

Quoth  fhe,  If  what  you  fay  is  true, 
340  You  muft  fly  me,  as  I do  you; 

But  ’tis  not  what  we  do,  but  fay. 

In  love  and  preaching,  that  muft  fway. 

Quoth  he.  To  bid  me  not  to  love. 

Is  to  forbid  my  pulfe  to  move, 

345  My  beard  to  grow,  my  ears  to  prick  up, 
Or  (when  I’m  in  a fit)  to  hickup: 
Command  me  to  pifs  out  the  moon. 
And  ’twill  as  eafily  be  done. 

Love's  power’s  too  great  to  be  withftood 
350  By  feeble  human  flefh  and  blood. 

’Twas  he  that  brought  upon  his  knees 


v.  34(5.  Or  (when  Tm  in  a fit)  to  hichipl\  A thing  which  he 
could  not  help  ; though  fuch  a thing  might  have  been  prohibited 
in  the  Inquifition,  as  well  as  involuntary  Sneezing,  of  which  Mr. 
Baker,  fee  Hiftory  of  the  Inquifition,  p.  98,  gives  the  following 
inflance:  “ A prifoner,  fays  he,  in  the  Inquilition  coughed ; the 
keepers  came  to  him,  and  admonilhed  him  to  forbear  coughing, 
becaufe  it  was  unlawful  to  make  a noife  in  that  place : he  an- 
fwered,  it  was  not  in  his  power : however  they  admonithed  him  a 
fecond  time  to  forbear  it ; and  becaufe  he  did  not,  they  ftripped 
him  naked,  and  cruelly  beat  him.  This  increafed  his  cough,  for 
which  they  beat  him  fo  often,  that  at  laft  he  died,  through  the 
pain  and  anguifh  of  the  flripes.” 

v.  347.  Command  me  to  pifs  out  the  moon.)  This  had  been  an  un- 
reasonable command,  had  he  been  even  poflefled  of  Pantagruel’s 
romantic  faculty,  who  is  faid  to  have  deftroyed  a whole  army  of 
giants,  or  dipfodes , in  this  way,  and  to  have  occafioned  a deluge 
nine  miles  round.  Rabelais’s  Works,  vol.ii.  b.  ii.  ch.xxviii.  p.20d. 

v.  355,  35(5.  Seiz'd  on  his  club , and  made  it  dwindle — T’  a feeble 
difiafif  and  a fpindle. ] Alluding  to  Hercules’s  love  for  Omphale,  and 
Iole : 


“ Inter 
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The  He&’ring  kill-cow  Hercules; 
Transform’d  his  leager-lion’s  fkin 
T’  a petticoat,  and  made  him  fpin; 

355  Seiz’d  on  his  club,  and  made  it  dwindle 
T’  a feeble  diftafF  and  a fpindle. 

’Twas  he  made  Emperors  gallants 
To  their  own  filters  and  their  aunts; 

Set  Popes  and  Cardinals  agog, 

360  To  play  with  pages  at  leap-frog. 

’Twas  he  that  gave  our  fenate  purges. 

And  flux’d  the  houfe  of  many  a burgefs; 
Made  thofe  that  reprefent  the  nation 
Submit,  and  fuffer  amputation; 

365  And  all  the  grandees  o’  th’  cabal 
Adjourn  to  tubs,  at  fpring  and  fall. 


i(  Inter  Ionicas  Calathura  tenuifle  puellas 
Diceris:  et  dominae  pertimuifle  minas.” 

Deianira,  Herculi,  Ovid,  ep.ix.  1.  73,  &c. 

“ Sly  Hermes  took  Alcides  in  his  toils. 

Arm’d  with  a club  and  wrapt  in  lion’s  fpoils  5 
The  furly  warrior  Omphale  obey’d, 

Laid  by  his  club,  and  with  her  diftaff  play’d.” 

Mr.  Luck’s  Mifcell.  Poems,  1736,  p.  163. 

Vid.  Diodori  Siculi  Rer.  Antiquar.  lib.  v.  cap.  3 j Montfaucon’s 
Antiquity  explained,  vol,  i.  part  ii.  b.  i.  chap.  ix.  p.  141.  Benedic, 
fee  Shakefpeare’s  Much  ado  about  Nothing,  vol.  i.  p.423,  fpeak- 
ing  of  Beatrice,  fays,  “That  (he  would  have  made  Hercules  turn 
fpit,  yea  and  have  cleft  his  club  to  hav®  made  the  fire  too,” 

V.  365,  3 66.  And  all  the  grandees  d tli  cabal — Adjourn  to  tubs , 
at  firing  and  fall.~\  See  Shakefpeare’s  Timon  of  Athens,  aftiv. 
vol.v.  p.  274,  275,  with  Mr.  Warburton’s  Note;  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pefile,  4to  edit.  p.  38.  That  the 
Rories  told  of  fome  of  the  godly  members  are  not  (landers  is  cer* 
tain,  from  Mr. Walker’s  accounts,  in  his  Hift.  of  Independency. 
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He  mounted  fynod-men,  and  rode  ’em 
To  Dirty  Lane  and  Little  Sodom; 

Made  ’em  curvet,  like  Spanifli  gennets, 

370  And  take  the  ring  at  Madam . 

’Twas  he  that  made  Saint  Francis  do 
More  than  the  devil  could  tempt  him  to. 


He  calls  Harry  Marty n,  Colonel  of  a regiment  of  horfe  and  a regi- 
ment of  whores;  Colonel  Scot  (the  brewer’s  clerk),  the  derno- 
lilher  of  old  palaces  (Lambeth),  and  deflowerer  of  young  maiden- 
heads before  they  are  ripe  : and  relates  an  intrigue  of  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay’s,  that,  pretending  himfelf  taken  with  the  wind  cholic, 
he  got  an  opportunity  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  a citizen’s  houle 
in  Cheapfide,  and  tempted  his  wife,  and  had  a thameful  repulfe; 
Hift.  of  Independency,  partii.  p.  25/.  Nay,  Cromwell  himfelf, 
whofe  knowledge  and  veracity  can  fcarce  be  aifputed  in  this  cafe, 
when  he  turned  the  members  out  of  doors,  publicly  called  Harry 
Martyn  and  Sir  Peter  Wentworth  whore-mafters : Echard’s  Hiftory 
of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  2 75. 

“ Plere  comes  Sir  Harry  Martyn, 

As  good  as  ever  pitt : 

This  wenching  beaft 
Had  whores  at  lea  It, 

A thoufand  on  his  lift.” 

Colle&ion  of  Loyal  Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 

v.  3 67,  368.  He  mounted  fynod-mcn  and  rode  'em — To  Dirty  Lane 
and  Little  Sodom.'] 

i(  Made  zealots  of  hair-brain’d  letchers, 

And  fons  of  Aretine  turn  preachers: 

Kimbolton,  that  rebellious  Boanerges, 

Mult  be  content  to  faddle  Dr.  Burges ; 

If  Burges  got  a clap,  ’tis  ne’er  the  worfe. 

But  the  fifth  time  of  his  compurgators.” 

Cleveland  upon  the  Mixed  Alfembly,  Works,  p.  45. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Knight,  a ftickling  lynodift,  could 
not  forbear  acknowledging,  that  fynod-men  had  fometimes  ftrayed 
to  Dirty  Lane  and  Little  Sodom.  The  fatire  is  more  pungent  out 
of  his  mouth.  (Mr.  B.)  Qu.  Whether  by  Little  Sodom,  he  does 
not  allude  to  what  Mr.Walker,  Hiftory  of  Independency,  partii. 
p.  2 57,  calls,  “ the  new  ftatefmen’s  new-eredted  Sodoms,  and  the 
fpinftries  at  the  mulberry  garden  at  St.James’s.” 

v.  370.  And  take  the  ring  at  Madam ] Stennet  was  the  per- 

fon  whofe  name  was  dallied,  fays  Sir  Roger  L’Eftrange,  Key  to 

Hudibras. 
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In  cold  and  frofty  weather  grow 
Enamour’d  of  a wife  of  fnow; 

375  And  though  fhe  were  of  rigid  temper. 

With  melting  flames  accoft,  and  tempt  her; 
Which  after  in  enjoyment  quenching, 

He  hung  a garland  on  his  engine. 

Hudibras.  “ Her  hutband  was  by  profefiion  a broom-man  and 
lay-elder,  fee  Key  to  a Burlefque  Poem  of  Butler’s  p,  12.  She 
followed  the  laudable  employment  of  bawding,  and  managed 
feveral  intrigues  for  thofe  brothers  and  lifters  whofe  purity  con- 
lifted  chiefly  in  the  whitenefs  of  their  linen.”  She  was  of  the 
fame  ftamp  with  Widow  Puercraft,  in  Ben  Jonfon’s  Bartholomew 
Fair,  a<St  v.  fc.  ii. 

V.  371.  'Tzuas  he  that  made  Saint  Francis  do>  &c.]  St.  Francis 
■was  founder  of  the  order  of  Francifcans  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  Mr.  Butler  has  fcarce  reached  the  extravagancy  of  the  legend. 
Bonaventure,  fays  the  learned  Mr.Wharton,  Enthufiafm  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  1688,  p.  100,  gives  the  following  ftory  of  St. 
Francis.  “ The  devil  putting  on  one  night  a handfome  face,  peeps 
into  St.  Francis’s  cell,  and  calls  him  out.  The  man  of  God  pre- 
fently  knew,  by  revelation,  that  it  was  a trick  of  the  devil,  who 
by  that  artifice  tempted  him  to  luft;  yet  he  could  not  hinder  the 
efre<5t  of  it,  for  immediataly  a grievous  temptation  of  the  flelh 
feizeth  on  him.  To  (hake  off  this  he  ftrips  himfelf  naked,  and 
begins  to  whip  himfelf  fiercely  with  his  rope.  Ha,  brother  afs  S 
(faith  he)  I will  make  you  lmart  for  your  rebellious  luft  : I have 
taken  from  you  my  frock,  becaufe  that  is  facred,  and  muft  not 
be  ufurped  by  a luftful  body : if  you  have  a mind  to  go  your 
ways  in  this  naked  condition,  pray  go.  Then,  being  animated 
by  a wonderful  fervour  of  fpirit,  he  opens  the  door,  runs  out, 
and  rolls  his  naked  body  in  a great  heap  of  fnow.  Next  he  makes 
feven  fnow-balls,  and  laying  them  before  him,  thus  befpeaks 
his  outward  man  : Look  you,  this  great  fnow -ball  is  your  wife, 
thofe  four  are  your  two  fons  and  two  daughters,  the  other  two 
are  a man  and  a maid,  which  you  muft  keep  to  wait  on  them : 
make  hafte  and  clothe  them  all,  for  they  die  with  cold  : but  if  you 
cannot  provide  for  them  all,  then  lay  afide  all  thought  of  mar- 
riage, and  ferve  God  alone.”  Now  fee  the  merits  of  rolling  in  the 
fnow!  faith  Mr.Wharton:  “The  tempter,  being  conquered, 
departs,  and  the  faint  returns  in  triumph  to  his  cell.”  See  Miflon, 
vol.  i.  p.  271.  Lefs  fcrupulous  were  the  Beguins,  of  St.  Francis’s 
order,  who  held,  “ That  to  kifs  women,  and  to  embrace  them, 
provided  they  did  not  confummate  the  carnal  fin,  was  highly 
7 meritorious.” 
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Quoth  {he,  If  love  have  thefe  effects, 
380  Why  is  it  not  forbid  our  fex? 

Why  is’t  not  damn’d,  and  interdicted. 
For  diabolical  and  wicked; 

And  fung  as  out  of  tune  againft. 

As  Turk  and  Pope  are  by  the  faints? 

385  I find,  I’ve  greater  reafon  for  it. 

Than  I believ’d  before  t’  abhor  it. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  Thefe  fad  effects 
Spring  from  your  Heathenifh  neglects 
Of  Love’s  great  pow’r,  which  he  returns 


meritorious.”  See  Baker’s  Hiftory  of  the  Inquifition,  chap.  v.  p.  2S. 
The  Cordeliers  tell  a ftory  of  their  founder  St.  Francis,  “ That, 
as  he  paffed  the  ftreets  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  he  difcovered  a 
young  fellow  with  a maid  in  a corner;  upon  which  the  good  man 
(fay  they)  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  with  a fecret  thankf- 
giving,  that  there  was  fo  much  Chrillian  charity  in  the  world. 
The  innocence  of  the  faint  made  him  miftake  the  kifs  of  a lover 
for  the  falute  of  charity.”  Spedtator,  No.  245.  Lefs  charitable 
was  Chalcocondylas,  an  European  hiftorian  and  Chriflian,  upon 
the  cuftom  of  faluting  ladies  upon  a vifit,  who  reports,  “That  it 
is  an  univerfal  cuftom  among  the  Englifh,  that,  upon  an  invitation 
to  a friend’s  houfe,  the  perfon  invited  fhould,  in  compliment,  lie 
with  his  neighbour’s  wife.”  See  Mr.  Baker’s  Reflediions  upon 
Learning,  chap. x. 

v.  393,  394.  This  made  the  beauteous  Queen  of  Crete— To  take  a 
to’ivn-bull  for  her  fiveet. ] Thus  Ovid  reprefents  it,  Epift.  Heroid. 
ep.  iv.  57,  58. 

“ Pafiphae  mater,  decepto  fubdita  Tauro, 

Enixa  eft  utero  crimen  onufque  fuo.” 

Vid.  Ovid,  de  Arte  Amandi,  lib.  i.  295  ; Remed.  Amor.  63.  Tau- 
rus, a fervant  of  Minos,  King  of  Crete,  got  his  miftrefs  Pafiphae 
with  child,  (whence  the  infant  was  called  Minotaurus,)  which  oc- 
cafioned  this  fable. 

v.  397,  398.  Others  to  profit  tut  e their  great  hearts  — To  be  baboons 
and  monkeys  fweet-hearts .]  See  fome  inftances  of  this  in  Le  Blanc  s 
Voyages,  &c.  edit.  1660,  p.  80;  and  Dr.  Gemelli  Carreri’s  Voyage 
round  the  World,  part  iii.  b.  ii.  chap.  ii.  Churchill’s  Colledtions, 
vol,  iv.  p.  217, 218,  edit.  1732.  See  Sempronio’s  words  to  Califto, 
Spanifh  Bawd,  1631,  p.  7.  Sir  J.  Birkenhead  alludes  to  fome« 
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390  Upon  yourfelves  with  equal  {corns ; 

And  thofe  who  worthy  lovers  flight. 
Plagues  with  prepoft’rous  appetite. 

This  made  the  beauteous  Queen  of  Crete 
To  take  a town-bull  for  her  fweet ; 

395  And  from  her  greatnefs  {loop  fo  low 
To  be  the  rival  of  a cow: 

Others  to  proftitute  their  great  hearts, 

To  be  baboons  and  monkeys  fweet-hearts: 
Some  with  the  dev’l  himfelf  in  league  grow 
400  By’s  reprefen tative,  a Negro. 


thing  that  happened  in  thole  times  as  bad  as  this,  Paul’s  Church- 
yard, clair.  i.  f.  13.  “ Cujum  pecus  ? The  law  of  coulins-german 

cleared  in  this  cafe.  An  elder’s  maid  took  a maftiff  dog : an 
Independent  corporal  efpoufed  a bitch  : May  not  the  Prelbyterian 
dog’s  fon  marry  the  Independent  bitch’s  daughter,  they  being 
brother’s  and  lifter’s  children  ?”  Upon  which  he  remarks  in  the 
margin,  “ Scribi  expedit,  feribere  tamen  horreo,  quod  vel  perpe- 
trafle  pfeudo-fandti  non  verentur.”  This,  as  Cervantes  obferves 
upon  another  occafton.,  Don  Quixote,  vol.  i.  chap.  vii.  p.  228,  was 
fo  odd  and  intricate  a medley  of  kindred  that  it  would  puzzle  a 
convocation  of  cafuifts  to  refolve  the  degrees  of  confanguinity. 
This  is  expofed  in  a traft,  entitled,  The  Marquis  of  Argyle’s  Laft 
Will  and  Teftament,  publilhed  1691,  p.  6.  “ Item , For  a perpetual 
memory  of  Prelbytery,  I give  a hundred  pound  for  the  calling  of 
the  figure  of  the  dog  in  brafs  that  lay  with  the  elder’s  maid,  to  be 
placed  where  the  laft  provincial  claftis  was  held  in  London,  as  a 
deik  for  the  dire&ory.”  See  the  four-legged  elder  j or,  a Relation 
of  a horrible  Dog  and  an  Elder’s  Maid  ; Colledtion  of  Loyal  Songs 
againft  the  Rump,  vol.  ii.  p.  14  j The  Four  legged  Quaker  (Ralph 
Green),  Colledtion  of  Loyal  Songs,  vol.  i.  p.  231, 235. 

v.  399,  400.  Some  avith  the  devil  himfelf  in  league  groiv — By  5 
reprefentative,  a negro. ] Alluding  probably  to  Tamora,  Queen  of 
the  Goths,  afterwards  wife  to  the  Emperor  Saturninus,  and  Aaron 
the  Moor,  her  gallant,  by  whom  fhe  had  a black  child  j Shake- 
fpeare’s  Titus  Andronicus,  adt  iv.  This  kind  of  coupling  is  girded 
by  lago,  in  Othello,  Moor  of  Venice,  Sbakefpeare,  vol.  vii.  p.377, 
to  Brabantio:  “ Z — ds,  Sir, — You’ll  have  your  daughter  covered 
with  a Barbary  horfe : you’ll  have  your  nephews  neigh  to  you  5 
you’ll  have  couriers  for  coufins,  and  gennets  for  german s.” 
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’Twas  this  made  Veftal  maids  love-fick. 
And  venture  to  be  buried  quick  : 

Some  by  their  fathers  and  their  brothers 


V.  401,  402.  'Tvuas  this  made  Vefial  maids  love-Jick — And  venture 
to  he  buried  quick.']  The  Vefial  Virgins  (if  they  broke  their  vow 
of  virginity)  were  buried  alive  in  a place  without  the  city  wall, 
allotted  for  that  peculiar  ufe,  Plutarch  in  Num.j  and  thence  it  was 
called,  Campus  Sceleratus , according  to  Feftus.  This  was  generally 
the  pra&ice,  though  there  are  fome  few  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Juvenal  condemns  Crifpinus  for  deflowering  a veftal  virgin,  though 
he  had  intereft  enough  with  Domitian  to  prevent  the  ufual 
punifhment. 

u Nemo  malus  felix,  minime  corruptor,  et  idem 
Inceftus,  cum  quo  vittata  nuper  jacebat 
Sanguine  adhuc  vivo,  terram  fubitura  facerdos.” 

Juv.  Sat.  iv.  v.  8,  Q,  10. 

“ No  ill  man ’s  happy,  leaft  of  all  is  he 
Whofe  ftudy  ’tis  to  corrupt  chaftity. 

Th’  inceftuous  brute,  who  the  veil’d  Veftal  maid 
But  lately  to  his  impious  bed  betray’d, 

Who  for  her  crimes,  if  laws  their  courfe  might  have, 
Ought  to  defcend  alive  into  the  grave.”  Dryden. 

Dr.  Middleton,  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.i.  p.  144,  fays,  that  Catiline 
was  fufpe6ted  of  an  inceftuous  commerce  with  Fabia,  one  of  the 
Veftal  virgins,  and  After  to  Cicero  ; but,  upon  her  trial,  either 
through  her  innocence,  or  authority  of  her  brother,  fhe  was  ac- 
quitted. See  the  remarkable  proof  of  Tuccia’s  innocence,  Plinii 
Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  ii 5 Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  viii.  cap.  ii;  Dion. 
Halicar.  Antiqu.  Rom.  lib.  ii.  p.  124,  edit.  Oxon.  1 704  ; Wier. 
de  Praeftig.  Daemon,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii.  p.  175 ; Fontanini  de  Antiqui- 
tat.  Hortae,  cap.  ix.  p.  180,  edit.  Romas,  1723.  This  fevere  con- 
dition was  recompenfed  with  feveral  conflderable  privileges  j for 
an  account  of  which,  I beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  fol- 
lowing authorities : Alexand.  ab  Alexandra,  lib.  v.  cap.  xiij  Plu- 
tarch. in  Num.  Dionyl'.  Halicarn.  Antiqu.  Rom.  paflim;  Mont- 
faucon’s  Antiquities  explained,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  b.  i.  chap.  viii.  p.  20; 
Kennet’s  Antiq.  of  Rome,  part  ii.  chap.  vi.  Thofe  that  corrupted 
a Veftal  virgin  were  whipped  to  death.  Vid.  Dionyf.  Halicarnaf, 
Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  viii.  p.  533;  id.  ib.  p.  571. 

V.  403.  Some  by  their  fathers , &c.] 

“ Myrrha  patrem,  fed  non  quo  Alia  debet,  amavit.” 

Ovid,  de  Arte  Amandi,  lib.  i.  285. 

Inceft  was  but  too  common  in  thofe  times.  Mr.  Whitelock,  Memo- 
rials, 2d  edit.  p.  148,  makes  mention  of  a perfon  in  Kent,  who,  in 

the 
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To  be  made  miftrefles  and  mothers. 

40  5 ’Tis  this  that  proudeft  dames  enamours 
On  lacquies,  and  valets  des  chambres  \ 


the  year  1647,  married  his  father’s  wife,  and  had  a child  by  her. 
A remarkable  inftance  of  this  kind  is  that,  of  Lucretia,  daughter 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  who  not  only  lay  with  her  father  (not 
unknown  to  him),  but  with  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Candy,  who 
was  Rain  by  Caefar  Borgia,  for  being  his  rival  in  his  lifter’s  bed^ 
6f  whom  this  epitaph  was  wrote, 

“ Hi<?  jacet  in  tumulo,  Lucretia  nomine,  fed  tc 
Thais,  Alexandri  filia,  fponfa,  nurus.” 
te  Here  Lucrece  lies,  a Thais  in  her  life ; 

Pope  Sixtus’  daughter,  daughter-in-law,  and  wife.” 

Vid.  Wolfii  LeCtion.  Memorab.  par.  i.  p.  935 ; Mr.  George  Sandys’i 
Notes  on  the  10th  book  of  Ovid’s  Metamorpholis,  p.  199,  edit. 
1640.  See  John  Taylor’s  Works,  p.  Q3.  But  the  molt  remarkable 
ftory  of  this  kind  may  be  met  with  in  Henry  Stephens’s  Prep. 
Treat,  to  his  Apology  for  Herodotus,  book  i.  chap,  xii  ; from  the 
Queen  of  Navarre’s  narrations,  to  which  I refer  the  reader;  and  of 
the  Dogzimor  Drulians,  Purchafe’s  Pilgrims,  vol.v.  p.  220;  and 
of  the  King  of  Benin,  who  makes  wives  of  his  daughters  as  foon 
as  grown  up ; and  the  queens,  with  the  like  inceftuous  abomina- 
tion, ufe  their  fons,  ib.  vol.v.  b.  vi.  p.  y\ 6.  Vid.  Ferchard,  54 
Reg.  Scot.  Buchanani  Rer.  Scoticar.  Hift.  lib.  v.  cap.  xli. 

Ibid.  and  their  brothers .]  Alluding  probably  either  to  the 

fabulous  inceft  of  Jupiter  and  his  lifter  Juno,  Epift.  Heroid. 
Qvidii,  4.  Phaedra  Hippolyto,  133,  134 : or  the  ftory  of  Biblis  and 
Caunus,  Ovid,  de  Arte  Amandi,  lib.  i.  283  ; Oldham’s  Poems,  6th 
edit.  p.  104;  or  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  King  of  Egypt,  who 
married  his  lifter  Arlinoe,  fee  Dean  Prideaux’s  Connection,  folio 
edit.  vol.  ii.  p,  18;  Sexti  Philofophi  Pyrrhon.  Hypot.  lib.  i.  p.  31. 
lib.  iii.  p.  153,  158,  edit.l621 ; or  the  Incas  of  Peru,  who  married 
their  own  lifters,  Acofta’s  Natural  and  Moral  Hift.  of  the  Indies, 
lib.  vi.  cap.  xii.  p.  455;  Purchafe’s  Pilgrims,  part  iv.  book  vii. 
p.  14/8.  Vid.  plura,  Gruteri  Fax.  Art,  tom.  ii.  p.  998, 1136. 

V.  405,  406.  'Tis  this  that  proudeji  dames  enamours — On  lacquies  > 
and  valets  des  chambres.]  Varlets  des  chambres  in  all  edit,  to  1704 
inclulive.  “ Variety  fervus  idem  cum  C.  Valet , pro  quo  tamen 
•varlet  fcribebant,  licuti  oftendit  Menagius.”  Vid.  Junii  Etymolo- 
gic. Anglican.  This  foible  in  the  French  ladies  is  bantered  by  Ba- 
ron Polnitz,  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  274, 2 75.  See  Gay  ton’s  Notes  upon 
Don  Quixote,  book  iii.  chap.x.  p.  141  j Spectator,  No.  45. 

v.  408. 
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Their  haughty  ftomachs  overcomes 
And  makes  ’em  {loop  to  dirty  grooms; 

To  flight  the  world,  and  to  difparage 
410  Claps,  iflue,  infamy,  and  marriage. 

Quoth  fhe,  Thefe  judgments  are  fevere. 
Yet  fuch  as  I fhould  rather  bear. 

Than  truft  men  with  their  oaths,  or  prove 
Their  faith  and  fecrecy  in  love. 

41 5 Says  he,  There  is  as  weighty  reafon 
For  fecrecy  in  love  as  treafon. 

Love  is  a burglarer,  a felon. 

That  at  the  windore-eye  does  fteal  in 
To  rob  the  heart,  and  with  his  prey 
430  Steals  out  again  a clofer  way, 

Which  whofoever  can  difcover, 


V.  408.  And  makes  'em  Jloop  to  dirty  grooms.] 

**  For,  if  Inconftancy  doth  keep  the  door, 

Luft  enters,  and  my  lady  proves  a whore : 

And  fo  a baftard  to  the  world  may  come. 

Perhaps  begotten  by  fome  liable  groom  5 
Whom  the  fork-headed,  her  cornuted  knight, 

May  play  and  dandle  with,  with  great  delight.*’ 

John  Taylor’s  Motto,  Works,  p.  52. 
See  Spanifh  Bawd,  a tragi-comedy,  ad  i.  p.  6,  London,  100J . 

V.  417,  418.  Love  is  a burglarer , a felo7i , — That  at  the  ivindore - 
4 eye  does  fteal  ini]  Thus  it  Rands  in  all  edit,  to  1084  incluf.  altered 
to  window- eye,  edit.  170O;  reftored  again  IJ26,  if  not  fooner; 
alluding  to  the  laws  againft  burglary,  which  is  breaking  or  enter- 
ing a manfion-houfe  by  night,  either  by  breaking  open  a door,  or 
opening  a window,  with  an  intent  to  commit  fome  felony  there. 
See  Wood’s  Inftitut.  of  the  Common  Law,  book  iii.  chap,  i.-,  Ja- 
cob’s Law  Di&ionary. 

v.  429,  430.  'Tis  like  that  jlurdy  thief  that  foie — And  draggd 
beafs  backward  into 's  hole.  ] Alluding  to  the  ftory  of  Cacus,  who 
robbed  Hercules.  “ At  furis  Caci  mens  effera,”  &c.  Virgil.  i£n. 
lib.  viii.  205,  &c, 


“ Allur’d 
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He ’s  fu re  (as  he  deferves)  to  fuffer. 

Love  is  a fire,  that  burns,  and  fparkles 
In  men,  as  nat’rally  as  in  charcoals, 

425  Which  footy  chymifts  flop  in  holes 
When  out  of  wood  they  extradt  coals: 

So  lovers  fliould  their  paffions  choak, 

That  though  they  burn,  they  may  notfmoak. 
’Tis  like  that  flurdy  thief  that  flole 
430  And  dragged  beafls  backward  into ’s  hole: 

So  Love  does  lovers;  and  us  men 
Draws  by  the  tails  into  his  den  ; 

That  no  impreffion  may  difcover. 

And  trace  t’  his  cave  the  wary  lover. 

435  But  if  you  doubt  I fhould  reveal 
What  you  entrufl  me  under  feal, 

“ Allur’d  with  hope  of  plunder,  and  intent 
By  force  to  rob,  by  fraud  to  circumvent. 

The  brutal  Cacus,  as  by  chance  they  ftray’d,  \ 

Four  oxen  thence,  and  four  fair  kine  convey’d ; 

And  left  the  printed  footfteps  might  be  feen, 

He  dragg’d  them  backwards  to  his  rocky  den: 

The  tracks  averfe  a lying  notice  gave. 

And  led  the  fearcher  backward  from  the  cave.” 

Dryden. 

Vid.  Juv.  Sat.v.  1.  125,  &c.j  Livii  Hiftor.  lib  i.  cap.vii;  Propertii 
Eleg.  x.  lib  iv;  Erafmi  Adag.  chil.  ii.  cent.  i.  prov,  \Q,  Waller’s 
poem  on  taking  of  Salle,  Fenton’s  edit.  4to.  p.  15. 

v.  435,  436.  But  if  you  doubt  1 Jhould.  reveal- — What  you  entrufl 
me  under Jeal ] Might  he  not  have  in  view  the  1 1 3th  canon  of  1603, 
by  which  it  is  enjoined,  that  fecret  tins  confefted  to  the  minifter 
fhould  not  be  revealed  by  him  (unlefs  they  were  fuch  crimes  as 
by  the  laws  of  this  realm  his  own  life  might  be  called  in  quef- 
tion  for  concealing  them),  under  pain  of  irregularity,  which  was 
fufpenfion  from  the  execution  of  his  office.  “ Multo  enim  latius 
ligilli  lecretum,  quam  ftgillum  confeftionis  virum  innodat : in 
omni  enim  cafu  confeftionis  ftgillum  five  de  crimine  commiftendo, 
Vol.  I.  Y five 
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I’ll  prove  myfelf  as  clofe  and  virtuous 
As  your  own  fecretary  Albertus. 

Quoth  Hie,  I grant  you  may  be  clofe 
440  In  hiding  what  your  aims  propofe: 
Love-paflTions  are  like  parables, 

By  which  men  {till  mean  fomething  elfe; 
Though  love  be  all  the  world’s  pretence. 
Money’s  the  mythologic  fenfe, 

445  The  real  fubftance  of  the  fhadow, 

Which  all  addrefs  and  courtfhip’s  made  to. 

Thought  he,  I underftand  your  play, 
And  how  to  quit  you  your  own  way. 

He  that  wrill  win  his  dame,  muft  do 
450  As  Love  does,  when  he  bends  his  bow^; 
With  one  hand  thruft  the  Lady  from. 

And  with  the  other  pull  her  home. 

I grant,  quoth  he,  wealth  is  a great 
Provocative  to  am’rous  heat: 

five  commiflb,  tam  hserefis,  quam  perduellionis  crimine  eft  obii- 
gatorium:  non  fic  autem  bominem  figillum  lecreti  aftringit.”  Jo. 
Majoris  de  Geft.  Scotor  lib.  v.  fol.  b *3.  See  a remarkable  form  of 
Popilh  confefiion,  Glofl'ary  to  Robert  of  Gloueefter’s  Chronicle, 
by  Mr.  Hearne,  p.  683  and  an  account  of  the  great  fecrecy  of 
the  Venetian  nobility,  Bocalini’s  Advertisements  from  Parnaffus, 
cent.  i.  advert.  25. 

v.  458.  As  your  own  fecretary  Albertus.']  Albertus  Magnus  was 
Bifhopof  Ratilbon;  he  flourilhed  about  theyear  1260,  and  wrote 
a book,  De  Secretis  Mulierum.  See  a further  account  of  him, 
Fabricii  Bibliothec.  Graec.  lib.  vi.  capix.  vcl.xiii.  p.  45. 

v.  443,444.  Though  love  be  all  the  'world's  pretence , — Moneys 
the  mythologic fenfel]  See  this  exemplified  in  the  cafe  of  Inkle  and 
Yarico,  Spe6tator,  J\o.  1 1. 

v.  <i60.  At  their  own  weapons,  are  out-done .]  i.  e.  the  fplendouT 
of  gold  is  more  refulgent  than  the  rays  of  thofe  luminaries. 
(Mr.W;) 


v.  465, 
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455  It  is  all  philtres,  and  high  diet, 

That  makes  love  rampant,  and  to  fly  out; 
’Tis  beauty  always  in  the  flower, 

That  buds  and  bloffoms  at  fourfcore : 

’Tis  that  by  which  the  fun  and  moon, 

460  At  their  own  weapons,  are  out-done; 

That  makes  knights-errant  fall  in  trances, 
And  lay  about  ’em  in  romances ; 

J J 

’Tis  virtue,  wit,  and  worth,  and  all 
That  men  divine  and  facred  call: 

465  For  what  is  worth  in  any  thing, 

But  fo  much  money  as  ’twill  bring? 

Or  what  but  riches  is  there  known. 

Which  man  can  folely  call  his  own; 

In  which  no  creature  goes  his  half, 

470  Unlefs  it  be  to  fquint  and  laugh? 

I do  confefs,  with  goods  and  land. 

I’d  have  a wife  at  fecond  hand; 

v.  465,  466.  For  zvhat  is  1 worth  in  any  thing , — But  fo  much  money 
ms  ’ tzvill  bring  .<?]  A covetous  perfon,  fays  the  Tatler,  No.  122,  in 
Seneca’s  Epitlles,  is  reprefented  asfpeaking  the  common  fentiments 
of  thofe  who  are  polfefled  with  that  vice  in  the  following  foli- 
loquy : “ Let  me  be  called  a bafe  man,  fo  I am  called  a rich  one  : 
If  a man  is  rich,  who  aiks  if  he  be  good?  The  queftion  is,  How 
much  we  have  ? not  from  whence,  or  by  what,  means  we  have  it? 
Every  one  has  fo  much  merit  as  he  has  wealth.  For  my  part,  let 
me  be  rich.  Oh  ye  gods!  or  let  me  die  : the  man  dies  happily, 
who  dies  increafing  his  treafure:  There  is  more  pleafure  in  the 
pofleffion  of  wealth,  than  in  that  of  parents,  children,  wife,  or 
friends.” 

v.  47O.  Unlefs  it  he  to  fquint,  &c.J  * Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Hiflory, 
affirms,  that  “ uni  animalium  homini  oculi  depravantur,  unde 
cognomina  Strabonum  et  Pact  or  um  lib.  xi.  cap.  37. 

v.  47  l,  4/2.  1 do  confejs,  'with  goods  and  land , — I'd  have  a 

\ wife  at  fecond  hand .]  By  this  one  might  imagine,  that  he  was  much 
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And  fuch  you  arc:  nor  is’t  your  perfon 
My  ftomach’s  fet  fo  fharp  and  fierce  on; 
475  But  *tis  (your  better  part)  your  riches 
That  my  enamour’d  heart  bewitches; 

Let  me  your  fortune  but  poffefs, 

And  fettle  your  perfon  how  you  pleafe; 

Or  make  it  o’er  in  truft  to  th’  devil, 

480  You’ll  find  me  reafonable  and  civil. 

Quoth  fhe,  I like  this  plainnefs  better 
Than  falfe  mock-paffion,  fpeech,  or  letter. 
Or  any  fate  of  qualm  or  fowning, 

But  hanging  of  yourfelf,  or  drowning; 

485  Your  only  way  with  me,  to  break 

of  the  mind  of  a rakifh  gentleman,  who  being  told  by  a friend 
(who  was  defirous  of  having  him  married,  to  prevent  his  doing 
worfe),  that  he  had  found  out  a proper  wife  for  him ; his  anfwer 
was,  Prithee,  whofe  wife  is  the  ? Captain  Plume  feems  to  have 
been  of  the  fame  way  of  thinking ; Recruiting  Officer,  by  Far- 
quhar,  ad  i.  p.  14. 

v.4/5.  But  ’ tis  {your  better  part)  your  riches .]  Petruchio,  fee 
Shakelpeare’s  Taming  the  Shrew,  Works,  vol.ii.  p.  2Q1,  argues 
upon  this  head  in  the  following  manner:  “ Signior  Hortenfio, 
’twixt  fuch  friends  as  us,  few  words  fuffice,  and  therefore  if  you 
know  one  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio’s  wife,  as  wealth  is  the 
burden  of  my  wooing  dance, 

“ Be  flie  as  foul  as  was  Florentius’  love, 

As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  curft  and  fhrewd 
As  Socrates’  Xantippe,  or  a worfe, 

She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes  at  leaft 
Affedion’s  edge  in  me:  Were  fhe  as  rough 
As  are  the  fwelling  Adriatic  feas, 

I come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua ; 

If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua.” 

“ Grum.  Wrhy,  give  him  gold  enough,  and  marry  him  to  a 
puppet,  or  an  aglet  baby,  or  an  old  trot  with  ne’er  a tooth  in  her 
head,  though  fhe  have  as  many  difeafes  as  two-and-fifty  horfes. 
Why,  nothing  comes  amifs,  fo  money  comes  withal.”  See 
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Your  mind,  is  breaking  of  your  neck: 

For  as  when  merchants  break,  o’erthrown 
Like  nine-pins,  they  firike  others  down; 
So  that  would  break  my  heart,  which  done, 
490  My  tempting  fortune  is  your  own. 

Thefe  are  but  trifles,  ev’ry  lover 
Will  damn  himfelf,  over  and  over, 

And  greater  matters  undertake 
For  a lefs  worthy  miftrefs’  fake: 

495  Yet  th’  are  the  only  ways  to  prove 
Th’  unfeign’d  realities  of  love; 

For  he  that  hangs,  or  beats  out’s  brains, 
The  devil’s  in  him  if  he  feigns. 

Cacofogo,  in  Fletcher’s  Rule  a Wife  and  have  a Wife,  edit.  1040, 
p.31. 

v.  477>478.  Let  me  your  fortune  but  pojfefs, — And  fettle  your  per- 
fon  how  you  pleafe .]  Much  of  this  call  was  ’Squire  Sullen,  fee  Far- 
quhar’s  Beaux  Stratagem,  act  iv.  p.  70,  who  offered  his  wife  to 
another,  with  a venifon  pa  Ry  into  the  bargain.  But  when  the 
gentleman  defired  to  have  her  fortune,  “ Her  fortune ! (fays  Sullen) 
why,  Sir,  I have  no  quarrel  with  her  fortune  5 I only  hate  the  wo- 
man, Sir,  and  none  but  the  woman  thall  go.”  And  under  this  dif-r 
[ pofition  Sir  Hudibras  would  have  been  glad  to  have  embraced  the 
offers  of  that  lady.  See  Earl  of  Stratford’s  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  202, 
* “ who  offered  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  5O0l.  a year  during  his 

life,  and  00001.  to  go  to  church  and  marry  her,  and  then  at  the 
church-door  to  take  their  leaves,  and  never  fee  each  other  after  j” 
or  the  old  French  Marchionefs  de  L — , who  married  the  young 

Marquis  de  L 1,  fee  Baron  de  Polnitz’s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii. 

1 p.  2S5. 

v.483.  /owning.]  Thus  it  Rands  in  all  editions  to  10S4 

1 inclufive,  altered  to f owning  1700. 

v.  497*  498.  For  he  that  hangs,  or  beats  out's  brains — The  devil's 
in  him  if  he  feigns.]  No  one  could  have  thought  otherwife  but 
Young  Clincher,  fee  Farquhar’s  ConRant  Couple,  edit.  1728,  p.55, 
who,  when  he  met  Errand  the  porter,  that  had  exchanged  cloaths 
with  his  elder  brother,  to  help  him  out  of  a ferape,  and  was  told 
by  him,  “ that  his  brother  was  as  dead  as  a door-nail,  he  having 
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Quoth  Hudibras,  This  way’s  too  rough 
500  For  mere  experiment  and  proof; 

It  is  no  jelling  trivial  matter 
To  fwing  i’  th’  air  or  douce  in  water. 

And,  like  a water-witch,  try  love; 

That’s  to  deftroy,  and  not  to  prove; 

505  As  if  a man  fhould  be  difiedled. 

To  find  what  part  is  difaffedled: 

Your  better  way  is  to  make  over. 

In  trull,  your  fortune  to  your  lover; 

Trufi:  is  a trial,  if  it  break, 

510  ’Tis  not  fo  defp’rate  as  a neck: 

Befide,  th’  experiment’s  more  certain, 

Men  venture  necks  to  gain  a fortune: 

The  foldier  does  it  every  day 
(Eight  to  the  week)  for  fix-pence  pay ; 

515  Your  pettifoggers  damn  their  fouls, 

given  him  feven  knocks  on  the  head  with  a hammer/’  put  this 
query,  “Whether  his  brother  was  dead  in  law,  that  he  might 
take  poffedion  of  liiseftate?”  or  Young  Lovelefs;  fee  the  dia- 
logue between  him  and  his  elder  brother  in  difguife,  Scornful 
Lady,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  a6t  ii. 

V.  507,  508.  Your  better  vuay  is  to  make  over, — In  trufi , your  for- 
tune to  your  l over .]  This  was  not  much  unlike  the  highwayman’s 
advice  to  a gentleman  upon  the  road  : “ Sir,  be  pleated  to  leave 

your  watch,  your  money,  and  rings,  with  me,  or  by you  will 

be  robbed.” 

v.  513,514.  The  foldier  does  it  every  day — ( Eight  to  the  vceeh) 
for fixpence payh\  Thefe  two  and  the  four  following  lines  added 
1674.  If  a foldier  received  fixpence  a day,  he  would  receive 
feven  fixpences  for  feven  days,  or  one  week’s  pay : but  if  fixpence 
per  week  of  this  money  be  kept  back  for  ihoes,  ftockings,  &c. 
then  the  foldier  muft  ferve  one  day  more,  viz.  eight  to  the  week, 
before  he  will  receive  feven  fixpences,  or  one  week’s  pay  clear. 
(Dr.W.W.) 
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To  fhare  with  knaves  in  cheating  fools: 
And  merchants,  venturing  through  the  main, 
Slight  pirates,  rocks,  and  horns,  for  gain: 
This  is  the  way  I advife  you  to, 

320  Truft  me,  and  fee  what  I will  do. 

Quoth  die,  I fhould  be  loth  to  run 
Myfelf  all  th’  hazard,  and  you  none, 
Which  muft  be  done,  unlefs  fome  deed 
Of  your’s  aforefaid  do  precede; 

525  Give  but  yourfelf  one  gentle  fwing 
For  trial,  and  I’ll  cut  the  ftring: 

Or  give  that  rev’ rend  head  a maul, 

Or  two,  or  three,  againft  a wall ; 

To  fhew  you  are  a man  of  mettle, 

530  And  I’ll  engage  myfelf  to  fettle. 

Quoth  he,  My  head’s  not  made  of  brals. 
As  Friar  Bacon’s  noddle  was: 

v.  517.  And  merchants  vent' ring  through  the  main. ] See  Specta- 
tor, No.  450. 

v.  525,  526.  Give  hut  yourfelf  one  gentle  fwing — For  trial , and 
111  cut  the  firing. ] It  is  plain,  from  Hudibras’s  refufal  to  comply 
with  her  requeft,  that  he  would  not  have  approved  that  antique 
game  invented  by  a people  among  the  Thracians,  who  hung  up 
one  of  their  companions  in  a rope,  and  gave  him  a knife  to  cut 
himfelf  down,  which  if  he  failed  in  he  was  luffered  to  hang  till 
he  was  dead.  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  book  i.  chap.  vi. 

v.  531,  532.  Quoth  he , my  head's  not  made  of  brafs , — As  Friar 
Bacon's  noddle  vuasl]  * The  tradition  of  Friar  Bacon  and  the 
brazen  head  is  very  commotily  known ; and,  confidering  the 
times  he  lived  in,  is  not  much  more  ftrange  than  what  another 
great  philofopher  of  his  name  has  lince  delivered  of  a ring,  that 
being  tied  in  a ftring,  and  held  like  a pendulum  in  the  middle  of 
a filver  bowl,  will  vibrate  of  itfelf,  and  tell  exadlly  againft  the 
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Nor  (like  the  Indian’s  fkull)  fo  tough. 
That,  authors  fay,  ’twas  mufket-proof : 

535  As  it  had  need  to  be,  to  enter 
As  yet,  on  any  new  adventure: 

You  fee  what  bangs  it  has  endur’d, 

That  would,  before  new  feats,  be  cur’d: 
But  if  that’s  all  you  ftand  upon, 

540  Here  ftrike  me,  luck,  it  fhall  be  done. 

Quoth  file,  The  matter’s  not  fo  far  gone 


fides  of  the  divining  cup  the  fame  thing  with  Time  is,  T'i7?ic  'was , &c. 
See  the  ftory  of  Friar  Bacon  bantered  by  Chaucer,  in  his  Yeoman’s 
Tale,  fol.57,  edit.  1002.  It  is  explained  by  Sir  Tho.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errors,  b.  vii.  chap.  xvii.  §7,  in  the  following  manner: 
<e  Every  ear  (fays  he)  is  filled  with  the  ftory  of  Friar  Bacon,  that 
made  a brazen  head  to  fpeak  thefe  words,  Time  is,  which,  though 
they  want  not  the  like  relation,  is  l'urely  too  literally  received, 
and  was  but  a myftical  fable  concerning  that  philofopher’s  great 
work,  wherein  he  eminently  laboured ; implying  no  more  by  the 
copper  head  than  the  veffel  where  it  was  wrought;  and  by  the 
words  it  fpake,  than  the  opportunity  to  be  watched  about  the 
iempus  or/us,  or  birth  of  the  myftical  child,  or  philofophical  King 
of  Lullius,  the  rifing  of  the  terra  foliata  of  Arnoldus;  when  the 
earth,  fufticiently  impregnated  with  the  water,  afcendeth  white 
and  fplendent ; which  not  obferved,  the  work  is  irrecoverably 
loft,  according  to  that  of  Petrus  Bonus  : “ Ibi  eft  opens  perfedtio, 
aut  annihilatio,  quoniam  ipfe  die  oriantur  elementa  fimplicia,  de- 
purata,quae  egent  ftatim  compofitione,  antequam  volent  ab  igne.” 
Now,  letting  flip  this  critical  opportunity,  he  milled  the  intended 
treafure:  which  had  he  obtained,  he  might  have  made  out  the 
tradition,  of  making  a brazen  wall  about  England,  that  is,  the 
moft  powerful  defence,  or  ftrongeft  fortification,  which  gold  could 
haveetfedted.”  Vid. Wieri  Lib. Apologetic,  de  Praeftig.  Daemon,  &c. 
Mr.  Stow,  Hiftory,  republiflied  by  Howes,  p.  302,  makes  mention 
of  a head  of  earth  made  at  Oxford  by  the  art  of  necromancy,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  that,  at  a time  appointed,  fpake  thefe 
words,  “ Caput  decidetur , The  head  fhall  be  cut  off:  Caput  elevabi- 
tur , The  head  Iliad  be  lift  up  : Pedes  elevabuntur  Jupra  caput , 
The  feet  fhall  be  lifted  above  the  head.”  See  an  account  of  en- 
chanted heads,  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iv.  chap.  Ixii.  p.  626;  Hiftory  of 
Valentine  and  Orfon,  chap.  xx.  p.  98,  &c.j  and  Naudaeus's  Hiftory 
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As  you  fuppofe,  two  words  t’  a bargain; 
That  may  be  done,  and  time  enough, 
When  you  have  given  downright  proof; 
545  And  yet  ’tis  no  fantaftic  pique 
I have  to  love,  nor  coy  diflike ; 

’Tis  no  implicit  nice  averfion 
T’  your  converfation,  mien,  or  perfon. 

But  a juft  fear,  left  you  fhould  prove 
550  Falfe  and  perfidious  in  love: 

of  Magic,  tranflated  by  Davies,  chap,  xvii,  who  pretends  to  account 
rationally  for  thefe  miraculous  heads,  chap,  xviii.  p.  2 49. 

v.  533,  534.  Nor  (like  the  Indians  Jkuil)  Jo  tough , — That  authors 
Jay , divas  mufket-proofl\  Oviedo,  in  his  General  Hiftory  of  the  In- 
dies, fee  Purchase's  Pilgrims,  part  iii.  chap.  v.  p.  993,  obferves, 
“ That  Indians  Ikulls  are  four  times  as  thick  as  other  mens;  fo 
that  coming  to  handy- ftrokes  with  them,  it  lhall  be  requilite  not 
to  flrike  them  on  the  head  with  fwords,  for  many  fwords  have 
been  broken  on  their  heads,  with  little  hurt  done.”  Dr.  Bulwer 
obferves,  from  Purchafe,  fee  Artificial  Changeling,  fcene  i.  p.  42, 
“ That  blockheads  and  loggerheads  are  in  requefl  in  Brafil,  and 
helmets  are  of  little  ufe,  every  one  having  a natural  murrion  of 
his  head  : For  the  Brafilian  heads  fome  of  them  are  as  hard  as 
the  wood  that  grows  in  the  country,  for  they  cannot  be  broken.” 
R.  Higden,  in  his  Polychronicon,  tranflated  bv  Treviza,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  i.  fol.58,  mentions  an  Englilhman,  one  Thomas  Hayward 
of  Barkley,  “ who  had  in  the  moold  of  his  hede  polle,  and  fore- 
hede,  but  one  bone,  all  whole,  therefore  he  maye  well  fuffre  greete 
blows  above  his  hede  without  hurt.”  The  fcull  of  a man  above 
three  quarters  ofan  inch  thick, found  at  St. Catharine’s  Cree-churcb. 
SeeStow’s  Survey  of  London,  by  Mr.  Strype,  book  ii.  p.05.  The 
author  of  the  printed  notes,  on  the  contrary,  obferves,  “ that 
there  are  American  Indians,  among  whom  there  are  fome  whofe 
fculls  are  fo  foft,  to  ufe  the  author’s  word’s,  ut  digito  perforari 
pojjinti' 

v.  539,  540.  But  if  that's  ail  you  Jiand  upon, — Here  flrike  me, 
luck,  it  Jhall  be  done. ] This  exprellior.  ufed  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Scornful  Lady,  aciii.;  and  this  unpolite  way  of  court- 
ing, feems  to  be  bantered  by  Shakefpeare,  firft  part  of  Henry  IV. 
v.  vol.  iv.  p.  195. 

“ So  worthlefs  peafants  bargain  for  their  wives, 

As  market-men  for  oxen,  lheep,  and  horie; 

But  marriage  is  a matter  of  more  worth.” 

V.  552. 
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For  if  I thought  you  could  be  true, 

I could  love  twice  as  much  as  you. 

Quoth  he,  My  faith,  as  adamantine. 
As  chains  of  deftiny,  I’ll  maintain  : 
555  True  as  Apollo  ever  fpoke, 

Or  oracle  from  heart  of  oak; 

And  if  you’ll  give  my  flame  but  vent. 
Now  in  clofe  hugger-mugger  pent, 
And  fhine  upon  me  but  benignly, 

560  With  that  one  and  that  other  pigfney. 
The  fun  and  day  fhall  fooner  part 
Than  love  or  you  fhake  off  my  heart; 
The  fun,  that  fhall  no  more  difpenfe 
His  own,  but  your  bright  influence: 
565  I’ll  carve  your  name  on  barks  of  trees. 
With  true-love-knots  and  flourifhes. 


v.  552.  I could  love  twice  as  much,  as  you.]  The  widow  is  prac- 
tifing  coquetry  and  diflimnlation  in  the  higbeft  perfe&ion;  the 
rallies  and  foothes  the  Knight,  and  in  (hort  plays  all  the  arts  of 
her  fex  upon  him  : he,  alas!  could  not  penetrate  through  the  dif- 
guifej  but  the  falfe  hopes  (he  gives  him  make  him  joyous,  and 
break  out  into  rapturous  afleverations  of  the  fincerity  of  his  love  : 
the  ecftafy  he  feems  to  be  in  betrays  him  into  grofs  inconfiftencies. 
The  reader  may  compare  his  fpeech,  which  immediately  follows, 
with  what  goes  before,  v.  4/3,  8c c.  But  this  humour  and  flight  in 
him  may  be  excufed,  when  we  reflect,  that  there  is  no  other  way 
to  be  revenged  of  a coquet,  but  by  retorting  fallacies  and  coquetry. 
(Mr.  B.) 

v.  553,  554.  Quoth  he.  My  faith,  as  adamantine , — As  chains  of  def- 
tiny, I'll  maintain.]  See  Spaniih  Mandevile,  4th  Dif.  fol.  101,  8cc. 

v.  55 6.  Or  oracle,  h-o..]  * Jupiter’s  oracle  in  Epirus,  near  the 
city  of  Dodona.  “ Ubi  Nemus  erat  Jovi  lacrum,  Querneum  to- 
tum,  in  quo  Jovis  Dcdonaei  templum  fuifle  narratur.” 

V,  559.  560.  And Jhine  upon  me  hut  benignly, — With  that  one  and 
that  other  pigfney.]  See  pigfney , Skinerii  Etymologicon  Linguae 
g Anglican.) 
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That  fhall  infufe  eternal  fpring, 

And  everlafting  flourifhing; 

Drink  every  letter  on’t  in  ftum, 

570  And  make  it  brillv  champaign  become: 
Where-e’er  you  tread,  your  foot  fhall  fet 
The  primrofe  and  the  violet; 

All  fpices,  perfumes,  and  fweet  powders, 
Shall  borrow  from  your  breath  their  odours; 
575  Nature  her  charter  fhall  renew. 

And  take  all  lives  of  things  from  you! 

The  world  depend  upon  your  eye. 

And  when  you  frown  upon  it  die : 

Only  our  loves  fhall  ftill  furvive, 

580  New  worlds  and  natures  to  out-live; 

And  like  to  heralds  moons  remain, 

All  crefcents,  without  change  or  wane. 

y O 

Anglican.;  Junii  Etymolog.  Anglican.;  Don  Quixote,  vol.  ii.  ch.iii. 
p.45.  vol.iii.  chap.  v.  p.44.  vol.iv.  chap.lxviii.  p.697. 

v.  565.  I'll  carve  your  natne  on  barks  of  frees.]  See  Don  Quixote, 
vol.i.  chap.iv.  p.  IQ5.  vol.iv.  chap.lxxiii.  p.720. 

v.  56q.  Brink  ev'ry  letter  ont  in  J lum .]  Alluding  to  the  ancient 
cuftomary  way  ot  drinking  a miftrei's’s  health,. by  taking  down  to 
many  cups  or  glatTes  of  wine  as  there  were  letters  in  her  name. 

“ Naevia  fex  Cyathis,  feptem  Juftina  bibatur, 

Qninque  Lycas,  Lyde  quatuor,  Ida  tribus. 

Omnis  ab  infufo  numeretur  arnica  Falerno,”  &c. 

Martialis  Epigrammat.  lib.  i.  7 2.  1,2,3.  cum  Not. Vincent.  Col- 
let'. in  uf.  Delphini,  Paris,  l()33. 

“ Det  numerum  Cyathis  inftantis  litera  Rufi.” 

Epigram,  lib.  viii.  5 i . See  Gayton’s  Notes  upon  Don  Quixote, 
book  iv.  chap.  v.  p.  1 96. 

v.  581,582.  And  like  to  heralds  moons  remain , — All  crefe  ' 
’without  change  or  zvane.]  See  Guillim’s  Dilpiay  ot  Heraldry. 
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Hold,  hold,  quoth  fhe,  no  more  of  this, 
Sir  Knight,  you  take  your  aim  amifs: 

585  For  you  will  find  it  a hard  chapter 
To  catch  me  with  poetic  rapture, 

In  which  your  maftery  of  art 
Doth  fhew  itfelf,  and  not  your  heart; 

Nor  will  you  raife  in  mine  combuftion, 
590  By  dint  of  high  heroic  fuftian. 

She  that  with  poetry  is  won 
Is  but  a defk  to  write  upon ; 

And  what  men  fay  of  her  they  mean 


V.  59 8.  Their  haut-goujls,  bouillies , or  ragoujlsi]  Haut-gout,  Fr, 
high  relifh  : bouillon , Fr.  broth  made  of  feveral  forts  of  boiled 
meat : ragou,  ragout , Fr.  a high-feafoned  dilh  of  meat,  a fauce  or 
ieafoning  to  whet  the  appetite.  Bailey’s  Di&ionary.  Haut  gufts, 
bouiliicsy  or  ragujls,  in  all  editions  to  1/04  inclulive. 

v.  600  To  grind  her  lips  upon  a mill, ] The  meaning  is  this:  the 
poets  nfed  to  call  their  miftrefles  lips  polilhed  rubies 5 now  the 
ruby  is  polifhed  by  a mill.  (Mr.W.) 

V.601.  Until  the  facet  doublet  doth,  &c.]  Facet  doublet  (ignifies 
a falfe  coloured  ftorfe,  cut  in  many  faces  or  (ides.  The  French  fay 
“ Une  diamante  taille  a facette.”  Why  the  falfe  (tones  are  called 
doublets  may  be  feen  in  Tournefort’s  account  of  the  Mofaic  work 
in  the  San6ta  Sophia,  at  Conftantinople.  “ Les  incruftaiions  de 
la  galerie  font  des  Mofaiques  faites  la  plus  part  avec  ces  dez  de 
verre,  qui  fe  detachent  tons  les  jours  de  leur  ciment.  Mais  leur 
couleur  eft  inalterable.  Les  dez  de  verre  font  de  veritables 
doublets,  car  la  feuille  CQloree  de  differente  maniere  eft  couverte 
d’une  piece  de  verre  fort  mince  collee  d’or  deftus/'  Vol.  ii.  p.  189, 
190  The  humour  of  this  term  is,  in  calling  the  rubies  of  the 
lips  falfe  ftones.  (Mr.W.) 

v.  603,604.  Her  mouth  comp ar  d t an  oyjters , nvith — A rouu  of 
pearl  in't,  'Jiead  of  teeth7\  This  defcription  is  probably  a fneer  upon 
Don  Quixote,  for  his  high-flown  compliments  upon  his  miftrefs; 
vol.iv.  chap.lxxiii.  p.720.  ‘ The  curling  locks  of  her  bright 

flowing  hair  of  pureft  gold,  her  fmootti  forehead  the  Elyfian 
plain,  her  brows  are  two  celeftial  bows,  her  eyes  two  glorious 
funs,  her  cheeks  two  beds  of  rofes,  her  lips  are  coral,  her  teeth 
are  pearl,  her  neck  is  alabafter,  her  breads  marble,  her  hands 

ivory. 
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No  more  than  on  the  thing  they  lean. 

595  Some  with  Arabian  fpices  ftrive 
T ’embalm  her  cruelly  alive; 

Or  feafon  her,  as  French  cooks  ufe 
Their  haut-goufts,  bouillies,  or  ragoufts: 
Ufe  her  fo  barbaroufly  ill, 

600  To  grind  her  lips  upon  a mill. 

Until  the  facet  doublet  doth 
Fit  their  rhimes  rather  than  her  mouth: 
Her  mouth  compar’d  t’  an  oy flier’s,  with 
A row  of  pearl  in’t,  ’ftead  of  teeth  : 

ivory,  and  fnow  would  lofe  its  whitenefs  near  her  bofom.”  See 
more  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  ch.  v.  vol.  iii.  ch.  xi.  p.  98.  See  Califto’s  de- 
fcription  of  his  miftrefs  Melibea,  Spanifh  Bawd,  ad  i.  p.  Q,  10. 
This  piece  of  grimace  is  expofed  in  lovers,  Don  Quixote  vol.iv. 
ch.  xxxviii.  p.  3/6;  in  a trad,  entitled.  Female  Pre-eminence, 
by  Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa,  tranflated  by  Henry  Care,  1670, 
p.15,  &c.;  by  Dr.Echard,  Obfervations  upon  the  Anfwer  to  Grounds 
and  Reafons,  &c.  7th  edit.  p.  13  J;  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  by 
Democritus  junior,  p.51S;  and  with  great  humour  by  John  Taylor, 
the  water  poet,  in  his  poem,  entitled,  A Whore,  Works,  p.  110, 
in  the  following  lines  : 

“ To  feek  to  merit  ever-living  bays, 

For  fordid  fluff  (like  Ovid’s  luftful  lays). 

With  falfe  bewitching  verfes  to  entice 
Frail  creatures  from  fair  virtue  to  foul  vice, 

Whofe  flattery  makes  a whore  to  feem  a faint. 

That  ftinks  like  carrion,  with  her  pox  and  paint; 
Comparing  her  (with  falfe  and  odious  lies) 

To  all  that’s  in  or  underneath  the  Ikies ; 

Her  eyes  to  funs,  that  do  the  fun  eclipfe, 

Her  cheeks  are  rofes,  rubies  are  her  lips, 

Her  white  and  red,  carnation  mix'd  with  fnow. 

Her  teeth  to  oriental  pearls  a-row, 

Her  voice  like  mufic  of  the  heavenly  fpheres. 

Her  hair  like  thrice  refined  golden  wires, 

Her  breath  more  fweet  than  aromatic  drugs. 

Like  mounts  of  alabafter  are  her  dugs; 

Her  bracelet,  rings,  her  fcarf,  her  fan,  her  chain. 

Are  fubjeds  to  infpire  a poet’s  brain.” 
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605  Others  make  polies  of  her  cheeks. 

Where  red  and  whiteft  colours  mix; 

In  which  the  lily  and  the  rofe 
For  Indian  lake  and  cerufe  eoes: 

O 

The  fun  and  moon  by  her  bright  eyes 
6 10  Eclips’d,  and  darken’d  in  the  Ikies, 

Are  but  black  patches,  that  Die  wears, 

v.  60s.  For  Indian  lake  and  cerufe,  &c.]  Lake,  a fine  crimfon  fort 
of  paint ; cerufe , a preparation  of  lead  with  vinegar,  commonly 
called  white-lead:  Bailey.  See  Ceruffe,  Junii  Etymologic. 

v.  6C().  6 iO  The  fun , and  moon , by  her  bright  eyes , — Eclips'd,  and 
darken'd  in  thejkies. ] Shakelpeare,  in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet,  adtii. 
vol.  vii.  p.  1 56,  has  fomething  like  this  : 

Bom. — “ But  loft!  what  light  thro’  yonder  window  breaks? 

It  is  the  eaft,  and  Juliet  is  the  fun. 

Arife,  fair  fun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 

Who  is  already  lick,  and  pale  with  grief. 

That  thou,  her  maid,  art  far  more  fair  than  fhe. 

Be  not  her  maid,  (ince  fhe  is  envious  3 
Her  veftal  livery  is  but  fick, 

And  nought  but  fools  do  wear  it, — caft  it  off.” 

v.  6l  1 . Are  but  black  patches , that  fhe  wears.]  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
makes  mention  of  a lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who  wore  many 
patches : upon  which  he  ufed  to  banter  her,  and  tell  her  that  the 
next  child  the  Ihouldgowith,  whilft  the  folicitude  and  care  of  thofe 
patches  were  fo  flrong  in  her  fancy,  would  come  into  the  world 
with  a great  black  fpot  in  the  midft  of  its  forehead  3 which  hap- 
pened accordingly.  Treatifeof Bodies,  chap. xxvii.  p.404;  Difcourfe 
of  the  Power  of  Sympathy,  ed.  1660,  p.  182,  &c.  Humorous  is  the 
account  of  the  opinion  of  the  Indian  kings  concerning  the  patches 
worn  by  our  Englilh  ladies,  Spedtator,  No.  50.  “ As  for  the  wo- 
men of  the  country,  they  look  like  angels,  and  would  be  more 
beautiful  than  (he  fun,  were  it  not  for  the  little  black  fpots  that 
breakout  in  their  faces,  and  fometimes  rife  in  very  odd  figures. 
I have  obferved,  that  thofe  little  blemifhes  wear  off  very  foon;  but 
when  they  difappear  in  one  part  of  the  face,  they  are  very  apt 
to  break  out  in  another,  infomuch  that  I have  feen  a fpot  in  the 
forehead  in  the  afternoon  which  was  upon  the  chin  in  the  morn- 


v.  6l2.  Cut  into  funs , and  moons,  and flar  j.]  Thus  Angelina  to 
Euftace,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  comedy  entitled  the  Ellder 

Brother, 
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Cut  into  funs,  and  moons,  and  liars: 
By  which  aftrologers,  as  well 
As  thofe  in  heaven  above,  can  tell 
615  What  llrange  events  they  do  forelhow 
Unto  her  under  world  below: 

Her  voice,  the  mulic  of  the  fpheres, 

So  loud,  it  deafens  mortals  ears. 


Brother,  a6t  ii.  feene  xi.  “ ’Tis  not  a face  I only  am  in  love  with : 
no,  nor  vifits  each  day  in  new  fuits;  nor  your  black  patches  you 
wear  varioully,  forne  cut  like  ftars,  fome  in  half  moons,  tome 
lozenges.”  This  is  fully  explained  by  Dr.  Bulwfcr,  in  two  prints. 
Artificial  Changeling,  lcenexv.  p.252,  261 : Appendix,  entitled. 
The  Englifh  Gallant,  p.  535.  He  deduces  the  original  of  patches 
from  the  barbarous  painter-ftainers  of  India,  id.  ib.  p.534. 

v.  6l3,  and  the  three  following  lines,  not  in  the  two  fir  ft  edit, 
of  1604,  but  added  1674. 

v.  617.  Her  voice y the  mufic  of  the  fpheres .]  Mr.  E.  Fenton,  fee 
Obfervations  upon  fome  of  Mr.  Waller’s  poems,  4to.  p.  52,  is  of 
opinion,  “That  Pythagoras  was  the  lirft  that  advanced  this  doc- 
trine of  the  mufic  of  the  fpheres,  which  he  probably  grounded  on 
that  text  in  Job  undeiftood  literally,  “ When  the  morning  Ears 
fang  together,”  &c.  ch.  xxix.  ver.  7.  “ For  fince  he  ftudied  twelve 
years  in  Babylon,  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  impoftorZo- 
roafires,  who  is  allowed  to  have  been  a fervant  to  one  of  the  pro- 
phets, we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  he  was  converfant  in  the 
Jewilh  writings  (of  which  the  book  of  Jobwas  ever  efteemed  of  moft 
authenticantiquity).  Jamblichus  ingenuoufiy  confelieth,  that  none 
but  Pythagoras  ever  perceived  this  celeftial  harmony;  and  as  it 
feems  to  have  been  a native  of  imagination,  the  poets  have  appro- 
priated it  to  their  own  province ; and  our  admirable  Milton  applies 
it  very  happily  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Paradife  Loll: 

“ That  day,  as  other  folemn  days,  he  fpent 
In  fong  and  dance  about  the  facred  bill  •, 

Myftical  dance  ! which  yonder  ftarry  fphere 
Of  planets,  and  of  fix’d,  in  ail  her  wheels, 

Refembles  neareft,  mazes  intricate, 

Eccentric,  intervolv’d  ; yet  regular 
Then  moil,  when  moil  irregular  they  feem : 

And  in  their  motions  harmony  divine 

So  fmooths  her  charming  tones,  that  God’s  own  ear 

Liltens  delighted.”- 
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As  wife  philofophers  have  thought, 

620  And  that’s  the  caufe  we  hear  it  not. 

This  has  been  done  by  fome,  who  thofe 
Th’  ador’d  in  rhime,  would  kill  in  profe; 
And  in  thofe  ribbons  would  have  hung, 
Of  which  melodioufly  they  fung, 

625  That  have  the  hard  fate  to  write  beft 
Of  thofe  ftill  that  deferve  it  leaft; 

It  matters  not  how  falfe,  or  forc’d, 

* So  the  beft  things  be  faid  o’  th’  worft; 

It  goes  for  nothing  when  ’ t is  faid, 

630  Only  the  arrow’s  drawn  to  th’  head, 
Whether  it  be  a fwan  or  goofe 
They  level  at;  fo  fhepherds  ufe 
To  fet  the  fame  mark  on  the  hip 
Both  of  their  found  and  rotten  fheep: 
635  For  wits  that  carry  low  or  wide, 


Mr.  Milton  wrote  a little  tradt,  entitled,  De  Sphaerarum  Concentu, 
Cantabrigiae  in  Scholis  Publicis,  a Joanne  Miltono.  See  that  tract, 
with  the  tranllation  of  it  by  Mr.  Fra.  Peck,  New  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Poetical  Works  of  Mr.  John  Milton.  Vide  Ruefneri 
Symbol.  Imperator.  claff.  ii.  fymbol.  xxxvii.  p.  115,  &c.  edit. 
3 027;  Shakefpeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice,  vol.ii.  p.  73,  with  Mr. 
Theobald’s  and  Mr.Warburton’s  notes;  Mr.  George  Sandys’s  notes 
upon  the  5th  book  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofis,  p.95;  Chambers’s 
Cyclopaedia.  This  opinion  of  Pythagoras  fneered  by  Vallelius, 
vid.  Sacr.  Philofoph.  chap.xxvi.  &c.  p.  446,  edit.  1588. 

v.  6 1 8.  OlQ,  620.  So  loud,  it  deafens  ?nortal  ears> — As  'wife 
philofophers  have  thought , — And  that's  the  caufe  we  hear  it  not  ] 
“ Pythagoras  prodidit  hunc  totum  mundum  mufica  fadtum  ra- 
tione.  Septemque  fiellas  inter  cerium  et  terram  vagas,  quae  mor- 
talium  genefes  moderantur,  motum  habere  evgvQpov,  intervallis 
mulicis  diaftematis  habere  congrua,  fonitufque  varios  reddere  pro  fua 
quaequealtitudine  ita  Concordes,  ut  dulciflimam  quidem  concinant 
nielodiam,  fed  nobis  inaudibilem,  propter  vocis  magnitudinem, 

quam 
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Muft  be  aim’d  higher  or  befide 
The  mark,  which  elfe  they  ne’er  come  nigh. 
But  when  they  take  their  aim  awry. 

But  I do  wonder  you  fhould  chufe 
640  This  way  t’  attack  me,  with  your  mufe. 

As  one  cut  out  to  pafs  your  tricks  on. 
With  Fulhams  of  poetic  fiction : 

I rather  hop’d  I fhould  no  more 
Hear  from  you  o’  th’  gallanting  fcore: 

645  For  hard  dry-baftings  us’d  to  prove 
The  readieft  remedies  of  love; 

Next  a dry  diet:  but  if  thofe  fail. 

Yet  this  uneaiy  loop-hold  jail, 

In  which  y’  are  hamper’d  by  the  fetlock, 
650  Cannot  but  put  y’  in  mind  of  wedlock; 
Wedlock,  that’s  worfe  than  any  hole  here. 
If  that  may  ferve  you  for  a cooler, 


quam  non  capiant  aurium  noftrarum  anguftiae.”  Cenforin.  DeDie 
Natal,  cap.  xi.  Vide  Ciceronis  Somnium  Scipionis,  Macrob.  in 
Somn.  Scipionis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  &c. ; Riccioli  Aim.  1.  ix.  § v.  c.  vii; 
Dr.  Long’s  Aftronomy,  book  ii.  ch.  xxii.  p.  34] . 

V.  625,  626.  That  have  the  hard fate  to  write  heft — Of  thofe  fill 
that  deferve  it  leaf.~\  Mr.  Warbnrton  is  of  opinion,  that  he  alludes 
to  Mr.  Waller’s  poem  on  Saccharifla.  He  might  likewife  have 
Mr.  Waller’s  Panegyric  on  the  Lord  Protedtor  in  view,  compared 
with  his  poem  to  the  King,  upon  his  Majefty’s  happy  return. 
When  he  prefented  this  poem  to  the  King,  Mr.  Fenton  obferves 
(Obfervations  on  fome  of  Mr.  Waller’s  poems,  p.  67,  from  the 
Menagiana),  “ That  his  Majeliy  faid,  he  thought  it  much  inferior 
to  his  panegyric  on  Cromwell.  Sir!  replied  Mr.  Waller,  We  poets 
never  fucceed  fo  well  in  writing  truth,  as  in  fi£tion.” 

v.  6 42.  With  Fulhams  of  poetic  fi<fiion~\  High  and  low  Fulhams , 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  were  cant  words  (as  X am  inform- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  of  Harlefton^  for  falfe  dice  $ the  high 
Vol.  I,  Z Fulhams 
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T’  allay  your  mettle*,  all  agog 
Upon  a wife,  the  heavier  clog: 

655  Nor  rather  thank  your  gentler  fate, 

That,  for  a bruis’d  or  broken  pate, 

Has  freed  you  from  thofe  knobs  that  grow 
Much  harder  on  the  marry’d  brow. 

But  if  no  dread  can  cool  your  courage, 

660  From  vent’ring  on  that  dragon,  marriage, 
Yet  give  me  quarter,  and  advance 
To  nobler  aims  your  puiffance; 

Level  at  beauty  and  at  wit. 

The  faireft  mark  is  eafieft  hit. 

665  Quoth  Hudibras,  I am  beforehand, 

In  that  already,  with  your  command; 

For  where  does  beauty  and  high  wit 
But  in  your  conftellation  meet? 

Quoth  fhe,  What  does  a match  imply, 
670  But  likenefs  and  equality? 

I know  you  cannot  think  me  fit 
To  be  the  yoke-fellow  of  your  wit; 

Nor  take  one  of  fo  mean  deferts, 

Fulhams  being  dice  which  always  ran  high,  and  the  low  Fulhams 
thofe  that  ran  low.  To  the  former,  Mr.  Cleveland  alludes  probably, 
in  his  Character  of  a Diurnal  maker,  Works,  1077?  P- 108,  “ Novr 
a Scotchman’s  tongue  runs  high  Fulhams.” 

V.  691.  Buyers  you  hiovu  are  bid  bevuare.]  Caveat  emptor! 

V.  692.  And  vuorfe  than  thieves  receivers  are.~\  A y,<po7£poi  xXouTtse* 
Ttou  0 fisfaiAsvos,  ytcu  0 x \e^oc$,  Phocyl.  Ray’s  Proverbial  Sentences. 
See  Receiver  {Receptor)  Jacob’s  Law  Dictionary,  ]732. 

v.  693.  Hovo Jliall  I anfwer  hue  and  cry.]  From  huer,  to  hoot,  or 
Ihout,  to  give  notice  to  the  neighbourhood  to  purfue  a felon  Spel- 
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To  be  the  partner  of  your  parts; 

675  A grace  which,  if  I could  believe. 

I’ve  not  the  confcience  to  receive. 

That  confcience,  quoth  Hudibras, 

Is  mifinform’d — I’ll  ftate  the  cafe: 

A man  may  be  a legal  donor 
680  Of  any  thing  whereof  he’s  owner, 

And  may  confer  it  where  he  lifts, 

I’  th’ judgment  of  all  cafuifts: 

Then  wit,  and  parts,  and  valour  may 
Be  ali’nated,  and  made  away, 

685  By  thofe  that  are  proprietors, 

As  I may  give  or  fell  my  horfe. 

Quoth  fhe,  I grant  the  cafe  is  true, 

I And  proper  ’twixt  your  horfe  and  you; 

But  whether  I may  take,  as  well, 

690  As  you  may  give  away  or  fell; 

Buyers  you  know  are  bid  beware. 

And  worfe  than  thieves  receivers  are. 

How  fhall  I anfwer  hue  and  cry. 

For  a roan  gelding,  twelve  hands  high, 

manni  Gloffar.  in  voc.  Hutefium , Wood’s  Inffitute  of  the  Laws  of 
I!  England,  p.  3/2.  3d  edit. 5 Jacob’s  Law  Di&ionary.  The  confta- 
ble’s  office  in  this  refpeft  is  humoroudy  bantered,  by  Ben  Jonfon, 
Tale  of  a Tub,  a6t  ii.  fc.  ii. 

v.  694.  For  a roan  gelding , twelve  hands  high.]  This  is  very 
fatirical  upon  the  poor  Knight,  if  we  cotffider  the  fignification  of 
that  name  5 and,  from  what  the  widow  fays,  we  may  infer,  the 
Knight’s  llature  was  but  four  feet  high:  Could  we  have  met 
with  his  match  in  a lady  of  the  fame  ftature,  they  might  have 
rivalled  Mr.  Richard  Gibfon,  a favourite  page  of  the  back  flairs, 
and  Mrs.  Anne  Shepherd,  whofe  marriage  King  Charles  I,  honour- 
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695  All  fpurr’d  and  fwitch’d,  a lock  on’s  hoof, 
A forrel  mane?  Can  I bring  proof, 

Where,  when,  by  whom,  and  what  y’  were 
And  in  the  open  market  toll’d  for!  [fold  for, 
Or,  fhould  I take  you  for  a ftray, 

700  You  muft  be  kept  a year  and  day 
(Ere  I can  own  you)  here  i’  th’  pound, 
Where,  if  y’  are  fought,  you  may  be  found; 
And  in  the  mean  time  I muft  pay 
For  all  your  provender  and  hay. 

705  Quoth  he,  It  ftands  me  much  upon 
T’  enervate  this  objection, 

And  prove  myfelf,  by  topic  clear. 

No  gelding,  as  you  would  infer. 

Lofs  of  virility ’s  averr’d 
710  To  be  the  caufe  of  lofs  of  beard. 

That  does  (like  embryo  in  the  womb) 
Abortive  on  the  chin  become: 

ed  with  his  prefence,  and  gave  the  bride  : They  were  of  an  equal 
ftature,  each  meafuring  three  feet  ten  inches.  See  Waller’s  poem 
Of  the  Marriage  of  the  Dwarfs,  and  Mr.  Fenton’s  Obfervations, 
p.  5.  See  an  account  of  the  marriage  of  the  dwarfs,  attended 
by  an  hundred  dwarfs  of  each  fex,  at  the  court  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Czar  of  Mufcovy,  Northern  Worthies,  p.  Q2,  Q3. 

v.  698.  And  in  the  open  market  toll'd  forl\  Alluding  to  the  two 
ftatutes  relating  to  the  fale  of  horfes,  anno  2 and  3 Philippi  & 
Marise,  and  31  Eliz.  cap.  12,  and  publicly  tolling  them  in  fairs, 
to  prevent  the  fale  of  fuch  as  were  ftolen,  and  to  preferve  the 
property  to  the  right  owner. 

V.  699,  700.  Or,  fhould  I take  you  for  a Jlray,  — You  muft  be  kept 
a year  and  day.~\  EJirays  (. EJirahurce ),  cattle  that  ftray  into  another 
man’s  grounds,  and  are  not  owned  by  any  man:  in  this  cafe,  if 
they  are  proclaimed  on  two  market-days,  in  two  feveral  market- 
towns  next  adjoining,  and  if  the  owner  does  not  own  them  with- 
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This  firft  a woman  did  invent, 

In  envy  of  man’s  ornament, 

715  Semiramis  of  Babylon, 

Who  firft  of  all  cut  men  o’  th’  ftone, 

To  mar  their  beards,  and  laid  foundation 
Of  fow-geldering  operation: 

Look  on  this  beard,  and  tell  me  whether 
750  Eunuchs  wear  fuch,  or  geldings  either. 
Next  it  appears  I am  no  horfe. 

That  I can  argue  and  difcourfe. 

Have  but  two  legs,  and  ne’er  a tail — 
Quoth  fhe,  That  nothing  will  avail; 

755  For  fome  philofophers  of  late  here. 

Write,  men  have  four  legs  by  nature. 

And  that  ’tis  cuftom  makes  them  go 
Erroneoufly  upon  but  two; 

As  ’twas  in  Germany  made  good, 

730  B’  a boy  that  loft  himfelf  in  a wood, 

in  a year  and  a day,  they  belong  to  the  lord  of  the  liberty.  Vid. 
Spelmanni  Gloflar.  in  voc.  Extrahura ?,  Wood’s  Inftitute  of  the 
Laws  of  England,  3d  edit.  p.  213. 

v.  715.  Semiramis  of  Babylon .]  * Semiramis,  Queen  of  Aflyria, 
is  faid  to  be  the  flrft  that  invented  eunuchs.  “ Semiramis  teneros 
mares  caftravit  omnium  prima;”  Am.  Marcel.  1.  24,  p.  22 3 which 
is  fomething  flrange  in  a lady  of  her  conflitution,  who  is  faid  to 
have  received  horfes  into  her  embraces  (as  another  queen  did  a 
bull),  but  that  perhaps  may  be  the  reafon  why  fhe  after  thought 
men  not  worth  the  while.” 

V.  7 25,  726.  For  fome  philofophers  of  late  here — Write,  men  have 
four  legs  by  nature. ] See  Tatler,  No.  103. 

V.  72.9.  730.  As  ’ twas  in  Germany  made  good — B'  a boy  that  loft 
himfelf  in  a rwood.~\  A boy  in  the  county  of  Liege,  who,  when  he 
was  little,  flying  with  the  people  of  his  village  upon  the  alarm  of 
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And,  growing  down  t’  a man,  was  wont 
With  wolves  upon  all  four  to  hunt. 

As  for  your  reafons  drawn  from  tails, 

We  cannot  fay  they’re  true  or  falfe, 

735  Till  you  explain  yourfelf,  and  fhow 
B’  experiment  ’tis  fo  or  no. 

Quoth  he,  If  you’ll  join  iflue  on’ t, 

I’ll  give  you  fat’sfadfry  account; 

So  you  will  promife,  if  you  lofe, 

740  To  fettle  all,  and  be  my  fpoufe. 

That  never  fhall  be  done  (quoth  flie) 

To  one  that  wants  a tail  by  me; 

For  tails  by  nature  fure  were  meant, 

foldiers,  loft  himfelf  in  a wood,  where  he  lived  fo  long  amongft  the 
wild  beafts,  that  he  was  grown  over  with  hair,  arid  loft  the  ufe  of 
his  fpeech,  and  was  taken  for  a fatyrby  thole  that  difcovered  him. 
Sir  K.  Digby’s  Treatife  of  Bodies,  c.  xxvii.  p.  310.  P.  Camerarius 
mentions  a lad  of  Helfe,  who  was,  in  the  year  1543,  taken  away, 
and  nourilhed,  and  brought  up  by  wolves.  They  made  him  go 
upon  all  four,  till,  by  the  ufe  and  length  of  time,  he  could  run 
and  fkip  like  a wolf  ; being  taken,  he  was  compelled  by  little  and 
little  to  go  upon  his  feet.  Webfter’s  Difplaying  of  fuppofed  Witch- 
craft, chap.  v.  p.Ql.  We  have  a later  inftance  of  the  wild  youth 
who  was  found  in  the  wood  near  Hanover,  when  the  late  King  was 
there,  and  by  his  order  brought  into  England  to  be  humanized. 
See  a poem,  entitled,  The  Savage,  occafioned  by  the  bringing  to 
court  a wild  youth  taken  in  the  woods  in  Germany  1725,  Mif- 
cellany  Poems,  publilhed  by  Mr.  D.  Lewis,  1726,  p.  305. 

v.  737  Quoth  he , If  you  ll join  iffueorit , &c.]  Joining  iflue  gene- 
rally fignifies  the  point  of  matter  ifluingoutof  the  allegations  and 
pleas  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  in  a caufe  to  be  tried  by 
a jury  of  twelve  men.  See  the  word  IJJue , Jacob’s  Law  Di6t. 

v.  741  742  That  never  Jhall  be  done  ( quoth  Jhe') — To  one  that 
tvants  a taily  by  me.']  A fneer  probably  upon  the  old  fabulous  ftory 
of  thr  Kentifh  Long-tails.  “A  name  or  family  of  men  fome  time  in- 
habiting Stroud  (faith  Polydore)  had  tails  clapped  to  their  breeches 
by  Thomas  of  Becket,  for  revenge  and  punifhment  of  a defpite 

done 
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As  well  as  beards,  for  ornament: 

745  And  though  the  vulgar  count  them  homely, 
In  men  or  beaft  they  are  fo  comely, 

So  gentee,  alamode,  and  handfome, 

I’ll  never  marry  man  that  wants  one: 

And  till  you  can  demonftrate  plain, 

750  You  have  one  equal  to  your  mane, 

I’ll  be  torn  piece-meal  by  a horfe. 

Ere  I’ll  take  you  for  better  or  worfe. 

The  Prin  ce  of  Cambay’s  daily  food 
Is  afp,  and  bafilifk,  and  toad, 

755  Which  makes  him  have  fo  ftrong  a breath, 
Each  night  he  ftinks  a queen  to  death ; 


done  him,  by  cutting  off  the  tail  of  his  horfe:”  Lambard’s  Peram- 
bulation of  Kent,  edit.  1576,  p.315.  Mr. Ray  fays,  “That  fome 
found  the  proverb  of  Kentilh  Long-tails  upon  a miracle  of  Audin 
the  monk,  who,  preaching  in  an  Englilh  village,  and  being  him- 
felf  and  his  affociates  beat  and  abufed  by  the  Pagans  there,  who 
opprobrioufly  tied  fi fh  tails  to  their  back-fides,  in  revenge  thereof, 
fuch  appendants  grew  to  the  hind  parts  of  all  that  generation.” 
At  Mexico,  in  the  holy  week,  men  are  malked  and  difguifed,  and 
fome  have  long  tails  hanging  behind  them:  “ Thefe,  they  fay, 
reprefent  fome  Jews,  who  they  pretend  are  born  after  this  manner, 
becaufe  of  their  being  the  executioners  who  crucified  our  Saviour 
JefusChrid.”  Baker’s  Hi  (lory  of  the  Inquifition,  p.385,386.  Pur- 
chafe  mentions  men  with  tails  among  the  Brazilians;  Pilgrims, 
part  iv.  p.  12yO.  And  there  are  monfirous  relations  of  this  kind 
in  Torquemeda,  or  Spanilh  Mandeville,  firft  difcourfe,  fol.  13. 
Dr.  Bulwer’s  Artificial  Changeling,  fc.  22.  p.  410,  411,  &c.;  Phi- 
lofophical  Traufadtions,  vol.  xiv.  No.  lO'O.  p.  583,  600. 

v.  753,  754,  7-55 , 756.  The  Prince  of  Cambay  s daily  food — Is  afp, 
and  bajiljk , and  toad , — JVhich  makes  him  have  fo  Jlrong  a breath , — 
Each  night  he  finks  a queen  to  death.~\  Alluding  to  the  ftory  of  Ma- 
camut,  Sultan  of  Cambaya,  who  ate  poifon  from  his  cradle,  and  was 
of  thatpoifonous  nature,  that  when  he  determined  to  put  any  no- 
bleman to  death,  he  had  him  dripped  naked,  fpit  upon  him,  and 
he  indantly  died.  He  had  four  thoufand  concubines,  and  die  with 
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Yet  I fhall  rather  lie  in’s  arms 
Than  yours  on  any  other  terms. 

Quoth  he,  What  Nature  can  afford 
760  I fhall  produce  upon  my  word ; 

And  if  fhe  ever  gave  that  boon 
To  man,  I’ll  prove  that  I have  one ; 

I mean  by  poftulate  illation, 

When  you  fhall  offer  juft  occafion : 

765  But  fince  y’  have  yet  deny’d  to  give 
My  heart,  your  pris’ner,  a reprieve, 

But  made  it  fink  down  to  my  heel. 

Let  that  at  leaft  your  pity  feel. 

And  for  the  fufferings  of  your  martyr, 

770  Give  its  poor  entertainer  quarter; 

And  by  difcharge,  or  mainprife,  grant 
Delivery  from  this  bafe  reftraint. 


whom  he  lay  was  always  found  dead  next  morning 5 and  if  a fly 
did  light  accidentally  upon  his  hand,  it  inftantly  died.  See  Pur- 
chafe’s  Pilgrims,  part  ii.  book  ix.  ch.viii.  p.  14^5,  vol.  v.  book  v. 
chap.  viii.  p 537;  J.C.Scaligeri  Exercitat.  de  Subtilitate,  adverf. 
Cardan.  Exer.  1753  Moufeti  Infe6t.Theatr.783  Montaigne’s  Eflays, 
part  i.  chap.  xxii.  Mr.  Purchafe  gives  other  inflances  of  this  kind, 
one  from  Coelius  Rhodiginus,  Pilgrims,  book  v.  p.53/,  of  a maid 
nourifhed  with  poifons,  and  fuch  as  lay  with  her  died  immediately. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  feems  toqueftion  the  credibility  of  fuch  ltoriesj 
Vulgar  Errors,  b.  vii.  chap.xvii.  Another  from  Avicenna,  of  a man 
of  fo  venomous  a nature,  that  he  poifoned  other  venomous  crea- 
tures that  bit  him.  See  an  account  from  Albertus,  of  a maid  that 
lived  upon  fpiders,  Montaigne’s  Eflays,  part  i.  chap.  xxii.  p.  130. 
Shakefpeare  (fee  King  Lear,  a6t  iii.  vol.  v.  p.  167)  feems  to 
fneer  fuch  romantic  accounts.  Baftlique,  in  the  three  firfl  edi- 
tions. 

v.  771  j 7/2.  Arid  by  difcharge , or  mainprife,  grant — Delivery  from 
this  bafe  reflraint  ] Why  does  the  Knight  petition  the  widow  to 
releafe  him,  when  fhe  was  neither  accefla ry  to  his  imprisonment, 
nor  appears  to  have  any  power  to  put  an  end  to  it?  This  feem- 
ing  incongruity  may  be  folved,  by  fuppoflng,  that  the  uflier  that 
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Quoth  fhe,  I grieve  to  fee  your  leg 
Stuck  in  a hole  here  like  a peg, 

775  And  if  I knew  which  way  to  do’t, 

(Your  honour  fafe)  I’d  let  you  out. 

That  dames,  by  jail-delivery 
Of  errant  knights,  have  been  fet  free. 
When  by  enchantment  they  have  been, 

780  And  fometimes  for  it  too,  laid  in, 

Is  that  which  knights  are  bound  to  do 
By  order,  oath,  and  honour  too; 

For  what  are  they  renown’d  and  famous  elfe, 
But  aiding  of  diftrefled  damofels? 

785  But  for  a lady,  no  ways  errant, 

To  free  a knight,  we  have  no  warrant 
In  any  authentical  romance, 

Or  claffic  author  yet  of  France; 

attended  her  was  the  conftable  of  the  place  fo  the  Knight  might 
mean,  that  the  would  intercede  with  him  to  difcharge  him  abfo- 
lutely,  or  to  be  mainprife  for  him,  that  is,  bail  or  furetv  5 fee 
Canto  iii.  v.  65.  By  this  condudt  fhe  makes  the  hero’s  deliver- 
ance her  own  a<5t  and  deed,  after  having  brought  him  to  a com- 
pliance with  her  terms,  which  were  more  fhameful  than  the  im- 
prifonment  itfelf.  (Mr.  B.) 

V.78I,  782,  Is  that  ’which  knights  are  hound  to  do — By  order , oath> 
and  honour  too.']  See  Don  Quixote,  part  i.  book  i.  chap.  iii.  vol.  iii. 
p.  3 1 5.  vol.  iv.  p.  3(34.  See  the  oath  of  a knight,  Seldens  Titles 
of  Honour,  part  ii.  chap.  vii.  p.  850,  851.  edit.  1031,  the  fixth 
article.  u Ye  fhall  defend  the  juft  adtion  and  queruelles  of  all  ladies 
of  honour,  of  all  true  and  friendlefs  widows,  orphelins,  and  maides 
of  good  fame.” 

v.  785.  But  for  a lady , no  ways  errant , 8cc.]  See  Ben  Jonfon’s 
Mafque  of  Augurs,  vol.  i.  p.  87.  Ladies  of  Knights  of  the  Garter 
wore  robes,  and  were  called  Dames,  “ Dominae  de  fedta  et  libe- 
ratura  garter.”  Anftis’s  Regifter  of  the  Garter,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

v.  787;  788.  In  any  authentical  romance , — Or  clajjic  author  yet  of 
France.]  The  French  were  the  moft  famed  of  any  nation  (the 
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And  I’d  be  loth  to  have  you  break 
790  An  ancient  cuftom  for  a freak. 

Or  innovation  introduce, 

In  place  of  things  of  antique  ufe. 

To  free  your  heels  by  any  courfe. 

That  might  b’  unwholefome  to  your  fpurs: 
795  Which  if  I fhould  confcnt  unto. 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  do; 

For  ’tis  a fervice  muft  be  done  ye. 

With  folemn  previous  ceremony. 

Which  always  has  been  us’d  t’  untie 
800  The  charms  of  thofe  who  here  do  lie: 

For  as  the  Ancients  heretofore 
To  Honour’s  temple  had  no  door 
But  that  which  thorough  Virtue’s  lay. 

So  from  this  dungeon  there’s  no  way 
805  To  honour’d  Freedom,  but  by  paffing 
That  other  virtuous  fchool  of  ladling, 

Spaniards  excepted)  for  romances.  See  Verftegan’s  Reftitution  of 
decayed  Intelligence,  p.  200.  edit.  Antwerp.  Huetius  fays,  that 
romances  were  fo  called  a fabulis  Romanenfibus.  Commentar.  de 
Rebus  ad  fe  pertinentibus,  p.254.  Monheur  Huet,  in  liis  Treatife 
of  the  Original  of  Romances,  p.  10,  diitinguifhes  in  the  following 
manner  betwixt  fables  and  romances:  “A  romance,  he  obferves, 
is  the  fidtion  of  things,  which  may  but  never  have  happened  3 fables 
are  the  fidtions  of  things,  which  never  have  nor  ever  can  happen; 
that  the  original  of  romances  is  very  ancient,  and  that  the  inven- 
tion is  due  to  the  orientals.”  I mean  (fays  he)  to  the  Egyptians, 
Arabians,  Perfians,  and  Syrians,  and  gives  inftances  in  proof ; 
fee  Romant,  Junii  Etymologic  Anglican. 

v.  801,  802.  For  as  the  Ancients  heretofore — To  Honour  s temple 
had  no  door. ] See  Dr.  Bailey’s  romance,  entitled,  The  Wall-Flower 
of  Newgate,  in  fol.  1050,  p.  124;  Spedtator,  No.  123. 

v.  8O7,  808.  Where  knights  are  kept  in  narrow  lifts , — With  wooden 
lockets  ’ bout  their  rwrijls.~\  Alluding  to  the  whipping  of  petty  cri- 
minals in  Bridewell,  and  other  houfes  of  corredtion. 

v.  811, 
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Where  knights  are  kept  in  narrow  lifts, 
With  wooden  lockets  ’bout  their  wrifts; 

In  which  they  for  a while  are  tenants, 

810  And  for  their  ladies  fuffer  penance: 
Whipping,  that ’s  Virtue’s  governefs, 
Tutrefs  of  arts  and  fciences; 

That  mends  the  grofs  miftakes  of  nature. 
And  puts  new  life  into  dull  matter; 

815  That  lays  foundation  for  renown. 

And  all  the  honours  of  the  gown, 

This  fuffer’ d,  they  are  fet  at  large, 

And  freed  with  honourable  difcharge; 
Then,  in  their  robes  the  penitentials 
830  Are  ftraight  prefented  with  credentials. 
And  in  their  way  attended  on 
By  magiftrates  of  every  town ; 

And,  all  refpect  and  charges  paid, 

They’re  to  their  ancient  feats  convey’d. 


v.  SI  1,812.  Whipping,  that's  Virtues  governefs,— ^Tutrefs  if  arts 
and fciences. ] 

“ I think  a jail  a fchool  of  virtue  is, 

A houfe  of  ftudy,  and  of  contemplation: 

A place  of  difcipline  and  reformation.” 

The  Virtue  of  a Jail  by  J.  Taylor,  Works,  p.  818. 

V.  819,820.  Then  in  their  rohes,  the  penitentials — Are  Jlraight 
prefented  vuith  credentials , &c.]  Fie  alludes  to  the  adts  of  Queen 
Elifabeth  and  King  James  I.  againft  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  fturdy 
beggars.  By  flat.  39  Elif.  cap.  iv.  it  is  enadted,  That  every  va- 
gabond, &c.  (hall  be  publicly  whipped,  and  fhall  be  lent  from 
parifh  to  parilh,  by  the  officers  thereof,  to  the  parilh  where  he  or 
ffie  was  born:  or  if  that  is  not  known,  then  to  the  parifh  where 
he  or  ffie  dwelt  by  the  fpace  of  one  whole  year  before  the  puniffi- 
ment : and  if  that  be  not  known,  then  to  the  pariffi  through  which 
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825  Now  if  you’ll  venture,  for  my  fake. 

To  try  the  toughnefs  of  your  back. 

And  fuffer  (as  the  reft  have  done) 

The  laying  of  a whipping  on 
(And  may  you  profper  in  your  fuit, 

830  As  you  with  equal  vigour  do’t), 

I here  engage  myfelf  to  loofe  ye. 

And  free  your  heels  from  caperdewfie. 

But  fince  our  fex’s  modefty 
Will  not  allow  I fhould  be  by, 

833  Bring  me,  on  oath,  a fair  account, 

And  honour  too,  when  you  have  don’t; 


be  or  (lie  palled  la  ft  without  punifhment.  After  which  whipping, 
the  fame  perfon  fhall  have  a teftimonial,  fubfcribed  with  the  hand 
and  fealed  with  the  feal  of  the  faid  juftice,  &c.  teflifying  that  the 
faid  perfon  has  been  punithed  according  to  this  adt,  &c.  Thisfta- 
tute  was  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  I Jac.  I.  c.  vii.  but  both  in  a 
great  meafure  repealed  by  J 2th  of  Queen  Anne,  cap.  xxiii. 

v.  828.  The  laying  of  a whipping  on.~\  Alluding  probably  either 
to  the  Difciplinarians  in  Spain,  who  gain  very  much  upon  their 
miftreffes  affedtions  by  the  feverity  of  their  flogging ; fee  Lady’s 
Travels  into  Spain,  part  ii  letter  ix.  p.  155,  &c.;  or  to  the  herefy 
in  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  entitled.  The  Herefy 
of  the  Whippers  or  Flaggers/*  Flaggellantium  haerefis  in  Italia 
orta,  per  Galliam  et  Germaniam  vagatur;  multa  Romanae ecclefiae 
damnans  et  in  errores  incidens  graviflimos.”  Bernardi  Lutz,  Chro- 
nograph. Ecclefiae  Chrifti,  &c.  Henrici  Pantaleonis,  1508,  p.  102. 
Wolfius  (Lexicon  Memorab.  p.037)  obferves  that  this  fedt  took 
its  rife  in  the  year  134Q,  and  feems  to  doubt  whether  in  Tufcany 
or  Hungary.  Vid.  Krantzii  Wandal.  lib.viii.  cap.xx.  p.194.  lib.ix. 
cap.  vi.  p.20/j  Gobelini  Perfonae  Cofmodromii,  aet.  vi.  cap.lxix, 
lxx.  Meibomii  Rer.  Germanicar.  tom.i.  p.  285,  287* 

v.  831.  I here  engage  myfelf  to  loofe  ye.]  This  and  the  following 
line  thus  altered  10J4,  &c. 

I here  engage  to  be  your  bail, 

And  free  you  from  th’  unknightly  jail. 

Thus  continued  to  1/00  inclufive,  reflored  1704. 

v.  845,  846.  A Perfian  Emp'ror  whip' d his  grannam, — -The fea> — ] 
* Xerxes,  who  ufed  to  whip  the  feas  and  wind. 

“ In  corum  atque  eurum  folitus  faevire  fiagellis.”  Juv.  Sat.  x. 

Vid. 
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And  I’ll  admit  you  to  the  place 
You  claim  as  due  in  my  good  grace. 

If  matrimony  and  hanging  go 
840  By  deft’ny,  why  not  whipping  too! 

What  med’cine  elfe  can  cure  the  fits 
Of  lovers  when  they  lofe  their  wits? 

Love  is  a boy,  by  poets  ftyl’d. 

Then  fpare  the  rod,  and  fpoil  the  child. 
845  A Perfian  Emp’ror  whipp’d  his  grannam. 
The  fea,  his  mother  Venus  came  on; 

And  hence  fome  rev’rend  men  approve 
Of  rofemary  in  making  love. 

Vid.  Herodoti  Polyhymn,  p.452.  edit.  Hen.  Stephan.  1502.  Kanute 
the  Dane  was  humbled  by  the  water  of  the  Tea’s  not  obeying  him. 
Robert  of  Gloucefter’s  Chronicle,  by  Hearne,  p.  321,  322. 

v.  846.  The  fea , his  mother  Venus  came  on.]  The  parentage  of 
Venus,  the  goddefs  of  love  and  beauty,  is  thus  defcribed  by  Aufo- 
nius:  “ Orte  falo,  fufcepta  coelo,  patre  edita  folo.  Jupiter  virilia 
amputabat,  ac  in  mare  projiciebat,  e quibusVenus  oriebatur.”  Nata- 
lis Comit.  Mytholog.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i Vid.  Chartarii  Imagin.  Deorum 
qui  ab  Antiquis  colobantur,  p.310,341.  “ As  to  the  birth  of 

Venus,  (fays  Mr.  Fenton,  Reftiarks  upon  Mr.  Waller’s  poems, 
p.  6)  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  amongft  fo  many  ridicu- 
lous ftories  in  the  Heathen  Theogouy,  to  hear,  that  fhe  fprang 
from  the  foam  of  the  fea,  from  whence  the  Greeks  called  her 
Aphrodite.  This  tradition  probably  began  from  divine  honours 
being  paid  to  fome  beautiful  woman  who  had  been  accidentally  call 
on  fhore  in  the  illand  Cythera,  when  the  favage  inhabitants  were 
ignorant  of  navigation.”  See  likewife  notes  on  Creech’s  Lucretius, 
vol.  i.  p.  4.  edit,  1714.  The  Weft  Indians  had  the  fame  thought 
of  the  Spaniards  upon  their  ftrft  invafion,  imagining  that  they 
fprung  from  the  foam  of  the  fea.  “ Eorum  animis  penitus  haec 
infedit  opinio,  nos  mari  efle  ortos,  et  veniiTe  in  terras  ad  vaftandum 
et  perdendum  mundum Urbani  Cahvetonis,  novae  Novi  Orbis 
Hiftor.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxi.  p.  405, 406.  edit.  1578.  See  Acafto’s  Hift. 
of  the  Indies,  lib.  v.  cap.  ii.  p.  335.  Purchafe’s  Pilgrims,  part  iv. 
lib.  vii.  p.  1454,  1458. 

v.  847>  848.  And  hence  fome  rev  rend  men  approve — Of  rofemary 
in  making  love.]  As  Venus  was  reported  to  have  fprung  from  the 

foam 
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As  fkilful  coopers  hoop  their  tubs 
850  With  Lydian  and  with  Phrygian  dubs; 
Why  may  not  whipping  have  as  good 
A grace,  perform’d  in  time  and  mood. 
With  comely  movement,  and  by  art, 

Raife  paffion  in  a lady’s  heart? 

855  It  is  an  eafier  way  to  make 

Love  by,  than  that  which  many  take. 

"W  ho  would  not  rather  fuffer  whipping. 


foam  of  the  fea,  he  intimates  that  rofemary,  (ros  marinus  in  Latin) 
or  fea  dew,  as  refembling  in  a morning  the  dew  of  the  fea,  was 
in  ufe  in  making  love. 

v.  849)850.  As  Jkilful  coopers  hoop  their  tubs — With  Lydian  and ’with 
Phrygian  dubs .]  Alluding  to  the  Lydian  and  Phrygian  meafures, 
as  a worthy  friend  obferves  to  me.  The  Lydian  mulic  was  foft 
and  effeminate,  and  fit  for  feafting  and  good  fellowfhip.  Plat,  de 
Repub.  (j,a,\oc>iY)  xccl  <rup7rori>o}  acuovict,  lib.  iii.  accordingly,  (u%o- 
\v$t<rn  Kofi  <rvvlovokv$i<r7'i  are  QgyjvwSeig  d^oviag.  Phrygian,  on  the 
contrary,  was  mafeuline  and  fpirited,  fit  to  infpire  courage  and  en- 
thufiafm,  and  therefore  ufed  in  war.  See  Cic.  de  Divinatione,  lib.  i. 
cap.  I.3  Horat.  Epod.ix.  with  the  old  commentators  Notes;  Lucian 
Harmon,  in  init.;  Magni  Aurelii  Calfidori  de  Mufica,  viii.  x.  Oper. 
4to,  Paris  1588,  fol.308;  M.  Antonii  MuretiThefaur.  Critic,  lib.  iv. 
cap.  vi ; Gruteri,  Fax  Art.  tom.  ii.  p.  1 119  ; Martinii  Lexic.  Phi- 
lologic,  in  voc.  Lydius  Modus , Phrygius  Modus ,.  vol.  ii ; Memoirs 
of  Martin  Scriblerus,  chap.  vi.  The  Cooper  of  North  Wales,  who 
might  be  lkilful  in  both  Lydian  and  Phrygian  dubs,  when  thefe 
failed,  made  ufe  of  another  method  to  bring  in  cuftora.  “ He 
having  fpent  (fays  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  between  Timothy 
and  Philatheus,  vol.  iii.  p.  81)  a confiderable  quantity  of  lungs 
and  leather  in  footing  the  country,  and  crying  his  goods  to  no 
purpofe,  took  another  method  to  bring  in  cuffomers.  He  applied 
to  a friend  of  his,  a fhrewd  blade,  who  makes  almanacks  twice  a 
year,  and  by  his  advice  was  induced  to  alter  his  method.  He  look- 
ed over  all  his  bundle  of  hoops,  and  chalked  upon  one  Orbis  Lunre> 
upon  another  Or  bis  Saturni , upon  a third  Cerium  Cryfiallinumy  and 
fo  on  to  the  largefl,  which  he  named  Primum  Mobile ; and  ftyling 
himfelf  Atlas , he  foon  found  cuftom  in  abundance : not  a pipe,  nor 
a hoglhead,  but  he  had  an  orb  to  fit  it;  and  fo  proportion  ably  for 
fmaller  vortexes,  as  firkins  and  kilderkins.  Such  a way  could  not 
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Than  fwallow  toafts  of  bits  of  ribbon  ? 
Make  wicked  verfes,  treats,  and  faces, 

860  And  fpell  names  over  with  beer-glaffes  ? 

Be  under  vows  to  hang  and  die 
Love’s  facrifice,  and  all  a lie  ? 

With  China  oranges  and  tarts, 

And  whining  plays,  lay  baits  for  hearts ; 
865  Bribe  chamber-maids  with  love  and  money, 
To  break  no  roguifh  j efts  upon  ye? 


fail  of  univerfal  approbation  ; becaufe  every  hoftefs  in  town  can- 
not but  know  that  the  weather  has  great  influence  on  beer  and  ale, 
and  therefore  it  is  good  tofcrape  acquaintance  with  Mars,  Saturn, 
and  their  adherents.”  Dr.  Plot,  Oxfordihire,  ch.iii.  p.  168,  takes 
notice  of  an  invention  of  barrels  without  hoops. 

v.  857,  858.  IVho  'would  not  rather fujfer  'whipping , — Than fival- 
lo'w  toajls  of  bits  of  ribbon?~\  The  author  of  a tradt,  entitled,  A Cha- 
racter of  France,  p.  12,  obferves  of  the  French  gallants, 

“ that,  in  their  frolics,  they  fpare  not  the  ornamentsof  their  madams, 
who  cannot  wear  a piece  of  ferret  ribbon,  but  they  will  cut  it  in 
pieces,  and  fwallow  it  in  urine,  to  celebrate  their  better  fortune.” 
v.  863.  With  China  oranges  and  tart j.]  Such  little  prefents  might 
then  be  thought  inflances  of  gallantry.  It  is  obferved  of  the  Turks, 
by  Mr.  Fenton  (Qbfervations  upon  Waller,  p.  38)  “ That  they 
thought  fucar  birparon,  that  is,  a bit  of  fugar,  to  be  the  moft 
polite  and  endearing  compliment  they  could  ufe  to  the  ladies: 
Whence  Mr.  Waller  probably  celebrated  his  lady  under  the  name 
of  Saccharifla.” 

v.  805,  8 06.  Tribe  chamber-maids  ivith  love  and  money — To  break 
no  roguifh  jejls  upon ye .] 

“ Sed  prius  ancillam  captandae  noflfe  puellae 
Cura  fit : acceflus  moliat  ilia  tuos. 

Proxima  conflliis  dominae  fit  ut  ilia  videto, 

Neve  parum  tacitis  confcia  fida  jocis. 

Hanc  tu  pollicitis,  hanc  tu  corrumpe  rogando.” 

Ovid,  de  Arte  Amandi,  lib.  i.  351,  &c.  vid.  not.  edit,  varior. 
1083,  p.  538. 

“ Firft  gain  the  maid  : by  her  thou  ftialt  be  fure 
A free  accefs,  and  eafy  to  procure  ; 

Who  knows  what  to  her  office  does  belong, 

Is  in  the  fecret,  and  can  hold  her  tongue. 
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For  lilies  limn’d  on  cheeks,  and  rofes. 
With  painted  perfumes,  hazard  nofes; 

Or  vent’ring  to  be  brifk  and  wanton, 

870  Do  penance  in  a paper  lanthorn? 

All  this  you  may  compound  for  now. 

By  fufFering  what  I offer  you; 

Which  is  no  more  than  has  been  done 
By  Knights  for  ladies  long  agone. 

875  Did  not  the  great  La  Mancha  do  fo 
For  the  Infanta  Del  Tabofo? 

Bribe  her  with  gifts,  with  promifes,  and  prayers. 

For  her  good  word  goes  far  in  love  affairs.” 

Dryden. 

v.  S70.  Do  penance  in  a paper  lanthorn .]  Alluding  probably  to 
the  penitentiaries  in  the  church  of  Rome,  who  do  penance  in  white 
fheets,  carrying  wax  tapers  in  their  hands.  Lady’s  Travels  into 
Spain,  part  ii.  letter  ix.  p.  157.  Archbifhop  Arundel  enjoined 
fuch  as  abjured  the  herefy  of  Wickliff  this  penance  : “ That,  in 
the  public  prayers,  and  in  the  open  market,  they  fhould  go  in  pro- 
cefiion  only  with  their  fhirts  on,  carrying  in  one  hand  a burning 
taper,  and  in  the  other  a crucifix;  and  that  they  fhould  fall  thrice 
on  their  knees,  and  every  time  devoutly  kifs  it.”  Baker’s  Hiftory 
of  the  Inquifition,  chap.  vi.  p.  33. 

v.  875,  876.  Did  not  the  great  La  Mancha  do  fo — For  the  Infanta 
Del  Tabofo  ?~]  Alluding  to  Don  Quixote’s  intended  penance  on 
the  mountain,  in  imitation  of  the  Lovely  Obfcure,  fee  part  i.  book 
ii.  chap.  xi. 

v.  877,  878.  Did  not  tli  illuftrious  Dajfa  make — Himfelf  a Jlave 
for  Mifss  fale?~\  Alluding  to  Monfieur  Scudery’s  romance,  (the 
tranflator  of  Monfieur  Huet’s  Treatife  of  romances  fays,  it  was 
Madam  de  Scudery,)  entitled,  Ibrahim  the  illuftrious  Balia,  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifih  by  Mr.  Cogan,  in  folio,  and  publifhed  1674. 
His  being  made  a flave  for  Mifs’s  fake,  is  a proof : for  Juftiniano, 
afterwards  the  illuftrious  Baffa,  hearing  that  Ifabella  his  miftrefs, 
and  Princefs  of  Monaco,  was  married  to  the  Prince  of  Malfe- 
ron,  (a  groundlefs  report)  he  was  determined  to  throw  away  his 
life  in  the  wars ; but  was  taken  prifoner  by  Chairadin,  King  of 
Argiers,  and  by  him  prefented  to  Sinan  Balfa,  by  whofe  means 
he  became  a flave  to  Solyman  the  Magnificent.  See  Cogan’s  Tranf- 
lat.  bookii.  p.  29.  b.  iii.  p.  67. 


v.  8 79. 
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Did  not  th’  illuftrious  Baffa  make 
Himfelf  a Have  for  Mifs’s  fake  ; 

And  with  bull’s  pizzle,  for  her  love, 

880  Was  taw’d  as  gentle  as  a glove ; 

Was  not  young  Florio  fent  (to  cool 
His  flame  for  Biancafiore)  to  fchool, 

Where  pedant  made  his  pathic  bum 
For  her  fake  fuffer  martyrdom  ? 

885  Did  not  a certain  lady  whip 

Of  late  her  hufband’s  own  lordfhip  ; 

v.  879,  880.  And  •with  lull's  fizzle,  for  her  love , — if  as  taw'd  as 
gentle  as  a glove, ] Alluding  to  the  Emperor’s  ill  ufage  of  him  on 
account  of  his  miftrefs,  with  whom  he  was  enamoured,  and  his 
defign  of  taking  away  his  life,  notwithftanding  his  promife,  that 
he  fhould  never  be  cut  off  during  his  own  life ; and  yet,  though  the 
Mufti’s  interpretation,  at  the  inftance  of  Roxalana,  his  favourite 
Sultana,  was,  that,  as  fleep  was  a refemblance  of  death,  he  might 
be  fafely  put  to  death  when  the  Emperor  was  afieep,  yet  Solyman 
(if  we  may  credit  Monf.  Scudery)  got  the  better  of  his  inclination, 
fav’d  his  life,  and  difmitfed  him  and  his  miftrefs.  As  to  the  ex- 
preflion  of  being  taxvd , &c.  it  is  probable  that  it  was  borrowed 
from  Don  Quixote,  part  i.  book  ii.  chap.  xi.  p.  278  ; or  from  Ben 
Jonfon,  Bartholomew  Fair,  a6t  iv.  fc,  v.  See  Taw,  Junii  Etymo- 
logic. Anglican. 

v.  881,  882.  JVas  not  young  Florio  fent  (to  cool — His  flame  for 
'Biancafiore')  to  fchool. ] The  ftory  of  Florio  and  Biancafiore  is  pub- 
lifhed,  I am  told,  in  French,  where,  I fuppofe,  this  fa<5t  is  repre- 
fented  as  literally  true. 

v.  883,  884.  Where  pedant  made  his  pathic  bum — For  her fiike  fuffer 
martyrdom  See  the  antiquity  of  whipping  boys  at  fchool  with 
rods,  Libanii  Sophiftae,  Qrat.  xii.  ad  Theodof.  tom  ii.  p.  400. 

v.  885,  886,  887.  88S.  Bid  not  a certain  lady  whip — Of  late  her 
hufband' s own  lordjhip ? — And , though  a grandeeof  thehoufe , — Claw  d 
him  with  fundamental  blows ? &c.]  Legifiative  blows  in  the  two  firft 
editions  of  1664.  This  was  William  Lord  M — n — n,  who  lived 
at  Bury  Saint  Edmunds,  of  whom  my  friend  Mr.  Smith  of  Harle- 
fton  had  the  following  account  from  a gentleman  of  that  place : 
That,  notwithftanding  he  fat  as  one  of  the  King’s  judges  (but  did 
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And,  though  a grandee  of  the  houfe, 
Claw’d  him  with  fundamental  blows; 

Ty’d  him  ftark  naked  to  a bed-poft, 

890  And  firk’d  his  hide,  as  if  £h’  had  rid  poft; 
And  after  in  the  feffions-court. 

Where  whipping’s  judg’d,  had  honour  for’t? 
This  fwear  you  will  perform,  and  then 
I’ll  fet  )/ou  from  th’  enchanted  den, 

895  And  the  magician’s  circle  clear. 

Quoth  he,  I do  profefs  and  fwear. 

And  will  perform  what  you  enjoin, 

Or  may  I never  fee  you  mine. 

not  fign  the  warrant  for  his  execution),  yet,  either  by  (hewing  fa- 
vours, not  allowable  in  thofe  days  of  fandtity,  to  the  unfandtified 
cavaliers,  or  fome  other  adt  which  difcovered  an  inclination  to  for- 
fake  the  good  old  cauie,  he  had  l'o  far  lelfened  his  credit  with  his 
brethren  in  iniquity,  that  they  began  to  fufpedt,  and  to  threaten 
that  they  would  ufe  him  as  a malignant : His  lady,  who  was  a 
woman  of  more  refined  politics,  and  of  the  true  difciplinarian 
fpirit,  to  fhew  her  difapprobation  of  her  Lord’s  naughty  adtions, 
and  to  difperfe  the  gathering  ftorm,  did,  by  the  help  of  her  maids, 
tie  his  lordihip  ftark  naked  to  a bed-poft,  and,  with  rods,  made 
him  fo  fenfible  of  his  fault,  that  he  promifed,  upon  his  honour, 
to  behave  well  for  the  future,  and  to  afk  pardon  of  his  fuperiors; 
for  which  falutary  difcipline  lhe  had  thanks  given  her  in  open 
court.  To  this,  or  a whipping  upon  fome  other  occafion,  the  old 
ballads  allude : 

“ Lord  M — n — n’s  next,  the  bencher 
Who  waited  with  a trencher, 

He  there  with  the  buffle  head 
Is  called  Lord,  and  of  the  fame  houfe 
Who  (as  I have  heard  it  faid) 

Was  chaftifed  by  his  lady  fpoufe  : 

Becanfe  he  run  at  (heep, 

She  and  her  maids  gave  him  the  whip  r 
And  beat  his  head  lo  addle, 

You’d  think  he’d  had  a knock  in  the  cradle.” 

Loyal  Songs,  reprinted  173 1,  vol.ii.  No.  17,  p.  68. 

V,  894.  I'll fet  you  frojti  th'  inchanted  den,  in  all  editions  to  1734 
inclufive.  I'll  free  you,  in  latter  editions. 
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Amen  (quoth  fhe),  then  turn’d  about, 
900  And  bid  her  fquire  let  him  out. 

But  ere  an  artift  could  be  found 
T’  undo  the  charms  another  bound. 

The  fun  grew  low  and  left  the  fkies. 

Put  down  (fome  write)  by  ladies  eyes; 

905  The  moon  pull’d  off*  her  veil  of  light. 

That  hides  her  face  by  day  from  fight, 
(Myfterious  veil,  of  brightnefs  made, 
That’s  both  her  luftre  and  her  fhade) 

And  in  the  lanthorn  of  the  night, 

910  With  Alining  horns  hung  out  her  light: 
For  darknefs  is  the  proper  fphere 
Where  all  falfe  glories  ufe  t’  appear. 

v.  903.  The  fun  grew  low , and  left  thefkies , &c.]  The  evening  is 
here  finely  defcribed : The  epics  are  not  more  exadt  in  defcribing 
times  and  feafons  than  our  poet : We  may  trace  his  hero  morning 
and  night  5 and  it  fhould  be  obferved  in  the  conclufion  of  this 
Canto,  conformable  to  the  pradtiee  of  the  critics  upon  Homer  and 
Virgil,  that  one  day  is  only  palled  fince  the  opening  of  the  Poem. 
(Mr.  B.) 

v.  905.  The  moon  pull'd  off  her  veil  of  light .]  Sullen  fpeaks  thus 
of  Amoret,  Fletcher’s  Faithful  Shepherdefs,  adtiii.  fc.  i. 

“ Methought  the  beams  of  light  that  did  appear 

Were  fliot  from  her;  methought  the  moon  gave  none 
But  what  it  had  from  her.” 

V.  90/,  908.  Myfterious  veil,  of  brightnefs  made , — That's  loth 
her  lufre  and  her  JhadeJ]  Extremely  fine!  the  rays  of  the  fun  being 
the  caufe  why  we  cannot  fee  the  moon  by  day,  and  why  we  can 
fee  it  by  night.  (Mr.W.)  See  Dr.  Harris’s  Aftronomical  Dialogues, 
P-97. 

v.  911 , 912.  For  darknefs  is  the  proper  fphere — Where  all  falfe 
glories  ufe  t'  appear .]  Thefe  two  lines  not  in  the  two  fir  ft  editions 
of  16'64,  and  firft  inferted  1074. 
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The  twinkling  ftars  began  to  mufter, 

And  glitter  with  their  borrow’d  luftre, 

915  While  fleep  the  weary’d  world  reliev’d, 

By  counterfeiting  death  reviv’d. 

His  whipping  penance,  till  the  morn, 

Our  vot’ry  thought  it  beft  t’  adjourn. 

And  not  to  carry  on  a work 
920  Of  fuch  importance  in  the  dark 
With  erring  hafte,  but  rather  ftay, 

And  do’t  in  th’  open  face  of  day: 

And  in  the  mean  time  go  in  queft 
Of  next  retreat  to  take  his  reft. 
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ARGUMENT. 


\ the  Knight  and  Squire  in  hot  difpute , 
Within  an  ace  of  falling  out , 

Are  parted  with  a fudden  fright 
Of  ft  range  alarm , and  ftr  anger  fight  $ 
With  which  adventuring  to  ftickle, 
They're  fent  away  in  nafty  pickle. 


\ 


PART  If.  CANTO  II. 

Tis  ftrange  how  fome  mens  tempers  fuit 
(Like  bawd  and  brandy)  with  difpute, 
That  for  their  own  opinions  ftand  faft 
Only  to  have  them  claw’d  and  canvafs’d; 


Canto,  v.  I,  2.  'Tis  Jirange  hoiv  fome  mens  tempers  fuit — (Like 
haivd  and  brandy)  with  difpute.}  The  Prefbyterians  in  Scotland 
furnifhed  ns  with  an  example  of  this,  which  perhaps  even  thofe 
of  England  can  hardly  parallel.  It  was  ordered,  Auguft  27, 
1638,  that  the  ableft  men  in  each  parifh  fhould  be  provided  to 
difpute  of  the  King’s  power  in  calling  aflemblies : Lyfimachus 
Nicanor’s  Epift.  Congrat.  &c.  to  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland, 
1640,  p.  18.  The  words  in  the  Large  Declaration  concerning  the 
late  tumults  in  Scotland,  l63(),  p.284,  “ That  the  ableft  men  in 
every  prefbytery  be  provided  to  difpute,  De  poteftate  fupremi 
magiftratus  in  ecclefiafticis,  praefertim  in  convocandis  conciliis,  de 
fenioribus  de  epifcopatu,  de  juramento,  de  liturgia,  et  corruptelis 
ejufdem.”  Thefe  private  inftrudions  were  fent  to  fome  minifters 
in  every  prefbytery,  in  whom  they  put  moft  fpecial  truft.  Fowlis’s 
Hiftory  of  wicked  Plots,  &c.  p.  204.  Brandee  in  all  editions  to 
1704  inclufive. 

Vol.  I.  A a v.  14. 
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5 That  keep  their  confciences  in  cafes, 

As  fiddlers  do  their  crowds  and  bafes, 

Ne’er  to  be  us’d  but  when  they’re  bent 
To  play  a fit  for  argument ; 

Make  true  and  falfe,  unjuft  and  juft, 

10  Of  no  ufe  but  to  be  difcufs’d; 

Difpute  and  fet  a paradox, 

Like  a ftraight  boot  upon  the  flocks, 

And  ftretch  it  more  unmercifully 
Than  Helmont,  Montaign,  White,  orTully. 
So  th’  ancient  Stoics,  in  their  porch, 

With  fierce  difpute  maintain’d  their  church, 
Beat  out  their  brains  in  fight  and  ftudy, 
To  prove  that  virtue  is  a body; 

That  bonum  is  an  animal, 

20  Made  good  with  flout  polemic  brawl ; 

In  which,  fome  hundreds  on  the  place 

v.  14.  Mountaygn  or  Mount aign — and  Tully,  in  all  editions  to 
1704,  incluf.  altered  to  Montaign  and  Lully  in  1710,  or  1716. 

v.  15.  So  tli  ancient  Stoics,  in  their  porch,  &c.]  * “ In  porticu 
(Stoicorum  fchola  Athenis)  difcipulorum  feditionibus  mille  qua* 
dringenti  triginta  cives  interledti  funt.”  Diog.  Laert.  in  vita 
Zenonis,  p.  383.  Thefe  old  virtuofi  were  better  proficients  in 
thofe  exercifes  than  the  modern,  who  feldom  improve  higher  than 
cuffing  and  kicking.”  Dr.  Middleton  obferves,  Life  of  Cicero,  4to 
edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  540,  “ That  the  Stoics  embraced  all  their  dodtrines 
as  fo  many  fixed  and  immutable  truths,  from  which  it  was  in- 
famous to  depart;  and,  by  making  this  their  point  of  honour, 
held  all  their  difciples  in  an  invincible  attachment  to  them.” 

v.  19-  That  bonum  is  an  animal .]  * Bonum  is  fuch  a kind  of  ani- 
mal as  our  modern  virtuofi,  from  Don  Quixote,  will  have  wind- 
mills under  fail  to  be.  The  fame  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  all  lhips 
are  fiffies  while  they  are  afloat,  but  when  they  are  run  on  ground, 
or  laid  up  in  the  dock,  become  Chips  again.”  Some  have  been 
fo  whimfical  as  to  think,  that  the  fea  and  rivers  are  animals.  “ Ge- 

neraliter 
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Were  flam  outright,  and  many  a face 
Retrench’d  of  nofe,  and  eyes,  and  beard. 

To  maintain  what  their  fed:  averr’d. 

25  All  which  the  Knight  and  Squire  in  wrath 
Had  like  t’  have  fuffer’d  for  their  faith. 

Each  driving  to  make  good  his  own. 

As  by  the  fequel  fliall  be  fliown. 

The  fun  had  long  fince,  in  the  lap 
30  Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  nap, 

And,  like  a lobfter  boil’d,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn; 

When  Hudibras,  whom  thoughts  and  aching 
’Twixt  fleeping  kept,  all  night,  and  waking, 
33  Began  to  rub  his  drowfy  eyes, 

And  from  his  couch  prepar’d  to  rife, 
Refolving  to  difpatch  the  deed 
He  vow’d  to  do,  with  trufty  fpeed, 

“ neraliter  caufa  efficiens  alluvionis  conftitui  poteft  motus  aquae, 
quem  in  mari  ac  fluminibus  nunquam  dehcere  videmus.”  Sent  e,  vi. 
Nat.  qu.  vii.  “ cujus  principium  anima  ftatuitur.”  Ariftot.  i.  De 
Part.  Anim.  i.  Senec.  vi.  Nat.  queft.  xvi.  “ ut  propterea  flumina  et 
mare  animalia  ftatuerit  poll  veteres,”  Hieron.  Cardan,  lib.  ii  “ de 
Subtilitate,  quem  irridet  Scaliger,”  &c.  Vid.  Johannis  Gryphiandri 
J.  C.  de  Infulis,  cap.  xviii.  p.  246. 

v.  2 Q,  30.  The  fun  had  long  Jhice>  in  the  lap — Of  Thetis,  taken  out 
his  nap.'] 

“ Aut  ubi  pallida  furget 

Tithoni  croceum  linqnens  aurora  cubile.” 

Virgilii  Georgic.  lib.  i.  446,  44/. 
u Unde  venit  Titan,  et  Nox  ubi  Sidera  condit.” 

Lucan.  Pharfal.  i.  15. 

“ As  far  as  Phoebus  firtl  doth  rife, 

Until  in  Thetis’  lap  he  lies.”  Sir  Arthur  Gorges. 

A a 4 v.  40. 
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But  firft  with  knocking  loud,  and  bawling, 
40  He  rous’d  the  Squire,  in  truckle  lolling: 
And,  after  many  circumftances. 

Which  vulgar  authors  in  romances 
Do  ufe  to  fpend  their  time  and  wits  on. 
To  make  impertinent  defcription, 

45  They  got  (with  much  ado)  to  horfe, 

And  to  the  caftle  bent  their  courfe, 

In  which  he  to  the  dame  before 
To  fuffer  whipping  duty  fwore. 


v.  40.  He  rousd  the  Squire  in  truckle  lolling .]  Several  of  the  books 
in  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyfley  begin  with  defcribing  the  morning; 
fo  alfo  does  Mr.  Butler  take  care  to  let  the  world  know  at  what 
time  of  the  day  (which  he  exactly  defcribes)  thefe  momentous  ac- 
tions of  his  hero  were  tranfacted.  The  morning’s  approach,  the 
Knight’s  riling,  and  routing  up  his  Squire,  are  humoroufly  de- 
fcribed.  The  poet  feems  to  have  had  in  his  eye  the  like  patfage 
in  Don  Quixote : “ Scarce  had  the  (ilver  moon  given  bright  Phoe- 
bus leave,  with  the  ardour  of  his  burning  rays,  to  dry  the  liquid 
pearls  on  his  golden  locks,  when  Don  Quixote,  fhaking  off  floth 
from  his  drowfy  members,  rofe  up,  and  called  Sancho  his  fquire, 
that  ftill  lay  fnoring ; which  Don  Quixote  feeing,  before  he  could 
wake  him,  he  faid,  O happy  thou  above  all  that  live  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  ! that,  without  envy,  or  being  envied,  fleepeft  with 
a quiet  bread!  neither  perfecuted  by  enchanters,  nor  frighted  by 
enchantments.”  B.  ii.  chap,  xx  (Mr.  B.) 

v.  48.  whipping  duly  [wore,  in  the  two  firft  editions. 

v.  53.  Sprung  a new  fcruple  in  his  head.~\  When  we  are  in  the 
higheft  expectation  to  fee  this  defperate  whipping  performed  by 
the  Knight,  behold ! a new  fcruple,  whether  he  might  not,  for- 
footh,  break  his  oath.  This  is  exactly  conformable  to  the  Knight’s 
character,  and  expected  from  one  who  barely  pretended  to  a fcru- 
pulous  and  tender  confcience.  (Mr.  B.) 

v.  55,  56.  Whether  it  be  dir  eft  infringing — An  oath , if  I Jhould 
wave  this  fwinging. ] This  dialogue  between  Hudibras  and  Ralph 
fets  before  us  the  hypocrify  and  villainy  of  all  parties  of  the  Rebels 
with  regard  to  oaths;  what  equivocations  and  evafions  they  made 
ufe  of,  to  account  for  the  many  perjuries  they  were  daily  guilty  of, 
and  the  feveral  oaths  they  readily  took,  and  as  readily  broke,  merely 
as  they  found  it  fuited  their  intereft,  as  appears  from  v.  107,  &c. 
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Where  now  arriv’d,  and  half  unharnefs’d, 

50  To  carry  on  the  work  in  earned:, 

He  flopp’d,  and  paus’d  upon  the  fudden. 
And  with  a ferious  forehead  plodding, 
Sprung  a new  fcruple  in  his  head, 

Which  firfl  he  fcratch’d,  and  after  faid: 

55  Whether  it  be  direct  infringing 

An  oath,  if  I fhould  wave  this  fwinging, 
And  what  I’ve  fworn  to  bear,  forbear. 

And  fo  b’  equivocation  fwear ; 

and  v.  377,  &c.  of  this  Canto,  and  Part  III.  Canto  iii.  v.  547,  &c. 
(Dr.  B ) Archbilhop  Bramhall,  See  Preface  to  his  Serpent’s  Salve, 
Works,  p.  520,  fays,  “ That  the  hypocrites  of  thofe  times,  though 
they  magnified  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  yet  in  their  own  cafe 
difpenfed  with  all  oaths  civil,  military,  and  religious.  We  are  now 
told,  fays  he,  that  the  oaths  we  have  taken  are  not  to  be  ex- 
amined according  to  the  interpretation  of  men  : no!  how  then  ? 
fu  rely  according  to  the  interpretation  of  devils.  Let  them  remember 
Rodolphus,  the  Duke  of  Swedeland,  his  hand  in  Cufpinian.”  The 
fadt  as  follows  : “ Porro  Rodolphus  vulneratus  in  manu  dextra, 
fugit  Marcipolim,  mortique  proximus  dixit  ad  familiares  fuos: 
Videtis  manum  dextram  meam  de  vulnere  fauciam : hac  ego  juravi 
Henrico  Domino,  ut  non  nocerem  ei,  nec  infidiarer  gloriae  ejus : 
fed  juflio  apoftolica,  pontificumque  petitio  me  ad  id  deduxit,  ut 
juramenti  tranfgreffor,  honorem  mihi  indebitum  ufurparem  : quis 
igitur  finis  nos  exceperit,  videtis  ; nam  in  manu,  unde  juramenta 
violavi,  mortale  hoc  vulnus  accepi.”  Chronic.  Slavor.  lib.  i.  cap. 
xxix.  p.  25.  Mr.  Walker  obferves  of  the  Independents,  part  ii. 
p.  i.  that  they  were  tenable  by  no  oaths,  principles,  promifes,  de- 
clarations, nor  by  any  obligations  or  laws  divine  or  human. 

v.  58.  And  fo  b'  equivocation  fwear.  ] Bp.  Sanderfon  ( Obligation 
of  Promiffory  Oaths,  reprinted  by  Mr.  Lewis  1722,  vol.  i.  p.  40) 
girds  them  upon  this  head.  “"They  red  fecure,  fays  he,  abfolving 
themfelves  from  all  guilt  and  fear  of  perjury,  and  think  they  have 
excellently  provided  for  themfelves  and  confciences,  if,  during  the 
a&.  of  fwearing,  they  can  make  any  fhift  to  defend  themfelves, 
either  as  the  Jefuits  do,  with  fome  equivocation,  or  mental  re- 
fervation,  or  by  forcing  upon  the  words  fome  fubtle  interpretation; 
or,  after  they  are  fworn,  they  can  find  fome  loop-hole,  or  artificial 

evafion, 
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Or  whether ’t  be  a lefler  fin 
60  To  be  forfworn,  than  aft  the  thing; 

Are  deep  and  fubtle  points,  which  muft, 
T’  inform  my  confidence,  be  difcufs’d; 
In  which  to  err  a tittle  may 
To  errors  infinite  make  way; 

65  And  therefore  I define  to  know 
Thy  judgment,  ere  we  further  go. 

Quoth  Ralpho,  Since  you  do  enjoin’ t, 
I fihall  enlarge  upon  the  point; 

And  for  my  own  part  do  not  doubt 
70  Th’  affirmative  may  be  made  out. 

But  firft,  to  ftate  the  cafe  aright. 

For  befi:  advantage  of  our  light; 

And  thus  ’tis:  Whether ’t  be  a fin 
To  claw  and  curry  your  own  Ik  in, 

75  Greater,  or  lefs,  than  to  forbear. 


evafton,  whereby  fuch  art  may  be  ufed  with  the  oath,  that,  the 
words  remaining,  the  meaning  may  be  eluded  with  fophifm,  and 
the  fenfe  utterly  loft;”  which  he  proves  to  be  contrary  both  to  the 
Chriftian  theology  and  morality  of  the  Heathens. 

te  With  many  a mental  refervation, 

You’ll  maintain  liberty,  referv’d  (your  own) 

For  the  public  good  : thofe  fums  rais’d  you’ll  diftburfe, 
Referv’d  (the  greater  part  for  your  own  purfe). 

You’ll  root  the  cavaliers  out,  every  man, 

Faith,  let  it  be  referv’d  here  (if  you  can). 

You’ll  make  our  gracious  Charles  a glorious  king, 

Referv’d  (in  heav’n),  for  thither  you  would  bring 
His  royal  head,  the  only  fecure  room 
For  kings,  where  fuch  as  you  will  never  come. 

To  keep  th’  eftates  of  fubjedts  you  pretend, 

Referv’d  (in  your  own  trunks).  You  will  defend 
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And  that  you  are  forfworn  forfwear. 

But  firft,  o’  th’  firft:  The  inward  man, 
And  outward,  like  a clan  and  clan, 

Have  always  been  at  daggers-drawing, 

80  And  one  another  clapper-clawing. 

Not  that  they  really  cuff,  or  fence, 

But  in  a fpiritual  myftic  fenfe ; 

Which  to  miftake,  and  make  ’em  fqu^bble 
In  literal  fray ’s  abominable  : 

85  *Tis  Heathenifh,  in  frequent  ufe 
With  Pagans,  and  apoftate  Jews, 

To  offer  facrifice  of  Bridewells, 

Like  modern  Indians  to  their  idols; 

And  mongrel  Chriftians  of  our  times, 
go  That  expiate  lefs  with  greater  crimes. 

And  call  the  foul  abomination 
Contrition  and  mortification. 

The  church  of  England,  ’tis  your  proteftation, — 

But  that’s  New  England,  by  a fmall  refervation.” 

Mr.  Cowley’s  Puritan  and  Papift,  2d  edit.  p.  2. 
HoneftTim  makes  mention  of  an  equivocation-office,  fee  Frag- 
menta  et  Memorabilia,  prefixed  to  the  fecond  part  of  the  Dialogue, 
&c.  where  all  manner  of  evafions,  fhifts,  diftindions,  explanations, 
and  double  entendres  were  expofed  to  fale.  One  would  imagine, 
from  the  foregoing  reprefen tation,  that  they  had  fuch  an  office  in 
thofe  times.  The  Pagan  Egyptians  might  have  fliamed  fuch  mock 
Chriftians,  who  punithed  perjury  with  death.  Diodori  Siculi  Rer. 
Antiquar.  lib.ii.  cap.  iii.  See  the  13th  Satire  of  Juvenal  imitated 
by  Mr.  Oldham,  6th  edit.  p.  303. 

v.  77,  78.  The  inward  man , — And  outward , like  a clan  and 

clan.']  Alluding  to  the  outrages  committed  upon  each  other  by  the 
clans  in  Scotland  See  Camden’s  Britannia,  vol.  ii.  p.  1246,  edit. 
1722,  Clan  and  Highlands , Abridgment  of  Scotch  Ads  of  Parlia- 
ment, at  the  end  ot  Sir  Thomas  Murray’s  Laws  ot  Scotland,  edit. 

1681,  p.  10,  20. 

V.  91.  — Abhomination,  in  the  four  firft;  editions. 
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Is’t  not  enough  we’re  bruis’d  and  kicked. 
With  {inful  members  of  the  wicked, 

95  Our  veflels  that  are  fan&ify’d, 

Prophan’d  and  curry’d  back  and  fide; 

But  we  muft  claw  ourfelves  with  fhameful 
And  Heathen  ftripes,  by  their  example? 
Which  (were  there  nothing  to  forbid  it) 
IOO  Is  impious,  becaufe  they  did  it: 

This  therefore  may  be  juftly  reckon’d 
A heinous  fin.  Now,  to  the  fecond. 

That  Saints  may  claim  a difpenfation 
To  fwear  and  forfwear  on  occafion, 

105  I doubt  not,  but  it  will  appear 

With  pregnant  light:  The  point  is  clear. 
Oaths  are  but  words,  and  words  but  wind. 
Too  feeble  implements  to  bind, 

And  hold  with  deeds  proportion,  fo 
HO  As  fhadows  to  a fubftance  do. 

Then  when  they  Ihrive  for  place,  ’tis  fit 


v.  97,  98,  99,  100.  But  we  muft  claw  ourfelves  with  Jhameful— 
And  Heathen  Jlripes , by  their  example  ? — Which  ( were  there  nothing 
to  forbid  it) — Is  impious , becaufe  they  did  itJ]  A fneer  upon  the  Pu- 
ritans and  Precifians,  who  held  the  ufe  of  any  thing  unlawful  that 
had  been  abufed  by  the  Papifts,  notwithftanding  that  abufe  had 
been  taken  away. 

v.  103,  104.  That  faints  may  claim  a difpenfation — To  fwear  and 
forfwear  on  occafeonI\ 

“ Power  of  difpenfing  oaths  the  Papifts  claim, 

*Cafe  hath  got  leave  of  God  to  do  the  fame.  * APrefbyterian, 
For  you  do  hate  all  fwearing  fo,  that  when 
You’ve  fwore  an  oath,  you  break  it  ftraight  again. 

A curfe  upon  you ! which  hurts  more  thefe  nations. 

Cavaliers 
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The  weaker  veflel  fhould  fubmit. 

Although  your  church  be  oppofite 
To  ours,  as  Black  Friars  are  to  White, 

1 15  In  rule  and  order,  yet  I grant 
You  are  a reformado  faint; 

And  what  the  faints  do  claim  as  due. 

You  may  pretend  a title  to. 

But  faints,  whom  oaths  and  vows  oblige, 
150  Know  little  of  their  privilege. 

Further  (I  mean)  than  carrying  on 
Some  felf-advantage  of  their  own: 

For  if  the  dev’l,  to  ferve  his  turn, 

Can  tell  truth,  why  the  faints  fhould  fcorn, 
1 35  When  it  ferves  theirs,  to  fwear  and  lie, 

I think  there’s  little  reafon  why; 

Elfe  h’  has  a greater  power  than  they. 
Which  ’twere  impiety  to  fay. 

W’  are  not  commanded  to  forbear 
13Q  Indefinitely,  at  all  to  fwear; 


Cavaliers  fwearing,  or  your  proteftations  ? 

Nay,  though  by  you  oaths  are  fo  much  abhorr’d, 

Y’  allow  G — d — n me  in  the  Puritan  Lord.”  E.ofP-jnb—ke. 

Mr.  Cowley’s  Puritan  and  Papift,  p.  2. 

V.  107.  Oaths  are  but  zvords,  and  zvords  but  zvind.]  The  oaths  of 
lovers  are  reprefented  fuch  by  Tibullus, i.  Eleg. iv.  I/,  18. 

“ Nec  jurare  time,  veneris  perjuria  venti 

Irrita  per  terras,  et  freta  fumma  ferunt.” 

v.  114.  As  Black  Friars  are  to  JFhite.]  Friars,  freres,  Fr.  brethren . 
Monks  or  religious  per  Tons,  of  which  there  are  four  principal  orders. 
1.  Friar  Minors,  or  Francifcans:  2.  Grey  Friars,  or  Auguftins : 
3.  The  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars : 4.  The  Carmelites,  or  White 
Friars. 


v.  136. 
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But  to  fwear  idly,  and  in  vain. 
Without  felf-intereft  or  gain; 

For  breaking  of  an  oath  and  lying, 

Is  but  a kind  of  felf-denying, 

135  A faint-like  virtue,  and  from  hence 
Some  have  broke  oaths  by  providence; 
Some,  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 


v.  136.  Some  have  broke  oaths  by  providence  When  it  was  firft 
moved  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  proceed  capitally  againft  the 
King',  Cromwell  flood  up,  and  told  them,  “ That  if  any  man 
moved  this  with  defign,  he  fhould  think  him  the  greateft  traitor 
in  the  world ; but  fince  providence  and  neceffity  had  call  them 
upon  it,  he  fhould  pray  to  God  to  blefs  their  counfels.”  Hiflory 
of  Independency,  part  ii.  p.  54.  And  when  he  kept  the  King 
clofe  prifoner  in  Carifbrook  caflle,  contrary  to  vows  and  protefla- 
tions,  he  affirmed,  “the  fpirit  would  not  let  him  keep  his  word.” 
And  when,  contrary  to  the  public  faith,  they  murdered  him,  they 
pretended,  they  could  not  refill  the  motions  of  the  fpirit.  Hiflory 
of  Independency,  part  iii.  p.  22.  Tbefe  wretches  were  like  the 
fan6timonious  pirate,  fee  Shakefpeare’s  Meafure  for  Meafure,  a6ti. 
vol.  i.  p.  314,  who  went  to  fea  with  the  ten  commandments  in 
his  pocket,  but  feraped  out  the  eighth,  “ Thou  fhalt  not  fleal 
or  the  wild  Irifh,  fee  Foulis’s  Hiflory  of  the  Wicked  Plots  and 
Confpiracies  of  the  pretended  Saints,  book  iii.  p.  181.  Camden’s 
Britannia,  1695,  p.  1045,  “who,  when  they  went  a ftealing,  pray- 
ed to  God  for  good  fortune,  and,  if  they  got  a good  booty,  ufed  to 
return  God  thanks  for  affifling  them  in  their  villainy,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  the  gift  of  God.”  Ralpho  feems  to  have  been  in 
this  way  of  thinking,  fee  Hudibras  at  Court,  Bemains,  1727, 
p.  7. 

“ I well  remember,  food  and  firing, 

Some  years  before  I went  a fquiring, 

Were  both  fo  dear,  to  fave  the  life 
Of  my  own  felf,  my  child,  and  wife, 

I was  conftrained  to  make  bold 
With  landlord’s  hedges,  and  his  fold. 

God’s  goodnefs  more  than  my  defert 
Did  then.  Sir,  put  into  my  heart 
To  chufe  this  tree,  this  bleffed  tree. 

To  be  in  need  my  fan&uary.”  (To  hide  his Jiolen  goods .) 

John  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  fneers  fuch  wicked  wretches,  in  the 
following  lines : Superbise  Flagellum,  p.  35. 

“ ’Tis 
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Perjur’d  themfelves,  and  broke  their  word: 
And  this  the  conllant  rule  and  practice 
140  Of  all  our  late  apoftles  a£ts  is. 

Was  not  the  caufe  at  firft  begun 
With  perjury,  and  carry’d  on? 

Was  there  an  oath  the  godly  took, 

But  in  due  time  and  place  they  broke? 


“ ’Tis  all  one  if  a thief,  a bawd,  a witch, 

Or  a bribe  taker,  thould  grow  damned  rich, 

And  with  their  trafh,  got  with  their  belli  Ih  pranks. 

The  hypocritie  flaves  will  give  God  thanks: 

No,  let  the  litter  of  fuch  hell-hound  whelps 
Give  thanks  to  th*  devil,  author  of  their  helps: 

To  give  God  thanks,  it  is  almoft  all  one 
To  make  him  partner  of  extortion. 

Thus,  if  pien  get  their  wealth  by  means  that’s  evil. 

Let  them  not  give  God  thanks,  but  thank  the  devil.” 

V.  141,  142.  Was  not  the  caufe  at  firft  begun — With  perjury , and 
tarried  on  .<?]  The  Scots,  in  1639,  were  a little  troubled,  that  Epif- 
copacy  was  not  abfolutely  abjured  in  their  former  oaths,  which 
many  thought  binding  to  them.  The  Covenanters,  thinking  to 
take  away  that  rub,  that  all  men  might  with  the  more  freenefs 
embrace  their  covenant,  declare  publicly  to  the  world  (Large  De- 
claration, p.  347)  “ That  the  fwearer  is  neither  obliged  to  the 
meaning  of  the  prefcriber  of  the  oath,  nor  his  own  meaning,  but 
as  the  authority  lhall  afterwards  interpret  it.”  Foulis’s  Hitlory  of 
Wicked  Plots,  &c.  p.  240,  2d  edit.  “ Since  many  men”  (fays  the 
writer  of  A Letter  without  Superfcription,  intercepted  in  the  way 
to  London,  printed  1043,  p.  7,  by  way  of  frieer)  “ are  troubled 
at  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy,  which  they  took  fo  long 
fince,  when  they  had  no  hope  the  truth  would  have  been  mani- 
felled  thus  clearly  to  them,  and  upon  which  our  enemies  feem 
to  have  fuch  advantage  upon  their  confcience,  whether  it  be  not 
fit,  firft  by  the  refolution  of  fome  godly  minifters,  to  abfolve  them, 
as  has  been  profitably  done  in  the  bufinefs  of  Brainceford,  by  thole 
two  lamps  of  our  religion,  the  Rev.  Downing  and  Marftiall.” 

v.  143,  144.  Was  there  an  oath  the  godly  took , — But  in  due  time 
and  place  they  broke?]  A fneer  upon  many  of  the  farnftified  mem- 
bers of  the  Aflembly  of  Divines,  who  had  taken  two  feveral  oaths 
to  maintain  that  church  government  which  the  covenant  obliged 
them  to  extirpate  j namely,  when  they  took  their  degrees  in  the 

univei'fity. 
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145  Did  we  not  bring  our  oaths  in  firft. 

Before  our  plate,  to  have  them  burft. 

And  caft  in  fitter  models,  for 
The  prefent  ufe  of  church  and  war? 

Did  not  our  worthies  of  the  Houfe, 

150  Before  they  broke  the  peace,  break  vows? 
For,  having  freed  us,  firft  from  both 
Th’  allegiance  and  fupremacy  oath. 

Did  they  not  next  compel  the  nation 
To  take  and  break  the  proteftation? 

155  To  fwear,  and  after  to  recant, 

univerfity,  and  when  they  entered  into  holy  orders;  and  fome  of 
them  a third  time,  when  they  became  members  of  cathedral 
churches.  And  it  is  Dr.  Beylin’s  remark,  Hiftory  of  the  Prefby  te- 
rians,  b. iii.  p. 451,  “That  it  was  no  wonder  the  Prefbyterians 
fhould  impofe  new  oaths,  when  they  had  broke  all  the  old.” 

u I took  fo  many  oaths  before. 

That  now,  without  remorfe, 

I take  all  oaths  the  Rate  can  make 
As  merely  things  of  courfe.” 

Mr.  Butler’s  Tale  of  the  Cobbler  and  Vicar  of  Bray,  Remains, 
p.  143.  Thefe  gentlemen  would  not  have  boggled  at  the  contra- 
dictory oaths  of  fidelity  the  Governor  of  Menin  takes  to  the 
Archduchefs,  the  Emperor,  and  States  General.  See  Memoirs  of 
Baron  Pollnitz,  vol.  ii.  p.  314. 

V.  155, 156.  To  fwear,  and  after  to  recant — The  folemn  league 
and  covenant']  Sir  R.  L’Eftrange  (Moral  to  Fable  1.  part  ii)  men- 
tions a trimming  clergyman,  in  the  days  of  the  folemn  league 
and  covenant,  who  faid,  “ the  oath  went  againft  his  confcience, 
but  yet  if  he  did  not  fwear,  fome  varlet  or  other  would  fwear,  and 
get  into  his  living.”  I have  heard  of  another,  who  declared  to  all 
his  friends,  that  he  would  not  conform  upon  the  Bartholomew 
aCt,  1662,  and  yet  did  comply;  and,  when  taxed  with  his  decla- 
ration, brought  himfelf  off  with  this  falvo:  “ I did  indeed  declare 
that  I would  not  comply,  but  afterwards  heard  that  fuch  a one, 
who  was  my  enemy,  fwore  he  would  have  my  living;  upon  this, 
God  forgive  me!  1 fwore  he  fhould  not;  and,  to  fave  my  oath,  I 
thought  I was  in  confcience  bound  to  conform.” 

V. 157 . 
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The  folemn  league  and  covenant? 

To  take  th’  engagement,  and  difclaim  it. 
Enforc’d  by  thofe,  who  firft  did  frame  it? 
Did  they  not  fwear,  at  firft,  to  fight 
160  For  the  King’s  fafety,  and  his  right? 

And  after  march’d  to  find  him  out, 

And  charg’d  him  home  with  horfe  and  foot: 
But  yet  ftill  had  the  confidence 
To  fwear  it  was  in  his  defence? 

165  Did  they  not  fwear  to  live  and  die 
With  Eflex,  and  ftraight  laid  him  by  ? 


v.  I.57.  To  take  tli  engagement .]  By  the  engagement  every  man 
was  to  fwear,  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  government  eftablith- 
ed,  without  a King  or  Houfe  of  Peers.  See  Walker’s  Hitlory  of 
Independency,  part  iii.  p.  12;  Lord  Clarendon’s  Hiftory  of  the 
Rebellion,  vol.  iii.  p.204;  Echard’s  Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  ii. 
p.  653.  Jack  Freeman’s  way  of  taking  it  was  by  making  it  into 
a fuppofitory,  having  ferved  the  covenant  fo  before  (Sir  John  Bir- 
kenhead’s Paul’s  Church-yard,  cent.  iii.  p.  18);  which  was  as  good 
a way,  as  Teague’s  taking  the  covenant,  by  knocking  down  the 
hawker  who  cried  it  about  the  ftreets,  and  taking  one  for  his 
mafter,  and  another  for  himfelf.  See  Committee,  or  Faithful  Irifh- 
man,  a6tii.  fc.  ii. 

v.  1 65,  106.  Did  they  not  fwear  to  live  and  die — With  E/Jex , and 
Jiraight  laid  him  by .?]  “ July  the  12th,  the  pretended  two  Houfes 
voted,  That  the  Earl  of  Eflex  Ihould  be  General  of  their  army, 
and  that  they  would  live  and  die  with  him  : Memorable  Occur- 
rences, 1642.  March  24,  1645,  the  lower  Members  at  Weft- 
minfter  voted  the  claufe  for  the  prefervation  of  his  Majefty’s  per- 
fon  to  be  left  out  in  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax’s  commiflion.  Thus  do 
the  rebels,  lft,  Swear  to  live  and  die  with  their  own  General,  Eflex, 
yet,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  they  difoblige  themfelves  from  that 
oath,  and  cathier  him  of  his  command  ; 2dly,  Covenant  to  preferve 
his  Majefty’s  perfon  and  authority,  and  yet  afterwards  authorife 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  to  kill  him  if  he  can.”  Memorable  Occurrences 
in  1645  j Hiftory  of  Independency,  partii.  p.  201. 

“ Now  harden’d  in  revolt  you  next  proceed 
By  pads  to  ftrengthen  each  rebellious  deed  : 

Vol.  L Bb 


New 
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If  that  were  all,  for  fome  have  fwore 
As  falfe  as  they,  if  they  did  no  more. 

Did  they  not  fwear  to  maintain  law, 

X70  In  which  that  fwearing  made  a flaw? 

For  Proteftant  religion  vow, 

That  did  that  vowing  difallow? 

For  privilege  of  parliament. 

In  which  that  fwearing  made  a rent? 

1 75  And  fince,  of  all  the  three,  not  one 
Is  left  in  being,  ’tis  well  known. 


New  oaths,  and  vows,  and  covenants  advance. 

All  contradi6ting  your  allegiance ; 

Whofe  facred  knot  you  plainly  did  untie, 

When  you  with  Effex  fwore  to  live  and  die.” 

Elegy  on  King  Charle3. 

v.  lG/,  l6S.  If  that  were  all , for  fome  have  fwore — As  falfe  as 
they , if  tli  did  no  more.]  No  more  than  lay  him  by.  “ Of  whom 
it  was  loudly  faid  by  many  of  his  friends  that  he  was  poifoned.” 
See  Lord  Clarendon’s  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.iii.  p.33. 

v.  173.  For  privilege  of  parliament .]  See  the  privilege  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  truly  Rated,  Lord  Clarendon’s  Hiftory  of  the 
Rebellion,  vol.  i.  p.  3 10,311, 312;  Bifhop  Bramhall’s  Works,  p.571> 
Foulis’s  Hiftory  of  Wicked  Plots,  &c.  booki.  chap.  vi.  p.38;  Pryn’g 
Parliamentary  Writs ypafjim. 

v.  1 79.  And  after  turnd  out  the  whole  houfeful.  ] This  they  literally 
did,  after  they  had  cut  off  the  King’s  head;  though  fome  few  of 
the  Lords  condefcended  to  fit  with  the  Rump,  namely,  the  Earls 
of  Pembroke  and  Salilbury,  and  Lord  Howard  of  Efcrigg.  Mr. 
Whitelock  obferves.  Memorials,  2d  edit.  p.  3 96,  “ That  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  was  returned  knight  of  the  (hire  for  Berks,  primes 
tmprejjionis  f and  p.439,  “ that  his  fon  fat  in  the  houfe  after  his 
death.”  “ And  for  an  honour  (fays  he,  p.  426)  to  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke  and  of  Salilbury,  and  Lord  Howard  of  Efcrigg,  mem- 
bers of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  it  was  ordered,  that  they  might 
fit  in  all  committees  of  which  they  were  before  the  houfe  was  dif- 
folved.” 

v.  181,  182, 183,  184.  So  Cromwell,  with  deep  oaths  and  vows , 

- — Swore  all  the  Commons*, out  o'  tli  Houfe, — Vow'd,  that  the  red 
1 goats 
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Did  they  not  fwear,  in  exprefs  words, 

To  prop  and  back  the  Houfe  of  Lords? 
And  after  turn’d  out  the  whole  houfeful 
180  Of  peers,  as  dang’rous  and  unufeful: 

So  Cromwell,  with  deep  oaths  and  vows, 
Swore  all  the  Commons  out  o’  th’  houfe, 
Vow’d  that  the  red-coats  would  dijfband, 
Ay  marry  would  they,  at  their  command ; 
185  And  troll’d  them  on,  andfwore,  and  fwore, 
Till  th’  army  turn’d  them  out  of  door. 


coats  ’would  difband , — Ay  marry  would  they , at  their  command.  ] (7 
marry — in  the  four  firft  editions.)  The  truth  of  this  is  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Walker,  Hiftory  of  Independency,  parti,  p.  31,  who 
mentions,  “Cromwell's  proteftation  in  the  houfe,  with  his  hand 
upon  his  breaft,  in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God,  before  whom 
he  ftood,  That  he  knew  the  army  would  difband,  and  lay  down 
their  arms  at  their  door,  whenfoever  they  fhould  command  them.” 
See  likewife  a tra6t  entitled.  The  Army  brought  to  the  Bar,  164/, 
p.  8;  Public  Library,  Cambridge,  xix.  9.  3 ; Preface  to  a tradt, 
entitled,  Works  of  Darknefs  brought  to  Light,  1647,  p.  4,  Public 
Libr.  Cambr.  xix.  9.  3 5 and  a traft  entitled,  Hampton-Court  Con- 
fpiracy,  1674,  p.4.  Pub.  Libr.  Cambridge,  xix.  9 3;  and  the  au- 
thor of  Works  of  Darknefs  brought  to  Light,  p 5,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing reniark:  "This,  I fear,  will  be  a prevailing  temptation 
upon  you  to  make  you  unwilling  to  difband ; knowing,  that  you 
mult  then  return  to  your  obfeure  dwellings  and  callings,  to  be 
tinkers,  tappers,  tailors,  tankard  bearers,  porters,  cobblers,  bakers, 
and  other  fuch  mean  trades,  upon  which  you  could  not  fubiift 
before  thefe  wars.” 

V.  185,  186.  And  troll'd  them  on , and  [wore,  andfwore, — Till  til 
army  turrid  them  out  of  door.]  Alluding  to  the  feclufion  of  the 
greatefi  part  of  the  members  in  1648,  to  make  way  for  the  King’s 
trial,  Lord  Clarendon’s  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  iii.  p.  183, 
1 84;  Echard’s  Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.621 ; Walker’s  Hif- 
tory of  Independency,  part  ii.  Cromwell  afterwards  (April  10, 
1653)  turned  out  the  Rump : See  the  manner  of  doing  it,  Echard’s 
Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  /45.  There  was  a ballad  made 
upon  this  diftolution  of  the  Rump,  entitled.  Twelve  Parliament 
Men  for  a Penny,  Heath’s  Chronicle,  p.  339. 
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This  tells  us  plainly  what  they  thought. 
That  oaths  and  fwearing  go  for  nought. 
And  that  by  them  th’  were  only  meant, 
190  To  ferve  for  an  expedient: 

What  was  the  public  faith  found  out  for. 
But  to  flur  men  of  what  they  fought  for? 
The  public  faith,  which  every  one 
Is  bound  t’  obferve,  yet  kept  by  none; 

195  And  if  that  go  for  nothing,  why 

Should  private  faith  have  fuch  a tie? 

Oaths  were  not  purpos’d,  more  than  law, 
To  keep  the  good  and  juft  in  awe, 

v.  188.  That  oaths  and fwearing  go  for  nought .]  Of  this  opinion 
was  the  woman  mentioned  by  Sir  Roger  L’Eflrange,  Moral  to  Fa- 
ble lxi.  partii.  who  obferved,  “ That  in  fuch  a place,  they  were 
only  fworn  not  to  drefsany  flefti  in  Lent,  and  may  do  what  they 
pleafe;  but  for  us  (fays  the)  that  are  bound,  it  would  be  our  un- 
doing.” 

y.  193,  194.  The  public  faith , which  every  one — Is  hound  £ oh - 
ferve, yet  kept  by  none.]  Sir  John  Birkenhead  banters  them  upon 
this  head,  Paul’s  Church-yard,  cent.  iii.  p.  20.  “ Refolved  upon 
the  queftion,  That  the  public  faith  be  buried  in  everlafting  forget- 
fulnefs,  and  that  John  Goodwin  the  high-prieft  be  ordained  to 
preach  its  funeral  fermon  from  Tothill-fields  to  Whitechapel.” 

v.  197,  19S-  Oaths  were  not  purpos'd,  more  than  law , — To  keep 
the  good  and  juft  in  awe~\  Of  this  opinion  were  the  Prefbyterians, 
if  we  may  give  credit  to  Colonel  Overton’s  obfervation,  who  was 
an  Independent.  “ He  can  invent  (fays  he,  Pref.  to  Arraignment 
vof  Perfecution)  oaths  and  covenants  for  the  kingdom,  and  difpenfe 
with  them  as  he  pleafeth  ; fwear  and  forfwear  as  the  wind  turneth, 
like  a good  Prefbyter.”  For  this  Becanus  the  Jefuit  (lib.  15  Man. 
Controv.  cap.  14.  No.  4,6.  p.  pOO.  edit.  16.38)  reproaches  the 
Calvinifts  (whether  juftly  or  unjuftly,  I cannot  fay),  “ Calviniftae 
nullam  fervant  fidem ; illorum  axioma  eft,  jura,  petjura.”  See  a 
remarkable  wicked  way  of  evading  an  oath.  Dubravii  Olomuzenfis 
Epilcopi,  Hift.  Boiemic.  lib.  vii.  p.  57. 

v.  210.  Than  mere faluting  of  the  hook.]  Many  of  the  faints  of 
thofe  times  were  of  the  mind  of  that  man,  “ that  made  a con- 

fcience 
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But  to  confine  the  bad  and  finful, 

200  Like  moral  cattle  in  a pinfold. 

A faint ’s  o’  th’  heav’nly  realm  a peer; 

And  as  no  peer  is  bound  to  fwear 
But  on  the  gofpel  of  his  honour. 

Of  which  he  may  difpofe,  as  owner, 

205  It  follows,  though  the  thing  be  forgery. 
And  falfe,  th’  affirm,  it  is  no  perjury, 

But  a mere  ceremony,  and  a breach 
Of  nothing  but  a form  of  fpeech  : 

And  goes  for  no  more,  when  ’tis  took, 

210  Than  mere  faluting  of  the  book. 


fcience  both  of  an  oath  and  a law-fuit,  yet  had  the  wit  to  make 
a greater  confcience  of  lofing  an  eftate  for  want  of  fuing  and 
fwearing  to  defend  it ; fo  that,  upon  confulting  the  chapter  of 
difpenfations,  he  compounded  the  matter  with  certain  falvos  and 
referves.  Thou  talks,  fays  he  to  a friend  of  his,  of  fuing  and  fwear- 
ing ; why,  for  the  one,  it  is  my  attorney  fueth ; and  then,  for 
the  other,  what  lignifies  the  killing  of  a book  with  a calves  fkin 
cover  and  a pafte-board  ftitfening  betwixt  a man’s  lips  and  the 
text?”  L’Eftrange’s  Fables,  part  ii.  fab.  227.  Maffeus,  Hift.  Indie, 
lib.  vii.  p.  305,  gives  the  following  remarkable  account  of  Antonius 
Correa,  a Portuguefe,  in  fwearing  a league  with  the  King  of  Pegu’s 
agent  (and  as  the  fanatics  in  thole  times  imitated  him  in  his  crime, 
I with  they  had  imitated  him  in  his  repentance)  : Diflimiles 

animorum  habitus  Antonius  Correa,  comitefque  in  earn  cere- 
moniam  attulerant;  quippe  qui  vano  errore  dudti  Chriftianam 
fidem  Ethnicis  jurejurando  obiigari  fas  efte  vix  ducerent : itaque 
accitu  linteatus  antilies,  qui  nauticis  prseerat  facris,  divini  huma- 
nique  juris  haud  multo  quam  caeteri  Lufitani  peritior,  in  medium 
prodit:  Sacrae  Paginae  Chriftiano  ritu  erant  ab  Antonio  cum  fo- 
lenni  imprecatione  tangendae:  atqui  facerdos  pro  evangeliis, 
bibliifve,  librum  ex  compolito  protulit,  eleganter  et  artificiofc 
compa6tum,  in  quo  varii  generis  lufus,  et  cantica  Lulitanico  fer- 
mone  feripta  continebantur,  nonnullis  tamen  immiftis,  ut  fit,  fen- 
tentiis  moralibus,  atque  diverbiis,  huic  ergo  libro,  dum  Antonius 
fallacem  admovet  manum,  divinitus  fa&um  eft,  ut  in  ea  verba  ex 
Ecclefiafte  incideret : Vanitas  •vanitatum,  et  omnia  vanitas  : quod  ille 
praeter  omnem  expectationem  animadvertit  3 fubita  percullus  reli- 
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Suppofe  the  Scriptures  are  of  force, 

They’re  but  commiffions  of  courfe. 

And  faints  have  freedom  to  digrefs. 

And  vary  from  ’em,  as  they  pleafe: 

2, 15  Or  mifinterpret  them  by  private 

Inftru&ions,  to  all  aims  they  drive  at. 

Then  why  fhould  we  ourfelves  abridge. 
And  curtail  our  own  privilege  ? 

gione,  cohorruit,  ac  praeclare  fenfit,  quam  integram  et  involatam 
feederum  fidem,  vel  cum  ipfis  Barbaris,  Ethnicil’que  coelelte  jubet 
numen  : ergo  apud  fe  perinde  juftum  atque  legitimum  jusjurandum 
Antonius  habuit,  ac  ft  pro  vulgari  eo  libro,  lacrofan&a  utriufque 
teftamenti  volumina  contigiftfet.” 

v.  21 1.  Suppofe  the  Scriptures  are  of  forced  Mr.  "Walker,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Independency,  part  ii.  p.  22,  obferves,  “ That  they 
profefl’ed  their  confciences  to  be  the  rule  and  fymbol  both  of  their 
faith  and  dodtrine.  By  this  Lelbian  rule  they  interpret,  and  to 
this  they  conform  the  Scriptures ; not  their  confciences  to  the 
Scriptures,  fetting  the  fun-dial  by  the  clock,  not  the  clock  by  the 
fun-dial.” 

v.  212.  They  re  hut  commiffions  of  courfe. ] Afatire  on  the  liberty 
the  parliament  officers  took  of  varying  from  their  commiffions, 
on  pretence  of  private  inftrudtions,  (Mr.W.)j  or  upon  the  re- 
markable method  of  granting  commiffions  in  thofe  times:  for 
notwithftanding,  at  the  trial  of  Colonel  Morris,  who  pleaded  that 
he  adted  by  virtue  of  a commiffion  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  they 
declared  the  Prince  had  no  power  to  grant  commiffions,  yet,  when 
a party  of  horfe  were  ordered  to  be  raifed  and  lifted  under  Skip- 
pon,  to  fupprefs  the  Earl  of  Holland  and  his  forces  then  in  arms 
againft  them,  by  virtue  of  this  order,  Skippon  granted  commiffions 
to  diverfe  fchilmatical  apprentices,  to  raife  men  underhand,  and 
authorifed  the  faid  apprentices  to  grant  commiffions  to  other  ap- 
prentices under  them,  for  the  like  purpofe.  Walker’s  Hiftory  of 
Independency,  part  1 p.  117- 

v.  219,  220.  Quakers  ( that  like  to  Ianthorns  hear — Their  light 
within  'em)  will  not  fwear.~\  “ I have  been  credibly  informed, 
fays  the  author  of  Foxes  and  Firebrands,  part  i.  p.  7.  that  a St. 
Omer’s  Jefuit  declared,  that  they  were  twenty  years  hammering 
out  the  fedt  of  the  Quakers,  and  whoever  confiders  the  pofitions 
of  thofe  people  will  eaffiy  be  induced  to  believe  them  forged  upon 
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Quakers  (that,  like  to  lanthorns,  bear 
2,2,0  Their  light  within  ’em)  will  not  fwear. 
Their  gofpel  is  an  accidence, 

By  which  they  conftrue  confcience. 

And  hold  no  fin  fo  deeply  red. 

As  that  of  breaking  Prifcian’s  head. 

2,2$  (The  head  and  founder  "of  their  order, 

That  ftirring  hats  held  worfe  than  murder.) 


a Popifh  anvil.”  Peter  de  Quit*,  in  his  letter  to  the  Spe6tator, 
No.  396,  puts  it  as  a query,  “ Whether  a general  intermarriage 
enjoined  by  parliament,  between  the  flfterhood  of  the  Olive 
Beauties,  and  the  fraternity  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  would 
not  be  a very  ferviceable  expedient,  and  abate  that  overflow  of 
light,  which  fhines  within  them  fo  powerfully,  that  it  dazzles  their 
eyes,  and  dances  them  into  a thoufand  vagaries  of  error  and  en- 
thufiafm.” 

“ Among  the  timorous  kind,  the  quaking  hare 
Profefs’d  neutrality,  but  would  not  fwear.” 

Dryden’s  Hipd  and  Panther. 

v.  22 1 , 222.  Their  gofpel  is  an  accidence , — By  ’which  they  conftrue 
confcience.']  They  interpret  Scripture  altogether  literally.  (Mr.W.) 

V.  223,  224.  And  hold  no  Jin  fo  deeply  red , — As  that  of  breaking 
Prifcians  headl]  Alluding  to  their  uling  the  word  thou  for  you. 
See  the  remarkable  letter  of  Aminadab,  a Quaker,  to  Ifaac  Bick- 
erftaff,  Efq;  Tatler,  No.  190.  Prifcian  was  a famous  grammarian 
of  Caefarea,  or  Rome,  and  was  in  efteem  at  Conftantinople  in  the 
year  527.  He  wrote  his  grammar  in  the  year  528.  Chronic. 
Saxonic.  p.  18.  See  more,  Collier’s  Di6tionary. 

V.  225,  226.  The  head  and  founder  of  their  order , — That  firring 
hats  held  "worfe  than  murder .]  George  Fox  was  the  founder  of  this 
order,  who  tells  us,  (Journal,  p.  24)  “ That  when  the  Lord  fent 
him  into  the  world,  he  forbad  him  to  put  off  his  hat  to  any, 
high  or  low  $ and  that  he  was  required  to  thee  and  thou  all  men 
and  women,  without  any  refpedt  to  rich  or  poor,  great  or  fmall ; 
and  as  he  travelled  up  and  down,  he  was  not  to  bid  people  good 
morrow,  and  good  evening  ; neither  might  he  bow  or  lerape  with 
his  leg  to  any  one.”  See  Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  vol.  v.  p.422. 
So  obflinate  in  this  refpeft  were  G.  Fox  and  his  followers,  that  it 
isqueftionable  whether  the  Spanifh  difeipline  of  the  whip  ufed 
upon  Ignatius  Loyola,  for  refufing  the  civility  of  the  hat,  would 
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Thefe  thinking  th’  are  oblig’d  to  troth 
In  fwearing,  will  not  take  an  oath: 

Like  mules,  who,  if  th’  have  not  their  will 
230  To  keep  their  own  pace,  Hand  ftock-ftill; 
But  they  are  weak,  and  little  know 
What  free-born  confciences  may  do. 

’Tis  the  temptation  of  the  devil 
That  makes  all  human  actions  evil: 

233  For  faints  may  do  the  fame  things  by 
The  fpirit,  in  fincerity. 


have  worked  upon  them.  See  the  Enthufiafm  of  the  Church  of 
It  me,  &c.  1688,  by  Mr.  H.  Wharton,  p.94.  Mr.  Lelley  thus  ob- 
ferves  upon  their  behaviour  (Snake  in  the  Grafs,  p.  1 19),  “What 
an  uncouth  and  prepofterous  piece  of  humility  it  is  to  deny  the 
title  or  civility  of  mqfier , or  of  the  hat,  whilli  at  the  fame  time 
they  worlhip  one  another  with  divine  honours,  and  bellow  upon 
themfelves  titles  far  above  what  any  angels  but  Lucifer  durft  pre- 
tend to,  to  be  even  equal  with  God,  of  the  fame  fubtiance,  and 
of  the  fame  foul  with  him,  and  grudge  not  to  apply  all  the  attri- 
butes of  God  to  tli€  light  within  them.”  The  Quakers  for  fome 
time  kept  up  pretty  flri<5tly  to  George  Fox’s  rule  of  the  hat.  And 
we  learn  that  William  Pen,  once  waiting  on  King  Charles  II.  kept 
on  his  hat;  the  king  perceiving  it,  as  a gentle  rebuke  for  his  ill 
manners,  put  off  his  own.  Upon  which  Fen  faid  to  him,  Friend 
Charles,  Why  doll  thou  not  keep  on  thy  hat  ? The  King  anfwer- 
ed,  Friend  Pen,  it  is  the  cuftom  of  this  place,  that  never  above 
one  perfon  fhall  be  covered  at  a time  Preface  to  the  true  Pidlure 
of  Quakerifm,  &c.  1736,  p.  7.  The  like  ftory  is  told  of  a Quaker 
and  King  James,  Sewell's  biftory  of  the  Quakers,  p.  609;  Impar- 
tial Examination  of  Mr.  Neal’s  4th  vol.  of  the  Hill  of  the  Puri- 
tans,  p.  101,  102.  Optatus  makes  mention  of  a fe£t  amongft  the 
Donatifts  much  refembling  our  Quakers  in  thefe  refpe&s.  Hift. 
Donatiftar.  lib.  iv.  p.  78.  edit.  Albafpinaei. 

V.  229>  230.  Like  mules,  *10/10,  if  t/i  have  not  their  'wilt — To  keep 
their  own  pace,  f, 'land Jlock-Jlill?\  Bifhop  Parker  (Hiftory  of  his  own 
Time,  edit.  1730,  p.59)  gives  the  following  remarkable  inftance, 
in  proof  of  this  aftertion.  “ They  fcarce  (fays  he)  accounted  any 
a6t  fo  religious  as  to  refill  human  authority;  therefore  they  met 
the  oftner,  becaufe  they  were  forbid  (viz.  by  the  35th  of  Q.  Eli- 
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Which  other  men  are  tempted  to, 

And  at  the  devil’s  inftance  do; 

And  yet  the  actions  be  contrary, 

340  Juft  as  the  faints  and  wicked  vary. 

For  as  on  land  there  is  no  beaft, 

But  in  fome  fifli  at  fea’s  exprefs’d; 

So  in  the  wicked  there’s  no  vice 
Of  which  the  faints  have  not  a fpice; 

245  And  yet  that  thing  that’s  pious  in 
The  one,  in  th’  other  is  a lin. 

fabeth  againft  the  afiemblies  of  fanatics),  nor  could  they  by  any 
force  be  drawn  away  from  one  another,  till  a merry  fellow  hit 
upon  this  ftratagem:  he  proclaimed  in  the  King’s  name,  that  it 
fhould  not  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  depart  without  his  leave ; and 
he  had  fcarce  done  this,  when  they  all  went  away,  that  it  might 
not  be  faid  they  obeyed  any  man.” 

v.  241,  242.  For  as  on  land  there  is  no  heajl , — But  in  fome ffli  at 
feds  exprefs' d.]  Sir  Thomas  Browne  reckons  this  among  the  Vul- 
gar Errors,  book  iii.  chap.  24.  “ That  all  animals  of  the  land  are 
in  their  kind  in  the  lea,  although  received  as  a principle,  is  a 
tenet  very  queftionable,  and  will  admit  of  reftraintj  for  fome  in 
the  fea  are  not  to  be  matched  by  any  enquiry  at  land,  and  hold 
thofe  fhapes  which  tereftrious  forms  approach  not,  as  may  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  moon  fifh,  or  orthragorifcus,  the  feveral  forts  of  raias, 
torpedos,  oyfters;  and  fome  are  in  the  land  which  were  never 
maintained  to  be  in  the  fea,  as  panthers,  hiaenas,  camels,  ilieep, 
moles,  and  others,  which  carry  no  name  in  idthyology,  nor  are 
to  be  found  in  the  exadt  defcriptions  of  Rondeletius,  Gefner,  or 
Aldrovandus.”  See  more  id.  ib. 

v.  245,246.  And  yet  that  thing  that's  pious  in— The  one,  in  tJi 
other  is  a Jin.~\  ts  It  is  an  ufual  dodtrine  of  this  fedt  (fays  Dr. 
Bruno  Ryves,  Mercurius  Rufticus,  No.  3,  p.35),  That  God  fees  no 
fin  in  his  children ; for  that  name  they  will  ingrofs  to  themfelves 
(though  no  men  lefs  deferve  it),  It  was  a wife  faying  of  a great 
Patriarch  of  theirs,  that  the  children  of  God  were  heteroclites, 
becaufe  God  did  often  fave  them  contrary  to  his  own  rule.”  See 
No.  18,  p.  lC)y.  Of  this  opinion  Mr.  Pryn  feems  to  have  been. 

Let  any  true  faint  of  God  (fays  he,  Perpetuity  of  a regene- 
rate 
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Is’t  not  ridiculous,  and  nonfenfe, 

A faint  fhould  be  a flave  to  confcience; 
That  ought  to  be  above  fuch  fancies, 

250  As  far,  as  above  ordinances? 

She’s  of  the  wicked,  as  I guefs, 

B’  her  looks,  her  language,  and  her  drefs: 


rate  Man’s  Eftate,  p.431)  be  taken  away  in  the  very  aft  of  fin, 
before  it  is  pofiible  for  him  to  repent,  I make  no  doubt  or  fcruple 
of  it,  but  he  ihall  as  furely  be  faved,  as  if  he  had  lived  to  have  re- 
pented of  it — I fay,  that  whenever  God  doth  take  away  any  of 
the  faints,  in  the  very  adt  of  fin,  he  doth,  in  that  very  infant, 
give  them  fuch  a particular  and  actual  repentance  as  fhall  fave 
their  fouls:  for  he  hath  predeftinated  them  to  everlafting  life ; 
therefore  having  predellinated  them  to  the  end,  he  doth  predefti- 
nate  to  the  means  to  obtain  it.”  Id.ib.  p.433.  “ The  child  of  God 
(fays  Mr.  J.  Brierly,  Fifty  Propofitions  taken  from  his  own  Mouth, 
prop.  19)  in  the  power  of  grace,  doth  perform  every  duty  fo 
well,  that  to  alk  pardon  for  failing  either  in  matter  or  manner  is 
a fin:  it  is  unlawful  to  pray  for  forgivenefs  of  fins  after  converfionj 
and  if  he  does  at  any  time  fall,  he  can,  by  the  power  of  grace* 
carry  his  fin  to  the  Lord,  and  fay.  Here  I had  it,  and  here  I leave 
it.”  See  more,  Hiftory  of  Independency,  partiii.  p.  23. 

* '% 

v.250.  As  far  as  above  ordinances^  The  pretended  faints  of 
thofe  times  did  many  of  them  fancy  themfelves  fo  much  in  the 
favour  of  God,  as  has  been  juft  obferved,  that,  do  what  they  would, 
they  could  not  fail  of  falvation : and  that  others  who  were  not  fo 
regenerate,  or  fandtified  as  themfelves,  flood  in  need  of  outward 
means  and  ordinances,  to  make  their  calling  and  election  furej 
fuch  as  prayers,  hearing  the  word  of  God,  receiving  the  lacra- 
ment,  &c.;  but  they  were  above  all  thefe  low  mean  things,  and 
needed  none  of  them.  Of  this  opinion  was  Sir  Henry  Vane,  of 
whom  Lord  Clarendon  obferves  (Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  iii. 
b.  xvi.  p.544),  that  he  was  a man  above  ordinances,  unlimited 
and  unreftrained  by  any  rules  or  bounds  prefcribed  to  other  men, 
by  reafon  of  his  perfedtion.  The  Seekers,  a feet  in  thofe  times, 
renounced  all  ordinances,  feeThurloe’s  State  Papers,  vol  v.  p.  188, 
and  fo  did  the  fedt  of  the  Muggletonians,  who  fprung  up  in  the 
year  1 607,  and  took  their  denomination  from  Lodowick  Muggle- 
ton,  a journeyman  taiior,  who  fet  up  for  a prophet. 

v.  251,252.  She  s of  the  1 wicked , as  I guefs , — B'  her  loohs , her 
language , and  her  drefs. ] From  hence  it  may  be  collected,  that  the 
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And  though,  like  conftables,  we  fearch. 

For  falfe  wares,  one  another’s  church; 

355  Yet  all  of  us  hold  this  for  true, 

No  faith  is  to  the  wicked  due? 

For  truth  is  precious  and  divine. 

Too  rich  a pearl  for  carnal  fwine. 

widow  was  a Loyalill : for  upon  this  fuppolition  the  Squire  argues, 
that  the  Knight  may  well  evade  the  oath  he  had  made  to  her. 
The  judgment  of  our  deep-lighted  Squire  is  not  difputed  ; and  he 
feems  to  judge  much  like  his  namefake  Ralph,  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Peftle,  adl  iv.  fc.  i.  when  the  lady  courts  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

“ For  there  have  been  great  wars  ’twixt  us  and  you; 

But  truly  Raph,  it  was  not  long  of  me. 

Tell  me  then,  Raph,  could  you  contended  be 
To  wear  a lady’s  favour  in  your  Ihield  ? 

Raph.  I am  a knight  of  a religious  order, 

And  will  not  wear  a favour  of  a lady’s 
That  trulls  in  Antichrill  and  vain  traditions; 

Belides,  there  is  a lady  of  my  own 
In  merry  England,  for  whole  virtuous  fake 
I took  thefe  arms,  and  Sufan  is  her  name, 

A cobbler’s  maid  in  Milk-ftreet,  whom  I vow 
Ne’er  to  forfake,  whilft  life  and  pellle  laft” 

V.  255,  256.  Yet  all  of  us  hold  this  for  true , — No  faith  is  to  the 
wicked  due.']  This  was  an  old  Popilh  dodtrine : “ Nulla  tides  fer- 
vanda  haereticis;”  (vid.  Wollii  Ledtion.  Memorab.  ann.  1580,  par. 
poller,  p.923;  Pauli  Jovii  Hilloriar.  lib.  xiii.  p.  224);  which  was 
remarkably  put  in  practice  by  the  Papilis  in  the  cafe  of  John  Hufs ; 
who,  notwithllanding  he  had  a fafe-condudt  to  the  council  of 
Conllance,  from  the  Emperor  Sigifmond,  yet  was  condemned 
by  the  council,  and  burnt.  Baker’s  Hillory  of  the  Inquifition, 
chap.  vi.  p.  34,  &c.  This  was  defended  by  Simanca,  Catholic. 
Inllitut.  tit.  xlvi.  § lii,  liii,  liv.;  Baker  ibid.  p.  123.  This  was  like- 
wife  the  dodtrine  of  the  faints  of  thofe  times.  By  an  order  June  2, 
1640,  the  Commons  refolved,  “ That  all  perfons  that  fhall  come 
andrelidein  the  Parliament’s  quarters  (hall  take  the  national  league 
and  covenant,  and  the  negative  oath,  notwithllanding  any  articles 
that  have  been  or  fhall  be  made  by  the  loldiery.”  And  fo  they 
did  not  only  break  the  articles  formerly  made  upon  the  furrender 
of  Exeter,  and  other  places,  but,  by  virtue  of  this  order,  which 
could  not  be  known  by  the  perfons  concerned,  they  evaded  thofe 
made  after,  upon  the  furrender  of  Oxford,  which  were  confirmed 
by  themfelves,  of  which  a principal  article  was,  “ That  no  man 

fhall 
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Quoth  Hudibras,  All  this  is  true, 

2,60  Yet  ’tis  not  fit  that  all  men  knew 
Thofe  myfteries  and  revelations; 

And  therefore  topical  evafions 
Of  fubtle  turns  and  fhifts  of  fenfe, 

Serve  belt  with  th’  wicked  for  pretence, 
265  Such  as  the  learned  Jefuits  ufe. 

And  Prefbyterians  for  excufe, 

Againft  the  Proteftants,  when  th’  happen 
To  find  their  churches  taken  napping: 

As  thus:  a breach  of  oath  is  duple, 

270  And  either  way  admits  a fcruple. 

And  may  be  ex  parte  of  the  maker. 

More  criminal  than  th’  injur’d  taker ; 

For  he  that  {trains  too  far  a vow. 

Will  break  it,  like  an  o’er-bent  bow: 

275  And  he  that  made,  and  forc’d  it,  broke  it. 
Not  he  that  for  convenience  took  it: 


fhall  be  compelled  to  take  an  oath  during  the  time  that  he  was 
allowed  to  ftay  in  London,  or  at  his  own  houle,  or  where  he 
pleated,  which  was  for  fix  months  after  the  furrender.”  Good  faith 
(fays  Sir  Roger  L’Eftrange,  Moral  to  Fable  cxxxiii.  partii.)  is  the 
fame  thing  indifferently,  either  to  friend  or  foe;  and  treachery  is 
never  the  lefs  treachery,  becaufe  it  is  to  an  enemy.” 

v.  260,  26] . Yet  ’ tis  not  Jit  that  all  men  hneiv — Thofe  myfteries 
and  revelations,  &c.]  Thefe  faints  might  be  cautious  in  concealing 
their  myfteries  for  the  fame  reafons  that  the  heathens  concealed 
theirs.  “ Hujus  filentii  ea  caufa  erat,  quod  haec  vel  turpia,  vel  cru- 
delia  eflent;  qualia  Eleufinia,  Peflinuntia,”  &c,  Pignorii  Menfte 
Ifaicae  Expofit.  fol.4.  edit.  Francofurti,  1 60S. 

v.  275,  276.  And  he  that  made  and forc'd  it,  l role  it : — Not  he 
that  for  convemetice  took  it."]  See  this  cafuiftry  expofed  by  the 
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A broken  oath  is,  quatenus  oath. 

As  found  t’  all  purpofes  of  troth. 

As  broken  laws  are  ne’er  the  worfe, 

380  Nay,  till  th’  are  broken  have  no  force. 
What’s  juft  ice  to  a man,  or  laws. 

That  never  comes  within  their  claws? 
They  have  no  power,  but  to  admonilh. 
Cannot  controul,  coerce,  or  punifh, 

285  Until  they’re  broken,  and  then  touch 
Thofe  only  that  do  make  ’em  fuch. 

Befide,  no  engagement  is  allow’d 
By  men  in  prifon  made,  for  good; 

For  when  they’re  fet  at  liberty, 

290  They’re  from  th’  engagement  too  fet  free. 
The  Rabbins  write,  when  any  Jew 
Did  make  to  God  or  man  a vow, 

Which  afterwards  he  found  untoward. 
And  ftubborn  to  be  kept,  or  too  hard, 


learned  Bifhop  Sanderfon,  Obligation  of  PromifTory  Oaths,  left.  ii. 
p.  41, 53.  See  like  wife  Tatler,  No.  122. 

v.  291 , 292, 293,  294,  295,  296.  The  Rabbins  'write,  'when  any 
Jew — Did  make  to  God  or  man  a vow , — Which  afterward  he  found 
untoward, — And  Jiubbom  to  be  kept,  or  too  hard, — Any  three  other 
Jews  o’  th'  nation — Might  free  him  from  the  obligation .]  In  the  third 
part  of  Maimonides,  Jad.  Chaz.  lib.  vi.  viz.  lib.  de  Separatione, 
there  is  a treatife  of  oaths,  in  which  he  writes  to  this  purpofe  : 
“ He  who  fwears  a rafh  or  trifling  oath,  if  he  repents,  and  perceives 
his  grief  will  be  very  great  fhould  he  keep  his  oath,  and  changes 
his  former  opinion ; or  any  thing  fhould  happen  which  he  did  not 
think  of  when  he  fwore,  which  will  occafion  his  repentance  of  it  > 
behold,  let  him  confult  one  wife  man,  or  three  of  the  vulgar,  and 
they  fhall  free  him  from  his  oath.”  But  Maimonides  obferves 
upon  it,  “ That  indeed  in  the  written  law  there  is  no  foundation 
for  this  $ but  we  have  learnt  (fays  he)  only  by  tradition  from 
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295  Any  three  other  Jews  o’  th*  nation 
Might  free  him  from  the  obligation: 

And  have  not  two  faints  power  to  life 
A greater  privilege  than  three  Jews? 

The  court  of  confcience,  which  in  man 
300  Should  be  fupreme  and  fovereign, 

1st  fit  fliould  be  fubordinate 
To  every  petty  court  i’  th’  ftate. 

And  have  lefs  power  than  the  leffer, 

To  deal  with  perjury  at  pleafure? 

305  Have  its  proceedings  difallow’d,  or 
Allow’d,  at  fancy  of  py-powder? 

Tell  all  it  does  or  does  not  know. 

For  fvvearing  ex  officio? 

Be  forc’d  t’  impeach  a broken  hedge. 


Mofes  our  matter.”  Mr.  Profeflor  Chapelow.  Mr.  Selden  makes 
the  like  obfervation  (Table  Talk,  p.  112)  concerning  the  promif- 
fory  oath  or  vow.  See  the  loofe  notions  of  their  cal'uiftical  Rab- 
bins concerning  vows,  Lightfoot’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  703  Parker’s 
Cafe  of  the  Church  of  England,  1081,  p.  48. 

v.  300.  of  py-powder. ~]  Corrupted  from  the  French  pie 

poudre.  See  an  account  of  the  py-powder  court,  Skene  de  Ver- 
borum  Significatione,  Greenwood  revifed  by  Wilkinfon,  1703, 
p.  473  5 Wood’s  Inftitute  of  the  Laws  of  England,  p.  497  3 Man- 
ley’s  Interpreter,  and  other  Law  Dictionaries. 

v.  308.  For  / wearing  ex  officio.]  See  an  account  of  the  oath 
ex  officio,  Mr.  Neal’s  Hiftory  of  the  Puritans,  vol.i.  p.444,445, 
&c.  and  a defence  of  it  by  Dr.  R.  Coffn,  LL.  D.j  Apologie  for 
fundrie  Proceedings  by  JurifdiCtion  Eccleffafticall,  &c.  1.593, 
part  iii.  chap.  ix.  x.j  Anfwer  to  the  Millenary  Petition  by  the  Vice- 
chancellour,  DoCtors,  &c.  of  the  Univerffty  of  Oxford,  1603,  p.  2 5 5 
King  James’s  defence  of  it,  Hampton-court  Conference,  by  Bp. 
Barlow,  p.  94,  955  Strype’s  Life  of  Archbifhop  Whitgift,  b.  iv. 
chap.iij  and  warranted  by  Calvin’s  practice,  in  the  cafe  of  a dancing 
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310  And  pigs  unring’d  at  Vtf.  Franc,  pledge? 
Difcover  thieves,  and  bawds,  recufants, 
Priefts,  witches,  eves-droppers,  and  nufance; 
Tell  who  did  play  at  games  unlawful. 

And  who  fill’d  pots  of  ale  but  half-full; 

315  And  have  no  power  at  all,  nor  fhift, 

To  help  itfelf  at  a dead  lift? 

Why  fliould  not  confcience  have  vacation 
As  well  as  other  courts  o’  th’  nation; 

Have  equal  power  to  adjourn, 

350  Appoint  appearance  and  return; 

And  make  as  nice  diftin&ion  ferve 
To  fplit  a cafe,  as  thofe  that  carve 
Invoking  cuckolds  names,  hit  joints? 

Why  fliould  not  tricks  as  flight  do  points? 

at  Geneva,  Calvini.  ep.  lxxi  5 Farello,  Bancroft’s  Survey  of  the 
pretended  Holy  difcipline,  p.  312.  See  the  opinions  of  the  two 
Lord  Chief  Juftices,  and  Attorney-General  Popham,  in  Cart- 
wright’s cafe,  when  convened  before  them  in  the  Bifhop  of  Lon- 
don’s lodgings : Heylin’s  Hiftory  of  the  Prelbyterians,  book  ix. 
p.  305,  3063  Collier’s  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  part  ii.  p.  62(3. 

v.310.  at  Vif.  Franc,  pledge.]  Franc  pledge,  at  common 

law,  fignifies  a pledge  or  furety  for  freemen.  For  the  ancient 
cuftora  of  England,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  public  peace,  was, 
that  every  free-born  man,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  (religious 
perfons,  knights,  and  their  eldeft  fons  excepted),  fhould  find 
furety  for  their  truth  towards  the  king  and  his  fubjeCts,  or  elfe  to 
be  kept  in  prifon  ; whereupon  a certain  number  of  neighbours  be- 
came cuftomarily  bound  for  one  another,  to  fee  each  man  their 
pledge  forthcoming  at  all  times.  This  the  (heriffs  were  obliged 
to  examine  into,  that  every  perfon  at  the  age  of  fourteen  wa9 
combined  in  one  dozen  or  other.  Whereupon  this  branch  of  the 
fheriff’s  office,  was  called  vifus  franciplegii  : fee  Cowel,  Manley, 
and  Chamber’s  Cyclopaedia,  and  Jacob’s  Law  Dictionary. 
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325  Is  not  th’  high  court  ofjuftice  fworn 

To  judge  that  law  that  ferves  their  turn? 
Make  their  own  jealoufies  high-treafon. 
And  fix  ’em  whomfoe’er  they  pleafe  on? 

v.  325.  Is  not  tJi  high  court  of  jujilce  pwom.~\  This  was  a court 
never  before  heard  of  in  England,  eredted  by  forty  or  fifty  mem- 
bers of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who,  with  the  aftiftance  of  the 
army,  had  fecluded  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  the  reft  of  the  members 
of  their  own  houfe  (namely  feven  parts  in  eight)  that  would  not 
go  their  lengths.  It  was  firft  eredted  for  the  trial  of  the  King ; and 
their  villainous  behaviour  upon  that  occafion  is  notably  girded  by 
Mr.  Butler,  in  his  Dunftable  Downs,  Remains,  p.  104. 

“ This  is  mere  trifling,  Sir,  fays  Ralph, 

And  ne’er  will  bring  your  worfhip  off  j 

This  court  is  independent  on 

All  forms  and  methods,  but  its  own. 

And  will  not  be  diredted  by 
The  perfon  they  intend  to  try 5 
And  I muft  tell  you  you’re  miftaken. 

If  you  propofe  to  fave  your  bacon. 

By  pleading  to  our  jurifdidtion, 

Which  will  admit  of  no  reftridtion. 

Here’s  no  appeal,  nor  no  demurrer. 

Nor  after  judgment  writ  of  error : 

If  you  perfift  to  quirk  and  quibble. 

And  on  our  terms  of  law  to  nibble. 

The  court’s  determin’d  to  proceed. 

Whether  you  do  or  do  not  plead.” 

See  Walker’s  Hiftory  of  Independency,  part  iii.  p.  33.  Afterwards 
they  fet  it  up  to  try  feveral  lords  and  gentlemen  for  ferving  his 
Majefty;  and  as  it  was  a new  court,  unknown  to  our  laws,  fo  it 
had  no  regard  to  law  in  its  trials.  See  Lord  Clarendon’s  Hiftory 
of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  iii.  p.  188.  See  the  form  of  the  oath  ad- 
miniftered  to  them  upon  the  trial  of  Sir  Henry  Slinglby  and  Dr. 
Hewet  in  1058,  Mercurius  Politicus,  No.  414,  p.  501.  Dr.  South 
fpeaks  of  this  court,  upon  its  firft  eredtion  for  the  King’s  trial,  in 
the  following  manner  (30th  of  January  Serm.  vol.  v.  p.  79)  : 
“ A new  court  was  fet  up,  and  judges  packed,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  juftice  but  fo  far  as  they  were  fit  to  be  objects  of  it; 
fuch  an  inferior  crew,  fuch  a mechanic  rabble  were  they,  having 
not  fo  much  as  any  arms  to  fhew  the  world,  but  what  they  wore 
and  ufed  in  the  rebellion ; fome  of  which  came  to  be  the  poffef- 
fors  of  the  King’s  houfes,  who  before  had  no  certain  dwelling  but 
the  King’s  highway,”  In  this  court,  as  L’Eftrange  obferves 
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Cannot  the  learned  council  there 
330  Make  laws  in  any  fhape  appear? 

Mould  ’em  as  witches  do  their  clay, 
When  they  make  pictures  to  deftroy, 


(part  ii.  fab.  ccxii.  entitled.  Great  Rogues  hang  up  little  Rogues), 
“ the  bench  deferred  the  gallows  better  than  the  prifoners,  which 
is  no  more  than  a common  cafe,  where  iniquity  takes  upon  itfelf 
both  the  name  and  adminiftration  of  juftice.”  See  the  form  of 
the  oath  adminiftered  to  them  upon  the  trial  of  Sir  Henry  Slingfby 
and  Dr.  Hewet  in  1 653,  Mercurius  Politicus,  No.  414,  p.  501.  Mr. 
Walker  (Hiftory  of  Independency,  parti,  p.  105),  fpeaking  of  the 
Rump  parliament,  fays,  “ Should  they  vote  a t — d to  be  a rofe, 
or  Oliver’s  nofe  a ruby,  they  expert  we  fhould  lwear  to  it,  and 
fight  for  it.  This  legiflative  den  of  thieves  create  new  courts  of 
juftice,  neither  founded  upon  law  nor  prefcription.”  And  in  part  ii. 
p.  87,  he  calls  this  court.  The  New  Thing.  See  part  iii.  p. 
ibid.  p.  14,  &c.  p.  41,  42,  43,  &c. 

v.  331.  Mould' cm  as  witches  do  their  clay.~\  Buchanan  mentions 
this  kind  of  witchcraft,  Rer.  Scoticar.  lib.  vi.  cap.xxi.  “ Veneficarum 
ad  regem  Duffum  artificiumj  ejus  effigiem  ceream  lento  igne  tor- 
rentem.”  Dr.  Dee  (vid.  Append.  J.  Glaftonienf.  Chronic.  1726, 
p.  52)  fpeaks  of  fuch  a pradice  upon  Queen  Elifabeth.  “ My 
careful  and  faithful  endeavour  was  with  great  fpeed  required  to 
prevent  the  mifchief,  which  divers  of  her  Majefty’s  Privy  Council 
fufpe&ed  to  be  intended  againft  her  Majefty’s  perfon,  by  means 
of  a certain  image  of  wax,  with  a great  pin  ftuck  in  the  breaft  of 
it,  in  Great  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields;  wherein  I did  fatisfy  her  Ma- 
jefty’s deftre,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Honourable  Privy  Council,  in 
few  hours,  in  godly  and  artful  manner.”  Of  this  kind  was  the 
incantation  of  Elinor  Cobham  to  take  off  Henry  VI.  Michael 
Drayton’s  Heroical  Epiftles,  p.  55  ; An  account  of  an  incantation 
by  Amy  Simpfon,  and  other  nine  witches  in  Scotland,  to  deftroy 
King  James  VI.  Sir  James  Melvil’s  Memoirs,  p.  194  ; and  an  at- 
tempt of  this  kind  upon  the  life  of  Sir  James  Maxwell,  and  others, 
Glanvill’s  Sadducifmus  Triumphatus,  p 291,137,138.  See  more, 
Chaucer’s  Third  Book  of  Fame,  l602,  fol.  267  ; Scott’s  DifcOvery 
of  Witchcraft,  book  xii.  p.  257,  To  this  kind  q f incantation 
Dr.  Heywood  alludes,  Hierarchies  of  Angels,  b.  iv.  p.  447* 

“ The  fchool  of  Paris  doth  that  art  thus  tax, 

Thofe  images  of  metal,  or  of  wax, 

Or  other  matter  wherefoever  fought. 

Whether  by  certain  conftellations  wrought, 

VOL.  I, 
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And  vex  ’em  into  any  form 
That  fits  their  purpofe  to  do  harm? 

335  Rack  ’em  until  they  do  confefs, 

Impeach  of  treafon  whom  they  pleafe, 

And  moft  perfidioufiy  condemn 
Thofe  that  engag’d  their  lives  for  them  ? 


Or  whether  they  are  figures  that  infer 
Sculpture,  or  form  of  certain  chara&er ; 

Or  whether  that  effigies  be  baptis’d, 

Or  elfe  by  incantation  exorcis’d, 

Or  confecrate  (or  rather  execrate), 

Obferving  punctually  to  imitate 
Books  of  that  nature;  all  we  hold  to  be 
Errors  in  faith,  and  true  afirology  ” 
v.  335.  Hack  'em  until  they  do  confefs .]  Though  it  was  declared 
by  the  twelve  judges,  in  the  cafe  of  Felton,  who  murdered  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  quarto  Caroli,  in  the  year  1028,  “ that 
he  ought  not  by  law  to  be  tortured  by  the  rack,  for  no  fuch  pu- 
nifhment  was  known  or  allowed  by  our  law,”  (Rufhworth’s  Col- 
lections, vol.  i.  p.  £>38,  639 ; fee  Fortefcue  de  Laudibus  Leg. 
Angl.  cap.  xxii. ; Wood’s  Inftitutes  of  the  Imperial  or  Civil  Law, 
edit.  1704,  p.  252) ; yet  the  rack  was  made  ufe  of  in  Ireland,  by 
the  favourers  of  that  rebel  parliament,  upon  the  King’s  friends, 
in  many  inftances.  The  Lords  Juftices,  in  a letter  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  tell  him,  “ that  they  fhould  vary  their  method  of 
proceeding,  in  putting  fome  to  the  rack.”  Mr.  Carte’s  Lite  of 
James,  firft  Duke  of  Ormond,  vol.  i.  p.  250.  “ The  Lords  Juf- 

tices,  wanting  evidence,  had  recourfe  to  the  rack,  a deteftable 
expedient,  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  England.”  Carte,  ib.  p.  293- 
Sir  John  Read,  a fvvorn  fervant  of  his  Majefty,  and  a gentleman 
of  the  privy  chamber,  was  put  to  the  torture.  He  had  been 
Lieutenant-colonel  againft  the  Scots.  His  crime  was  for  under- 
taking  to  carry  over  the  remonftrance  from  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Pale  to  the  King  : he  made  no  lecret  of  it,  and  had  Sir  William 
Parfons’s  pafs ; but,  upon  his  going  to  Dublin  to  the  Lords  Jul- 
tices,  he  was  imprifoned,  and  racked  at  their  inftance,  who  were 
under  the  influence  and  direction  of  the  rebel  parliament  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Patrick  Barnwell,  of  Kilbrew,  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
who  had  not  been  in  the  lead:  concerned  with  the  Irilh  rebels, 
was  racked  at  the  inftance  of  thefe  gentlemen.  The  principal 
queftion  put  to  him  was  this,  Whether  the  King  was  privy  to  or 
encouraged  the  rebellion  ? “ It  is  hard  to  fay  (fays  Mr.  Carte, 
ib.  p.  300),  whether  his  Majefty  or  the  old  gentleman  fo  tortured 
was  treated  by  the  Lords  Juftices  in  the  moft  barbarous  manner.' 
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And  yet  do  nothing  in  their  own  fenfe, 
340  But  what  they  ought  by  oath  and  confcience. 
Can  they  not  juggle,  and,  with  flight 
Conveyance,  play  with  wrong  and  right; 
And  fell  their  blafts  of  wind  as  dear. 

As  Lapland  witches  bottled  air? 


The  Englifti  rebels  were  guilty  of  the  like  practices.  Mr.  Wal- 
ker obferves.  Hi ftory  of  Independency,  part  iii.  p.  28,  that  they 
threatened  to  torture  men  if  they  would  not  confefs ; and  they 
put  their  menaces  in  execution.  See  inftances  of  Sir  John  Lucas’s 
grandfather,  Mercurius  Rufticus,  No.  ] , p.  4 ; Sir  William  Bote- 
ler’s  fteward,  by  Colonel  Sandes,  ib.  No.  10  ; and  Sir  Ralph  Can- 
terel’s  fervant,  to  make  him  difcover  his  mailer’s  jewels,  money, 
and  plate,  ib.  No.  14,  p.  14Q. 

St.  33.  Mox  aedes  ingredi  conatus 
Non  unquam  fenefcentes 
Stupefcens  audio  ejulatus 
Horrenda  fullinentis. 

St.  34.  Quod  dulce  nuper  domicilium 
Ingenuis  alendis, 

Nunc  merum  eft  ergaftulum 
Innocuis  torquendis. 

Ruftic.  Defcript.  Vifitat.  Fanat.  Oxon.  1647. 

v. 3 3 7,  338.  A?id  mofl  perjidinujly  condemn — Thofe  that  engagd  their 
lives  for  theml\  This  they  did  in  many  inftances:  The  molt  re- 
markable ones  were  thofe  of  Sir  John  Hotham  and  his  fon,  1044, 
who  had  before  Ihut  the  gates  of  Hull  againft  the  King : fee  Lord 
Clarendon’s  Hift.  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  470 ; Whitelock’s  Memorials, 
p.  122;  Echard,  vol.  ii.  p.  509;  Rapin,  vol.ii.  fol.  p.  49O;  and 
Sir  Alexander  Carew.  See  Memorable  Occurrences  in  1 644, 
Echard’s  Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  227,  456,  508. 

“ What  ftrange  dilemmas  doth  rebellion  make! 

Tis  mortal  to  deny,  or  to  partake: 

Some  hang  who  would  not  aid  your  trait’rous  a6t, 

Others,  engag’d,  are  hang’d  if  they  retraft: 

So  witches,  who  their  contra&s  have  forfworn. 

By  their  own  devils  are  in  pieces  torn.” 

Elegy  upon  King  Charles  I.  p.  12,  1648. 

v.  344.  As  Lapland  witches  lottled  air.]  The  pretences  of  the 
Laplanders,  in  this  refpeft,  are  thus  defcribed  by  Dr.  Heywood, 
Hierarchies  of  Angels,  book  viii.  p-  506. 
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345  Will  not  fear,  favour,  bribe,  and  grudge, 
The  fame  cafe  fev’ral  ways  adjudge  ? 

As  feamen  with  the  felf-fame  gale, 

Will  fev’ral  different  courfes  fail; 

As  when  the  fea  breaks  o’er  its  bounds, 
350  And  overflows  the  level  grounds, 

Thofe  banks  and  dams,  that  like  a fcreen 
Did  keep  it  out,  now  keep  it  in: 

So  when  tyrannic  ufurpation 
Invades  the  freedom  of  a nation, 

355  The  laws  o’  th’  land  that  were  intended 
To  keep  it  out,  are  made  defend  it. 

Does  not  in  chanc’ry  every  man  fwear 

“ The  Finns  and  Laplands  are  acquainted  well 

With  fnch  like  fpirits,  and  winds  to  merchants  fell: 
Making  their  cov’nant,  wrhen  and  how  they  pleafe 
They  may  with  profp’rous  weather  crofs  the  feas. 

As  thus  : They  in  a handkerchief  fall  tie 
Three  knots,  and  loofe  the  firft,  and,  by  and  by, 

You  find  a gentle  gale  blow  from  the  fhorej 
Open  the  fecond,  it  incrcafeth  more, 

To  fill  the  fails:  when  you  the  third  untie. 

The  intemperate  gufts  grow  vehement  and  high.” 
Cleveland  humoroufly  defcribes  it.  Works,  i677>  p-6’1. 

“ The  Laplanders,  when  they  would  fell  a wind. 

Wafting  to  hell,  bag  up  the  phrafe,  and  bind 
It  to  the  barque,  which,  at  the  voyage  end, 

Shifts  poop,  and  breeds  the  cholic  in  the  fiend.” 

$ee  remarkable  accounts,  Scheffer’s  Hiftory  of  Lapland,  8vo.  1 704, 
p.  151,  and  chap.  xi.  from  p.  lip  to  p 158,  inclufive;  Mr.  G. 
Sandys’s  Notes  upon  the  third  book  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes, 
p.  63,  and  upon  the  feventh  book,  p.  133. 

v.  345. grU(tge'~\  Grutch  in  the  four  firft  editions. 

v.  351,  352.  Thofe  hanks  and  dams , that  like  a fcreen — Did  keep 
it  out , noiv  keep  it  in.]  Remarkable  is  the  old  ftory  of  Godwin 
lands.  It  has  been  reported,  that  thofe  quick-fands  that  lie  near 
1 t Deal 
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What  makes  beft  for  him  in  his  anfwer? 

Is  not  the  winding  up  witnefles 
360  And  nicking  more  than  half  the  bus’nefs? 
For  witnefles,  like  watches,  go 
Juft  as  they’re  fet,  too  faft  or  flow, 

And  where  in  confcience  they’re  ftrait-lac’d, 
’Tis  ten  to  one  that  fide  is  caft. 

365  Do  not  your  juries  give  their  verdift 
As  if  they  felt  the  caufe,  not  heard  it? 

And  as  they  pleafe  make  matter  of  fa£t 
Run  all  on  one  fide,  as  they’re  pack’d! 
Nature  has  made  man’s  breaft  no  windores, 
370  To  publifh  what  he  does  within  doors; 

Deal  were  once  firm  land,  and  the  poffefiion  of  Earl  Godwin; 
and  that  the  Bifhop  of  Rochefter  employing  the  revenue  afligned 
to  maintain  the  banks  againft  the  encroaching  of  the  fea  upon  the 
building  and  endowing  Tenterden  church,  the  fea  overwhelmed 
it ; whereupon  grew  the  Kentifh  proverb,  “ that  Tenterden 
fleeple  is  the  caufe  of  Godwin  fands.”  Mr.  Sandys’s  notes  upon 
the  1.5th  book  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes,  p.  282;  Dr.  Fuller’s 
Worthies,  p.  65. 

V.  353.  So  ’when  tyrannical. , in  the  four  firfl  editions.  Altered 
io  tyrannic  in  1 70G,  if  not  fooner. 

v.  357,  358.  Does  not  in  chancry  every  man  J wear — What  makes 
left  for  him  in  his  anpwer?']  Alluding  probably  to  the  fable  of  the 
Gentleman  and  his  Lawyer,  L’Ettrange’s  Fables,  part  ii.  fable  6l. 
“ A gentleman  that  had  a fuit  in  chancery  was  called  upon  by  his 
counfel  to  put  in  his  anfwer,  for  fear  of  incurring  a contempt. 
Well,  fays  the  Cavalier,  and  why  is  not  my  anfwer  put  in  then? 
How  fhould  I draw  your  anfwer,  faith  the  lawyer,  without  know- 
ing what  you  can  fvvear  ? Pox  on  your  fcruples,  lays  the  client 
again;  pray  do  you  the  part  of  a lawyer,  and  draw  me  a fufficient 
anfwer,  and  let  me  alone  to  do  the  part  of  a gentleman,  and 
fwear  it.” 

v.  3 69,  370.  Nature  has  made  tnans  breajl  no  windores , — To  pub - 
lijh  what  he  does  within  doors.]  This  was  the  objedtion  of  Momus: 
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Nor  what  dark  fecrets  there  inhabit, 

Unlefs  his  own  rafh  folly  blab  it. 

If  oaths  can  do  a man  no  good 
In  his  own  bus’nefs,  why  they  fhould 
375  In  other  matters  do  him  hurt, 

I think  there’s  little  reafon  for’t. 

He  that  impofes  an  oath  makes  it. 

Not  he  that  for  convenience  takes  it; 

Then  how  can  any  man  be  faid 
380  To  break  an  oath  he  never  made? 

Thefe  reafons  may  perhaps  look  oddly 
To  the  wicked,  though  they  evince  the  godly: 
But  if  they  will  not  ferve  to  clear 
My  honour,  I am  ne’er  the  near. 

385  Honour  is  like  that  glafly  bubble 

That  finds  philofophers  fuch  trouble, 
Whofe  leaf!:  part  crack’d,  the  whole  does  fly. 
And  wits  are  crack’d  to  find  out  why. 
Quoth  Ralpho,  Honour’s  but  a word 
390  To  fwear  by,  only  in  a lord: 


“ Id  potiflimum  hominis  opificio  notavit,  quod  artifex  non  in 
pe£tore  feneftras,  aut  oftiola  quaedam  addiditfet.  Quo  perfpici 
poffit,  quid  in  corde  lateret.”  Cujus  tabulae  mentionem  facit 
Plato,  vid.  Stephani  Thefaur.  Ling.  Latinae,  edit.  1735,  tom.  ii. 
From  him  every  unreafonable  carper  has  lince  been  called  a Mo- 
mus.  See  this  fable  moralifed.  Guardian,  No.  100. — Altered  to 
doors  1084. 

v.  377?  37 8.  He  that  impofes  an  oath  makes  it, — Not  he  that  for 
convenience  tales  it.]  The  Knight  is  fo  fond  of  this  falfe  conceit 
that  he  forgets  he  had  afferted  the  fame  before.  (Mr.  B.) 

v.  379?  380.  Then  houj  can  any  man  he  faid — To  break  an  oath  he 
never  made.']  See  this  cafuiftry  expofed  by  Bifhop  Sanderfon,  Ob- 
ligation cf  promitfory  Oaths,  p.  72. 


v.  385, 


Canto  II.  HUDIBRAS.  39 1 

In  other  men  ’tis  but  a huff, 

To  vapour  with,  inftead  of  proof. 

That  like  a wen,  looks  big  and  fwclls, 

Is  fenfelefs,  and  juft  nothing  elfe. 

395  Let  it  (quoth  he)  be  what  it  will. 

It  has  the  world’s  opinion  ftill. 

But  as  men  are  not  wife  that  run 
The  Uighteft  hazard  they  may  lhun. 

There  may  a medium  be  found  out, 

400  To  clear  to  all  the  world  the  doubt; 

And  that  is,  if  a man  may  do’t. 

By  proxy  whipp’d,  or  fubftitute. 

Though  nice  and  dark  the  point  appear, 
(Quoth  Ralph)  it  may  hold  up  and  clear. 
405  That  fmners  may  fupply  the  place 
Of  fuffering  faints  is  a plain  cafe. 

Juftice  gives  fentence  many  times 
On  one  man  for  another’s  crimes. 

Our  brethren  of  New  England  ufe 
410  Choice  malefactors  to  excufe. 


v.  385,  3S6.  Honour  is  like  that  glajfy  bubble — That  finds  philofo- 
phers  Juch  trouble,  &c.]  See  this  explained,  Bp.  Sprat’s  Hiftory  of 
the  Royal  Society,  p.  255,  2d  edit.;  Harris’s  Lexic.  Tech,  under 
the  word  Glafs-drops ; and  a fuller  account  in  Dr.  Hooke’s  Micro- 
graphia,  Obfervation  the  / th,  of  Glafs-drops,  p.  33  to  44. 

v.  407,  408.  Jufiice  gives  fentence  many  times — On  one  man  for 
another's  crimes.~\  lfaac  Bicke'rftaff,  Efq.;  obferves,  Tatler,  No.  92, 
“ That  pages  are  chaftifed  for  the  admonition  of  princes.”  See 
Bifliop  Burnet’s  account  of  Mr.  Murray  of  the  bed-chamber,  who 
was  whipping-boy  to  King  Charles  I.  Hiftory  of  his  own  Time, 
vol.i.  p.  244.  The  Spe6lator,  No.  313,  gives  a remarkable  in- 
Ranee  of  the  good-nature  of  Mr.  Wake,  father  to  the  late  Arch- 
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And  hang  the  guiltlefs  in  their  ftead. 

Of  whom  the  churches  have  lefs  need: 

As  lately ’t  happen’d:  In  a town 
There  liv’d  a cobbler,  and  but  one, 

415  That  out  of  do&rine  could  cut  ufe, 

And  mend  mens  lives,  as  well  as  fhoes. 

This  precious  brother  having  fiain, 

In  times  of  peace,  an  Indian, 

Not  out  of  malice,  but  mere  zeal, 

430  Becaufe  he  was  an  infidel. 

The  mighty  Tottipottymoy 
Sent  to  our  elders  an  envoy, 

Complaining  forely  of  the  breach 
Of  league,  held  forth  by  brother  Patch, 

bifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  took  upon  himfelf  the  fault  of  a fchool- 
fellow,  and  was  whipped  for  him  at  Weftminfter-fchool.  Mr, 
Wake  was  a cavalier,  and  was  engaged  in  Penruddock’s  affair : 
for  which  he  was  tried  for  his  life  at  Exeter,  by  the  very  gentle- 
man for  whom  he  had  been  whipped.  The  judge  difeovering 
him  to  be  the  humane  perfon  to  whom  he  had  formerly  been  fo 
much  obliged,  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  London,  where  em- 
ploying his  power  and  intereft  with  the  Prote6tor,  he  faved  his 
friend  from  the  fate  of  his  unhappy  alfociates. 

v.  411 . And  hang  the  guiltlefs  in  their  Jlead.~\  0<  <5s  firfev  yfoytyxo* 
iss  ayh  rcav  ^0,^x0?  uov  ekxovlai.  (Libanii  Sophiftae  Declamat.  xi. 
Ulytlis,  tom.  i.  op.  p.  210).  This  was  as  bad  as  the  Abingdon  law 
exercifed  by  Major-General  Browne ; which  was  firfl  to  hang  a 
man,  and  then  to  try  him  j (Heraclitus  Ridens,  No.  3,  vol.  i. 
p.  17) ; or  the  Lidford  law,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rayr  Proverbs, 
p.  305,  2d  edit. 

**  That  hang  and  draw, 

Then  hear  the  caufe  by  Lidford  law.” 

It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Walker,  Hiftory  of  Independency,  parti, 
p.  55.  ((  That  they  had  the  mod  fummary  way  of  hanging  one 
another  that  ever  he  faw.”  And  elfewhere,  part  iii.  p.  32,  “ If 
a perfon  fubmit  to  the  jurifdi6tion  of  their  courts,  and  plead,  his 
pica  will  have  but  the  operation  of  a pfalm  of  mercy,  prolonging 
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425  Againft  the  articles  in  force 

Between  both  churches,  his  and  ours; 

For  which  he  crav’d  the  faints  to  render 
Into  his  hands,  or  hang  th’  offender: 

But  they  maturely  having  weigh’d, 

430  They  had  no  more  but  him  o’  th’  trade, 

(A  man  that  ferv’d  them  in  a double 
Capacity,  to  teach  and  cobble) 

Refolv’d  to  fpare  him;  yet  to  do 
The  Indian  Hoghan  Moghan  too 
435  Impartial  juftice,  in  his  Head  did 

Hang  an  old  weaver  that  was  bed-rid. 
Then  wherefore  may  not  you  be  fkipp’d. 
And  in  your  room  another  whipp’d; 

his  life  but  for  a Ihort  time : in  the  mean  time  Keble  and  his 
court  play  with  him  as  a cat  with  a moufe,  and  then  devour  him; 
for  no  man  is  fent  to  this  court  to  be  tried,  but  to  be  condemned.” 

V.  419,  420.  Not  out  of  malice , but  mere  zeal, — Becaufe  he  zvas 
an  infidel  Upon  this  principle  probably  Ap  Evans  a6ted,  who 
murdered  his  mother  and  brother,  for  kneeling  at  the  facrament, 
alledging  that  it  was  idolatry.  See  Dr.  Batlwick’s  Litany,  p.  4; 
Burton’s  two  fermons,  entitled  God  and  the  King,  p.  16;  Hiftory 
of  Englilh  and  Scotch  Prefbytery,  p.  204;  Dr.  South’s  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.  p.  225. 

v.  435,  436.  Impartial  jufiice,  in  his  Jlead,  did — Hang  an  old 
•weaver  that  zvas  bed  ridd\  Whether  this  dory  of  the  cobbler  and 
weaver  is  fa6t,  as  the  author  of  the  printed  notes  aiferts,  I cannot 
tell ; but  I meet  with  a parallel  inftance  at  Meflagufcas.  See  Mr. 
Morton’s  Englilh  Canaan,  1(53?,  part  iii.  chap.  iv.  p.  108,  10Q, 
penes  me.  “ An  Englilhman  having  ftolen  a fmall  parcel  of  corn 
from  the  falvage  owner,  upon  complaint,  the  chief  commander 
of  the  company  called  a parliament  of  his  people,  where  it  was 
determined,  That,  by  the  laws  of  England,  it  was  felony,  and  for 
an  example  the  perfon  ought  to  be  executed,  to  appcafe  the  fal- 
vage: when  ftraightways  one  arofe,  moved  as  it  were  with  fome 
companion,  and  laid,  he  could  not  well  gainlay  the  former  fen- 
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For  all  philofophers,  but  the  fceptic, 

440  Hold  whipping  may  be  fympathetic. 

It  is  enough,  quoth  Hudibras, 

Thou  haft  refolv’d  and  clear’d  the  cafe; 
And  canft,  in  confcience,  not  refufe. 

From  thy  own  docftrine,  to  raife  ufc. 

445  I know  thou  wilt  not  (for  my  fake) 

Be  tender- confcienc’d  of  thy  back: 

Then  ftrip  thee  of  thy  carnal  jerkin. 

And  give  thy  outward  fellow  a ferking; 
For  when  thy  veflel  is  new  hoop’d, 

450  All  leaks  of  finning  will  be  flopp’d. 

tence,  yet  he  had  conceived,  within  the  compafs  of  his  brain,  an 
embrion,  that  was  of  fpecial  confequence  to  be  delivered  and 
cherifhed : He  faid,  it  would  mod  aptly  ferve  to  pacify  the  fal- 
vage’s  complaint,  and  fave  the  life  of  one  that  might  (if  need 
ihould  be)  dand  them  in  good  dead,  being  young  and  ftrong, 
fit  for  refidance  againft  an  enemy,  which  might  come  unexpected 
for  any  thing  they  knew.  The  oration  made,  was  liked  of  every 
one,  and  he  entreated  to  proceed,  to  Ihow  the  means  how  this 
may  be  performed.  Says  he,  you'all  agree  that  one  mull  die;  and 
one  fhall  die : This  young  man’s  clothes  we  will  take  off,  and 
put  upon  one  that  is  old  and  impotent,  a fickly  perfon,  that 
cannot  efcape  death,  fuch  is  the  difeafe  on  him  confirmed,  that 
diehemuft:  put  the  young  man’s  clothes  on  this  man,  and  let 
the  fick  perfon  be  hanged  in  the  other’s  dead.  Amen,  fays  one, 
and  fo  fay  many  more.  And  the  fentence  had  in  this  manner 
been  executed,  had  it  not  been  diffented  from  by  one  perfon  who 
exclaimed  againd  it ; fo  they  hanged  up  the  real  offender.” — This 
kind  of  judice  was  attempted  fometimes  by  our  Englifh  fanatics. 
I find  one  indance  in  the  JVJS.  Colledtion  of  my  worthy  friend 
Dr.  Philip  Williams,  vol.  iv.  No.  15,  in  a letter  from  Mr.  Edward 
Lee,  Mr.  Philip  Jackfon,  and  Mr.  Edward  Broughton,  &c.  of  the 
committee  of  Stafford,  to  William  Lenthall,  Efq ; the  Speaker, 
Augud  5,  1645,  defiring,  “That  Mr.  Henry  Steward,  a foldier 
under  the  Governor  of  Hartleborough  cadle,  might  be  refpitedfrom 
execution,  with  an  offer  of  two  Irifhmen  to  be  executed  in  his 
dead.”  Sir  Roger  L’Edrange’s  cafe  had  like  to  have  been  of  this 
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Quoth  Ralpho,  You  miftake  the  matter, 
For,  in  all  fcruples  of  this  nature, 

No  man  includes  himfelf,  nor  turns 
The  point  upon  his  own  concerns. 

455  As  no  man  of  his  own  felf  catches 
The  itch,  or  amorous  French  aches; 

So  no  man  does  himfelf  convince, 

By  his  own  doctrine,  of  his  fins: 

And  though  all  cry  down  felf,  none  means 
460  His  own  felf  in  a literal  fenfe; 

Befide,  it  is  not  only  foppiih. 

But  vile,  idolatrous,  and  Popifh; 

kind:  for  he  obfervres  (in  his  Apology,  p.  iii),  that  when  he  was 
imprifoned  for  his  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  Lynn-regis,  in  Nor- 
folk, in  the  year  ]644,  “ the  Lords  commanded  Mills,  the 
Judge-advocate,  to  bring  his  charge  upon  Wednefday;  he  ap- 
peared accordingly,  but  with  an  excufe,  that  he  wanted  time  to 
prepare  it — however,  upon  Friday  it  thould  be  ready.  It  was  then, 
providentially  demanded,  whether  they  meant  to  hang  me  firft, 
and  then  charge  me ; and  if  they  intended  to  execute  me  in  the 
interim  ? He  told  them,  yes  : for  the  Commons  had  paifed  an 
order,  that  no  reprieve  fhould  ftand  good,  without  the  confent  of 
both  houfes.”  “ And  nothing  was  fo  common  at  that  time,  as  a 
charge  without  an  accufer,  a fentence  without  a judge,  and  con- 
demnation without  hearing.”  See  Mr.  James  Howel’s  Sober 
Infpedtions;  or  Philanglus,  p.  156. 

V.  430,  440.  For  all  philofophers,  but  the  fceptic , — Hold  vuhip- 
ping  may  be  fympathetic. ] “ The  Sceptics  (fays  Dr.  Middleton,  Life 
of  Cicero,  4to  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  540)  obferved  a perfedt  neutrality 
towards  all  opinions ; maintained  all  of  them  to  be  equally  un- 
certain, and  that  we  could  not  affirm  of  any  thing,  that  it  was 
this  or  that,  f oce  there  was  as  much  reafon  to  take  it  lor  the  one 
as  for  the  other,  or  neither  of  them : Thus  they  lived  without  en- 
gaging themfelves  on  any  fide  of  the  queffion.” 

v.  402.  But  vile,  idolatrous , and  Popijh. ] A fneer  upon  the  Po- 
pifh dodtrineof  fupererogation.  See  14th  article  of  1502. 

v.  465, 
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For  one  man  out  of  his  own  fkin. 

To  frifk  and  whip  another’s  fin: 

465  As  pedants,  out  of  fchool-boys  breeches. 

Do  claw  and  curry  their  own  itches. 

But  in  this  cafe  it  is  profane, 

And  iinful  too,  becaufe  in  vain: 

For  we  muft  take  our  oaths  upon  it 
470  You  did  the  deed,  when  I have  done  it. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  That’s  anfwer’d  foon; 
Give  us  the  whip,  we’ll  lay  it  on. 

Quoth  Ralpho,  That  we  may  fwear  true, 
’Twere  properer  that  I whipp’d  you: 

475  For  when  with  your  confent  ’tis  done. 

The  a6l  is  really  your  own. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  It  is  in  vain 
(I  fee)  to  argue  ’gainft  the  grain; 

Or,  like  the  ftars,  incline  men  to 
480  What  they  ’re  averfe  themfelves  to  do: 

For  when  difputes  are  weary’ d out, 


v.  465, 466.  As  pedants , out  of  fchool-boys  breeches , — Do  claw  and 
curry  their  own  itches. ] See  Spe&ator,  No.  157* 

v.  486,  48/,  4S8.  As  ere  we  part  I Jhall  evince  it, — And  curry 
(if  you  ft  and  out),  whether — You  will  or  no,  your  Jlubborn  leather .] 
This  contell  between  Hudibras  and  Ralpho  feems  to  be  an  imita- 
tion of  that  between  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Pancha,  upon  a 
like  occafion:  “ How  now,  opprobrious  rafcal  (fays  Don  Quixote, 
vol.  iv.  chap.  35  5 fee  likewife  chap.  60),  (linking  garlick-eaterj 
Sirrah,  I will  take  you,  and  tie  your  dog  lhip  to  a tree,  as  naked  as 
your  mother  bore  you,  and  there  I will  not  only  give  you  three 
thoufand  three  hundred  lalhes,  but  fix  thoufand  fix  hundred,  you 
varletj  and  fo  fmartly,  that  you  (hall  feel  it  ftill,  though  you 
ruo  your  backfide  three  thoufand  times ; asiwer  me  a word,  you 
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’Tis  intereft  ftill  refolves  the  doubt. 

But  fince  no  reafon  can  confute  ye, 

I’ll  try  to  force  you  to  your  duty; 

485  For  fo  it  is,  howe’er  you  mince  it. 

As,  ere  we  part,  I fhall  evince  it. 

And  curry  (if  you  Hand  out),  whether 
You  will  or  no,  your  ftubborn  leather. 
Canft  thou  refufe  to  bear  thy  part 
490  I’  th’  public  work,  bafe  as  thou  art? 

To  higgle  thus  for  a few  blows, 

To  gain  thy  Knight  an  opulent  fpoufe; 
Whofe  wealth  his  bowels  yearn  to  purchafe. 
Merely  for  th’  int’reft  of  the  churches  ? 

495  And  when  he  has  it  in  his  claws. 

Will  not  be  hide-bound  to  the  caufe: 

Nor  fhalt  thou  find  him  a curmudgeon, 

If  thou  difpatch  it  without  grudging: 

If  not,  refolve  before  we  go, 

500  That  you  and  I mull  pull  a crow. 


rogue,  and  I’ll  tear  out  your  foul.1*  See  Currie,  Junii  Etymologic. 
Anglican. 

v.  491, 492.  To  higgle  thus,  for  a few  blows, — To  gain  thy  Knight 
an  opulent  fpoufe.']  Don  Quixote  complained  of  Sancho  Pancha  in 
the  fame  manner,  vol.  iv.  chap,  lxviii.  p.  6/5,  “ Oh  obdurate 
heart!  Oh  impious  Squire!  Oh  nourilhment  and  favours  ill  be- 
llowed! Is  this  my  reward  for  having  got  thee  a government,  and 
my  good  intentions  to  get  thee  an  earldom,  or  an  equivalent  at 
leaft  ?” 

v.  4Q7 • — curmudgeon. J A covetous  hunks,  a niggard,  a 

«lofe-fifted  fellow.  Bailey’s  Dictionary. 

v.  500.  pull  a crow.]  A common  faying,  and  fignifies 

that  the  two  contending  perfons  muft  have  a trial  of  Ikill  which 
is  the  belt  man,  or  which  will  overcome.  (Dr.  B ) 


v.  502. 
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Y’  hadbeft(quoth  Ralpho),  as  the  Ancients 
Say  wifely,  have  a care  o’  th’  main  chance. 
And  look  before  you  ere  you  leap; 

For  as  you  fow,  y’  are  like  to  reap: 

505  And  were  y’  as  good  as  George  a Green, 

I fhall  make  bold  to  turn  again ; 

Nor  am  I doubtful  of  the  iflue 
In  a juft  quarrel,  and  mine  is  fo. 

Is’t  fitting  for  a man  of  honour 
510  To  whip  the  faints,  like  Bifhop  Bonner? 

A knight  t’  ufurp  the  beadle’s  office, 

v-  502. have  a care  0 tli  main  chance. ] Ralpho  is  almoft  as 

fruitful  in  proverbs  as  Sancho  Pancha  : In  this,  and  the  whipping 
debates,  they  both  appear  fuperior  in  fenfe  to  their  mailers.  See 
Don  Quixote,  vol.  iv.  p.66p. 

V.  505,  506.  And  were  y as  good  as  George  a Green , — I Jhall 
make  hold  to  turn  again.]  George  a Green  was  the  famous  Pindar 
of  Wakefield,  who  fought  with  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  (two 
famous  robbers  during  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  fee  Echard’s  Hill, 
of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  220)  both  together,  and  got  the  better  of 
them.  See  Hill,  of  George  a Green,  Pindar  of  Wakefield,  odtavo, 
1715,  chap,  x.;  Bailad  of  the  Pindar  of  Wakefield  and  Robin 
Hood,  Old  Ballads,  vol.  ii.  No.  100,  Bibliothec.  Pepylian.;  Ray’s 
Englilh  Proverbs,  p.  285.  Mr.  Gay  ton  (Notes  upon  Don  Quixote, 
b.  iv.  ch.22,  and  elfewhere)  mentions  John  a Green,  with  Bevis 
of  Southampton,  and  Robin  Hood. 

“ More  fpruce  and  nimble,  and  more  gay  to  feem, 

Than  fome  attorney’s  clerk,  or  George  a Green.” 

Hen.  Stephens’s  Apology  for  Herodotus,  chap,  xxviii.  p.  236. 

“ I am  not  to  tell  a tale, 

Of  George  a Green  or  Jack  a Vale, 

Or  yet  of  Chitty-face.” 

Panegyric  upon  Tom  Coryat  and  his  Crudities.  Firll  Copy. 
Sancho  Pancha  a&ually  ufed  his  mailer  in  the  manner  here  men- 
tioned, upon  a like  occafion.  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iv.  chap.  lx.  p.600. 

v.  510.  To  whip  the  faints , like  Bi/hop  Bonner.']  Dr.  Bonner,  Bp. 
of  London  in  Queen  Mary’s  days,  whipped,  with  his  own  hand, 
feveral  perfons,  who  were  imprifoned  for  their  llridt  adherence  to 
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For  which  y’  are  like  to  raife  brave  trophies: 
But  I advife  you  (not  for  fear, 

But  for  your  own  fake)  to  forbear; 

515  And  for  the  churches,  which  may  chance 
From  hence,  to  fpring  a variance; 

And  raife  among  themfelvcs  new  fcruples. 
Whom  common  danger  hardly  couples. 
Remember  how  in  arms  and  politics, 

520  We  ftill  have  worfted  all  your  holy  tricks; 
Trepann’d  your  party  with  intrigue, 

And  took  your  grandees  down  a peg; 

the  Proteftant  religion.  See  an  account  of  his  whipping  Thomas 
Hinlhaw  and  John  Mills,  in  his  garden  at  Fulham,  in  the  year 
1558,  Fox’s  A6ts  and  Monuments,  edit.  1576,  p.  1937,  lp38. 
It  is  faid,  “ that  one  fnewed  him  his  own  pi&ure  in  the  Book  of 
Martyrs  in  the  firft  edition,  on  purpofe  to  vex  him  j at  which  he 
laughed,  faying,  How  could  he  get  my  picture  drawn  fo  right?” 
Sir  John  Harrington’s  Additional  Supply  to  Dr.  Goodwin’s  Cata- 
logue of  Bifhops,  London,  1053,  p.  17. 

v.  510.  Remember  hoix)  in  arms , &c.]  Kalpho’s  party,  the  Inde- 
pendents and  Anabaptifts,  by  getting  the  army  of  their  fide,  out- 
witted the  Prefbyterians,  though  indeed  they  contended  for  they 
knew  not  what  j like  the  two  fellows,  fee  Sir  Roger  L’Eftrange’s 
Fables,  part  i.  fab.  ccccxciv.  that  went  to  loggerheads  about  their 
religion.  The  one  was  a Martini  ft,  he  faid$  and  the  other  faid,  ali 
Martinifts  were  heretics,  and  for  his  part  he  was  a Lutheran.  Now 
the  poor  wretches  were  both  of  a fide,  and  knew  it  not,  taking 
their  refpettive  denominations  from  Martin  Luther.  Or  the  two 
Paduan  brethren  ; the  one  fuppofing  that  he  had  a pafture  as 
large  as  the  heavens,  and  the  other  that  he  had  as  many  oxen  as 
there  were  ftars,  the  mortal  quarrel  between  them  was,  whether 
the  one’s  conceited  oxen  might  feed  in  the  other’s  fuppofed  ground. 
Bp.  Bramhall’s  Serpent-falve,  Works,  folio,  p.592.  Or  the  brace  of 
ftudents,  who  fiercely  difputed  about  an  imaginary  purfe  of  gold. 
Gay  ton’s  Notes  upon  Don  Quixote,  p.  3. 

V.  521 . Trepannd  your  party  'with  intrigue .]  This  is  fa& ; for 
the  Independents,  in  the  apologetical  narrative  prefen  ted  to  the 
parliament  1643,  Ihewed  themfelves  fo  humble,  that  they  might 

gain 
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New-modeird  th’  army,  and  cafhier’d 
All  that  to  Legion  Smec  adher’d; 

525  Made  a mere  utenfil  o’  your  church, 

And  after  left  it  in  the  lurch; 

A fcaffold  to  build  up  our  own, 

And  when  w’  had  done  with ’t,  pull’d  it  down ; 
Capoch’d  your  Rabbins  of  the  fy nod, 

530  And  fnapp’d  their  canons  with  a why-not: 
(Grave  fynod-men,  that  were  rever’d 
For  folid  face,  and  depth  of  beard). 

Their  claffic  model  prov'd  a maggot. 

Their  directory  an  Indian  pagod; 

535  And  drown’d  their  difcipline  like  a kitten, 

gain  pity  and  a toleration,  that  they  concluded,  “ that  they  pur- 
fued  no  other  intereft  nor  defign  but  fubfiftence,  be  it  the  pooreft 
and  meaneft  in  their  own  land  But  how  well  this  felf-denying 
defire  agreed  with  their  after  ufurping  encroachments  is  known 
well  enough  ; Philip  Nye  and  Thomas  Goodwin  dealing  to  them- 
felves  the  beft  preferments  of  the  nation  ” Foulis’s  Hift.  of  Wicked 
Plots,  &c.  p.  19,  from  Fuller’s  Church  Hiftory,  b.  xi.  p.  212. 

“ Then  the  Independent  meek  and  fly, 

Moft  lowly  lies  at  lurch, 

And  fo  to  put  poor  Jacky  by, 

Refolves  to  have  no  church.” 

Sir  John  Birkenhead  revived,  p.  4, 

See  their  fubtle  pra&ices  to  outwit  the  Prefbyterians,  Heath’s 
Chronicle,  p.  126;  Sir  Roger  L’Eftrange’s  Moral  to  the  Fable  of 
a Tub  of  Rats,  part  ii.  fab.  235. 

v.  529  O'er  reach'd,  in  all  editions,  but  the  two  firft  of  1664, 
to  1704  incluiive.  Capoch'd  reftored  in  later  editions,  which  fig- 
nifies  hooded,  or  blindfolded. 

v.  535,  536.  And  drown'd  their  difcipline  like  a kitten, — On  which 
they'd  been  jo  long  a fitting.']  That  is,  from  the  lft  of  July  1643, 
being  the  firfi  meeting  of  the  Aflembly  of  Divines,  to  the  28th  of 
Auguft  1648,  when  their  difcipline  by  clafles  was  eftablilhed.  The 
poet  might  have  added  a line  or  two  more,  as  to  the  expenfivenefs 
of  thole  curious  produdions  to  the  public.  For  the  aflembly  con- 
fided of  120  divines,  and  30  laymen,  and  they  were  to  have  four 
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Oil  which  they’d  been  fo  long  a fitting; 
Decry’d  it  as  a holy  cheat, 

Grown  out  of  date  and  obfolete, 

And  all  the  faints  of  the  firft  grafs, 

540  As  caftling  foals  of  Balaam’s  afs. 

At  this  the  Knight  grew  high  in  chafe. 
And,  flaring  furioufly  on  Ralph, 

He  trembled  and  looked  pale  with  ire. 
Like  afhes  firft,  then  red  as  fire. 

545  Have  I (quoth  he)  been  ta’en  in  fight, 

And  for  fo  many  moons  lain  by’t, 

And,  when  all  other  means  did  fail. 

Have  been  exchang’d  for  tubs  of  ale? 

fliillings  a day,  during  their  fitting,  with  other  allowances;  which, 
with  the  fees  and  falaries  to  fcribes,  cle:  ks,  &c.  muft  amount  to 
a very  great  fum.  But  whether  their  productions  of  the  Dire&ory, 
Catechifms,  and  Annotations,  were  equivalent  thereto,  is  left  to 
the  reader’s  determination.  (Mr.  B.)  Mr.  Foulis  (Hift.  of  Wicked 
Plots,  &c.  p.  207)  obferves  of  them  as  follows : “ Our  Englith 
Afiembly  fat  hum-drumming  feveral  years,  and,  after  allexpedta- 
tion,  brought  forth  nothing  but  a moufe.” 

v.  539.  And  all  the  faints  of  the  firjl  grafs .]  The  Prefbyterians, 

v.  541.  At  this  the  Knight  grew  high  in  chafe.~\  Whenever  the 
Squire  is  provoked  by  the  Knight,  he  is  fure  to  retaliate  the  affront, 
by  a very  fatirical  harangue  upon  the  Knight’s  party  : Thus,  when 
he  was  put  in  the  flocks  with  the  Knight,  he  makes  fynods  (for 
which  the  Knight  had  a profound  veneration)  the  fubjeCt  of  his 
fatire;  and  his  revenge  at  this  time,  when  the  Knight  would  im- 
pofe  a whipping  upon  him,  is  grounded  upon  the  Independents 
trepanning  the  Prefbyterians.  (Mr.  B.) 

v.  543.  He  trembled,  &c.]  This  and  the  following  line  not  in 
the  two  firft  editions  of  1664,  added  1674. 

v.  548.  Have  been  exchang'd,  8rc.]  * The  Knight  was  kept  pri- 
foner  in  Exeter,  and  after  feveral  exchanges  propofed,  but  none 
accepted  of,  was  at  laft  releafed  for  a barrel  of  ale,  as  he  often 
ufed  upon  all  occafions  to  declare. 

Vot.  I.  D d 
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Not  but  they  thought  me  worth  a'  ranfom 
550  Much  more  confid’rable  and  handfome, 
But  for  their  own  fakes,  and  for  fear 
They  were  not  fafe  when  I was  there; 
Now  to  be  baffled  by  a fcoundrel. 

An  upftart  feCt’ry,  and  a mungrel, 

655  Such  as  breed  out  of  peccant  humours 

Of  our  own  church,  like  wens  or  tumours. 
And  like  a maggot  in  a fore, 

Would  that  which  gave  it  life  devour; 

It  never  fhall  be  done  or  faid: 

560  With  that  he  feiz’d  upon  his  blade; 

And  Ralpho  too,  as  quick  and  bold. 

Upon  his  baiket-hilt  laid  hold, 

With  equal  readinefs  prepar’d 
To  draw  and  ftand  upon  his  guard: 

565  When  both  wTere  parted  on  the  fudden, 
With  hideous  clamour,  and  a loud  one. 

As  if  all  forts  of  noife  had  been 
Contracted  into  one  loud  din: 


v.  560.  JVith  that  he feizcl  upon  his  blade,  &c.]  The  conted  be- 
twixt Brutus  and  Caflius  was  not  much  unlike  this,  Shakefpeare’s 
Julius  Caefar,  a6t  iv. 

“ Cajf.  O Gods ! ye  Gods ! mult  I endure  all  this  ? 
Brutus.  All  this  ! ay  more  : fret  till  your  proud  heart  break . 
Go  (hew  your  (laves  how  choleric  you  are, 

And  make  your  bondfmen  tremble  : Mud  I budge  ? 

Mud  I obferve  you  ? mud  I dand  and  crouch 
Under  your  tedy  humour  ? By  the  gods 
You  fhall  diged  the  venom  of  your  fpleen, 

Though  it  do  fplit  you  : for,  from  this  day  forth, 

I’ll  ufe  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 

When  you  are  wafpifh.” 
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Or  that  fome  member  to  be  chofen 
570  Had  got  the  odds  above  a thoufand. 

And  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  noife, 

Prov’d  fitted:  for  his  country’s  choice. 

This  ftrange  furprifal  put  the  Knight 
And  wrathful  Squire  into  a fright; 

575  And  though  they  flood  prepar’d,  with  fatal 
Impetuous  rancour,  to  join  battle. 

Both  thought  it  was  the  wifeft  courle. 

To  wave  the  fight,  and  mount  to  horfe. 
And  to  fecure,  by  fwift  retreating, 

580  Themfelves  from  danger  of  worfe  beating: 
Yet  neither  of  them  would  difparage. 

By  utt’ring  of  his  mind,  his  courage, 
Which  made  em’  ftoutly  keep  their  ground. 
With  horror  and  difdain  wind-bound. 

585  And  now  the  caufe  of  all  their  fear. 

By  flow  degrees  approach’d  lo  near. 

They  might  diftinguifli  diff’rent  noife 
Of  horns,  and  pans,  and  dogs,  and  boys, 


V.  565,  566.  When  both  •were  parted  on  the  fudden, — With  hide - 
ous  clamour , and  a loud  one .]  The  poet’s  contrivance  at  this  criti- 
cal  juncture  is  wonderful : he  has  found  out  a way  to  cool  his 
heroes  very  artfully,  and  to  prevent  a bloody  encounter  between 
them,  without  calling  either  their  honour  or  courage  in  queftion. 
All  this  is  happily  accomplifhed  by  an  antique  proceffion,  which 
gives  the  Knight  a frefh  opportunity  of  exerting  the  vigour  of  his 
arms  for  the  fervice  of  his  country.  (Mr.  B) 

v.  587 • They  might  diflinguifh , &c.]  They  might  difcern  refpedive 
noife  in  the  two  firft  editions  of  1664. 
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And  kettle-drums,  whofe  fullen  dub 
590  Sounds  like  the  hooping  of  a tub. 

But  when  the  fight  appear’d  in  view, 

They  found  it  was  an  antique  fliow; 

A triumph,  that  for  pomp  and  {late. 

Did  proudeft  Romans  emulate: 

595  For  as  the  aldermen  of  Rome 
Their  foes  at  training  overcome. 

And  not  enlarging  territory, 

(As  fome  miftaken  write  in  Rory) 

Being  mounted  in  their  belt  array, 

600  Upon  a car,  and  who  but  they? 

And  follow’d  with  a world  of  tall  lads. 
That  merry  ditties  troll’d,  and  ballads. 

Did  ride  with  many  a good-morrow. 
Crying,  hey  for  our  town,  thro’  the  borough; 
605  So  when  this  triumph  drew  fo  nigh 
They  might  particulars  defcry, 

They  never  faw  two  things  fo  pat, 

In  all  refpedls,  as  this  and  that. 

Firft,  he  that  led  the  cavalcade, 

610  Wore  a fow-gelder’s  flagellet, 

v.  595.  For  as  the  aldermen  of  Rome , &c]  Here  we  have  an  in- 
ftance  of  our  author’s  making  great  things  little.  (Mr.  D.) 

v.  596.  Their  foes .]  For  foest  in  all  editions  to  1/04  inclufive. 

v.  604.  Crying , hey  for  our  tozun.]  Thfe  word  tozun  in  the  Saxon 
or  old  Englifh  was  called  fometimes  tun , derived  from  the  word 
tynany  to  inclofe,  or  tyne,  as  fome  yet  fpeak.  Appendix  to  Stows 
Survey  of  London,  by  Mr.  Strype,  p.2.  Vid,  Junii  Etymologic. 
Anglican. 
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On  which  he  blew  as  ftrong  a levet, 

As  vvell-fee’d  lawyer  on  his  breviate; 
When,  over  one  another’s  heads, 

They  charge(threeranksatonce)like  Swedes. 
615  Next  pans  and  kettles  of  all  keys, 

From  trebles  down  to  double  bafe; 

And  after  them,  upon  a nag. 

That  might  pafs  for  a forehand  flag, 

A cornet  rode,  and  on  his  ftaff 
62, o A fmock  difplay’d  did  proudly  wave: 

Then  bagpipes  of  the  loudefi:  drones. 

With  fnuffling  broken- winded  tones, 
Whofe  blafts  of  air  in  pockets  fhut, 

Sound  filthier  than  from  the  gut, 

625  And  make  a viler  noife  than  fwine 
Ir*  windy  weather  when  they  whine. 

Next  one  upon  a pair  of  panniers,  [ners 
Full  fraught  with  that,  which  for  good  man- 
Shall  here  be  namelefs,  mix’d  with  grains, 
630  Which  he  difpens’d  among  the  fwains. 
And  bufily  upon  the  crowd 
At  random  round  about  bellow’d. 

v.  60C),6l0.  — cavalcate,— flagellate,  in  the  four  firft  edi- 

tions, afterwards  altered  to  cavalcade , flagellet. 

v.  6l3,  614.  When , over  one  another's  heads -They  charge  ( three 
ranks  at  once)  like  Svuedes. ~\  Thefe  two  lines  are  not  in  the  two 

firft  edit,  of  1004,  but  added  in  1674 Like  Svueads — altered 

1684  to  Svuedes.  Mr.  Cleveland,  fpeaking  of  the  authors  of  the 
Diurnals  (Works,  p.  105),  fays,  “They  write  in  the  pofture  that 
the  Swedes  give  fire  in,  over  ope  another’s  heads.” 
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Then  mounted  on  a horned  horfe, 

One  bore  a gauntlet  and  gilt  fpurs, 

635  Ty’d  to  the  pummel  of  a long  fword 

He  held  revers’d,  the  point  turn’d  downward. 
Next  after,  on  a raw-bon’d  fteed. 

The  conqueror’s  ftandard-bearer  rid. 

And  bore  aloft  before  the  champion 
640  A petticoat  difplay’d,  and  rampant: 

Near  whom  the  Amazon  triumphant 
Beftrid  her  beaft,  and,  on  the  rump  on’t, 
Sat  face  to  tail,  and  bum  to  bum. 

The  warrior  whilom  overcome, 

645  Arm’d  with  a fpindle  and  a diftaff, 

Which,  as  he  rode,  fhe  made  him  twift  off: 
And  when  he  loiter’d,  o’er  her  fhoulder 
Chaftis’d  the  reformado  foldier. 

Before  the  dame,  and  round  about, 

650  March’d  whiffiers,  and  ftaffiers  on  foot, 

v.  645,  646.  Arm'd  "with  a fpindle  and  a diftaff, — Which , as  he 
rode,  pie  made  him  tiviji  off.]  This  is  an  excellent  defcription  of 
the  Skimmington.  See  the  Monarch,  in  Dr.  King’s  Mifcellanies, 
p.  530;  Hen-pecked  hufband  defcribed,  Spedtator,  No.  176,  482, 
485  ; Dean  Swift’s  poem,  entitled,  A Quiet  Life,  and  a Good 
Name,  to  a Friend  that  married  a Shrew,  Mif.  vol.  v.  p.  89,  Lon- 
don, 1735. 

v.  650. marc.Jid  rivhifflers  '. ] Thefe  marched  commonly  be- 

fore a (how,  as  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  his  Charadter  of  a 
London  Diurnal,  Works,  1677,  p.  1 12.  “ And  firlt  for  a whiffler 
before  the  {how,  enter  Stamford,  one  that  trod  his  tiage  with  the 
firft,  traverfed  his  ground,  made  a leg,  and  exit.”  Whiffle  was  a 
fife,  and  whiffler  a freeman  that  goes  before  the  public  companies 
in  London  in  public  proceffions.  Bailey’s  Didt.  folio. 

v.  656  Like  Nero's  Sporusi]  A youth  whom  Nero  endeavoured 
to  make  a woman  of.  “ Puerum  Sporum,  exfedtis  teftibus,  etiam 
7 in 
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With  lackies,  grooms,  valets,  and  pages, 

In  fit  and  proper  equipages; 

Of  whom,  fome  torches  bore,  fome  links. 
Before  the  proud  virago  minx, 

655  That  was  both  Madam,  and  a Don, 

Like  Nero’s  Sporus,  or  Pope  Joan; 

And  at  fit  periods  the  whole  rout 

Set  up  their  throats  with  clamorous  fhout. 

The  Knight  tranfported,  and  the  Squire, 
660  Put  up  their  weapons  and  their  ire; 

And  Hudibras,  who  us’d  to  ponder 
On  fuch  fights,  with  judicious  wonder. 
Could  hold  no  longer  to  impart 
His  animadverfions,  for  his  heart. 

665  Quoth  he.  In  all  my  life  till  now 
I ne’er  faw  fo  prophane  a fhow. 

It  is  a Paganifh  invention. 

Which  Heathen  writers  often  mention; 

in  muliebrem  naturam  transfigurare,  conatus  eft:  cum  dote  et  fta- 
meo,  per  folenne  nuptiarum  celeberrimo  officio,  dedudtum  ad  fe 
pro  uxore  habuit,  extatque  cujufdam  non  infcitus  jocus,  bene  agi 
potuifle  cum  rebus  humanis,  ft  Domitius  pater  talem  habuiflet 
uxorem.”  C.  Suetonii  lib.  vi.  Nero  Claudius  Caefar.  § xxviii. 

v.  665,  666 . Quoth  he,  In  all  my  life  till  now — I ne'er  faw  fo 
prophane  a jhow.~]  This  proceffion  (common  in  England)  with  its 
ufual  attendants,  has  been  exa£tly  fet  in  view  by  the  poet : but 
our  trufty  Knight  could  call  it  ftrange  and  prophane,  and  pretend 
to  trace  its  original  from  Paganifm.  On  thefe  frantic  notions  he 
founds  a pretence,  that  he,  as  a faint  and  reformer,  is  neceffitated 
to  prohibit  this  diverfion,  notwithftanding  all  that  Ralph  can  fay 
to  convince  him  of  his  error.  (Mr.  B.) 

v.  66g.  — had  read  Goodwin .]  Mr.  Thomas  Goodwin’s  Ex- 

pofition  of  Roman  Antiquities.  . 
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And  he  who  made  it  had  read  Goodwin, 
670  Or  Rofs,  or  Caelius  Rhodogine, 

With  all  the  Grecian  Speeds  and  Stows, 
That  beft  defcribe  thofe  ancient  fhows; 
And  has  obferv’d  all  fit  decorums 
We  find  defcrib’d  by  old  hiftorians: 

675  For  as  the  Roman  conqueror, 

That  put  an  end  to  foreign  war. 

Entering  the  town  in  triumph  for  it, 

Bore  a flave  with  him,  in  his  chariot; 

So  this  infulting  female  brave, 

680  Carries  behind  her  here  a Have: 

v.  670.  Or  Rofsl]  See  note  on  Part  I.  Canto  ii.  line  2.  In  the 
edition  of  1 674,  this  line  altered, 

I warrant  him,  and  underflood  him. 

Reftored  1704. 

Ibid. or  Ccelius  Rhodogincl]  Ludovicus  Caelius  Rhodogi- 

nus  was  born  at  Milan.  See  T.  Coryat’s  Crudities,  p.  107.  See 
an  account  of  his  writings,  Gruteri  Fax  Art.  tom.  vi.  par.  ii. 
p.  832,  Catal.  Bibliothec.  Bodleian,  folio,  1674,  p.  123.  Paulus 
Jovius  (vid.  Elog.  Doctor.  Viror.  Bafll.  1596,  p.  206)  fpeaks  very 
contemptibly  of  him. 

v.  671.  With  all  the  Grecian  Speeds  and  S/oiw.]  This  and  the 
following  line  (in  which  he  defigns  to  fneer  Speed  and  Stow,  who 
are  very  full,  I fuppofe,  in  the  defcription  of  public  fhows)  are 
not  in  the  two  firft  editions  of  1664,  but  added  in  1674. 

V.  678.  Bore  a Jlave  "with  him  in  his  chariot,  &c.] 

* i(  Et  libi  conful 

Me  placeat,  curru  fervus  portatur  eodem.” 

Juven.  Sat.  x. 

v.  6S3.  Hung  out , &c.]  * “ Tunica  Coccinea  folebat  pridie 

quam  dimicandum  eiTet,  fupra  praetorium  poni,  quafi  admonitio, 
et  indicium  futurae  pugnae.”  Lipfius  in  Tacit,  p.  56. 

v.  686.  A Tyrian  petticoat .]  A petticoat  of  purple,  or  fcarlet, 
for  which  the  city  of  Tyre  was  famed. 

“ Vir  tuus  Tyrio  in  toro 

Totus  emineat  tibi” 

Catulli  lib.  carm.  lxi.  172,  173. 
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And  as  the  Ancients  long  ago, 

When  they  in  field  defy’d  the  foe, 

Hung  out  their  mantles  della  guerre , 

So  her  proud  ftandard-bearer  here, 

685  Waves  on  his  fpear,  in  dreadful  manner, 
A Tyrian  petticoat  for  banner. 

Next  links,  and  torches,  heretofore 
Still  borne  before  the  Emperor: 

And  as  in  antique  triumphs  eggs 
690  Were  borne  for  myftical  intrigues: 
There’s  one  in  truncheon,  like  a ladle. 
That  carries  eggs  too,  frefh  or  addle ; 


tf Seu  Tyria  voluit  procedere  palla.” 

Tibulli  lib.  iv.  2, 11. 

“ Non  Tyrae  veftes  errantia  lamina  fallunt.” 

Propertii  lib.  iii.  eleg.  xiv.  27.  vid.  lib.  iv.  eleg.  v.  22. 
ie  Confule  de  gemmis,  de  tindta  maurice  lana.” 

Ovid,  de  Arte  Amandi,  lib.  i.  252. 
“ Quid  de  vefte  loquar?  nec  vos,  fegmenta  requiro, 

Nec  quae  bis  Tyrio  maurice  lana  rubes.” 

Ibid.  lib.  iii.  69, 170. 

“ Coftly  apparel  let  the  fair  one  fly. 

Enrich’d  with  gold,  or  with  the  Tyrian  dye.” 

Dryden,  &c. 

Vid.  Plinii  Nat.  Hill.  lib.  ix.  cap.  xxxvi,  xxxvii,  xxxviii;  Meli- 
feri  Palmerii  Spicileg.  Fax  Artium  a Grutero,  tom.  iv.  p.  704; 
Pancirolli  Rerum  Memorab.  par.  i.  tit.  xlv.  p.  197;  Scaligeri  de 
Subtilitate  adverf.  Cardan.  Exercitat.  325.  14;  Notes  upon  the 
third  part  of  Cowley’s  Davideis,  edit.  1707,  p.  48.  The  ancient 
Tyrian  purple  firft  brought  to  light  by  a tilherman — See  Bilhop 
Sprat’s  Hiltory  of  the  Royal  Society,  2d  edit,  p 39 1 . 

v.  687.  A Text  links , &c/J  * That  the  Roman  emperors  were 
wont  to  have  torches  borne  before  them  by  day  in  public  appears 
by  Herodian  in  Pertinace,  Lipf.  in  Tacit,  p.  10. 

v.  689,  69O.  And  as  in  antique  triumphs  eggs — Were  home  for  myf- 
tical intrigues .]  Eggs  (as  my  fried  Mr.  Smith  of  Harleflon  ob* 
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And  ftill  at  random,  as  he  goes. 

Among  the  rabble-rout  bellows. 

695  Quoth  Ralpho,  You  miftake  the  matter; 
For  all  th’  antiquity  you  {matter. 

Is  but  a riding,  us’d  of  courfe. 

When  the  grey  mare’s  the  better  horfe: 
When  o’er  the  breeches  greedy  women 
700  Fight,  to  extend  their  vaft  dominion; 

And  in  the  caufe  impatient  Grizel 
Has  drubb’d  her  hulband  with  bull’s  pizzle, 

ferves  to  me)  were  never  made  ufe  of  in  Roman  triumphs,  but  in 
the  orgies  of  Orpheus,  as  appears  by  Bauier,  vol.  i.  book  xi. 
chap.  v.  and  in  the  games  of  Ceres,  according  to  Rofinus,  lib.  v. 
cap.  xiv.  “ Pompa  producebatur  cum  deorum  fignis  et  ovo:”  So 
that  by  antique  triumphs  mimic  ones  are  probably  to  be  under- 
Hood. 

v.  698.  When  the  grey  mare  ’ s the  better  horfe.~\  See  Ray’s  Pro- 
verbial Phrafes,  p.  259.  2d  edit.  The  Italian  proverb,  “ Sta  pur 
frefca  la  cafa  dove  la  rocee  commanda  alia  fpada:”  That  houfe  is 
in  an  ill  cafe  where  the  dittaff  commands  the  fword.  Seled  Pro- 
verbs, Italian,  &c.  1707,  p.  29. 

V.  699,  700.  When  oer  the  breeches  greedy  'women — Fight , to  ex- 
tend their  va/l  dominion.]  Margarita  (fee  Fletcher’s  Rule  a Wife  and 
have  a Wife,  a6t  ii.  p.  17-  edit.  1040)  fpeaks  thus  to  Leon,  to 
whom  fhe  was  going  to  be  married: 

“ You  mutt;  not  look  to  be  my  matter,  Sir, 

Or  talk  i’  th’  houfe  as  tho’  you  wore  the  breeches 3 
No,  nor  command  in  any  thing.” 

This  was  Patricio’s  with,  fee  Ben  Jonfon’s  mafque  of  the  Meta- 
morphofed  Gypfies,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 

u From  a woman  true  to  no  man. 

Which  is  ugly,  betides  common, 

A fmock  rampant,  and  the  itches 
To  be  putting  on  the  breeches; 

Wherefoe’er  they  have  their  being, 

Blefs  the  fov’reign,  and  his  feeing!” 

A Jewith  Rabbi,  in  commenting  upon  the  words  of  Adam, 
Gen.  iii.  12,  “ She  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  1 did  eat,”  gives  the 
following  ttrange  comment  upon  them  : By  giving  him  of  the 
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And  brought  him  under  covert  baron, 

To  turn  her  vaffal  with  a murrain : 

705  When  wives  their  fexes  fhift,  like  hares. 
And  ride  their  hufbands,  like  night-mares. 
And  they  in  mortal  battle  vanquifh’d. 

Are  of  their  charter  dif-enfranchis’d, 

And  by  the  right  of  war,  like  gills, 

710  Condemn’d  to  diftaff,  horns,  and  wheels: 
For  wThen  men  by  their  wives  are  cow’d. 
Their  horns  of  courfe  are  underftood. 


tree  is  to  be  underftood  a found  rib-roafting  j that  is  to  fay,  in 
plain  Englifh,  Eve  finding  her  hufband  unwilling  to  eat  of  the 
forbidden  fruit,  took  a good  crab-tree  cudged,  and  laboured  his 
lides  till  he  complied  with  her  will.  (Mr.  S.  of  B.)  “ Cetera  ad 

evanidorum  ac  frigidorum  claflem  relegamus,  quae  turn  Judaei 
turn  Chriftianorum  aliqui  de  utraque  hac  arbore  fuaviter  fomnia- 
runt : ut  de  priore,  quod  grandem  ex  ea  fuftem  Eva  effregerit, 
eodemque  maritum  Adamum,  quafi  per  vim  et  verbera,  ad  ean- 
dem  vetiti  fru&us  guftationem  adegerit,  compulerit.”  Gulielmi 
Saldeni  S.  S.  Theol.  Doct.  otia  Theolog>c.  Amftelodami  1084, 
lib.  iii.  exercitat.  x.  § xv.  p.  607.  See  an  account  of  termagant 
wives,  Tatler,  No.  2175  Spectator,  No.  247* 

v JQ5.  When  'wives  their  fexes  Jhft , like  hares.]  “ Lepores  om- 
nes  utrumque  fexum  habent.”  Munfterus.  Vid.  Conradi  Gefneri 
de  Quadrupedibus,  lib.  i.  p.  681. 

“ Thus  I charm  thee  from  this  place  : 

Snakes  that  caft  their  coats  for  new, 

Cameleons  that  alter  hue, 

Hares  that  yearly  fexes  change, 

Proteus  alt’ ring  oft  and  ftrange,”  &c. 

Sullen’s  charm  to  transform  Amaryllis,  Fletcher’s  Faith- 
ful Shepherdefs,  4th  edit,  attiii.  fc.  i.  p 27,  28. 

There  are  many  fabulous  inftancesof  women  changing  their  fexes. 
See  Higden’s  Polychronicon,  by  Treviza,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  fol.  58 j 
Chronic.  Chronicor.  Politic,  lib.  ii.  p.  326 ; Montaine’s  Eflays, 
book  i.  chap.  xx.  p.  112.  edit.  1 7 1 1 . See  this  opinion  expofed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Vulgar  Errors,  book  iii.  chap.  xvii. 

v.  yog. like  gills.]  Gill-hooter , an  owl.  See  Bailey’s  Di6f. 
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Quoth  Hudibras,Thou  {till  giv’ft  fentence 
Impertinently,  and  againft  fenfe: 

715  ’Tis  not  the  leafl  difparagement 
To  be  defeated  by  th’  event. 

Nor  to  be  beaten  by  main  force. 

That  does  not  make  a man  the  worfe. 
Although  his  fhoulders  with  battoon 
720  Be  claw’d  and  cudgel’d  to  fome  tune: 

A tailor’s  prentice  has  no  hard 
Meafure,  that’s  bang’d  with  a true  yard; 
But  to  turn  tail,  or  run  away. 

And  without  blows  give  up  the  day, 

725  Or  to  furrender  ere  th’  aflault, 

That’s  no  man’s  fortune,  but  his  fault; 

And  renders  men  of  honour  lefs 
Than  all  the  adverfity  of  fuccefs: 

And  only  unto  fuch  this  {hew 
730  Of  horns  and  petticoats  is  due. 

There  is  a lefler  profanation. 

Like  that  the  Romans  call’d  ovation: 


v.  733.  For  as  ovation  was  allovu  dk]  See  the  difference  between 
an  ovation  and  a triumph,  Stuckii  Antiq.  Convivial,  cap.  xxi. 
from  Pomponius  Laetusj  Marcelli  Donatii  in  Sueton.  Dilucidat. 
cap.  ix;  Fax  Art.  a Grutero,  tom.  vi.  par.  ii.  p.  569,  57O;  Mont- 
faucon’s  Antiquity  explained,  vol  iv.  part  i.  book  vi.  chap.  vi. 
p.  104 ; Archbifhop  Potter’s  Antiquities  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  chap, 
xii  5 Dr.  Kennet’s  Antiquities  of  Rome,  part  ii.  chap.  xvi. 

V.  743,  744.  Like  Dukes  of  Venice , who  are  faid — The  Adriatic 
fea  to  wedi]  The  Doge,  attended  by  the  fenate  and  nobles,  goes 
annually,  every  Afcenfion-day,  on  board  a veffel  called  the  Bucen- 
taur,  in  order  to  marry  the  Adriatic  fea,  by  throwing  a gold  ring 
into  it,  the  Captain  having  previoufly  taken  this  ltrange  fort  of 
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For  as  ovation  was  allow’d 
For  conqueft  purchas’d  without  blood; 

735  So  men  decree  thofe  lefler  Ihows, 

For  viffry  gotten  without  blows. 

By  dint  of  fharp  hard  words,  which  fomc 
Give  battle  with,  and  overcome; 

Thefe  mounted  in  a chair-curule, 

740  Which  moderns  call  a cucking-ftool, 

March  proudly  to  the  river’s  fide, 

And  o’er  the  waves  in  triumph  ride; 

Like  Dukes  of  Venice,  who  are  faid 
The  Adriatic  fea  to  wed; 

745  And  have  a gentler  wife  than  thofe 

For  whom  the  ftate  decrees  thofe  fhows. 
But  both  are  Heathenifh,  and  come 
From  th’  whores  of  Babylon  and  Rome; 
And  by  the  faints  fhould  be  withftood, 

750  As  Antichriftian  and  lewd; 

And  we,  as  fuch,  fhould  now  contribute 
Our  utmoft  ftrugglings  to  prohibit. 

oath,  that  he  will  bring  her  fafe  back  to  the  city,  in  defiance  of 
wind  and  waves,  or,  in  cafe  he  fails  to  do  fo,  that  he  will  forfeit 
his  life.  Miffon’s  new  Voyages  to  Italy,  ]6gg,  vol.i.  p.207$  Ba- 
ron Pollnitz’s  Memoirs,  vol.ii.  p.  315.  “ Ufum  dico  annuli  (quod 
ait  Paulus  Merula)  in  medias  undas  projicit,  verbifque  conceptis, 
eo  munufculo  mare  in  manum  fibi  convenire  jufto  loco  fponfae  de- 
clarat,  Defponfamus  te,  inquit,  mare  in  lignum  veri  et  perpetui 
dominii.”  Seldeni  Mar.clauf.  lib.  i.  cap.xvi.p.70.  edit.  Lond. 1035. 
See  PuffendorfFs  Introduction  to  the  Hift.&c.  of  Europe,  6th  edit. 
1706,  p.556.  This  ceremony  (Tom  Coryat  obferves.  Crudities, 
p.209)  was  firft  inftituted  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  in  the  year 
1174.  The  Pope  gave  the  Duke  a gold  ring  from  his  finger,  in 
token  that  the  Venetians  having  made  war  upon  the  Emperor 
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This  faid,  they  both  advanc’d,  and  rode 
A dog-trot  through  the  bawling  crowd, 
755  T’  attack  the  leader,  and  ftill  prefs’d, 

Till  they  approach’d  him  breaft  to  breaft: 
Then  Hudibras,  with  face  and  hand. 

Made  figns  for  filence;  which  obtain’d, 
Whatmeans  (quoth  he)  thisdev’l’sproceffion 
760  With  men  of  orthodox  profeflion? 

’Tis  ethnique  and  idolatrous. 

From  Heathenifm  deriv’d  to  us. 

Does  not  the  whore  of  Babylon  ride 
Up  on  her  horned  beaft  aftride, 

765  Like  this  proud  dame,  who  either  is 
A type  of  her,  or  fhe  of  this? 

Are  things  of  fuperftitious  function. 

Fit  to  be  us’d  in  gofpel  fun-fhine  ? 

It  is  an  Antichriftian  opera. 


Frederic  Barbarofta,  in  defence  of  his  quarrel,  difcomfited  his 
fleet  at  Iftria  ; and  he  commanded  him,  for  his  fake,  to  throw 
the  like  golden  ring  into  the  fea  every  year,  upon  Afcenfion-day, 
during  his  life,  eftablilhing  this  withal,  that  all  his  fucceffors 
Ihould  do  the  like;  which  cuftom  has  ever  fince  been  obferved 
to  this  day.  See  Howell’s  Survey  of  the  Signory  of  Venice,  folio, 
p.  36;  Carionis  Chronic,  lib.  v.  p.475;  Jo.  Gryphiandri  de  Infu- 
lis,  cap.  xx.  p.  286;  Annotations  on  Religio  Medici,  p.  i07; 
Moll’s  Geography,  edit.  1702,  p.274;  Mr.' Wright’s  Obfervations 
in  travelling  through  France,  Italy,  &c.  London,  1730,  vol.  i. 
p.  81. — Adriatique  in  the  four  firft  editions. 

V.  753,  754.  — and  rode — A dog-trot  through  the  bavuling-crozvd^ 
See  Dog-trot,  Don  Quixote,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  chap.  v.  p.  186. 

v.  759.  IVhat  means  ( quoth  he)  this  dev  T s proce/Jion.']  Here  Don 
Hudibras  adts  juft  like  Don  Quixote  in  the  adventure  of  the  dead 
corps,  fee  parti,  book  ii.  chap.  v.  p.  184,  the  attendants  of  which 
he  owned  he  took  to  be  Lucifer’s  infernal  crew. 


v.  775. 
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770  Much  us’d  in  midnight  times  of  Popery; 
Of  running  after  felf-inventions 
Of  wicked  and  prophane  intentions; 

To  fcandalize  that  fex,  for  fcolding. 

To  whom  the  faints  are  fo  beholden. 

775  Women,  who  were  our  firft  apoftles, 

Without  whofe  aid  w’  had  all  been  loft  elfe; 
Women,  that  left  no  ftone  unturn’d 
In  which  the  caufe  might  be  concern’d; 
Broughtin  their  childrens  fpoons  and  whiftles, 
780  To  purchafe  fwords,  carbines,  and  piftols; 
Their  hufbands,  cullies,  and  fweet-hearts. 
To  take  the  faints  and  churches  parts; 
Drew  feveral  gifted  brethren  in. 

That  for  the  bifhops  would  have  been, 

785  And  fix’d  ’em  conftant  to  the  party. 

With  motives  powerful  and  hearty: 


v.  775.  JVotJien,  'who  'were  our  jirfl  apoJlles.~\  The  women  were 
zealous  contributors  to  the  good  caufe,  as  they  called  it.  Mr. 
James  Howel  obferves  (Philanglus,  p.  128),  That  unufual  volun- 
tary colle£tions  were  made  both  in  town  and  country ; the  feam- 
ftrefs  brought  in  her  lilver  thimble,  the  chambermaid  her  bodkin, 
the  cook  her  lilver  fpoon,  into  the  common  treafury  of  war  3 and 
fome  fort  of  females  were  freer  in  their  contributions,  fo  far  as  to 
part  with  their  rings  and  ear-rings,  as  if  fome  golden  calf  were  to 
be  molten  and  fet  up  to  be  idolized.  See  Whitelock’s  Mem.  p.  6 1 • 
Hilt,  of  Independency,  partii.  p.  1 6fi.  Nay,  the  zealous  lifter- 
hood  addrefted  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  Feb.  4,  1041,  in  a very 
great  body,  headed  by  Anne  Stag,  a brewer’s  wife  in  Weftminfter. 
See  Impartial  Examination  of  Mr.  Neal’s  2d  vol.  of  the  Hill,  of 
the  Puritans,  p.  331.  They  did  the  fame  in  behalf  of  John  Lil- 
burn  in  the  year  1049,  but  not  with  the  like  fuccefs.  Hiftoryof 
Independency,  part  ii.  p.  105. 

v.  787 , 
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Their  hufbands  robb’d,  and  made  hard  Ihifts 
T’  adminifter  unto  their  gifts. 

All  they  could  rap,  and  rend,  and  pilfer, 
790  To  feraps  and  ends  of  gold  and  filver; 

Rubb’d  down  the  teachers,  tir’d  and  fpent. 
With  holding  forth  for  parliament; 

v.  787,  788.  Their  hujbands  robb'd,  and  made  hard  Jhifts — T ad~ 
minijier  unto  their  gifts .]  See  a tra6l  entitled,  The  Reformado  pre- 
cifely  charaftered,  by  a Churchwarden,  p.  14,  Public  Library, 
Cambridge,  xix.  9,  7.  Thefe  holy  lifters  are  thus  deferibed  by 
Mr.  A.  Cowley,  Puritan  and  Papift,  p.  8. 

“ She  that  can  lit  three  fermons  in  a day, 

And  of  thofe  three  fcarce  bear  three  words  away  ; 

She  that  can  rob  her  hufband,  to  repair 
A budget  prieft  that  nofes  a long  prayer ; 

She  that  with  lamp  black  purifies  her  lhoes. 

And  with  half  eyes  and  bible  foftly  goes; 

She  that  her  pocket  with  lay-gofpel  ftuffs. 

And  edifies  her  looks  with  little  ruffs, 

She  that  loves  fermons  as  the  does  the  reft, 

Still  Handing  ftilf,  that  longeft  are  the  beft ; 

She  that  will  lie,  yet  fwears  fhe  hates  a liar, 

Except  it  be  the  man  that  will  lie  by  her; 

She  that  at  Chriftmas  thirfteth  for  more  fack, 

And  draws  the  broadeft  handkerchief  for  cake; 

She  that  lings  pfalms  devoutly  next  the  ftreet, 

And  beats  her  maid  i’  th’  kitchen,  where  none  fee’t; 

She  that  will  fit  in  lhop  for  five  hours  fpace, 

And  regifter  the  fins  of  all  that  pafs ; 

Damn  at  firft  fight,  and  proudly  dare  to  fay. 

That  none  can  poffibly  be  fav’d  but  they; 

That  hangs  religion  on  a naked  ear, 

And  judge  mens  hearts  according  to  their  hair; 

That  could  afford  to  doubt  who  writes  beft  fenfe, 

Mofes  or  Dodd,  on  the  commandements ; 

She  that  can  ligh,  and  cry  Queen  Elifabeth, 

Rail  at  the  Pope,  and  fcratch  out  fudden  death; 

And  for  all  this  can  give  no  reafon  why: 

This  is  an  holy  lifter  verily.” 

v.  789.  rap  and  run,  in  the  four  firft  editions. 

V' 791  >792'  Rubb'd  dozvn  the  teachers , tir'd  and  fpent-— With 
holding  forth for  parliament^  Dr.Echard  confirms  this,  Obfervations 
upon  the  Anfwer  to  the  Enquiry,  &c.  p,  1 12.  “I  know  (fays  he) 

that 
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Pamper’d  and  edify’d  their  zeal 
With  marrow  puddings  many  a meal; 

795  Enabled  them,  with  ftore  of  meat, 

On  controverted  points  to  eat; 

And  cramm’d  ’em,  till  their  guts  did  ach, 
With  cawdle,  cuflard,  and  plum-cake. 


that  the  fmall  inconfiderable  triflers,  the  coiners  of  new  phrafes, 
and  drawers  of  long  godly  words,  the  thick  pourers  out  of  texts 
of  fcripture,  the  mimical  fqueakers  and  bellowers,  and  the  vain- 
glorious admirers  only  of  themfelves,  and  of  thofe  of  their  own 
falbioned  face  and  gefture — I know  that  fuch  as  thefe  {hall  with 
all  pollible  zeal  be  followed  and  worlhipped,  fhall  have  their  bu- 
lhels  of  China  oranges,  fhall  be  folaced  with  all  manner  of  cordial 
eifences  and  elixirs,  and  fhall  be  rubbed  down  with  holland  of 
ten  {killings  an  ell  5 whereas  others  of  that  party,  much  more  fo- 
ber  and  judicious,  that  can  fpeak  fenfe,  and  underhand  the  fcrip- 
tures,  but  lefs  confident  and  lefs  cenforious,  fhall  fcarce  be  in- 
vited to  the  fire-fide,  or  be  piefented  with  a couple  of  pippins,  or 
a glafs  of  fmall  beer,  with  brown  fugar.  See  Gofpel  Goffip, 
Spe&ator,  No.  4 6. 

v.  /97)  79®.  And  cramm  d' 'em  till  their  guts  did  ach , — With  cazu~ 
die , cujlard , and  plum  cake. ] 

" But  now  aloft  the  preacher  ’gan  to  thunder, 

When  the  poor  women  they  fat  trembling  under  j 
And  if  he  name  Gehenah,  or  the  Dragon, 

Their  faith,  alas  ! was  little  then  to  brag  on  \ 

Or  if  he  did  relate  what  little  wit 

The  foolifh  virgins  had,  then  do  they  (it 

Weeping  with  watery  eyes,  and  making  vows. 

One  to  have  preachers  always  in  their  houfe, 

To  dine  them  with,  and  breakfaft  them  with  jellies. 

And  cawdle  hot,  to  warm  their  wambling  bellies ; 

And  if  the  cafh,  where  fhe  could  not  unlock  it, 

Were  clofe  fecur’d,  to  pick  her  hufband’s  pocket: 
Another,  fomething  a more  thrifty  finner, 

T’  invite  the  parfon  twice  a week  to  dinner: 

The  other  vows  a purple  pulpit  cloth. 

With  an  embroider’d  cufhion,  being  loth 
When  the  fierce  prieft  his  dottrine  hard  unbuckles. 

That  in  the  pafiion  he  Ihould  hurt  his  knuckles.” 

A Satire  againft  Hypocrites,  p,  85  fee  p.18, 

E e v.  801, 


VOL.  I. 
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What  have  they  done,  or  what  left  undone, 
800  That  might  advance  the  caufe  at  London? 
March’d  rank  and  file  with  drum  and  enfign, 
T’ entrench  the  city  for  defence  in? 

Rais  d rampiers  with  their  own  foft  hands, 
To  put  the  enemy  to  ftands; 

805  From  ladies  down  to  oyfter-wrenches 
Labour’d  like  pioneers  in  trenches, 

Fell  to  their  pick-axes,  and  tools. 

And  help’d  the  men  to  dig  like  moles? 


V.  801 , 802,  803,  804.  March'd  rank  and  file,  •with  drum  and 
enfign , — T'  entrench  the  city  for  defence  in? — Rais'd  rampiers , "with 
their  ovon  foft  hands , — To  put  the  enemy  to  Hands .]  The  city,  upon 
a falfe  alarm,  being  ordered  10  be  fortified,  and  the  train  bands 
ordered  out,  it  was  wonderful  to  fee  how  the  women,  children, 
and  vafi:  numbers  of  people,  would  come  to  work  about  digging, 
and  carrying  of  earth  to  make  the  new  fortifications:  that  the 
city  good  wives,  and  others  mindful  of  their  hufbmds  and  friends, 
fent  many  cart  loads  of  provifions  and  wines  and  good  things  to 
Turnham-green,  with  which  the  foldiers  were  refrelhed  and  made 
merry  : and  the  more  when  they  underfiood  that  the  King  and 
his  army  were  retreated.  See  Whitlock’s  Memorials,  p. 58,60, 
63.  This  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  May,  in  his  Hift.  of  the  Parliament, 
lib.  iii.  cap  v.  p.  91.  “ It  was  the  cuftom  (fays  he)  every  day  to 

go  out  by  thoufands  to  dig  ; all  profefiions,  trades,  and  occupa- 
tions taking  their  turns:  and  not  only  inferior  tradefmen,  but 
gentlemen,  and  ladies  themlelves,  for  the  encouragement  of  others, 
carrying  fpades,  mattocks,  and  other  inftruments  of  digging ; fo 
that  it  became  a pleafant  fight  in  London  to  fee  them  go  out  in 
fuch  an  order  and  number,  with  drums  beating  before  them.” 
(Mr.  R.)  See  Colledtion  of  Loyal  Songs,  reprinted  1731,  vol.  i. 
No.  53,  On  demolifhing  the  forts. 

v.  8O7.  Fall'n  in  the  three  firft  editions;  Fell,  edit.  1684. 

V.  809,810.  Have  not  the  handmaids  of  the  city — Chofe  of  their 
members  a committee /*]  To  this,  probably,  the  writer  of  A Letter 
fent  to  London,  by  a Spy  at  Oxford,  1043,  alludes,  p.  i2, 
“ Call  in  the  new  committee,  where  Madam  Waller  is  Speaker 
and  Dodtrefs  of  the  Chair.”  It  was  a faying  of  Venner,  the  Fifth 
7 Monarchy 
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Have  not  the  handmaids  of  the  city 
810  Chofe  of  their  members  a committee* 

For  raifing  of  a common  purfe 
Out  of  their  wages,  to  raife  horfe  ? 

And  do  they  not  as  triers  fit. 

To  judge  wrhat  officers  are  fit? 

815  Have  they ? At  that  an  egg  let  fly. 

Hit  him  directly  o’er  the  eye, 

And  running  down  his  cheek,  befmear’d 
With  orange-tawny  flime  his  beard ; 


Monarchy  Man,  “ That  the  time  would  come,  when  the  hand- 
maid of  the  Lord  would  make  no  more  of  killing  a man  than 
of ” Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  vol.  vi.  p.  185. 

v.  813,  814.  And  do  they  not  as  triers  fit , — To  judge  rwhat  officers 
are  Jit .]  “ The  houfe  confidered,  in  the  next  place,  that  divers 
weak  perfons  have  crept  into  places  beyond  their  abilities; 
and,  to  the  end  that  men  of  greater  parts  may  be  put  into  their 
rooms,  they  appointed  the  Lady  Middlefex,  Mrs  Dunch,  the 
Lady  Fofter,  the  Lady  Anne  Waller,  by  reafon  of  their  great  ex- 
perience in  foldiery  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  a committee  of  triers 
for  the  bulinefs.”  The  Parliament  of  Ladies,  or  divers  remarkable 
Paffages  of  Ladies  in  Spring  garden  in  Parliament  affembled; 
printed  in  the  year  1647,  p.  6. 

V.  815,  8l6. At  that  an  egg  Jet  Jly , — Hit  him  directly  oer 

the  eyei]  This  is  as  merry  an  adventure  as  that  of  the  bear-baiting. 
Our  heroes  are  fooner  affaulted  than  they  expedted,  even  before 
the  Knight  had  ended  his  eloquent  fpeech.  It  was  a great  affront 
and  breach  of  good  manners  in  the  rabble  to  ufe  fo  worthy  a per- 
fonage  in  this  manner:  they  had  no  Talgol  to  make  a reply,  but 
Ihowed  their  contempt  of  authority  by  immediately  falling  into 
a6lion  with  its  reprefentative.  He  indeed  bad  little  reafon  to  look 
for  better  ufage  than  he  met  with  the  day  before,  on  a like  occa- 
lion ; but  he  was  of  too  obftinate  a temper  to  learn  any  thing  from 
experience  : This  makes  his  cafe  different  from  all  other  unfortu- 
nate heroes;  for,  inftead  of  pitying,  we  laugh  at  him.  (Mr.  B.) 

v.  818.  With  orange-ta'ivny Jlime  his  heard. ] Alluding  probably 
toBottom,  the  weaver,  in  Shakefpeare(MidfummerNight  sDream, 
vol.  i.  p.  89),  who  alks,  in  what  beard  he  fhall  play  the  part  of 

E e 2 Pyramus* 
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Part  II, 

But  beard  and  flime  being  of  one  hue, 

820  The  wound  the  lefs  appear’d  in  view. 

Then  he  that  on  the  panniers  rode. 

Let  fly  on  th’  other  fide  a load; 

And  quickly  charg’d  again,  gave  fully, 

In  Ralpho’s  face,  another  volley. 

825  The  Knight  was  ftartled  with  the  fmell. 
And  for  his  fword  began  to  feel : 

And  Ralpho,  fmother’d  with  the  ftink, 
Grafp’d  his,  when  one  that  bore  a link, 

O’  th’  fiidden  clapp’d  his  flaming  cudgel, 
830  Like  linftock,  to  the  horfe’s  touch-hole; 
And  ftraight  another  with  his  flambeau, 
Gave  Ralpho  o’er  the  eyes  a damn’d  blow. 
The  beafts  began  to  kick  and  fling. 

And  forc’d  the  rout  to  make  a ring: 

835  Thro’  which  they  quickly  broke  their  way, 
And  brought  them  off  from  further  fray; 
And  though  diforder’d  in  retreat. 

Each  of  them  ftoutly  kept  his  feat: 

Pyramus,  whether  in  a perfect  yellow  beard,  an  orange-tawny 
beard,  or  a purple-in-grain  beard  ? 

v.  83p. rains , in  the  four  firft  editions. 

v.  S43,  844.  And,  till  all four  were  out  of  wind, — And  danger  too , 
ne’er  look'd  behind.’]  See  Don  Quixote,  vol.iii.  chap,  xxvii.  p.275. 
This  is  a fneer  probably  upon  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  more  than 
once  fled  from  Montrofe,  and  never  looked  behind  till  he  was  quite 
out  of  danger;  as  at  Inverary,  1 644,  Bifhop  Guthrie’s  Memoirs, 
p 136;  at  Innerlochie,  where  he  betook  himfelf  to  his  boat, 
Guthrie,  p.  140.  At  Kilfyth,  he  fled  and  never  looked  over  his 
fhoulder,  until,  after  twenty  miles  riding,  he  reached  the  South 
Queen’s  Ferry,  where  he  poflefled  himfelf  again  of  his  boat; 

Guthrie, 
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For  quitting  both  their  fwords  and  reins, 
840  They  grafp’d  with  all  their  ftrengththemanes, 
And,  to  avoid  the  foe’s  purfuit. 

With  fpurring  put  their  cattle  to’t; 

And,  till  all  four  were  out  of  wind. 

And  danger  too,  ne’er  look’d  behind. 

845  After  th’  had  paus’d  a while,  fupplying 
Their  fpirits,  fpent  with  fight  and  flying, 
And  Hudibras  recruited  force 
Of  lungs,  for  action,  or  difcourfe. 

Quoth  he.  That  man  is  fure  to  lofe, 

850  That  fouls  his  hands  with  dirty  foes: 

For  where  no  honour’s  to  be  gain’d, 

’Tis  thrown  away  in  being  maintain’d; 
’Twas  ill  for  us,  we  had  to  do 
With  fo  difhonourable  a foe: 

855  For  though  the  law  of  arms  doth  bar 
The  ufe  of  venom’ d fhot  in  war,  - 
Yet  by  the  naufeous  fmell,  and  noifome. 
Their  cafe-lhot  favours  ftrong  of  poifon. 


Guthrie,  p.  1 54  5 Bp.  Wifliart’s  Hiftory  of  Montrofe,  p.  11 7:  from 
Monro’s  army  at  Stirling-bridge,  where  he  did  not  look  behind  him 
in  eighteen  miles  riding,  till  he  had  reached  the  North  Queen’s 
Ferry,  and  poflefled  himfelf  of  a boat,  Guthrie,  p.  241 . Impartial 
Exam,  of  Mr.  Neale’s  4th  vol.  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Puritans, 
p.69. 

“ But  thou  that  time,  like  many  an  errant  knight, 

Did’ft  fave  thyfelf  by  virtue  of  thy  flight ; 

Whence  now  in  great  requeft  this  adage  flands. 

One  pair  of  legs  is  worth  two  pair  of  hands.” 

Mr.  Strangeway’s  Panegyric  upon  Tom  Cory  at  and  his  Crudities. 

E e 3 v.  859, 
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And  doubtlefs  have  been  chew’d  with  teeth 
860  Of  fome  that  had  a ftinking  breath; 

Elfe  when  we  put  it  to  the  pufh. 

They  had  not  giv’n  us  fuch  a brufh: 

But  as  thofe  poltroons  that  fling  dirt, 

Do  but  defile,  but  cannot  hurt; 

865  So  all  the  honour  they  have  won. 

Or  we  have  loft,  is  much  at  one. 

’Twas  well  we  made  fo  refolute 
A brave  retreat,  without  purfuit : 

For  if  we  had  not,  we  had  fped 
870  Much  worfe,  to  be  in  triumph  led; 

Than  which  the  Ancients  held  no  ftate 
Of  man’s  life  more  unfortunate. 

850,  S60.  And  doubtlefs  have  been  chew  d with  teeth — Of  fome 
that  had  a inking  breathy  It  is  probable  that  Oldham  had  thefe 
lines  in  view  when  he  wrote  his  charadter  of  an  Ugly  Parfon,  fee 
Remains,  p.  iOy,  edit.  1703,  “ who  by  his  fcent  might  be  winded 
by  a good  nofe  at  twelve  fcore.  I durft  have  ventured  (fays  he), 
at  firft  being  in  company,  to  have  affirmed  that  he  dieted  on  affa~ 
fcetida,”  &c. 

v.  868s without  purfuitl]  T'  avoid  purfuit , in  the  two  firft 

editions  of  1664. 

v.  8 77,  87®*  And.  as  fuch  hotnely  treats  ( they  fay) — Portend  good 

fortune  -]  The  original  of  the  coarfe  proverb  here  alluded  to 

took  its  rife  from  the  glorious  battle  of  Agincourt,  when  the 
Engiiffi  were  fo  affli&ed  with  the  dyfentery,  that  mod  of  them 
chofe  to  fight  naked  from  the  girdle  downward.  (Mr.  W.)  See 
Rapin’s  Hiflory  of  England,  by  Tindal,  folio,  vol.  i p.  513  j Le- 
diard’s  Naval  Hid.  vol.  i.  chap.  xv.  p.  65  ; Battle  of  Agincourt, 
Old  Ballads,  1723,  vol.  ii.  p.  83.  In  memory  of  this  famous  vic- 
tory, King  Henry  V.  inffituted  a herald  for  that  part  of  France 
fubjed  to  England,  with  the  ftile  of  Agincourt  5 as  Edward  I.  had 
before  given  the  title  of  Guyen  to  another.  See  Hiftorical  and 

Critical 
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But  if  this  bold  adventure  e’er 
Do  chance  to  reach  the  widow’s  ear, 

875  It  may,  being  deftin’d  to  aftert 
Her  fex’s  honour,  reach  her  heart: 

And  as  fuch  homely  treats  (they  fay) 
Portend  good  fortune,  fo  this  may. 
Vefpafian  being  dawb’d  with  dirt, 

880  Was  deftin’d  to  the  empire  for’t; 

And  from  a fcavenger  did  come 
To  be  a mighty  prince  in  Rome: 

And  why  may  not  this  foul  addrefs 
Prefage  in  love  the  fame  fuccefs? 

885  Then  let  us  ftraight,  to  cleanfe  our  wounds. 
Advance  in  queft  of  neareft  ponds; 

Critical  EfTay  on  the  Rife  of  true  Nobility,  &c.  2d  edit.  1720, 
vol.  ii.  p.  722. 

“ There’s  another  proverb  gives  the  Ramp  for  his  creft. 

Bat  Alderman  Atkins  made  it  a jell, 

That  of  all  kind  of  luck,  fh-t-n  luck  is  the  heft.” 

Re-refurre6tion  of  the  Ramp,  Loyal  Songs,  vol.  ii.  No.  2,  p.  39* 

V.  879*  Vefpafian  being  daub'd  tuith  dirt , &c.]  This  and  the  five 
following  lines  not  in  the  two  firft  editions  of  l66‘4j  added  in 
1674.  The  Corcyrans  of  old  took  a flovenly  freedom,  which  oc- 
cafioned  the  proverb, 

’EA  svtiega,  Ke§w§ai  Xs£  oVa  0eA : 

“ Libera  Corcyra,  caca  ubi  libet:” 

“ cum  fignificamus  libertatem  quidvis  agendi.” 

Erafmi  Adagior.  chil.  iv.  cant.  i.  prov.  ii. 

Of  this  opinion  Oliver  Cromwell  feems  to  have  been,  who  dawbed 
himfelf  with  fomething  worfe,  upon  the  revels  kept  by  his  uncle 
Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  the  entertainment  of  King  James  I.  for 
which  his  uncle  ordered  him  the  difcipline  of  the  horfe-pond. 
See  Heath’s  Flagellum,  or  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  edit.  1672, 
p.  IS. 
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And  after  (as  we  firft  defign’d) 

Swear  I’ve  perform’d  what  fhe  enjoin’d. 

V.  887,  888  A?ul  after  {as  we  firj)  dcfigrid) — Swear  I've  per- 
form d what  fhe  enjoin'd .]  An  honeft  refolution  truly,  and  a natu- 
ral refult  from  their  fophiftical  arguments  in  defence  of  perjury, 
lately  debated  by  the  Knight  arid  his  Squire.  The  Knight  re- 
folves  to  wafh  his  face,  and  dirty  his  confcience:  This  is  mighty 
agreeable  to  his  politics,  in  which  hypocrify  feems  to  be  the  pre- 
dominant principle.  He  was  no  longer  for  reducing  Ralpho  to  a 
whipping,  but  for  deceiving  the  widow  by  forfwearing  himfelf  5 
and  by  the  fequel  we  find  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  Part  III 
Canto  i.  v.  167,  arc.  (Mr,  B<) 
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Hudibras, 
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Hudibras,  his  anfwer  toTalgol’s  harangue 

. attacks  Talgol 

« an  account  of  his  amour 


the  mob 


calls  upon  his  miftrefs’s  name,  n. 
engaged  with  Cerdon,  and  behaves  manfully 
encouraged  by  Ralpho 
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led  in  triumph  by  Trulla,  attended  by  Orfin, 


Talgol,  Magnano,  Cerdon,  and  Colon 
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fophers 
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